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N July 30, 1830, the Parisian journal Le National declared, “It is the 
() people who have done everything... it is they who have conquered,” 
and from that day to the present the key role of the Parisian crowd in the 
Revolution of 1830 has been generally accepted. Yet for a century after the 
event historians of the Revolution paid little attention to the crowd. They 
looked at the Revolution from above—from the meetings of deputies and 
journalists, from Auguste Marmont's command post in the Tuileries, from 
the Hótel de Ville, from the palace at Saint-Cloud. They reported vividly the 
complexity of motives, fears, and interests of the men in these places, but 
they viewed the crowd as a unit, almost as an abstraction, with a single set 
of motives. At their most naive they saw. its interests and aspirations simply 
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as reflections of those of the journalists and opposition deputies. A few 
historians, even among the earliest, suspected that the crowd had grievances 
and purposes of its own, but. not until our own time has this possibility 
been explored. 

Ernest Labrousse's investigations into the economic backgrounds of the 
developing socialist and labor movements after 1815 established unmistakably 
that thousands of Parisian workingmen during the depression years of the 
late 1820's and early 1830' had specific grievances—lack of work, low wages, 
the high price of bread—that had nothing to do with the constitutional 
quarrel between king and deputies, nothing to do with the dispute over 
censorship that alienated printers and journalists from the Polignac ministry." 
Louis Chevalier gave further identification to the crowd by his delineation 
of the "classes dangereuses" of Paris in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They were the dispossessed, the "nomads" who had crowded into the 
capital in a period of rapidly expanding population and could find no 
respectable place in the city's life. Existing on the margin of legality they 
passed readily over the boundary into crime, undeterred by conventional 
morality, for they felt no obligation to a society that rejected them. A step 
took them from individual crime to revolution, a kind of mass expression 
of resentment against society? ` 

The studies of Labrousse and Chevalier suggested that the revolutionary 
crowds in Paris of the first half of the nineteenth century were drawn 
from the economically distressed and from the “classes dangereuses,” but 
they stopped short of proof of this connection. For the Revolution of 1830 
one must still ask if the combatants were in fact drawn from: these groups. 
If, indeed, they were, what elements of this miserable, resentful popula- 
tion actually fought? Why were they moved to take up arms while others 
of their kind were not? Generalizations about the crowd offer no answers 
to these questions. They can be found only in studying the composition 
of the crowd and the motives of its individual members. 

Georges Lefebvre, George Rudé, and Albert Soboul, in their studies of 
mass movements in the Revolution of 1789, demonstrated both the pos- 
sibility and the value of investigating the crowd from below. With them 
the crowd ceased to be an abstraction. They determined the composition 
of particular revolutionary crowds, studied the grievances, aspirations, and 
actions of the crowd's individual members, and created a new understanding 

1 Ernest Labrousse, Le Mouvement ouvrier et les idées sociales en France de 1815 à la fin 
du xix* siècle (Paris, [n.d-]), 30-39, 90-94.. 
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of the motives and behavior of the crowds in the Revolution and of 
revolutionary crowds in general? 

The composition of the crowd in 1830 was strikingly similar to that of 
the crowds in the Revolution of 1789. It was not made up of the scum of 
the- capital or of the desperate and the dispossessed; nor did the substantial 
middle class of business, the professions, and public office have more than 
a small part in it. Among the 211 dead on the surviving list of the 
Commission des Récompenses nationales and the 1,327 wounded and other 
combatants who received compensation from the commission, fewer than 
300 were laborers and servants, and but 85 came from the professions. 
Fifty-four were shopkeepers. Nearly 1,000 were artisans and.skilled workers. 
Close toʻa third of the total were from a few well-established, skilled - 
crafts: 126 carpenters, joiners, and cabinetmakers, 118 stonemasons, 94 shoe- 
makers, 57 locksniiths, 31 jewelrymakers, 28 printers, and 27 tailors.* The 
numerical prominence of some of these. occupations in the crowd merely 
reflected their large numbers in the population of the city. No occupational 
census exists for 1830, but a record of the occupations of persons who died 
in Paris in 1831 and the Chamber of Commerce's industrial census in 1846 
give some clue to the occupational structure of the city's population. “The 
percentage of printers, shoemakers, jewelrymakers, and tailors among the 
adult combatants is approximately the same in each case as their percentage 
in the adult, employed, male population. "The percentage of masons among 


3 Georges Lefebvre, "Foules révolutionnaires,” Etudes sur la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 
1954), 271—87; George Rudé, The Crowd in the French Revolution (New York, 1959); Albert 
Soboul, Les Sans-culottes parisiens en lAn u: Mouvement populaire et gouvernement révolution- 
naire 2 juin 1793-9 Thermidor An u (Paris, 1958). 

t Archives Nationales [hereafter cited as AN], F!* III 33, Ministère de l'Intérieur, Com- 
mission des Récompenses nationales [hereafter cited as CRN], 2°™* État des citoyens tués, . 
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includes 211 of the 496 names on the two états. In 1840 the names of the dead were inscribed’ 
on the Column of July on the Place de la Bastille; these names, 504 in all, are printed in the - 
Bulletin des lois du Royaume de France, 9th Sér., XXI, No. 746 (July. 22, 1840), 79-86. - 
'The acceptability of the dead, wounded, and other combatants who received compensation as 
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arc probably underrepresented in the last two categories. Financial assistance was intended 
only for -those in need, and. some, even among the wounded, did not apply for it; 
others who applied did not qualify. At the opposite end of the social scale men with police 
records and uires from justice may have feared to ask for assistance, and some illiterates 
perhaps did not even know how to apply, although the government made a conscientious 
effort to find all those deserving of help. The dead are subject to fewer reservations as a 
sample, for no compelling reasons existed to induce either the government or relatives to keep 
names off the list. The occupational distributions in the two lists—the dead, on the one: 
hand, and the wounded and other combatants, on the. other—are strikingly similar, which 
suggests that the latter list was not seriously affected. by omissions. Both compilations may 
have been distorted by the reluctance of combatants to report themselves, and of survivors 
and government agents to report others, under any but respectable occupational moe even 
though their connections with them were perhaps remote. 
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the adult dead and wounded, however, was more than double, of lock- 
smiths approximately double, and of carpenters, joiners, and cabinetmakers 
at least a third larger than their percentages in the total population of 
employed, adult men.” Members of these same old, established crafts, so 
conspicuously active in 1830, usually occupied a large place in the revolu- 
tionary crowds in Paris in 1789 to 1795.9 Their esprit de corps and their 
jrondeur tradition perhaps encouraged collective violence in 1830. 

The records include no category of the unemployed. The rubric of lowest 
economic status is that of the laborer, and but little above it are the clerks 
and gargons in a variety of enterprises. All of these contributed to the 
combatants—126 laborers, 79 clerks, 52 gargons—although not out of propor- 
tion to their large numbers in the city, and even these must not be equated 
with the scum and the barbarians of Paris.” An official of one of the 
dressing stations set up during the fighting to care for the wounded reported 
that almost all the combatants whom he saw were honest, laborious work- 
men, well thought of by their employers? and the report of a committee 
organized to aid the wounded in the Third Arrondissement stated pointedly 
that anyone who thought that the Revolution was made by "the last class" 
of the people would be mistaken. The combatants from that district, which 
included the quarter of Montmartre and the area around the central markets, 
were craftsmen who owned their own shops, well-paid workers with jobs, 
and former soldiers. A police report to the Commission des Récompenses 
nationales on the morality of thirty-three claimants for widows pensions 
who were not legally married showed among them only three "exceptions" 
to good morals; most of the widows were orderly women who had lived 
with their men for many years.!? 

Independent compilations of the dead and wounded in two arrondisse- 
ments confirm the important place of skilled craftsmen in the crowd. A 
registry of payments made to dependents in the Eighth Arrondissement, 
which included the Faubourg Saint-Antoine and the Marais, listed fifty- 
four men killed in combat. Among them were but three laborers. The 


5 Département de la Seine, Recherches statistiques sur la ville de Paris es le Département 
de la Seine (6 vols., Paris, 1826-60), V, Tableau No. 120, VI, 34, 526, 626; Chambre de 
Commerce de Paris, Statistique de l'industrie à Paris . . . pour les années 1847-1848 (Paris, 
1850), Pt. 1, 38, Pt. 2, Tableaux généraux Nos. aC, 2D, 2E, 2G, aH, 21, 2K. 

8 Rudé, Crowd in the French Revolution, 185, 246—48. 

TAN, F* III 33, 2°@° État des citoyens tués; ibid., 34—37, État des sommes payées aux 
combattants; Seine, Recherches statistiques, Tableau No. 120. 

8 Victor Crochon, "Souvenirs," MS in Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de Paris [here- 
after cited as Bibl. hist. de Paris], Sér. 23, FGms 320-22, II, 881. 

9 Archives du Département de la Seine [hereafter cited as AD, Seine], V"'* 287, Com- 
mission des Secours pour les Blessés de Juillet, 3* Arrond., Compte rendu. 

19 AN, F** III 33, Préfet de Police to Président, CRN, June 20, 1831. 
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largest occupational groups were six cabinetmakers and joiners, four sawyers, 
three locksmiths, and two masons.** On an early list of fifty-two dead and 
wounded in the Second Arrondissement identified by occupation were 
seven masons and six locksmiths.” 

In the so-called “Bourgeois Revolution” of 1830 the middle and upper 
bourgeoisie were either immune to bullets or absent from the firing line. 
Immunity is improbable, however, for some bourgeois met their ends as. 
uninvolved bystanders like that negogiant filateur who, the record says, 
was kiled while "out on business" or like the merchant killed "at his 
window.”!® On the commission's list of dead were one doctor and one 
teacher but no bankers, no lawyers, no deputies, no publishers or journalists, 
although another source listed one journalist dead.* A few from this 
class do figure among the wounded and other combatants—four doctors, 
one lawyer, and eight teachers but no journalists, no publishers, no dep- 
uties—and all combined their numbers do not even approach the number 
of masons or of cabinetmakers alone.!5 The top-hatted bourgeois on the 
barricade in Ferdinand Delacroix's "Liberty Leading the People" scarcely 
deserves his conspicuous place, certainly not as a symbol of this kind in 
this perilous spot: 

Delacroix would mislead us, too, i£ we should assume from his painting 
that women and gamins played a considerable role in the fighting of July. 
The commission recorded no women dead on its list. At least two were 
killed, not, however, as combatants but apparently as unlucky spectators.!® 
The names of fifty-two women appear on the commission's list of wounded. 


11 AD, Seine, D3 1-2, “Morts. Ancien 8°"* Arrt.” 

12 “Rapport de M”. Sensier . . . commissaire de 2° Arrondissement, chargé de constater le 
nombre de victimes . . . des glorieuses journées des 27, 28 et 29 Juillet 1830,” MS in Bibl. 
hist. de Paris, Sér. 23, FGms 784. The difference between the proportion of immigrants among 
the activists and their proportion among the total adult population, if any actually exists, is 
too small to sustain the contention that the crowd was recruited from the nomadic, rejected 
part of the population. About 67 per cent of the city's population in 1833 was born outside 
the capital department. Born outside its limits were 76 per cent of the dead and 71 per cent 
of the wounded on whom this information is available (two-thirds of the total). The first 
figure should probably be revised upward before it is compared with the last two. The dead 
and wounded of 1830 were largely adults. The total population, on the other hand, included 
children, of whom a higher proportion is likely to be native born, and the adult population 
alone would have a higher proportion of those born outside the department. The lack of 
statistics of immigrants divided by age groups prevents exact determination of the size of this 
upward revision. (Louis Chevalier, La Formation de la population parisienne au xix’ siècle 
[Paris, 1950], 284-85; AN, F!* III 33, 2°™* Etat des citoyens tués; zhid., 34-37, États des 
sommes payées aux blessés pensionnés . . . ; États des sommes payées aux blessés pensionnés 
temporairement. . . .) 

18 AD, Seine, D3 1-2, “Morts. Ancien 8*?* Arrt.” 

14 AN, Fl III 33, 2'?* Etat des citoyens tués; AD, Seine, V"!* 3, CRN, 4* Arrond., 
Dossier Thonux, ; 

15 AN, E!4 III 34-37, États des sommes payées aux combattants. 

16 “Rapport de M”, Sensier”; AD, Seine, D3 1-2, “Morts. Ancien 8°™* Arr*.” 
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One was reported to have fought the Royal Guard with a kitchen knife, 
but more commonly the role of women, if they were actively engaged, 
was in pulling up pavements, throwing stones, and caring for the wounded." 

A prefect of police wrote in 1832 that the gamins of the capital, those 
homeless, lawless urchins of the street, always carried the first stones to 
the barricades and were always in the forefront of resistance in revolu- 
tionary movements, a statement that would seem to justify the prominence 
that Delacroix gave to his gamin mounting the barricade, a pistol in each 
hand, side by side with Liberty herself? Yet the presence of the gamin there 
is as misleading as that of the cravated bourgeois or the bosomy lady. 
Among the recorded dead were three boys of fourteen years and one of 
twelve. The twelve-year-old was killed while passing cartridges to his 
father, a relationship that rules hirn out of the abandoned youth? On 
the tables of the wounded and other fighters who received financial assist- 
ance were two eight-year-old boys, one of ten years, and sixteen between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, a total of nineteen among more than 
fifteen hundred combatants?? Some of these were probably accidental 
casualties—the two eight-year-olds, almost certainly. Not all the remainder 
were waifs and urchins. One thirteen-year-old was the son of a building 
contractor and elector. His brother, just a year older, won the Medal of 
July for his part in the fighting.?! 

Of the dead and wounded whose ages were recorded, 54 per cent were 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-five. All of these were born after 
1789 and could not have remembered the great days of the Revolution 
or been moved by any personal experience in it. Indeed, fewer than 5 
per cent were old enough to have meaningful personal recollections of the 
Revolution. On the other hand, more than half were of an age to remember 
the Empire and to have served in the imperial armies.” 

Knowing that the crowd was composed largely of men from skilled 
crafts, reasonably mature in years, makes the question of their motivation 
in taking up arms not less but more puzzling. The crowds on July 26, 


17 "Rapport de M". Sensier"; AD, Seine, V°'* 1, CRN, 4° Arrond., Dossiers A, Antoine 
and M. Gabriel; AN, F? 1155, Combattants de Juillet, Dossier Haeberlet; Raymond Lecuyer, 
La Révolution de Juillet . . . : Impresions et récits contemporains (Paris, [n.d.]), 62, 63, 
77, 96, 105. 

18 Chevalier, Classes laborieuses, 120. 

19 AN, Fi? TII 33, 2*9* État des citoyens tués. 

20 Ibid., 34-37, États des sommes payées aux blessés pensionnés; États des sommes payées 
aux blessés pensionnés temporairement. 

21 Ibid., 43, CRN, Dossier Barbier. 

22 Ibid., 33, 2°”® État des citoyens tués; ¿bid., 34—37, États des sommes payées aux blessés 
pensionnés; Etats des sommes payées aux blessés pensionnés temporairement. 
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the day on which the five ordinances appeared in Le Moniteur, were simply 
random strollers and idle spectators around the Palais-Royal and the offices 
of opposition newspapers. Paris was a city of apartment dwellers, and to 
escape their cramped and hot quarters Parisians spent much of their 
leisure time in parks and on the streets. July 26 was a Monday, a holiday 
for many, and the crowds that day scarcely differed from those that 
gathered in the center of the city on any hot, summer holiday. They 
showed little interest in the newly published ordinances. The King and 
his ministers were confident that the people would be indifferent, and on 
the twenty-sixth and on the morning of the twenty-seventh the temper 
of the city sustained their judgment.” In the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth Armand Carrel, editor of the opposition Le National, remarked 
bitterly to Charles de Rémusat on the peaceful appearance of the streets; 
he could foresee no general resistance to the ordinances.** At a meeting 
of journalists in the office of Le National those who had just come across 
the city reported that the people were not moving. The next day the 
Viscount Saint-Chamans, an officer of the Royal Guard, happened to pass 
the newspaper offices where editors and publishers were defying efforts 
of police to confiscate their presses for violating the new press ordinance; 
large crowds had gathered, and he heard some threatening words, but he 
had seen such crowds in Paris before, and he recalled that they had 
shouted, but not acted. He expected nothing different this time.“ 

The unconcerned gatherings even on the twenty-sixth did include some 
groups of men who had wellestablished connections among themselves 
and were not simply random concourses of individuals thrown together 
that day by chance. One such group was the printers, probably the most 
coherent and articulate body of skilled workers in the city, and they had 
just acquired a new and significant common grievance. To them alone 
among the craftsmen and workers of Paris, the five ordinances posed a 
direct and immediate threat. The first ordinance placed heavy censorship 
on the publication of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, and en- 
forcement of it would close many printing establishments and throw 


23 Ibid., 115 AP, Archives des familles Montholon et Sémonville, “Récit detaillé des 
entrevues qui eut le duc de Sémonville avec Charles X du 25 juillet au 7 août; ihid., CC 546, 
Chambre et Cour des Pairs, Testimony of Vicomte de Foucauld, commander, Gendarmerie 
royale de Paris, Nov. 28, 1830; Achille de Vaulabelle, Histoire des deux Restariwations (sth ed., 
8 vols, Paris, 1860), VIII, 164—65; Louis de Viel-Castel, Histoire de la Restauration (20 vols., 
Paris, 1860-78), XX, 539. 

" 3* Charles de Rémusat, Mémotres de ma vie, ed. Charles H. Pouthas (4 vols., Paris, [c. 1958- 
01), I, 316. 
25 Louis Blanc, Histoire de dir ans (rath ed., 5 vols., Paris, 1877), I, 181. 
26 Alfred de Saint-Chamans, Mémoires (Paris, 1896), 489-90. 
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hundreds of printers out of jobs. Printers did not work on Mondays, 
and on Monday, July 26, as they often did on holidays, they went out 
beyond the octroi wall to the rustic cafés, where the price of food and wine, 
frec of municipal taxes, was lower than in the city. Here on this day 
they talked about the ordinances, denounced Charles X, and the majority 
of them agreed that they would protest the new laws by staying away from 
work the next day. They tried to stir up the masons, the carpenters, and 
other workers gathered in the cafés but with no apparent success. The 
following morning a few of the printers reported for work, but they soon 
joined their striking colleagues after publishers canceled printing orders 
and heads of printing establishments closed their shops. Some five thousand 
aggrieved printing workers now roamed the streets, looking for allies in 
their protest.?® 

Throughout that day, July 27, the printers mixed in the thick of the 
increasingly threatening crowds around the Palais-Royal. They alone among 
all the occupational groups in Paris appeared repeatedly in police reports 
and other testimony of eyewitnesses. About noon some thirty of them 
provoked a squad of mounted gendarmes on the Place du Palais-Royal 
into charging up a narrow street where they were assailed from above and 
below by stones and by flower pots. Rémusat's friend Pierre Leroux, one 
of the publishers of Le Globe, encountered a band of printers roaming 
the streets that afternoon and was alarmed by their threatening appearance. 
A similar group, probably, ambushed a detachment of cavalry on the Rue 
de Rohan and pelted it with rocks. A police summary of the growing 
violence that evening declared that everywhere the leaders of the crowd 
were heads of printing shops, journalists, and unemployed lawyers and 
that their followers were their workers.?? 

The printers’ role seems to have been principally one of provocation. 
They did not figure prominently in the serious fighting of the succeeding 
days. Twenty-eight appear in the Commission des Récompenses nationale’s 
records of dead, wounded, and other combatants—a small showing com- 


27 Le Moniteur universal (Paris), July 26, 1830. 

28 Ladvocat, “Note pour Monsicur le Ministre de l'Intérieur sur les ouvriers imprimeurs,” 
Sept. 4, 1830, reprinted in Paul Chauvet, Ouvriers du livre en France de 1789 à la constitution 
de la Fédération du Livre (Paris, 1956), 645-46; Vaulabelle, Histoire des deux Restaurations, 
VII, 204-205; Marie Joseph de Lafayette, Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du Général 
Lafayette, publiés par sa famille (6 vols., Paris, 1837—38), VI, 384. 

39 AN, 149 AP r, Papiers de Claude Mangin, Préfet de Police, Rapports de police, July 27, 
28, 1830; sbid., CC 547, Chambre et Cour des Pairs, Commission de la Chambre des Deputés, 
Enquéte, Sept. 16, 1830; sdid., CC 550, Chambre et Cour des Pairs, Mondar, Officier de Paix, 
Rapport, July a 1830, 1:00 p.m.j AD, Seine, VK? 17, Rapport d' “un attaché à la rédaction du 
Figaro"; tbid., V"'* 3, CRN, 4° Arrond., Dossier Mclien; Rémusat, Mémosres, ed. Pouthas, U, 
322. 
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pared with the 118 stonemasons or the 126 carpenters, cabinetmakers, and 
joiners.*° 

The liberal journalists were another coherent group among the early 
aimless crowds. The five ordinances at once assaulted their principles and 
threatened their livelihoods. A number of them met on July 26 in the 
offices of Le National and drew up an inflammatory protest against the 
King’s violation of the charter. The next morning Le Globe, Le Journal 
du Commerce, Le National, and Le Temps appeared in defiance of the 
law. All of them carried the protest, and the last two also printed it on 
posters. Journalists, printers, and the employees of at least one news dealer 
distributed copies to cafés, restaurants, and reading rooms in all quarters 
of Paris, and some of them went about reading the protest aloud to all who 
would listen and adding their own. comments and exhortations. 

Except for the journalists’ printed protest we do not know what they 
and the printers said in their incitement of the crowd. The published 
protest was purely political—a denunciation of the ministry for violation 
of the charter and an: appeal to the Chamber of Deputies to resist the 
government's illegal 'actions.** The crowds first heard it with surprise and 
incomprehension.--Defense of a charter under which they had neither the 
right to vote nor the right to hold office was no affair of theirs. One 
captured combatant, questioned about the charter, identified it as a piece 
of state-owned property whose revenue the King was trying to appropri- 
atel®* Yet by evening of that day the crowd was hurling bricks and stones 
at police and soldiers and pillaging arms shops and the next day was in 
pitched battle with the King’s best troops. 

The journalists’ call for defiance, although couched in political terms, 
may have been understood as an invitation to protest against economic 
distress, both present and past, that was easily blamed on the government. 
In the depression that had afflicted France since 1828 wage rates had fallen 
generally throughout the country, and unemployment had reached serious 

80 AN, E! TII 33, 2°™° Etat des citoyens tués; ¿bid., II 34-37, État des sommes payées aux 
combattants. 

31 Rémusat, Mémoires, ed. Pouthas, U, 316; Crochon, "Souvenirs," II, 30-32; Viel-Castel, 
Histoire de la Restauration, XX, 562-66. 

8? Blanc, Histoire de dix ans, l, 188; Viel-Castel, Histoire de la Restauration, VIII, 205; 
Anais de Raucon Bazin to J. F. Michaud, Aug. 10, 1830, in A. J. de Marnay, Mémoires 
secrets et témoinages authentiques: Chute de Charles X . . . (Paris, 1875), 12-13; Alexandre 
Mazas, “Mémoires,” in Lecuyer, Revolution de Juillet, 27; AN, CC 549, Chambre et Cour des 
Pairs, Mangin to Auguste Jules Polignac, July 27, 1830; AD, Seine, DM13 1, Administration 
général, Venard to CRN, Feb. 7, 1831; ibid, V?!* 1, CRN, 4° Arrond,, Dossier Delavier; 
Le Globe (Paris), July 27, 1830. 

88 The text of the protest is reprinted in Blanc, Histoire de dix ans, I, 478-80. 


84 Ibid., 188, 202-203; Paul Mantoux, “Patrons et ouvriers en juillet 1830," Revue d'histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, HI (Sept-Oct. 1901), 292. 
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proportions,* Poor harvests in 1827 and 1828 had forced the price of bread 
in Paris to ominously high levels—to a high of twenty-one sous for a four- 
livre loaf in May and June 1829.9? The price had by February 1830 receded 
to fifteen sous, an amount that the police judged still to be excessive for a 
workingman’s budget.” In June 1830 the price of flour on the Paris market 
again began to rise. On July 16 the price of bread was increased for the 
first time in eight months, and the police were apprehensive of the popular 
reaction to the increase.°® The closing of printing shops and a number of 
other businesses on July 27 and 28, either for lack of orders or deliberately 
to add to popular resentment against the government, aggravated existing 
troubles.?? | 

In the July Days some Parisians were unquestionably on the streets to 
protest against economic distress. A police officer on duty in the garden 
of the Palais-Royal on the afternoon of July 27 reported that men there 
complained of having no jobs.*° Viscount de Foucauld, commander of 
the Gendarmerie in the fighting, heard complaints from combatants of 
the lack of bread.* When Alfred de Saint-Chamans, commander of the 
column sent across Paris to pacify the Faubourg Saint-Antoine on July 28, 
exhorted the crowd on the Place de la Bastille to be calm and to go back 
to work, a woman shouted that one could not be calm when one lacked 
money to buy bread or go back to work when shops were closed. Saint- 
Chamans gave her a five-franc piece, and she began to shout, "Vive le 
Roil" a cry that those around her took up while holding out their hands, 
and they continued it as long as Saint-Chamans had coins to distribute. 
Had he been given a treasury van instead of artillery pieces to head his 
column, Saint-Chamans claimed, he could have pacified the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine without firing a shot.* The people whom he encountered on 
the Place de la Bastille were not, however, combatants, and the willingness 
to shout “Vive le Roil” in the hope of receiving five francs did not mean 
that the shouters were all hungry and about to resort to violence if they 
failed to get it. 


85 Labrousse, Mouvement ouvrier, 30, 37, 90-95; Louis Girard, Étude comparée des mouve- 
ments révolutionnaires en France en 1830, 1848, 1870-71 (1830-1848) (Paris, [n.d.]), 5556. 
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Among the known combatants, economic grievances did certainly exist, 
but for only a minority did they provide an acknowledged motive to take 
up arms. In 1,142 individual dossiers in the archives of the Commission 
des Récompenses nationales and its local committees are but fifty-eight 
acknowledgments of personal motives for joining the combat of the July 
Days. Of these fifty-eight only seven persons mentioned economic griev- 
ances. Six said that they were unemployed. One of them added that he 
owed three terms of rent, another that he had had no work “for a long 
time.” One spoke of the “state of misery” to which unemployment had 
reduced him. One was a printing worker thrown out of his job by the 
events of July 26 and 27.8 

If economic distress had been the principal force driving men to revolu- 
tion, one might logically expect that those in most dire misery would have 
been in the forefront of the insurrection. 'The combatants were not, in fact, 
from the poorest levels of Parisian society but chiefly from skilled and 
settled occupations not at this time particularly affected by unemployment. 

One man seems to have been moved by a desire to escape his family 
responsibilities. The “Widow” Andro reported to the commission that her 
husband left their lodgings on July 27 and never returned. Three witnesses 
testified to having seen his body among the dead on the Pont Notre-Dame, 
the scene of heavy fighting on July 28. 'Two months later the commission 
learned that this particular "mort pour la liberté" was living in Pacy-sur- 
Eure in good health.** 

The secondary place of economic distress in the discernible motivation 
of the combatants may have been owing to the considerable recovery of 
the Parisian economy between the nadir of the depression in 1829 and 
the summer of 1830. Deep misery was not uncommon in the winter of 
1829-1830, but the cold weather was neither so intense nor so prolonged 
as in the preceding year, and a higher level of employment left fewer 
persons destitute. The price of bread, although still high, was 30 per cent 
below its top of the preceding year. The building trades, one of the city's 
largest industries, revived early in the spring, and both resident and migrant 
workers found jobs. Martin Nadaud, who went to Paris in March 1830 
to begin his career as a mason, recorded in his memoirs no shortage of 
work during that spring and summer. Daily police reports reflected a 
relaxation of the apprehensions of the preceding year; in the late winter 
and early spring they occasionally remarked on the tranquillity of the 
population, and in the succeeding weeks the reports carried scarcely an 
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allusion to the possibility of public disorders. The modest rise in the price 
of bread in mid-July, which did arouse some official apprehension, actually 
stirred no popular protest,* 

Lefebvre, drawing on his knowledge of the behavior of crowds in the 
Revolution of 1789, suggested that a dramatic event can change an innocent 
gathering of individuals into a revolutionary crowd. A revolutionary 
mentality may lie latent below the surface of an apparently random as- 
sembly of men and women; then some happening may quickly call it to 
the surface, giving all a common cause and galvanizing them into a 
revolutionary force. Louis Blanc and Achille de Vaulabelle, writing a 
hundred years before Lefebvre, discerned this pattern in the changing 
complexion of the Parisian crowd of July 1830. The men and women 
gathered in the garden of the Palats-Royal and the nearby streets had at 
first heard the incitement of the printers and journalists and a few in- 
terested bourgeois with indifference. The concentration of gendarmes and 
troops in the area stirred some hostility, but it found outlet in the throwing 
of stones, the breaking of street lamps, and one or two isolated attacks on 
police posts. Disorderly crowds were not unusual in the streets of Paris on 
warm summer nights, and their presence alone did not presage revolution.* 
Two occurrences opened up the vast storehouse of accumulated resentments 
against the Bourbons and awakened revolutionary and imperial memories 
of resistance to them. The first was the appointment to the command of 
troops charged with enforcing the five ordinances and maintaining order 
in Paris of Marshal Auguste Frédéric Louis Viesse de Marmont, duke of 
Ragusa. This man, whose surrender had precipitated the fall of France in 
1814, was associated with national humiliation and the shame of two occupa- 
tions. His name had been adopted into the language as a term of oppro- 
brium. News of his appointment, declared Blanc, discredited the government 
and turned a printers’, journalists’, and politicians’ quarrel into a popular 


cause.*? 
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On the succeeding morning came a second provocative event. The tri- 
color appeared on one of the towers of Notre Dame, and the ringing of 
the cathedral's great bell, seldom heard in the capital, at once attracted 
attention to it. For fifteen years this proscribed revolutionary flag had been 
seen only surreptitiously in Paris. Now it flew above the city—a popular 
symbol of the Revolution and the Empire and of successful resistance to 
the Bourbons and their foreign allies.** The appointment of Ragusa had 
recalled the resentments, the anger, both personal and national, against 
the Bourbons accumulated over a decade and a half. The tricolor recalled 
the possibility of defiance and of national triumph over this unpopular 
house. Now mixed with the earlier cries of "Vive la Charte," "À bas 
Polignac,” and “A bas les ministres" were shouts of “A bas les Bourbons” 
and “A bas la Royauté.” Bands of men roamed the streets destroying the 
royal arms on shop signs and defacing the royal adjective on public 
buildings." Rémusat was amazed to discover in these days the “fund of 
black, patriotic passion that a good part of the population harbored against 
the Bourbons,” and even the contemporary royalist historian, Alfred Nette- 
ment, conceded that patriotic resentment against the Bourbons, albeit mis- 
guided, was a potent motive behind the popular rising." 

In the records of combatants' professed motives, hostility to the Bourbons 
occupied the most prominent place. Almost half of those who stated why 
they took up arms said that they were moved by personal grievances 
against the governments of Louis XVIII and Charles X. Fourteen had been 
dismissed from the army, the navy, or the civil service or retired on small 
pensions. Four charged that they were victims of political persecution, two 
that the government had discriminated against their families, and two 
that they had been refused jobs in the civil service. Two mentioned 
resentment against actions of the King's troops on July 27. The second 
largest category of motives fell within the revolutionary sentiments that 
Blanc and Vaulabelle saw aroused by the display of the tricolor. Eight men 
afirmed that they fought for their rights and liberty, and five others pro- 
fessed other ideological motives: to defend the patrie, to repulse “assassins 
of the nation," or to fulfill the duties of a citizen. One said he was a 
former Carbonaro.™ 
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Anticlericalism seems to have had no distinct part in moving men to 
insurrection until the last day of the fighting, July 29. That morning a 
rumor spread that priests were firing on the people from windows of the 
archbishop's palace; stirred by this report and perhaps by the rumor that 
the archbishop had urged adoption of the five ordinances, a crowd of men, 
women, and children broke into the palace and ransacked it. Early in 
the afternoon a group of National Guardsmen invaded the Jesuit house 
at Montrouge, an establishment that had been popularly associated with 
the alleged occult power of that order in the government of Charles X. 
They found the place deserted except for a few frightened servants; the 
priests had hastily fled, leaving behind their dinner on the stove, their 
places set at the refectory table, and an "excellent wine," which the in- 
vaders used, one of them reported, to drink "to the health of Saint- 
Ignatius.” °* 

These anticlerical outbursts were peripheral actions that had no in- 
fluence on the outcome of the insurrection. Elsewhere, however, the crowd, 
within two days, had so harassed, unnerved, and finally routed its opponents 
that on. the afternoon of the twenty-ninth the ministry ordered all govern- 
ment forces out of the capital city. 

How was this chance assemblage of Parisians able to sustain a prolonged 
resistance and eventually to defeat the royal army and make itself the 
master of Paris? Clearly the street fighters were skillfully led. This leader- 
ship has been attributed to the National Guard and to students of the 
École polytechnique, but they did little until near the end of the struggle. 
Many guardsmen donned their uniforms, banned since the dissolution of 
the guard in 1827, but with few exceptions they took no part in the 
fighting, being concerned chiefly with guarding their own property. Had 
the combatants depended on the students of the École polytechnique for 
leadership they surely would have been defeated, for few if any of the 
students appeared on the scene until the twenty-ninth. A delegation from 
the school called on Odilon Barrot and on the Marquis de Lafayette in 
the night of the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth to offer the services of 
the students, but for their trouble they received only the avuncular advice to 
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stay in their classrooms? The next day the royal authorities closed the 
school, and the students dispersed to homes of families and relatives, and 
there most of them remained until the fighting was over, Of the 250 or 
more Polytechniciens who sympathized with the opposition to Charles X 
only 61 actually fought in the July Days and those only on the final day 
after the outcome was largely decided.’® 

Equally dubious is the leadership attributed to students from other 
schools in Paris and to former members of the Carbonari. Law students 
did appear among the disorderly gatherings around the Palais-Royal on 
July 26 and 27. Some of them later claimed that they had excited the 
crowds to resistance, and one even testified that he had led a group of 
youths in attacks on a barracks of the Gendarmerie, the Hötel de Ville, 
and the Tuileries. The casualties among students indicated, however, that 
few were on the firing line; three student dead appeared on the list of 
the Commission des Récompenses nationales and but seven wounded.” 
Both Blanc and Vaulabelle mention former Carbonari among the activists, 
but the archives yield only one vague allusion to any of them acting within 
their organization to resist the ordinances. On the government's final com- 
pilation of 504 dead are but 2 known to have belonged to the Carbonari 
in 1821-1822, and one other was among the wounded.” 

The principal source of leadership was probably the armies of the 
republic and the Empire. The Revolution of 1789 had made warfare a 
citizen's business, and among Parisians of 1830 were hundreds of veterans of 
revolutionary and Napoleonic armies. A report prepared for the mayor of 
the Second Arrondissement listed, among forty-three persons who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the fighting in that district, five former officers 
and soldiers cited particularly for their leadership. It mentioned, too, a 
sergeant on leave from the Eighth Infantry Regiment who took com- 
mand of men in the streets and showed them how to cope with the 
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fire of the troops. The records of the Commission des Récompensés na- 
Honales reveal the similar role of veterans in other districts of Paris. A 
doctör who cared för wounded during the days of combat reported that 
two-thirds of those he treated were veterans?! 

Sociologists and historians, too, when they attempt to assign causes to 
violent popular movements of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, have usually associated public disorder with social change. In- 
dustrialization and urbanization undermined the authority of traditional 
elites, created miserable conditions of material existence for large parts 
of the population, uprooted people from familiar environments, and placed 
them in strange surroundings where they found no honorable place. Along 
with these developments came new aspirations for reform or revolution 
and new alignments of those who shared these aspirations and of those 
who feared them.” | 

Study of the crowd in the Revolution of 1830 confirms some of these 
generalizations, but raises significant reservations about others. The issue 
of an elite discredited by recent social change is scarcely involved because, 
for Parisians in 1830, the discredit of the Bourbons and their aristocratic 
adherents was part of the political heritage of the Revolution of 1789, not 
a recent social development. Miserable conditions of existence and rejection 
by society were less important in this case than the generalizations would 
make them. The combatants of 1830 were not men bowed down by the 
weight of misery. They were largely artisans from the city's established 
and respected crafts, shopkeepers, and employees. In July 1830 they were 
touched by no sudden affliction of misery. The printers perhaps foresaw a 
rapid decline into poverty if the first ordinance were enforced, but most 
of the combatants were not directly hurt by the ordinances. No more were 
those who took up arms the uprooted and outcasts of Paris. 'The structure 
of Parisian society had not yet been seriously disturbed by industrialization; 
the factory system had there effected few, new alignments among the 
working population. Loyalties were still to traditional crafts, and the record 
of the many strikes and labor demonstrations in the months after July 
1830 shows that it was within them that Parisian workers ordinarily took 
collective action.“ The role of the printers in the Revolution and the 
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large numbers of men from the other old, established crafts—masons, 
cabinetmakers, and locksmiths, for example—suggest that these traditional 
occupational affinities had a part in inducing men to resort to force. The 
aspirations for reform, too, were traditional, not the products of new in- 
dustrialization. They came from the Revolution of 1789. In taking up 
arms the combatants of 1830 were expressing personal and public grievances 
against the Bourbons and hopefully striking a blow for the restoration of 
vaguely conceived liberties and national prestige popularly associated with 
the Revolution and the Empire. 

The activists and the public disorders they created were not, then, 
products of massive social changes of the nineteenth century. Rather they 
were an expression of timeless economic complaints, of loyalties within 
traditional crafts, of popular resentments against symbols of the old regime, 
and of eighteenth-century ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 


~ 


American Historians and the Military History of 


the American Revolution 
Don HicctnsotHam* 


CONSIDERABLE attention has recently been given to changes since the 
late eighteenth century in historians' interpretations of the American 
Revolution. Although the political, social, and economic aspects of the 
subject have been fully re-examined, the shifting points of view on the 
military side of the Revolution have been largely neglected. The lack of 
analytical treatment of revolutionary military historiography raises pertinent 
questions. What has been the place of military history in relation to the 
over-all study of the American Revolution? Who have been the historians 
of the War of Independence, and what has been the nature of their 
contributions? Finally, to what extent have their writings reflected the 
interests and aims of the historians’ particular eras? This essay, in attempting 
to pursue these topics, suggests that there have been three rather distinct 
periods in the investigation of the military phase of the Revolution. In the 
first, extending roughly to the end of the nineteenth century, serious 
' historians and the reading public displayed a keen enthusiasm for the 
war itself. But in the second, covering approximately the four decades 
before America’s entrance into World War II, revolutionary warfare lost 
much of its attraction. Only in the third period, beginning about 1945, has 
the military theme re-entered the mainstream of revolutionary studies. 
The rapid growth of American nationalism in the years following 
independence found expression in historical writings on Washington and 
his comrades in arms. A nation needs its pantheon of warriors who have 
performed glorious deeds. In America there was no temple; instead, its 
Olympians were enshrined in the historical literature. Since American 
national history was exceedingly short, these necessari came from the 
Revolution. In a sense, American history was the Revolution, and the 
Revolution was envisaged primarily as a war of independence. But if 
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nationalism was the moving spirit behind historical works, the prose itself 
bore witness to the emerging romantic movement in America. The great 
struggle with the mother country, fraught with epic and dramatic possibilities, 
abounding in heroes and villains, was a tailor-made subject for writers 
under the romantic spell. 

These eighteenth- and nineteenth-century military historians of the 
Revolution were mostly gentlemen-scholars—lawyers, businessmen, writers, 
and clergymen. Like Francis Parkman, John Motley, and William Hickling 
Prescott (their distinguished contemporaries who wrote about wars outside 
the United States), revolutionary authors like William Johnson, William 
Gilmore Simms, and Washington Irving obtained most of their incomes 
from means other than their endeavors to re-create the American past." Lesser 
known today are J. T. Headley, a former minister and semiprofessional 
writer, whose Washington and His Generals . . . (2 vols., New York, 1847) 
appeared in the same year that Rufus Griswold, a literary anthologist, pro- 
duced his Washington and the Generals of the American Revolution . . . 
(2 vols., Philadelphia, 1847). Extravagantly eulogistic of the commander in 
chief and his lieutenants, both enjoyed a warm reception, despite their simul- 
taneous publication. 'The ability of revolutionary military historians to reach 
the reading public is further borne out by the numerous popular magazines 
carrying articles on the War of Independence, including the North American 
Review, the United States Magazine, the Southern Literary Messenger, Put- 
nam's Monthly, and Harper's New Monthly Magazine. Female readers also 
managed to digest this fare, since Godey's Lady's Book occasionally printed 
stories on “The Battle of Princeton" and similar topics. 

Further testimony on the vitality of the War of Independence came from 
Benson J. Lossing, who traveled up and down the thirteen original states 
sketching the battlefields of the Revolution. Lossing observed in his Piczorial 
Field Book of the Revolution that his countrymen were well aware of the 
exciting events of the nation's first war, a fact he attributed partly to the 
war's being fought on American soil. The battlefields were "places widely 
known in tbeir respective districts. . . . Everywhere the memorials of our 
Revolution are cherished with devotional earnestness. . . .” Lossing, a New 
Yorker, seemed to have had some apprehension as to how a Yankee traveler 
in the South in the 1850's would be received, but he soon found that in Dixie, 
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as well as elsewhere, his desire to preserve the scenes of revolutionary glories 
aroused nothing but enthusiasm and respect.? 

In revolutionary literature, the initial importance of the military theme 
stands out in biography. Washington's various biographers, starting with 
John Marshall? emphasized the Virginian's role at Trenton and Princeton, 
Brandywine and Germantown, Valley Forge and Yorktown, in preference 
to his less spectacular duties as President. The fascination for biography is 
also revealed in numerous directories or dictionaries of heroic Americans* 
and in the Library of American Biography edited by Jared Sparks. Published 
between 1834 and 1847, Sparks's project included fifteen revolutionary fight- 
ing men, Sparks himself writing sketches of Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, 
and Charles Lee.” Generally these nineteenth-century biographers wrote in 
a hero-worshipping vein, most notably in cases where the biographer and his 
subject were kinsmen. 

A strong spirit of partisanship, characterizing studies of Nathanael 
Greene, Daniel Morgan, Israel Putnam, Joseph Reed, Timothy Pickering, 
Alexander Hamilton, and others, gave rise to heated controversies carried 
on in pamphlets, monographs, and publications like Niles’ Weekly Register 
and the North American Review. William Johnson, Greene's first serious 
biographer, and an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
lashed out at several officers who had served under the Rhode Island general. 
While Johnson's aspersions against Count Casimir Pulaski were answered by 
Paul Bentalow in a brief pamphlet? the jurist's criticisms of Henry “Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee drew a book-length rebuttal from Henry Lee, Jr.” The 
well-known historian George Bancroft took sharp issue with William B. 
Reed, whose biography of his relative Joseph Reed had portrayed that revolu- 
tionary officer as a sterling patriot. Bancroft called Joseph Reed "a vacillating 
trimmer, who in 1774 and 1775 was not heartily in the cause of his country, 
and who near the end of 1776 meditated defection.”* 
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Monographs on battles and campaigns were also prevalent. In the opening 
decades of the nineteenth century, New England historians pre-empted the 
field, presenting histories that related mainly to their own region. By far the 
best-covered battle was Bunker Hill, where, as in biographical studies, differ- 
ing interpretations were noticeable—over the respective contributions of the 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire troops, and over the 
respective achievements of Joseph Warren, Israel Putnam, and William 
Prescott in that famous encounter. So many points about Bunker Hill were 
unresolved that one writer asked whether historians could really agree that 
the battle had taken place.) Though southern writers were slower to enter 
the fray, in the 1840's and 1850's a steady stream of volumes appeared from 
the hands of historians living below the Mason-Dixon line, a phenomenon 
that was in some measure a manifestation of southern nationalism. Francis 
L. Hawks, a North Carolina historian, declared that the Revolution had 
too long been the province of Yankee historians like Bancroft, whom he 
accused of viewing the South's part in a less than favorable light.*° 

Besides appealing to biographers and military enthusiasts in a narrow 
sense, the War of Independence attracted men who composed general his- 
tories of the American Revolution. The military and political aspects of the 
Revolution dominate the works of William Gordon, David Ramsay, George 
Bancroft, Richard Hildreth, and others.!! (Bancroft, for example, devoted 
two volumes of his magnum opus to the war years, treating the fighting in 
detail.) Most of these authors saw a vital connection between the political 
and military sides of the Revolution: the fight against Britain was waged 
in behalf of long-held American rights and liberties. Thus the patriot victory 
in 1783 was more than a feat of arms; it was equally a triumph for political 
principles. 

The sustained interest in the Revolutionary War did not decline in the 
years following the Civil War. The revolutionary centennial was widely 
commemorated. In western New York alone, the setting of General John 


9 Charles Hudson, Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker Hill (Boston, 1857). 

10 Francis L. Hawks to David L. Swain, Dec. 18, 1857, David L. Swain Papers, Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library. Additional evidence of southern 
feeling against American history as written by northerners appears in Jay B. Hubbell, 
“Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” ın American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth 
Boyd, ed. David Kelly Jackson (Durham, N. C., 1940), 193-95. 

11 William Gordon, The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America (4 vols., London, 1788); David Ramsay, History of the 
American Revolution (a vols, Philadelphia, 1789); George Bancroft, History of the United 
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1888); Richard Hildreth, History of the United States of America (6 vols., New York, 1849- 
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principles, but instead stressed economic factors as the chief causes of the Revolution. 
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Sullivan's campaign against the Six Nations, there were tbirty-one different 
celebrations in 1879 marking the one hundredth anniversary of that event. 
The Yorktown victory of 1781 was not only observed at centennial festivities 
in Virginia, but also at Delmonico's Restaurant in New York City, where a 
delegation of Frenchmen were the honored guests. In response to the "fervor 
of the centennial period," Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, 
brought forth his valuable and chiefly military Reader's Handbook of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1880). Amidst a new flurry of writings 
about the conflict with Britain came monographs commemorating the anni- 
versary of famous battles, for instance, Lyman C. Draper's King's Mountain 
. . . (Cincinnati, 1881). Indeed, throughout the nineteenth century American 
historians and their public, manifesting feelings of romantic nationalism, 
shared a genuine enthusiasm for the military history of the republic. 
Much of this military literature prior to 1900 was turgid and high flown 
in the manner of nineteenth-century popular nonfiction. Bold and fearless 
patriots, rushing from their fields and forges, were pictured hurling back the 
invading hordes of George III. Many biographies and monographs were 
anecdotal in nature; an author not infrequently stated proudly that his work 
was based primarily on the testimony of aged men who had actually been 
present in the battle or campaign in question. Still other early American 
historians are remembered principally today because they often plagiarized 
their descriptions of military events from Edmund Burke's Annual Regis- 
ter. Nevertheless, some of these histories have suffered too severely from 
modern criticism. The would-be historian at the end of the eighteenth 
century and even later witnessed a great desire of the literate public for 
reading material; it was therefore tempting to meet the demand as quickly 
as possible by resorting to practices that were hardly uncommon at the time. 
Furthermore, for some years source materials were generally unavailable 
except in small quantity. Few of the prominent American officers published 
their reminiscences: Major General William Heath's Memoirs . . . (Boston, 
1798) are impersonal and unenlightening; Henry Lee and James Wilkinson 
produced highly partisan accounts of operations in their own theaters of 
service.** The literary contribution of the continental enlisted man was also 
meager—unlike that of Johnny Reb or Billy Yank of the Civil War, who 
seems to have found sufficient time for keeping a diary or notebook. News- 


13 For the most recent discovery of a plagiarized revolutionary history, see R. Kent 
Newmyer, "Charles Stedman’s History of the American War,” American Historical Review, 
LXII (July 1958), 924-34. 
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papers, too, were fewer and less detailed for the Revolution than the Civil 
War. Nor were there reporters like "Bull Run" Russell or George Alfred 
Townsend of the 1860’s describing and analyzing the War of Independence. 

The best possible sources for the American side of the Revolutionary War 
were the letters of the leading participants. Much has been said about the 
correspondence of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and the other political 
leaders of the day, but a number of the military figures were equally capable 
of writing forceful, eloquent letters, especially Washington and Nathanael 
Greene. It was, in truth, a great age of letter writing, and not until the 
correspondence became accessible could histories of the war show marked 
improvement. 

By mid-nineteenth century the task of collecting and editing the docu- 
ments of the revolutionary era was well under way, owing to the labors of 
Sparks, Peter Force, R. W. Gibbes, Frank Moore, Lyman Draper, and 
others.!* Force, who launched the most ambitious program ever initiated 
for assembling a comprehensive record of the revolutionary years, planned to 
offer many volumes dealing with battles, campaigns, and the home front. 
Unfortunately, Force's massive undertaking was never completed, partly 
because Secretary of State William L. Marcy cut off funds. Even so, in the 
volumes brought to fruition, Force amassed a mountain of information on 
military affairs during 1775-1776; thus his American Archives . . . remains 
the most rewarding single compilation for that period. 

With the accumulation of more reliable source materials, many new 
books came forth to supersede older ones that were marred by myth and 
legend. Undoubtedly the best accounts were narratives of battles and cam- 
paigns. Richard Frothingham's History of the Siege of Boston (Boston, 
1851), Henry P. Johnston's Campaign of 1776 around New York .. . (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 1878), David Schenck's North Carolina, 1780-1781 (Raleigh, 
N. C., 1889), and William S. Stryker's The Battles of Trenton and Princeton 


14 Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, ed. Jared Sparks (1a vols., 
Boston, 1829-30); The Writings of George Washington . . . , ed. id. (12 vols., Boston, 1834- 
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American Historians (New York, 1917), 233-302. 
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(Boston and New York, 1898) have permanent value. These studies demon- 
strate, however, that military history was, on the whole, narrowly conceived 
to mean the field of combat. Captain John Parker mustering his company 
on Lexington Common, Washington crossing the ice-filled Delaware, Greene 
struggling through the fog at Germantown, John Sevier smashing Patrick 
Ferguson at King's Mountain, young Alexander Hamilton seizing a redoubt 
at Yorktown—all this, and little more, was military history. 

Even within their limited framework, the better military histories of the 
nineteenth century contained certain uniform weaknesses: the lack of atten- 
tion given the British side of the war; the failure to credit France with a 
large role in determining the outcome; and the undue praise heaped upon 
the American militia and regulars by writers such as Bancroft, who declared 
that the American freeholders had spontaneously "risen up" and had "by 
their unanimity, courage, and energy, left the British no chance of escape.”** 
Of course, nineteenth-century patrician historians were scarcely noted for 
lofty detachment—Bancroft and Irving were themselves great captains who 
sensed the smoke and dust of battle in their nostrils. 

The twentieth century saw the preponderance in the writing of history 
swing to professionals. Products of the rising graduate schools, the new 
historians were trained and disciplined in their craft and supposedly free 
from the passions of the present. Accusing their predecessors of seeing Amer- 
ican history through patriotic glasses, they went on to deny that man's 
significant activity was restricted to politics and bloodshed. Professor James 
Harvey Robinson, an influential spokesman, asserted that history was more 
than "the turning of an enemy's flank"; man was "more than a warrior." 
According to Robinson, history encompassed the whole range of human 
endeavor. The household, the school, the market place, and the factory gave 
a better insight into a nation's culture than the oratory of legislative halls 
or the hum of army camps.* 

These currents of historical reorientation found expression in the Amer- 
ican revolutionary field, where a strong reaction set in against tbe long- 
prevailing concept of the Revolution as a military struggle in defense of 
political principles. Two new schools of interpretation arose to exert a pro- 

18 Bancroft, History of the United States, V, 190. Although the above quotation applies 
only to the outcome of the Saratoga campaign, it is characteristic of the author's attitude 
toward the American citizen-soldiers, 

17 James Harvey Robinson, The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical 
Outlook (New York, 1912), 810. An earlier assault upon the study of warfare came in 
Edward Eggleston's presidential address to the American Historical Association in 1900. 
Eggleston declared that military history "has been so often repeated, the subject has become 
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found influence on revolutionary historiography. First came the imperial 
school, examining the Revolution within the context of the British colonial 
system. By concentrating on the origins of the revolt, which they saw as a 
gradual drifting apart of England and its colonies instead of a British 
attempt to destroy American liberties, the imperialists diverted attention from 
the war years)? A second group of American historians, the progressive, 
or socioeconomic, school, took still a different turn. Investigating conditions 
within the colonies on the eve of conflict, progressive historians maintained 
that the deepening Anglo-American crisis gave oppressed and dissatisfied 
elements the opportunity to surge forward in an attempt to make the 
Revolution a movement for wholesale social and economic reform.!? Al- 
though none of these progressive writers has claimed that the Revolution 
was merely a class struggle, their intense preoccupation with divisions inside 
the patriot ranks has led to such a charge. Richard B. Morris has said that 
"this school of historiography depicts the American Revolution as essentially 
a civil war among the Whigs. In this version there seems to be little or no 
room for Tories, for redcoats, or for Hessians.””° 

It would be erroneous to maintain that the subject of war completely 
escaped the eye of the seminar trained historian. At the time of World War T 
and after, there was considerable interest in the causes and consequences of 
wars. But the wars themselves were generally overlooked, except for the 
diplomatic phases.** Progressive historians, for example, went to great lengths 
to describe the social and economic forces at work in the Revolutionary War 
years without attempting to show the relationship between those forces and 
the way the war was fought. 'There was admittedly some focus upon admin- 
istrative developments from 1775 to 1783; Louis C. Hatch's The Administra- 
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tion of the American Revolutionary Army (New York, 1904) is the best case 
in point, though by no means as comprehensive as the title suggests. How- 
ever, this administrative phenomenon, in the revolutionary field at least, 
reflects more of a concern for institutional studies, which began before the 
turn of the century, than it does a conscious effort to broaden the study of 
warfare. 

The handful of academic historians in the revolutionary military field 
made their most substantial contribution elsewhere by directing attention 
to the British military effort, an aspect shunned by earlier nationalistic 
writers. Edward E. Curtis The Organization of the British Army in the 
American Revolution (New Haven, Conn., 1926) and Troyer S. Anderson's 
The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American. Revolution 
(New York, 1935) may well have been the best of the military monographs 
to come from professional scholars in the 1920's and 1930's. Claude H. Van 
Tyne's The War of Independence . . . [1775-1777], a segment of the author's 
unfinished History of the Founding of the American Republic, afforded as 
much space to British tactical and strategical problems as it gave to the 
patriots. Van Tyne was one of the first American scholars to use the papers 
of several prominent British war leaders that were brought to the United 
States by William L. Clements and eventually deposited in the library 
bearing his name at the University of Michigan. Van 'Tyne described these 
collections as his "greatest resource" and "the Mecca of all historians of the 
American Revolution.”?* Doubtless a reluctance to wear the unpopular label 
of military historian deterred a mass march to the Clements Library, which 
Van Tyne seemed to prophesy. In fact, the isolationism of the 1930's accentu- 
ated the declining interest in warfare. Americans considered themselves a 
peaceful nation, and things military were more than ever thought to be 
outside the mainstream of American life, a startling conclusion if one is 
aware that between 1775 and 1900 American army units fought nine thousand 
distinct battles and skirmishes.” 

When the professional historian largely abdicated the responsibility to 
treat warfare as a part of man's experience worthy of serious attention, mili- 
tary history increasingly fell to the popularizer and the debunker. For- 
tunately, though, sound monographs occasionally came from talented nonpro- 
fessionals like Allen French, who, in his The Day of Concord and Lexington 
..., frankly deplored the historical determinism of the imperialist and pro- 
gressive schools: “In place of the old descriptions of battles, of the prominence 
once given to kings, statesmen, and civilian or military heroes, history now 
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occupies itself with economic and social conditions, and sometimes seems to 
regard happenings as mere accidents, to be allowed as little space as 
possible.”** 

In fact, as Louis Morton has noted, the field of serious military history 
was primarily the preserve of the military profession from 1900 until World 
War 11.25 To see how the military writers treated the War of Independence, 
we must look at the study that was first in time and first in influence: Emory 
Upton's The Military Policy of the United States since 1775 (Washington, 
D. C., 1904). A brevet major general in the Union Army, Upton subse- 
quently went abroad to examine the operation of Asian and European mili- 
tary establishments and returned to write a scathing attack on American 
military policy, which he declared had always been too little and too late. 
In every war, beginning with the Revolution, America had suffered heavy 
losses in men and materiél and at times had courted disaster because of 
meager forethought and organizational planning. Since the American sys- 
tem, or lack of a system, had begun in the War of Independence, Upton 
singled out this struggle for his harshest treatment. Upton died in 188r, and 
his manuscript remained in the War Department's files until 1904, when it 
was resurrected and published on the order of Secretary of War Elihu Root. 

According to Upton and the numerous officer-historians he influenced, 
the paramount mistake of the revolutionary fathers was their failure to 
establish a large regular army, enlisted on a long-term basis. In their books 
and articles, Upton's disciples portrayed the contest with England as mainly 
a comedy of errors—with the American citizen-soldiers, mostly militia or 
short-term enlistees, marching out to battle, only to turn and run after a 
redcoat volley or at the sight of shining bayonets. The authors of one 
R.O.T.C. Manual went so far as to imply that had Congress early in the 
war adopted an effective conscript system and built a sizable force of 
seasoned continentals, America might have achieved victory over Britain 
rather easily! As the Manual put it, "For seven years a little handful of 
British troops held a nation of over three million people in subjection,”* 
Frederick L. Huidekoper, founder of the Army League and possibly the 
most prolific military writer from 1900 to 1920, called the American revolu- 
tionary performance so dismal that not a single positive lesson could be 
learned from reviewing the clash of arms between the rebels and redcoats. 
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Despite what Fourth of July orators and writers of Bancroft's day might 
say, Americans themselves had exceedingly little to do with the outcome 
of the Revolutionary War. Success for the patriots was explained by timely 
French aid and costly British mistakes.?' 

These indictments soon found their way into books by nonmilitary 
authors. Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, citing General Upton, asserted that 
“When the [revolutionary] struggle began a great crowd of patriotic volun- 
teers rushed to the scene of excitement, but as soon as they got a thorough 
taste of bloodshed and death, masses of them showed a remarkable affection 
for their homes and safety.”*8 

The attitude of the military profession toward the War of Independence 
reflected the army's age-old complaint about our unpreparedness at the 
advent of all American wars, although this feeling reached an all-time 
intensity in the 1930's as American officers tried to awaken the country to 
the dangers from the totalitarian states. Yet in using our revolutionary 
experience to make a valid point about preparedness, these officer-historians 
failed to present a balanced account of the struggle for independence. For 
example, American accomplishments with the thin skirmish line and 
partisan tactics, both positive contributions to the art of war, were purposely 
neglected or went unobserved.?? Thus to the military writer the Revolu- 
tionary War became a subject for condemnation; to the professional his- 
torian, caught up in all-important social and economic forces, military events 
were somewhat beneath his dignity, belonging to the realm of drama, heroic 
legend, and poetry 3 
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The impact of World War II has altered our thinking. Academic his- 
torians are no longer confident that wars can be forgotten or ignored. Ours 
has been called a military age: a war hero has occupied the White House; 
a large proportion of national expenditures is directed toward defense; gen- 
erals and admirals occupy high posts in the councils of government. We now 
recognize that military phenomena are a part of American life—that they 
have always been so. Previous historians attentive to the broad sweep of 
American civilization (here Vernon Parrington comes to mind) expressed 
scant concern for the trends and principles that have guided military affairs. 
In contrast, there appeared in 1958 the first volume of Daniel Boorstin’s 
appraisal of the American experience, which the publisher hailed as "the 
first major reinterpretation of American history since Turner, Parrington, 
and Beard." In a section entitled "A Nation of Minute Men," Boorstin 
contended that colonial methods of warfare, reflecting New World environ- 
mental factors, had exerted a profound influence in shaping our later mili- 
tary traditions.2* Moreover, as editor of the “Chicago History of American 
Civilization" series, Boorstin has scheduled volumes on the American wars. 
In justifying this decision, Boorstin remarked that “We, like other peoples, 
have been distinguished as much by how we have fought as by what we 
have fought for.”?? 

This growing preoccupation with warfare is evident today in the investi- 
gation of all periods of American history. In the area of the Revolution, it 
is manifested in the excellent synthetic histories by John C. Miller, John R. 
Alden, Richard B. Morris, and in a splendid documentary work edited by 
Richard B. Morris and Henry Steele Commager.?? Alden, publishing in the 
“New American Nation Series,” was particularly alive to the fact that his 
extended discussions of strategy, logistics, and recruitment separated him 
from the pre-World War II generation of revolutionary scholars. In the 
preface he wrote: "It will be observed that something like one-half of this 
volume is devoted to warfare. No apology is offered for emphasizing things 
military. They deserve in this volume no less attention than they have 
received. "94 
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In addition to these general studies of the Revolution, our best military 
histories have come in the post-World War YI years. The procession began 
with Willard M. Wallace's Appeal to Arms . . . (New York, 1951), the first 
comprehensive treatment of revolutionary warfare since 1911 (when Colonel 
Francis Vinton Greene produced a useful book, even though he displayed 
the professional soldier's obsession with preparedness as his title indicates: 
The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the United States | New 
York, 1911]). Lately we have benefited from Lynn Montross’ Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail: The Story of the American Revolutionary Army (New York, 1952), 
George F. Scheer's and Hugh F. Rankin's Rebels and Redcoats (Cleveland, 
1957), and Howard H. Peckham's The War for Independence: A Military 
History. 'These accounts, along with Christopher Ward's The War of the 
Revolution, edited by John R. Alden (2 vols., New York, 1952), have super- 
seded the older narratives of the War of Independence. 

Wesley Frank Craven bas noted that the weight of recent works on the 
Revolution, “whether viewed quantitatively or qualitatively, falls in the 
general category of biography.'9? To be sure, the statement holds true for 
the Revolution's military figures as well as its civilian leaders. Fresh biog- 
raphies of Washington, Thomas Gage, Charles Lee, William Lee Davidson, 
Thomas Mifflin, Benedict Arnold, William R. Davie, Joseph Reed, George 
Rogers Clark, Henry Knox, John Glover, Nathanael Greene, Daniel Morgan, 
John Sullivan, and Philip Schuyler have made their appearance, along with 
several key naval biographies, including a Pulitzer Prize-winning account 
of John Paul Jones by Samuel Eliot Morison.°® Very likely this attention to 
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individual men underscores our disenchantment with the deterministic ori- 
entation of an earlier period. Though specialized works have been few in 
number, certain older monographs have stood the test of time remarkably 
well Accounts of such traditional fare as battles and campaigns, for the 
most part, are not likely to need redoing, especially those dealing with the 
war in the North. 

Generally, what distinguishes these newer contributions from those of 
previous writers? First, the current offerings are based on intensive research 
in manuscript sources, many of which have passed into institutional care in 
this century. Second, contemporary students have demonstrated that the 
legitimate framework of military history encompasses far more than the 
bayonet charge and the well-aimed volley. They have pointed to the relation- 
ship between battle front and home front by scrutinizing such subjects as 
supply, inflation, and civil-military relations. Third, the new literature has 
been characterized by a critical and complex attitude toward the war. Flag- 
waving accounts that praise the American military genius and ignore Amer- 
ican failings are scarcely evident, except from an occasional popularizer. On 
the other hand, the view of the military profession, damning American 
warfare and attributing the outcome almost solely to French intervention 
and British blunders, has also lost much of its luster. 

Of course French support was of the first magnitude and was probably 
imperative for total victory; British bungling, in London and in America, 
did afford the patriots opportune relief several times, a point long acknowl- 
edged, but brilliantly reinforced by William B. Willcox’s researches on 
British strategy with reference to Sir Henry Clinton?" Even so, today we 
have a fuller appreciation of the American military performance. Certain 
stock criticisms of American conduct—failure to establish a large standing 
army, inability to provide effective supply services, and frequency of deser- 
tions—seem less damaging now; for we are increasingly aware that armies 
are but projections of the societies from which they spring. It may be more 





(New York, 1964), which contains interpretive sketches of Washington, Lee, Schuyler, 
Gates, Greene, Sullivan, Arnold, Lincoln, Lafayette, Knox, Wayne, and Morgan—cach written 
by a different historian. 

87 William B. Willcox, “Rhode Island in British Strategy, 1780-1981,” Journal of Modern 
History, XVII (Dec. 1945), 304-31, “British Strategy in America, 1778," ibid., XIX (June 
1947), 97-121, “The British Road to Yorktown: A Study in Divided Command,” American 
Historical Review, LII (Oct. 1946), 1-35, "Why Did the British Lose the American Revolu- 
tion?” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LXII (Summer 1956), 317-24, “Biography and 
the Problem of the Unconscious: A Case Study,” ibid., LXVIII (Spring 1962), 101-105, 
“Too Many Cooks: British Planning before Saratoga,” Journal of British Studies, II (Nov, 
1962), 56-90, The American Rebellion: Sir Henry Clinton's Narrative of His Campaigns, 
ed. id. (New Haven, Conn., 1954), Portrait of a General: Sir Henry Clinton in the War of 
Independence (New York, 1964), id. and Frederick Wyatt, "Sir Henry Clinton: A Psycho- 
logical Exploration in History,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XVI (Jan. 1959), 3-26. 
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significant that Washington finally persuaded Congress to extend the length 
of enlistments, despite the colonial tradition against standing armies; that 
the supply services functioned as well as they did, despite the limited 
machinery of the infant state and continental governments; and that many 
other soldiers did not desert, despite their being property owning family 
men, whose fields went untilled and whose women and children were not 
infrequent prey for Tory marauders. We now recognize, moreover, that the 
untrained militia or short-term enlistees—the very men condemned by army 
writers a few decades ago—could be exceedingly valuable if not asked to 
stand in open battle against British regulars; when screened by a forest or 
given other advantages of the New World's wilderness terrain, they often 
revealed themselves as marksmen of high merit. On this last point we have 
gained perspective from the post-1945 colonial wars. In these contests, African 
and Asian colonials have employed guerrilla tactics with notable success, 
tying down and rendering almost helpless large professional armies operating 
in an unfamiliar environment. These activities, high-lighted by night assaults 
and mobile operations, were especially successful against the French in 
Indochina and are now a serious problem for Americans in the same area.?® 
This was the kind of warfare that American revolutionary soldiers knew 
best; in the Saratoga campaign and later in the South they demonstrated it 
with telling results. Indeed, John R. Alden, Howard H. Peckham, and two 
English scholars, Esmond Wright and Eric Robson, have strongly suggested 
that British problems of communication and transportation, plus fighting in 
a strange environment against opponents who often invented their own 
rules of warfare, were so vast that even without formal French intervention 
Americans might have kept Britain from emerging triumphant.?? 


88 A growing awareness among scholars of the significance of guerrilla warfare may be 
seen in a number of studies, which include John K. Mahon, "Anglo-American Methods of 
Indian Warfare, 1676-1794,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLV (Sept. 1958), 25475; 
Joseph P. Kutger, "Irregular Warfare in Transition," Military Affairs, XXIV (Fall 1960), 
113-23; Jac Weller, “The Irregular War in the South,” ibid., 124-36; Irregulars, Partisans, 
Guerrillas, ed. Irvin R. Blacker (New York, 1954); Otto Heilbrunn, Partisan Warfare 
(New York, 1962); Peter Paret and John W. Shy, Guerrillas in the 1960'% (New York, 
1962); The Guerrilla and How to Fight Him, ed. T. N. Greene (New York, 1962). 

39 Alden, American Revolution, 212; Peckham, War for Independence, 202; Esmond 
Wright, Fabric of Freedom, 176 3-1800 (New York, 1961), 121-36; Eric Robson, The 
American Revolution in Its Political and Military Aspects, 1763-1783 (London, 1955), 93- 
174, and “British Light Infantry in the Eighteenth Century: The Effect of American Condi- 
tions," Army Quarterly, LXII (No. 2, 1950), 209-22. British writers at the beginning of this 
century devoted considerable attention to the American Revolution, including its military 
phase. The most important works were those of W. E. H. Lecky, The American Revolution, 
1763-1783, ed. J. A. Woodburn (New York, 1898); George O, Trevelyan, The American 
Revolution (4 vols, New York, 1899-1907); John W. Fortesque, History of the British 
Army (13 vols., New York, 1899-1930). It is gratifying to observe that lately there has been 
a revival of interest in the military side of the Revolution among such British scholars as 
Wright, Robson, and Marcus Cunliffe whose writings have been cited previously in this 
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No one can safely predict how long the military theme will retain its 
position as a major element in our historical fabric. But no doubt the cold 
war will keep martial considerations before us. Possibly, too, the rise in the 
last decade or so of the neoconservative school of interpretation may indi- 
rectly stimulate interest in the War of Independence. The neoconservatives 
have seriously challenged certain broad assumptions of the progressive 
school. In substance, they have found a high degree of unity among the 
patriots who, according to the neoconservatives, already possessed substantial 
freedoms in a society where property was widely distributed. By the neo- 
conservatives! minimizing the differences between the patriots, the Revolu- 
tion appears to have been less an internal struggle and more an actual war 
than the progressive generation seemed disposed to admit.*? 

In conclusion, a suggestion may be in order. We must avoid a reversion 
to the dry bones of "drum and bugle" history. We should, as we have 
already begun to do, regard things military within the context of society as 
a whole. Or perhaps to sharpen the point, we should eschew the notion of 
warfare as something distinct or compartmentalized from other segments of 
the Revolution. One illustration will suffice to show how military factors 
may help resolve broad problems about the Revolution. Robert E. Brown 
and Charles S. Grant, who have been classified with the neoconservative 
‚school, state that the wide distribution of voting rights in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, respectively, made for considerable democracy in early Amer- 
ica.** But is it not equally true that there are other avenues to an exploration 


of colonial democracy, one of them through military ideas and practices? 


article. The most recent contributions from a British author are Piers Mackesy, "British 
Strategy in the War of American Independence," Yale Review, LIL (Summer 1963), 539-57, 
and The War for America, 1775-1783 (Cambridge, Mass., 1964). 

40 Some neoconservative writers have also been critical of the findings of the imperialist 
school, especially the latter's contention. that the American patriots exaggerated their devotion 
to well-established principles. Generally, the neoconservatives have denied that American 
opposition to British taxation measures stemmed from simple economic motives or a desire 
to rid themselves of the mother country’s jurisdiction. In these recent studies, American 
concern over the loss of constitutional rights is given sharp focus. The major publications of 
this new school of interpretation include Clinton Rossiter, Seedume of the Republic: The 
Origin of the American Tradition of Political Liberty (New York, 1953); Daniel Boorstin, 
The Genius of American Politics (Chicago, 1953); Edmund S. and Helen M. Morgan, The 
Stamp Act Crisis (Chapel Hill, N, C., 1953); Edmund S. Morgan, The Birth of the Republic 
(Chicago, 1956); Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America . . . (New York, 1955); 
Robert E. Brown, Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1955), and Charles Beard and the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of “An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution" (Princeton, N. J., 1956); Forrest McDonald, We 
the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago, 1958); Bernhard Knollen- 
berg, Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766 (New York, 1960); Carl Ubbelohde, 
The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1960); Charles 
S. Grant, Democracy in the Connecticut Frontier Town of Kent (New York, 1961); and 
other specialized studies of individual colony-states too numerous to mention here. 

41 Bus Middle-Class Democracy; Grant, Democracy in .. . Kent. 


Spoils of the Bank War: Political Bias in the 
Selection of Pet Banks 


Frank Orro GATELL* 


DESPITE the attention historians lavish on the Bank War of the 1830's, pet 
banking remains almost untouched.* Once the deposits left Nicholas Biddle's 
hands in 1833, there is a partial gap extending to Martin Van Buren’s 
subtreasury proposal of four years later. In surveys of American banking 
and finance pet banks receive brief mention, with material sometimes lifted 
bodily from previous efforts. Even monographs on state banking before the 
National Banking Act of 1863 neglect details concerning the deposit or pet 
banks, and some studies do not broach the issue either as finance or politics. 
(Bray Hammond's recent massive work Banks and Politics continues in the 
traditional vein with regard to pet banks. He identifies few of them by name 
and analyzes but a small number in terms of “Banks and Politics.”)? 

The experiment of deposit banking? was President Jackson's reply to the 
centralization of a national bank. While some Jacksonians believed in the 
necessity and political morality of a system geared to state banking, the 
party had its share of manipulators ready to profit by the bank question. 
The deposit system, seen from Washington, was a financial modus operandi. 


* Mr. Gatell, the author of John Gorham Palfrey and the New England Conscience (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1963), 1s assistant professor at the University of Maryland, and currently visiting 
assistant professor at Stanford University. He read a version of this paper on May 3, 1963, at 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting at Omaha, Nebraska; it is part of a fuller 
study of state banking and politics in the Jackson-Van Buren period. 

1 One current exception is Harry N. Scheiber, “The Pet Banks in Jacksonian Politics 
and Finance, 1833-1841,” Journal of Economic History, XXII (June 1963), 196-214. He 
argues against a simple "political bias" interpretation, citing several instances where the 
stereotype apparently does not apply, but leaves the issue unresolved: "No definitive resolution 
is attempted here, but the cases that have been noted . . . suggest the need for close study 
of the political affiliations of these banks on a state-by-state basis" (p. 212). The Scheiber 
article begins: "In September 1833, Andrew Jackson issued an executive order ending 
deposit of Federal funds in the Bank of the United States.” There was no executive order. 
Only the Secretary of the Treasury had statutory control over the location of government 
deposits. Thus Jackson had to elevate his uncertain Secretary, Louis McLane, to the State 
Department, and then remove McLane's balky replacement, William J. Duane, before Roger 
Taney agreed to take the "Treasury portfolio and shift the deposits. 

2 Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(Princeton, N. J., 1957). 

8 Actually it was not an innovation, since, after the demise of the first national bank in 
1811, the Treasury used selected state-chartered institutions as depositories, Even after 1816, 
and the charter of the Second Bank, deposits went to several state banks in arcas that had 
no Bank of the United States branch. 
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To the state banks it meant an opportunity for profit, worth, for example, 
from twenty to thirty thousand a year to the Baltimore pet banker.* Was 
the dispensation of this largesse to become merely an extension of the spoils 
policy? With the Bank of the United States “rotated” out of ofhce, would 
deserving Democratic banks claim their rewards? 

We know the “philosophy” of selection on high authority. Amos Kendall, 
the gray eminence of the “Kitchen Cabinet” and the man sent by Jackson 
in the summer of 1833 to conduct preliminary negotiations with bankers 
from Baltimore to Boston, documented it for us. When the Democratic boss 
of Connecticut requested guidelines for bank selection, Kendall confided 
that “those which are in hands politically friendly will be preferred.” Should 
there be no friendly bank in the city, an institution controlled by "opposition 
men whose feelings are liberal" would have to do. While a purely Jack- 
sonian pet banking structure did not emerge from the first round of selec- 
tions, political considerations (the choice of "friendly" as opposed to "liberal 
opposition" bankers) became increasingly important in subsequent selections. 

Deposit banking, in its phase of complete executive control, proved short- 
lived. In June 1836, Congress, over administration protests, passed a deposit 
act that curtailed executive discretion." Because of the law’s limitations on 
the amount of deposits a bank could hold, the number of pets multiplied 
from thirty-five to ninety-six. For several reasons, I have investigated closely 
only those named before the Deposit Act of 1836. After that, the Secretary 
of the Treasury no longer fully controlled either policy or administration. 
Secretary Levi Woodbury had to explain to irate Democrats that several 
"enemy" banks in Ohio began receiving deposits after 1836 because there 
were not enough friendly institutions available in that state.” Also, while 
the pet system limped on, suspension of specie payments in 1837 broke the 
government contracts, and the Democrats discarded deposit banking as policy 
in favor of the independent treasury. Finally, there remains the simple 
matter of manageability. Intensive scrutiny of close to a hundred banks 

*jJohn P. Kennedy, MS Journal, Dec. 11, 21, 1833, John P. Kennedy Papers, Peabody 
Institute. Library. 

5 Kendall to John M. Niles, Oct, 2, 1833, John M. Niles Papers, Connecticut Historical 
Society. Thirty years before, responding to an application from the Bank of Baltimore, 
President Jefferson pondered the political advantages to Republicanism of a decentralized 
deposit banks system: “It is certainly for the public good to keep all the Banks competitors 
for our favors, by a judicious distribution of them, and thus to engage the individ who 
belong to them in the support of the reformed order of things, or at least in an acquiescence 
under it.” (Jefferson to Albert Gallatin, Oct. 7, 1802, in Works of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
Paul L, Ford [12 vols., New York, 1904-1905], IX, 395-96.) 

65 US Statutes at Large 52. 

T William Allen e£ al. to [Woodbury], Oct. ar, 1836, William Allen Papers, Library of 


Congress; Elijah Hayward to Woodbury, Dec. 5, 1836, Woodbury to Hayward (copy), 
Dec. 20, 1836, Levi Woodbury Papers, Library of Congress. 
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would turn any historian into an antibanking Locofoco. The thirty-five 
banks chosen between 1833 and 1836 include the several types of banks then 
in existence in the United States and provide ample basis for generalization. 


The key to successful implementation of a pet banking system lay in the 
major eastern seaboard cities. In August 1833 Kendall ventured out on his 
preliminary survey. From Maryland to New England he received assurances 
from enough eager and apparently solid banks to answer Jackson's needs.* 
The first selections, announced a month later, listed one bank for Baltimore, 
one for Philadelphia, three for New York, and two for Boston. These seven 
institutions represented the vanguard of the ninety-odd that followed.? 

The Baltimore pet, the Union Bank of Maryland, has received more 
attention than any other pet bank, but the two major accounts are not 
entirely satisfactory. Carl Swisher's life of Roger Taney*® gives its subject 
the benefit of too many doubts; Bray Hammond's anti-Jacksonian tour de 
force majeure never gives 'Taney a chance. 

By the time of the Bank War, Thomas Ellicott, president of the Union 
Bank and personal friend of Taney, had become an enemy of the Bank of 
the United States.** Through Taney, his former counsel and now Jackson's 
Attorney General, Ellicott had a good opportunity to foster pro-state bank 
opinions on a more than receptive President Jackson, giving Ellicott a good 
standing with the administration. Before he reached Baltimore, Kendall 
informed Ellicott of his travel plans.” While Kendall negotiated with other 
Baltimore banks, Ellicott clearly had the inside track, and he kept it. When 
the time came to choose a pet for Baltimore, Taney had been transferred 


8 The myth persists that the state banks were afraid to accept the deposits. It began 
with Kendall, who dramatized the importance of his scouting mission by spinning a yarn 
of balky banks enlisted by a persuasive negotiator. Bray Hammond accepts this account: 
“But the state banks, though they still wanted the deposits as much as ever, grew suddenly 
shy of Andrew Jackson . . . and were afraid to touch them.” (Hammond, Banks and Politics, 
412-13.) This was not so. Only in Boston did most banks decline negotiation, but they were 
far from fearful. In fact, many preliminary requests for deposit bank status came to the 
Treasury during the spring and summer of 1833. It is impossible to date the first, since the 
Department's files before March 1833 were destroyed by fire, but many banks anticipated 
the official announcement of removal and offered their services. (See the chronologically 
arranged volume of Letters from Banks, 1833-34, Treasury Department Files, National 
Archives [hereafter cited as TD/NA]. Some earlier feelers have been preserved in such 
private papers as, for example, Martin Gordon to Louis McLane, Dec. 21, 1832, Andrew 
Jackson Papers, Library of Congress.) 

® Washington Globe, Sept. 27, 1833. The following sections will also deal with subsequent 
selections in those states. 

10 Car] B. Swisher, Roger B. Taney (New York, 1935). 

11 See especially his acid letters to the Baltimore Bank of the United States branch: 
Ellicott to John White, Feb. 10, 1825, June 13, 1827, John White Papers, Maryland Historical 


ety. 
12 Kendall to Ellicott, July 26, 1833, Roger B. Taney Papers, Library of Congress. 
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to the Treasury Department. Rushed into service to remove the federal 
deposits when William J. Duane proved perversely independent, Taney now 
wielded the effective power of selection. 

Despite claims to the contrary, Jackson merely ratified Taney's choice. 
The President's knowledge of the Baltimore banking situation had come 
from Ellicott and Taney, and his confidence in Taney made the selection 
automatic. Ellicott's role in supporting removal made it almost certain that 
the Union Bank would become the original deposit or pet bank. Taney 
knew the bank, and he knew Ellicott. Everything pointed to a close, smoothly 
functioning relationship between the government and the Union Bank. 
Instead, the connection proved a nightmare, and within a few days Taney 
doubtless wished that he had seriously considered alternative depositories.? 

The initial troubles arose over Ellicott's hasty use of the “Treasury transfer 
drafts, which were to be held as protection against possible Bank of the 
United States demands on state banks. Ellicott presented the drafts almost 
as soon as he got them and touched off a series of recriminatory exchanges 
with his friend, the Secretary. Taney became increasingly angry at Ellicott, 
and perhaps at himself for having been too trusting. The anger approached 
panic in March 1834 when several small Baltimore banks failed and details 
of Ellicott's speculations involving one of the fallen banks became known. 
Ellicott rushed emissaries to Washington, demanding help, and Taney 
promised to support him fully—even to the extent of transferring govern- 
ment funds from other cities, despite the political dangers involved.** As 
Kendall put it, though banks might fall all around, “if the ‘Pets’ begin to 
go, anything might happen. The Union Bank must stand, even amidst 
ruin.” 

This crisis in Baltimore banking ended all hope of keeping Maryland 
banking and politics relatively separate. Opposition politicians demanded 
investigations, hoping to find Jacksonian wrongdoing. Henry Clay accused 
Taney of owning large amounts of Union Bank stock. The Secretary had to 
report to the Senate that he had held shares worth about five thousand 
dollars on removal day and had made no new purchases since 1831. All in 
all, it was a disappointing harvest for Clay.** 


18 Kendall to Jackson, Aug. 2, 3, 1833, in Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, ed. John 
S. Bassett (7 vols, Washington, D. C., 1926-35), V, 145-46; Ellicott to Kendall, Aug. 1, 2, 
1833, Select Committee: Agent—Deposite Banks, 24 Cong., 2 sess, House of Representatives, 
Reports of Committees, No. 193 (Washington, D. C., 1837), 444—48. 

14 Taney to Evan Poultney (copy), Mar. 21, 1834, David M. Perine Papers, Maryland 
Historical Society; Taney to Ellicott, Mar. 25, 27, 30, 1834, Taney Papers. 

16 Kendall to Ellicott, Apr. 15, 1834, ibid. ; 

16 Report from the Secretary of the Treasury . . . Relative to Deposites in the Union Bank 
of Maryland, Stock Held therein by R. B. Taney &c., 23 Cong., 1 sess, Senate Docs., No. 
236 (Washington, D. C., x834), 20-21; Ellicott to Taney, Feb. 20, 1834, Perine Papers. 
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Taney’s efforts to rescue Ellicott failed. By July 1834 the Treasury finally 
gave up on him. Taney assigned his proxies to the group that ousted his 
former friend!” as Ellicott went out in a blaze of acrimony, lawsuits, and 
apologetic pamphleteering. Ellicott’s politics cannot be classified precisely as 
Democratic. He supported administration banking policy, not the adminis- 
tration. And because he singlehandedly ruled the Union Bank,'* his direc- 
tors politics are almost irrelevant. While administration policy coincided 
with Ellicott's interests, he readily played the role of ardent administration 
man, although privately he ridiculed the financial naiveté of Jackson and 
Taney.** As for Bank War ideology, one suspects that he responded to 
Taney’s almost impassioned calls to battle with tongue resting comfortably 
against cheek. 

A Baltimore manufacturer and Whig, Hugh Evans, replaced Ellicott. 
And the Union Bank's new board showed a decidedly more Whiggish stamp 
after July 1834.9 That this political aberration did not disturb the adminis- 
tration stems from Evans' skillful salvage job, and from Washington's desire 
for stability in Baltimore banking. Evans wisely put his active Whiggery on 
the shelf, as the administration noted approvingly. While Evans avoided poli- 
tics, the Treasury untangled the disorder left by Ellicott with "kindness, con- 
fidence, and liberality.”** Evans promised full support for administration 
financial measures, and he kept the promise. 'The administration needed an 
efficient, primary pet in Baltimore. Evans, a Whig but an apolitical banker, 
met this need. 


The story of the principal Philadelphia pet bank affords a striking ex- 
ample of commercial and political accommodation. Despite the fact that the 
Girard Bank fought the Bank of the United States on its home ground, almost 
nothing has been written about it.?* Perhaps the neglect stems from over- 
emphasis on the struggle between New York banks and the Bank of the 


: 17 Taney to Perine, May 28, 29, June 2, 1834, Robert Oliver Papers, Maryland Historical 
ociety, . 

18 John E. Semmes, John H. B. Latrobe and His Times (Baltimore, 1917), 399—400; 
Kennedy, MS Journal, Dec. 21, 1833, Kennedy Papers; see also “Roger Brooke Taney's 
Account of His Relations with Thomas Ellicott in the Bank War,” ed. Stuart Bruchey, Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, LIII (Mar., June 1958), 58-74, 131-52. 

19 Henry Baldwin to Joseph Hopkinson, Feb. 3, 1834, Joseph Hopkinson Papers, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

20 Baltimore Republican, June 17, 1834; Woodbury to Jackson, Aug. 2, 1834, Jackson 
Papers; Roswell Colt to Nicholas Biddle, Oct. 2, Dec, 4, 1834, Nicholas Biddle Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

21 Taney to Woodbury, Nov. 5, 6, 1834, Woodbury Papers; Evans to Woodbury, Sept. 9, 
1835, Feb. 29, 1836, TD/NA, Letters from Banks. 

22 There is an institutional account: Josiah G. Leach, The History of the Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia, 1832-1902 (Philadelphia, 1902). Although not critical, it surpasses 
most commemorative bank histories in including thumbnail sketches of directors. 
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United States as the heart of the Bank War. There were many fronts, with 
significant pet banking battles occurring in Philadelphia. The leading pet 
banker there, William David Lewis, became cashier of the Girard Bank at 
its incorporation in 1832 and proved himself a crafty businessman, banker, 
and politician.?? 

Among his many business connections, Lewis had formed, in the late 
1820's, a wholesale textiles agency with William and E. D. Whitney—a tie 
of subsequent importance for him and for the Girard Bank. His partners’ 
brother, merchant Reuben M. Whitney, had been a Bank of the United 
States director, but later turned against Nicholas Biddle and his bank. 
After volunteering anti-Biddle testimony before a congressional committee 
in 1832, Reuben Whitney joined the Jacksonians. He shifted operations to 
Washington and later became lobbyist and semiofficial representative for 
many pet banks. Lewis dealt circumspectly with Reuben. Despite the 
partnership with Whitney's brothers, Lewis avoided financial commitments. 
“It was very well known to me,” Lewis reassured his own brother, “at the 
time I formed my connexion . . . that Reuben M. Whitney could not be 
worth a Dollar." But he remained equally reluctant to antagonize Whitney, 
since the man’s growing political power might someday be useful.” 

Politically, Lewis was anti-Jackson, but he was far from fanatical about 
it. He had supported Clay for the presidency in 1832, without zeal and 
with little expectation of victory. Lewis would not let politics interfere with 
business. He remained on good terms with Whig textile men such as the 
Dwights of Massachusetts and with Democratic politician-businessmen such 
as New York's Churchill C. Cambreleng. Although he valued the reliability 
of Bank of the United States paper, when he sensed Clay's impending defeat, 
Lewis ordered his brother to sell their Bank of the United States stock.?^ 

By then Lewis had already closed his store and accepted the cashier's desk 
at the newly opened Girard Bank. Chartered to fill the gap created in the 
Philadelphia money market by the death of private banker Stephen Girard, 
the institution could hardly be termed a Democratic engine.”® Some im- 
portant Jacksonians appear in the list of incorporators, but the direction of 


28 See Dictionary of American Biography [hereafter cited as DAB] (22 vols, New York, 

a XI, 226-27. 
D. Whitney to Lewis, Oct. 31, 1829, Lewis to John D. Lewis (copy), Feb. 5, 1832, 

ee Ones Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

28 E Cambreleng (copy), Mar. 15, 1832, to John D. Lewis (copy), Feb. 7, Mar. 
I, 1832, 
: 36 But Philadelphia Democrats had been part of the scramble for stock that accompanied 
the selection of commissioners and distributions. (Charles Macalester to Lewis, Jan. 11, 1832, 
Lewis-Neilson Papers; Daniel K. Miller to Benjamin S. Bonsall, Feb. 19, 1832, Benjamin 
S. Bonsall Papers [in the Gratz Collection], Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
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the bank rested mainly in the hands of opposition merchants of moderate 
views,“ 

As Jackson approached his decision on removal of the deposits, Lewis’ 
gentle handling of Reuben Whitney began to pay off. Whitney had frequent 
talks with administration leaders in 1833, including a few meetings with 
Jackson. One of the points Whitney made, after general assurances of a pet 
bank system's feasibility, was a recommendation that the Girard Bank be 
made the Philadelphia depository. On Whitney's urging, Lewis offered his 
services in June, before the removal policy had been fully established.* 

When Kendall reached Philadelphia, Whitney had preceded him, and he 
found the Girard Bank officers ready. While about half the city's banks 
declined to negotiate (refusals that Kendall attributed to Biddle's malign 
influence), the Girard Bank stood among those willing to cooperate. 
Kendall showed no special affinity for the bank's claim, however, hoping to 
interest the Bank of Pennsylvania, because of the state's heavy investment— 
a factor that might help commit Governor George Wolf to the anti-Bank 
of the United States side. But in Washington Whitney continued to argue 
for Lewis, while feeding him confidential data about administration inten- 
tions, On the eve of removal, Whitney, signing himself "Anti-Nicholas," 
proudly announced the Girard Bank's selection to Lewis. “Anti-Nicholas” 
was not antiprofits, however, and he advised: "If you can turn an honest 
penny to mutual advantage after you get this... I should like it. Burn 
this letter.”% At first, the Treasury indicated that Philadelphia might shortly 
get a second pet bank, Whitney devoted much time to sidetracking this 
notion, which he considered akin to betrayal. “Those who fought the 
battle, are entitled to the spoils of victory," Whitney told Lewis in good 
Jacksonian fashion, and he got no argument.9? 

The Girard Bank did not join other Philadelphia banks in petitioning for 
restoration of the deposits to the Bank of the United States during the worst 
of Biddle's panic in the winter of 1833-1834. Yet within a few months, in 
March, stockholders forced Lewis to terminate his Treasury contract, al- 
though Whitney raged and threatened immediate withdrawal of the entire 
government balance. A group of investors favoring retention of pet bank 

27 Leach, Girard National Bank, 34-36; MS minutes of stockholders meeting, July 2, 
1832, Girard Bank Papers, Lewis-Neilson Papers. 

28 Whitney to Jackson, Mar. 18, 1833, Jackson Papers; Whitney to Lewis, May 18, 26, 
June 8, 1833, Lewis-Neilson Papers; Lewis to William J. Duane, June 26, 1833, TD/NA, 
Letters from Banks. 

39 See James Gordon Bennett's account in the Philadelphia National Gazette, Jan. y, 
1834; Kendall to Jackson, Aug. 11, 1833, Jackson Correspondence, ed. Bassett, V, 150-53; 
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status (including several prominent and agitated Democrats) then organized 
a countermovement and got many persons who had voted to surrender the 
funds to change their votes. In July 1824 Philadelphia collector James N. 
Barker assured Secretary Woodbury that "more of the friends of the Govern- 
ment have an interest in the Girard Bank than in any other bank of the 
citys" 

Barker got his information from Henry Toland, a merchant and friend 
of President Jackson and one of a group of Democratic investors who had 
lately increased their Girard Bank holdings. The group included Henry 
D. Gilpin, Charles J. Ingersoll, and, most important, Charles Macalester, the 
free-lance financier. These men worked hard to swing other investors back 
to pet status, and by August they achieved their objective: a new contract 
with Washington. The increased Democratic influence among the stockhold- 
ers also produced changes in the make-up of the board more favorable to 
the administration.®? 

While these events accentuated the political aspects of Girard Bank 
affairs, Lewis avoided antagonizing either side, and he continued to cultivate 
his working relationship wtih Whitney. The selection of the Girard Bank 
had originated in Lewis’ assessment of the benefits the deposits would bring 
and in his refusal to allow the power of the Bank of the United States to panic 
him. He reasoned correctly that the administration would not abandon him— 
an all-important deduction he could make confidently since Whitney knew 
the workings of the Washington inner circle and reported them almost daily. 
Lewis aided his own cause by displaying competence and political adaptabil- 
ity. As Whitney expressed it, admiringly, to Lewis: “That I should tell you 
and instruct you, how to work a finesse, makes me smile. ”*® 

During the five months that the Girard Bank had surrendered the 
deposits, the Treasury found itself without a Philadelphia depository and 
had to transmit funds to the Baltimore pet. To restore them to the Bank of 
the United States in Philadelphia was, of course, unthinkable. Jackson had 
proclaimed Biddle’s bank not only a monster, but an unsafe monster. 

The discomfiture over the Girard’s temporary desertion resulted in the 
selection of a second pet bank in Philadelphia. The prize went to the 
Moyamensing Bank. Located in a section of the city best known for its 
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prison, it was not convenient to the wharves or to the customhouse, and it 
had the lowest paid-in capital of any Philadelphia bank.** But it did boast 
impeccable Democratic credentials. | 

Recommendations from city machine leaders minced no words about 
the Moyamensing's political orthodoxy.9* No vacillation, no procrastination, 
no double-dealing would mar its relations with Washington. True, the 
capital was low, but the vitality was high, assured the politicos, hinting that 
the “vitality” might produce desirable political results. Submerged in a sea 
of laudatory verbiage lay the unsettling fact that the Moyamensing Bank, 
for all its reputed political soundness, had panicked in December 1833 and 
joined the crowd of Philadelphia banks requesting restoration of the de- 
posits. But no need to dredge that up; better to write it off as youthful 
folly (after all, the bank was only a year old). Even good men stumbled, and 
the list of Moyamensing directors bulged with good Democrats. Of twelve 
board members (out of fourteen) whose politics I have identified, all twelve 
were Jacksonians. 


When things went wrong at several pets, early in 1834, President Jackson 
reacted characteristically. The deposits, he swore, would never be restored, 
and public funds would stay in collectors’ strong boxes if no state banks 
accepted them?" Dramatic as this display of fortitude might have been, ad- 
ministration leaders had long since realized that determination was not 
enough. One prominent New York City Democrat had the quaint notion 
of rechartering Tammany Hall as a bank, thus solving the party's financial 
problems.?? Wiser heads knew that they would have to work through estab- 
lished channels in New York. Kendall steered straight for the largest of the 
city's banks: the Bank of America, the Bank of the Manhattan Company, and 
the Mechanics Bank. Each boasted a capital of two million dollars, half a 
million more than the next in line. 

Without a strong anchor in New York City, the pet system would begin 
in deep trouble and might not be able to function. Kendall found his anchor 
in George Newbold of the Bank of America. Newbold, a shrewd, powerful 
former merchant (“the first man on Wall Street,” Governor William L. 
Marcy called him), had cooperated previously with the Democrats in estab- 
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lishing the safety-fund system, and offered the necessary experience, stability, 
specie reserves, and complaisance.?? Kendall had no trouble with Newbold, 
whom he described as a “gentleman of comprehensive views, who did not 
accept the dogma of his party that a national bank was a necessary financial 
agent of the government" Although an opposition man before removal, 
Newbold threw his energy and his bank's strength into the deposit agency 
with such effort that the cashier of the New York Bank of the United States 
branch soon blasted him as “one of our most deadly enemies."*? Newbold 
conformed perfectly to Kendall's second selection criterion: an opposition 
man with “liberal” feelings. 

When Kendall returned to Washington and the problem of pet selection, 
several cabinet members objected to Newbold on political grounds. Kendall 
smoothed ruffled feelings by recounting details of his New York negotia- 
tions, during which Newbold had presumably pledged cooperation and had 
conveyed an impression of authority and competence. Thus a bank in which 
"every director was a Whig" (to quote Kendall's memoirs) became a Demo- 
cratic pet.* Kendall's memory erred on two counts, one trivial, the other 
not: opposition men were not yet called Whigs; while the board included 
many opposition men, directors George Griswold and Stephen Whitney 
worked hard against the Bank of the United States during the period of 
removal and the Biddle panic. The state government, under Albany 
Regency control, understandably appointed two Democrats as state directors. 
In addition, Peter Crary, John H. Howland, and Benjamin L. Swan, all 
Democratic merchants, sat on the board, as did Cornelius W. Lawrence, 
Jacksonian member of Congress and soon to become mayor of New 
York City. 

Jackson might confuse Newbold's bank with Philadelphia's Bank of 
North America, but while Lawrence remained in Washington that winter 
he saw to it that mistaken identity went no further. It was Lawrence's job 
to translate Newbold's financial primacy in New York City into political 
gold with Taney and Jackson. Lawrence saw Taney frequently during that 
crisis session and used the opportunities to obtain confidential information 
that did not belong in official correspondence.** 
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The administration responded handsomely. Newbold became the agent 
for handling the lucrative French and Neapolitan claims payments, in addi- 
tion to receiving regular heavy deposits. For his part, Newbold gave the 
Democrats good banking service, at a vital point in the pet system, and he 
also gave them much less trouble than the other two New York City pets. 
Regency leaders such as Benjamin F. Butler might grumble over the neces- 
sity of working with such "federal commercial men" as Newbold, but, if 
Butler had been Secretary of the Treasury instead of Attorney General, he 
might have accepted the benefits of the Bank of America connection more 
gracefully.** Taney and Woodbury had no complaints. And a year after 
his selection, Newbold reflected favorably on the "reform in the currency" 
then in progress under administration guidance, a reform that "will ere long 
be completely effective." So far had "reform" and the profits of the govern- 
ment business extended that in 1836 Newbold declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 144 per cent.“ 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company was the second partner in the 
New York pet banking triumvirate. Aaron Burr obtained a perpetual charter 
for the company in 1799, which included banking privileges.*® By the 1830's 
the bank had come under the control of the White family. Robert White 
joined the board in 1815, and by the time of the Bank War had become its 
cashier. His brother, Campbell P. White, sat on the board as well as in 
Congress as a Democrat from 1829 to 1835. He probably spent as much 
time on Manhattan Bank affairs and related currency problems as he did on 
party matters and congressional duties. 

The Manhattan Bank's selection proved controversial. Opposition men 
delighted in pointing out that Lord Carmarthen and other Irish landlords 
and British noblemen held most of its stock and that their proxies gave the 
Whites control. At a time when Jacksonians hailed their leader's bank veto 
message and its sections attacking foreign investors and aristocracy, the 
Whites' activities afforded an obvious target for opposition barbs.f? In addi- 
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tion, many Jacksonians tried to undermine the Treasury’s confidence in the 
bank, which they assailed as a White family affair. 

Although the Manhattan Bank gave trouble during some crises, the 
administration decided against abandoning it. Changing a major pet was 
risky enough under the best of circumstances, and with so many charges and 
countercharges in the air concerning bank loyalties and perfidies, it seemed 
wiser to leave highly capitalized, functioning pets alone. With Campbell 
White in Washington until 1835, the Manhattan Bank enjoyed an even 
better status, politically, than the Bank of America since Cornelius Lawrence 
had returned to New York as mayor. Representative White let nothing slip 
by on the subject of banking; he was always there, explaining, softening, or 
cajoling in the Manhattan Bank's behalf."? 

White’s voluminous Treasury correspondence includes the only document 
I have found listing directors’ politics for a pet bank. On the eve of the 
Deposit Act of 1836, when criticism of the Manbattan Bank reached a peak, 
he defended his brother and the bank at length, then produced his most 
telling argument: parallel columns of directors’ names arranged by party 
showing a Democratic margin of seven to five. The next year, when White 
sought to ease Treasury demands for funds, he reminded Woodbury that 
"the Manhattan Bank was in its inception Republican in character, and it 
has adhered to the Democracy in all its struggles and vicissitudes for a 
period of thirty eight years." 

The Mechanics Bank proved by far the most unobtrusive of the New 
York pets. Founded in 1810 by the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, by 
the 1830’s it had built up a reputation for conservative banking and a widely 
distributed stock ownership, which created for it a popularity that later 
helped save the bank.” As for the bank's politics, Kendall correctly identified 
it as a bank in friendly, that is, Democratic, hands. He also recounted an 
interview in August 1833 during which its president, Democrat John 
Fleming, demurred over accepting the public money. Fleming had brought 
with him a written refusal, but Kendall claims he brushed this aside with 
arguments about the administration's embarrassment should the public learn 
that a Democratic bank had shied away from the pet system. Further persua- 
sion, and Newbold's decision to participate, supposedly won Fleming over. 
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Kendall's retrospective account does not coincide with the bank's enthusiastic 
response to Kendall's initial proposition, however, and may not be accurate. * 
The bank also received an assist from the “Red Fox,” Martin Van Buren, 
who made it a point to give few pet bank recommendations. Van Buren 
spoke well of the bank, especially its conduct toward the government during 
the War of 1812, but he avoided any mention of current politics.** 

Fleming let other New York pet bankers monopolize the limelight. Be- 
hind the scenes, and unknown to the Treasury, he and his associates specu- 
lated with the bank's funds. When the panic of 1837 caught up with them, 
Fleming, worried about imminent exposure, died of apoplexy, producing 
widely believed rumors of suicide. The Mechanics Bank had to be rescued 
by Democratic director Jacob Lorillard who became president, and by Albert 
Gallatin of New York's National Bank, then playing the role of Wall Street 
“elder statesman,” to the entire satisfaction of neither political party.” 

The original New York City pets reigned for three years. Although the 
administration received dozens of requests for a more “democratic” appor- 
tionment of the money, it replied with excuses about the necessity for caution 
until Congress established statutory guidelines for deposit banking. Man- 
agers of smaller, clearly Democratic banks remained unsatisfied. Political 
appeals continued to come in from such men as Gideon Lee of the Leather 
Manufacturers Bank, John Delafield of the Phoenix Bank, and the president 
of the Tradesmens Bank, who bore the deliciously improbable name of 
Preserved Fish. But they had to wait for the Deposit Act in 1836, which in- 
creased the number of New York City pets from three to fourteen. 

Moving northward, we find the bank that more than any other had the 
confidence of the state's leading Democrats, the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank of Albany. Known as the “Regency Bank,” no nagging doubts exist 
as to its politics. Thomas W. Olcott, a member of the Albany Regency, the 
clique that ruled New York State politics, served the bank almost all his 
life, He started at sixteen in 1811, the year of the bank's founding, was 
cashier from 1817 to 1836, and president from 1836 to his death in 1880.% 
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Ties between bank and regency had been secured over many years and 
brought with them state deposits and canal fund loans. Van Buren early 
associated himself with its affairs, as did such men as Charles E. Dudley 
and Benjamin F. Butler." Another regency member, Benjamin Knower 
(William Marcy's father-in-law), became president of the bank in 1817 and 
held the post until his retirement under fire in 1834.°° 

Olcott had long been seeking federal deposits. The absence of a Bank of 
the United States branch at Albany stirred his hopes, and as early as 1819 
he inquired after government money for the Mechanics and Farmers Bank.” 
But during the 1820's the bank had to settle for preferential treatment from 
the state government in depositing the canal fund surplus. When Jackson 
came to power, Olcott renewed his campaign for federal patronage. Van 
Buren broached the subject with Secretary of the Treasury Samuel D. 
Ingham, who responded deferentially, but gravely stressed his official responsi- 
bilities and the fact that a transfer of funds from the Bank of the United 
States could not be undertaken lightly. Van Buren relayed this homily to 
Albany without comment.9? 

Two years later, the Regency Bank returned to the attack, this time 
through the War Department and its pension funds. In January 1831 Senator 
Charles Dudley called on Secretary John Eaton to discuss the "disquiet" 
New York Democrats increasingly felt over the Bank of the United States. 
À. judicious transfer of the pension agency to Albany not only would begin 
the process of crimping Biddle, but would help up-State pensioners who had 
been receiving funds payable in New York City. Further testimonials about 
the soundness of Olcott's bank, said Dudley, could be obtained from the 
Secretary of State, Van Buren.* Eaton complied, depriving the Bank of the 
United States of funds for all but city and southern New York pensioners, 
and Biddle reacted immediately and sharply, demanding to know the au- 
thority for such a change. Later, when Lewis Cass took over the War 
Department, he admitted the lack of authority, and in the spring of 1822 the 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank had to give up its short-lived pension agency. 
Olcott had already decided against an appeal through Marcy to the President. 
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It would disrupt the new cabinet and might injure Van Buren, whose nomi- 
nation as minister to Great Britain awaited Senate action.“ Both sides 
behaved in a manner that pointed to larger issues. Olcott and Biddle knew 
that a pension agency was the least profitable and most troublesome form of 
government financial patronage. Yet the two men wrestled for the New 
York agency, Olcott hoping it would start the flow of federal money his 
way, Biddle fearful that any relinquishment might bring more damaging 
withdrawals. 

The Mechanics and Farmers Bank had been receiving driblets of federal 
special deposits for many years, and the New York branch of the national 
bank maintained an account there, but relatively little federal money changed 
hands at Albany. Often Olcott had no more than a few hundred federal 
dollars directly on his books. In 1835 he obtained full pet status, and by 
funneling federal monies through Albany for disbursement to northern and 
western New York, the administration raised the amount to over $100,000, 
and by 1837 it had climbed to nearly $200,000—small stuff compared to the 
million and a half to two million dollars each New York City pet custo- 
marily held, but a vast improvement nevertheless.9? 

Olcott was not a particularly cooperative pet banker. His solid standing 
with the state machine and its canal fund board gave him an independence 
and power that some of the nominally Whig pet bankers lacked, although 
the picture painted by anti-Masonic leaders and accepted by some recent 
historians of a state-wide, regency-imposed banking monopoly is not valid.** 
Peremptory advice on deposit legislation, unabashed demands for increased 
deposits, and other evidence of Olcott's strong opinions came to Secretary 
Woodbury's desk frequently. Perhaps these facts leaked out because in 1835 
Democrat Erastus Corning's Albany City Bank made a bid for deposits 


based 2d ludicrous charges of Olcott's hostility to the national adminis- 
tration.? 
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Regency leaders in Washington easily blunted that accusation.9? Trouble- 
some though Olcott could sometimes be, his political loyalties never learned 
to stray. Devoted to the New York Democratic machine, he saw state bank- 
ing as an essential part of a decentralized Republican party. In 1837 he 
lectured his friend Van Buren, then about to recommend supplanting state 
depositories with subtreasuries, on the value of scattered and numerous state 
banks that “embrace and foster every interest . . . of Society." Despite faith 
in the effectiveness and near sanctity of state banking, Olcott adjusted himself 
to Van Buren's shift in policy. Economically and politically, the regency had 
been good to Olcott; he would not abandon it for Conservatism and amalga- 
mation with the Whigs.9" 


Boston has often treated outlanders brusquely. Kendall ended his mission 
there, with a reception not nearly so encouraging as that of other cities. 
Boston financiers valued, almost to the point of smugness, the stability of 
their twenty-five banks and their successful implementation of the Suffolk 
system which curbed note issue by country banks. They indulged in no 
headlong rush to confer with Kendall about the banking experiment pro- 
posed by the administration. Only four banks showed an interest, and 
Kendall’s Commonwealth Bank correspondence indicated that it would be 
one of those named. 9? 

Pet status for the Commonwealth Bank surprised no one. The bank, 
as Democrat John Mills later testified publicly, "for many years, and at the 
time of its failure, was under the management of men friendly to the 
administration.”% Although not an officer or director, David Henshaw 
played a central role. The Commonwealth Bank began operations in 1824 
with a board composed of men soon to be Democratic leaders. When Hen- 
shaw and his Boston Statesman group became the core of the Jackson party 
of Massachusetts, the Commonwealth Bank shared in this transformation. 
Shortly after removal, John K. Simpson, a leading Democratic politician 
and Henshaw’s protégé, became president of the bank. Simpson's friendli- 
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ness with Kendall became a subject for wild speculation among the Bank of 
the United States men who dubbed Kendall the de facto president and pre- 
dicted deep conspiracies to misuse the public funds through the pet bank 
agency.” 

Boston’s second pet was the Merchants Bank. Originally intended as the 
junior partner in the pet firm, the Merchants Bank under the leadership of a 
rernarkably able young man, Franklin Haven, more than held its own. 
Displaying the same kind of opportunism Lewis demonstrated in Phila- 
delphia, twenty-seven-year-old Haven directed the bank with complete self- 
assurance. He became cashier at its founding in 1831, then moved to the 
presidency in 1836, a position he held for nearly fifty years." 

Haven's friendship with Daniel Webster is well known and creates the 
erroneous impression of a Whig pet banker. Haven dated the start of his 
Webster connection as 1835 or 1836, well after removal. In painting the 
"Reply to Hayne,” executed in the 1850's, G. P. A. Healey filled the Senate 
gallery with Webster's Boston friends, including Haven. Since Haven sub- 
scribed to Healey’s project, this was good business, but poor history. Web- 
ster hardly knew Haven existed in 1831.7 

Haven had one basic loyalty: the Merchants Bank. To foster its interests, 
once he had accepted the deposits, he worked assiduously and easily with the 
Democratic leaders in Boston and journeyed to Washington to cement rela- 
tions with administration men, including the President. At home, the cement 
hardened nicely. Haven put Democrat Marcus Morton on his board, but 
the man to whom he drew closest was Henshaw, the collector of the port 
and political patron of the Commonwealth Bank. Henshaw often acted as 
intermediary in relations with Woodbury at the Treasury, and he proved 
particularly valuable in helping stave off the challenges of innumerable new 
Boston banks, all claiming to be Democratic and all clamoring for deposits. 
In 1835 Henshaw's relation to the Merchants Bank became official when he 
joined the board.* 

Henshaw's fondness for Haven's bank remained strong. But soon Hen- 
shaw had banking troubles of his own: the Commonwealth Bank failed in 
1838. The failure became a hot political issue, with Henshaw's behind-the- 
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scenes role the central point of debate."* Thus the Merchants Bank found 
itself the leading Boston pet. Haven took over the government's pension 
agency, and on all financial matters the administration listened to him with 
respect.” 

As for Haven’s politics, some “out” politicians impugned his Democratic 
sincerity, but Morton told the new collector, George Bancroft, not to worry. 
While there was no democracy in any bank, claimed this Taunton repre- 
sentative of the rural Democrats, the Merchants Bank inclined as much that 
way as any other. Besides, Haven always voted the Democratic ticket.” 


By the end of 1833 the number of pets rose to twenty-two, with the 
naming of fifteen additional banks. In the next two and a half years thirteen 
more joined the club as the administration closed geographical gaps in the 
nation-wide network. The political and personal bias apparent in the first 
round selections became more pronounced, and many recently chartered 
banks began to receive deposits, Further cataloguing, however compressed, 
of all these institutions and their political ties would not be feasible." But 
several should be mentioned, if only briefly. 

All the second-line New England choices reveal pure politics, nepotism, 
or personal connections as determinants for selection. After his Boston visit, 
Kendall reported that "the character of the Maine Bank was highly spoken 
of to me by many gentlemen of New England." And well they might, if 
the gentlemen were Jacksonians, since Democrat Asa Clapp, Secretary 
Woodbury’s father-in-law, ran the Maine Bank of Portland. Clapp, the 
town's richest merchant, apparently did not qualify for membership in the 


T4 Leonard Jarvis to Van Buren, Jan. 24, 1838, Van Buren Papers; Seth J, Thomas to 
George Bancroft, Jan. 29, 1838, George Bancroft Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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17] have closely studied each of the thirty-five pets named from 1833 to 1836, but obvious 
space limitations prohibit extensive coverage, or even the two or three pages allotted to banks 
in cities visited by Kendall. Jacksonians believed, or so they said in private and repeated in 
public, that the pet banks lay in the hands of their political opponents. (". . . a majority of the 
Directors of 7/1oths of all the Deposit Banks [are] politically opposed to us.” [Reuben M. 
Whitney to Lewis, Feb. 16, 1835, Lewis-Neilson Papers] A year later, Blair improved on the 
proportion: “in fact g/roth of those banks are under the control of the opposition.” [Washington 
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and directors at time of selection (a total of 446 men, excluding the state-run monopoly in 
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aristocracy of wealth which Democrats excoriated with more severity than 
sincerity.7® In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the Commercial Bank, aided 
by recommendations from Woodbury and Isaac Hill, obtained the federal 
deposits.” A Whig editor observed ruefully: “We know nothing and insinu- 
ate nothing against the management of the Commercial Bank. It is probably 
managed like other banks in town, but unlike other Banks, it has a Jackson 
president,—and this, we presume, is the true and only reason why this bank 
was selected.” The man in question, Isaac Waldron, an active politician, 
became a Van Buren presidential elector in 1836.9 In the section’s financial 
backwater, Vermont, the Bank of Burlington kept close to the administration 
by using the services of Reuben Whitney and sending assurances that its 
operations had produced favorable political effects.** The postmaster of 
Providence, Rhode Island, Edward J. Mallett, journeyed to Washington and 
got the deposits for his friends at the nondescript Arcade Bank. With a low 
capitalization and its stock selling sluggishly, the bank hardly seemed a 
prime prospect. Collector W. R. Danforth admitted that "few of our citizens, 
except those immediately interested would have supposed such a selection 
would have been made." But it was, and Mallett and Company succeeded 
in blunting factional assaults during the next three ycars.°* 

The Hartford pet affords the most obviously political selection in the area. 
Following Biddle's defeat in the election of 1832, the Democratically con- 
trolled Connecticut legislature rushed to charter half a dozen banks, includ- 
ing the Farmers and Mechanics Bank.® Hartford Jacksonians saw to it, by a 
careful selection of commissioners, that the new bank fell into politically 
sound control. "I never shall vote for a cashier who is politically opposed to 

” swore William S. Holabird. "If a true democrat cannot be found who 
is competent . . . I had rather make shipwreck of the whole concern than 
to have it controlled by federalists."9* Orthodoxy assured, the Democrats 
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approached Washington with perfectly partisan candor concerning pet bank 
selection and easily carried their point. Whigs exaggerated only slightly 
when they scored the Farmers and Mechanics Bank as "essentially a political 
machine.” Government funds in Hartford went into a bank all of four 
months old.” 

To the south, Washington's Bank of the Metropolis had a Democratic 
president, John P. Van Ness, a friend of Jackson and Van Buren, and a 
board of. directors heavily weighted with Jacksonians.” In Richmond John 
Brockenbrough of the Bank of Virginia maintained close ties with the state 
Democratic machine, a fact he frequently reminded Secretary Woodbury of 
during the late 1820's.9" When he needed additional deposits in 1837, Brock- 
enbrough added to his financial arguments a partisan plea: *of my political 
course it does not become me to speak further than to remark that I have 
brought on myself a full share of the odium of the leaders of the opposition 
party in this State.”®® As a banker, Brockenbrough earned much respect; the 
opposition odium arose from his increasing political activities as the decade 
wore on. The more troubled his institution became, the more Brockenbrough 
revealed himself as a political partisan. North Carolina did without a pet 
for two years, although administration men warned that such negligence 
might hurt the party there.? The recently chartered but non-Democratic 
Bank of the State of North Carolina received deposits in 1835, after strenuous 
lobbying by Democratic Congressman Romulus M. Saunders, a belated 
recognition for the state that Jacksonians attempted to turn to political 
account with limited success.?! In Georgia, Democrat James M. Wayne, an 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, volunteered an advisory 
opinion on the Planters Bank of Savannah: “The Bank is managed by 
persons among us of the first respectability . . . every one of whom have 
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been ever since the controversy with the U. S. Bank began supporters of the 
. . . administration.” 

"Two major commercial centers in the West, New Orleans and Cincinnati, 
merited a pair of pets each. In New Orleans, the Commercial Bank of 
Democrat William G. Hewes had strong connections with one of the 
Jackson factions of that city.9? The administration also chose the Union 
Bank, primarily for its capital of seven million dollars,’* and Democratic 
influence there soon increased. New Orleans collector Martin Gordon at 
first attacked both pets, especially the Union Bank, but he calmed down 
when his son became its cashier.*® Cincinnati’s first pet, the newly chartered 
Franklin Bank, had a Democratic president, John H. Groesbeck, and a 
political friend and active lobbyist in Micajah T. Williams, prominent 
Democratic officeholder.* In 1834 the Commercial Bank joined the Franklin 
Bank in handling public money; this second Cincinnati pet had a president 
and cashier who were Democrats" and important investors among the 
Democrats of Philadelphia who helped run the Girard Bank.” 

The only purely opposition pet bank of the original thirty-five was the 
Bank of Louisville, and it held deposits only a few months. Kentucky's bank- 
ing troubles of the early 1820's and the revocation of many charters did not 
leave any choice in that city. Taney selected a new bank that voluntarily 
surrendered the deposits during the winter panic of 1833-1834? Its replace- 
ment, the Louisville Savings Institution (the only savings bank selected), 
could display a political endorsement from the postmaster, and a president, 
George Meriwether, who had been Kendall’s partner in the Argus of West- 
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ern America.’ Pittsburgh’s pet, the Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, 
aroused ire among some disgruntled Jacksonians, particularly in nearby Ohio 
towns, because its cashier, James Correy, had been the Bank of the United 
States branch cashier. But enough Democratic politicians spoke up for it 
to protect its pet status. 19: 

Finally, some comments are needed on pet banking in Detroit. The presi- 
dent and cashier of the Bank of Michigan were Whigs, and the cashier, 
Charles C. Trowbridge, ran for governor on the Whig ticket in 1837.9? 
(He resigned from the bank to campaign, returning as president after his 
defeat.) At this point, however, extenuations begin to pile up. With no 
Bank of the United States branch in Detroit, the Bank of Michigan had 
served the government, and served it well, since the 1820’s. Trowbridge had 
cultivated many Democrats and had a good friend, Secretary of War Lewis 
Cass, in Jackson's cabinet during removal? Later in the decade Boston 
collector Bancroft came forward to protect the bank. He did so because of 
his relation by marriage to the Dwight family of New York and Massachu- 
setts, who owned the bank.*% Also, no adequate inquiry into the Detroit 
situation should slight the companion pet, the Farmers and Mechanics Bank. 
Owned by New Yorkers allied to the Albany Regency, the second pet 
nestled safely in Democratic hands, despite the twist of fate that made 
Nicholas Biddle's brother, John, its president. It began sharing Michigan 
lerritory deposits in 1834, with no other reason for selection than a desire 
to please the Democratic faction of John Norvell, the Detroit postmaster. 
Despite its relative lack of experience and lower capital, the Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank got half the money collected.!99 
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Whigs naturally stigmatized deposit banks as "pets," charging that the 
network existed only to foster Democratic party interests, and in one sense 
they were right. A functioning system of state depositories as a replacement 
for the Bank of the United States represented an enormous political 
triumph for Jackson. After all, many Democrats approached deposit banking 
fearfully, their ears filled with the doom-ridden chants of the opposition 
about an immediate financial catastrophe. But bankers, however they vote, 
mean to make a profit. "Money is neither Whig nor Tory," Biddle had 
observed, quoting Jonathan Swift.1% Some Whigs may have believed that pet 
bank vaults became the coffers of the local Democratic machines, but there 
is little evidence that this happened. Random indications of such favoritism 
with public money are by no means conclusive,’ and the logic of business 
makes such a course unlikely as a general rule. The term “pet,” however, 
should not be discarded. Instead, the stereotype should be expanded to in- 
clude those banks which had important personal connections with adminis- 
tration leaders, as well as those clearly reflecting the influence of the local 
Jacksonian party. In the cases of ties among friends, the name "pet" remains 
perfectly appropriate. Personal commitments became at times as important 
as broader party considerations, if not more so, given the power of the 
single individual to control such decisions for his home territory. 

Another aspect of favoritism deserves comment. Did the administration 
select weak, Democratic banks to the exclusion of willing, but politically 
neutral or hostile ones? In some cases it did, and Kendall's mode of opera- 
tions and subsequent "Treasury practice proved important in this process. 
Kendall circularized all banks in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, but his preliminary set of proposals called for collective responsibility 
among the pets, and most banks declined those terms. Kendall then negoti- 
ated seriously with the banks ultimately chosen, ignoring the others, despite 
objections that pet bankers such as Ellicott and Newbold had to the first 
series of proposals. Later selections did not come about through circulariza- 
tion. The Secretary, after what he deemed proper inquiry and consultation, 
simply announced his choices, in some cases surprising ones in terms of 
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financial standing. The Arcade Bank of Providence, for example, ranked 
tenth in paid-in capital of that city's ten banks (it had $200,000, while five 
Providence banks—the Providence, Exchange, Roger Williams, Union, and 
Merchants—all had paid-in capitals of $500,000). The Moyamensing Bank 
of Philadelphia also ranked last. Similarly, the Maine Bank of Portland 
stood low on the list in capitalization, as did the Commercial Bank of 
New Orleans and the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Hartford. In addi- 
tion, as already noted, many newly chartered banks got the deposits, and 
the Treasury made no effort to open, or in some case reopen, negotiations 
with older institutions. 

. Deposit banking chronology, 1833-1836, falls into three periods: Initial 
Selections—The first seven choices in major eastern cities revealed the 
operation of Kendall’s dual criteria, with five "friendly" banks and two 
in the hands of "liberal" opponents (Lewis and Newbold); Second-line 
Selections of October and November 1i833— These were overwhelmingly 
Democratic, applying the first criterion; Fillin Selections from 1834 to 
the Deposit Act of 1836—Geographically determined, they showed a mixed 
picture on politics. Included are such clearly Democratic choices as the 
Moyamensing Bank of Philadelphia, the Farmers and Mechanics of Detroit, 
the Clinton Bank of Columbus, and the Mechanics and Farmers Bank of 
Albany, as well as opposition-oriented but cooperative banks such as the 
Franklin Bank of Baltimore and the Bank of the State of North Carolina. 

That politicians tend to help their friends is hardly a startling proposi- 
ton. But, whenever possible, historians should avoid swapping guesswork, 
however plausible. With regard to pet bank selection there is no need to 
guess; political considerations and the personal preferences of reigning 
political leaders made pets out of the vast majority of these banks. As 
Kendall phrased it, “those which are in hands politically friendly will be 
preferred." And preferred they were, until the Van Buren administration, 
“sick to the heart of banks and bank morals," M? turned elsewhere after 
the panic of 1837. 
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Pope Pius XII and Germany 
Some Aspects of German-Vatican Relations, 
1933-1943 


(GEORGE O. Kenr” 


A RECENT German play has once again drawn attention to German 
policy during the Second World War and in particular to Germany’s 
relations with the Holy See regarding the final solution of the Jewish 
problem." The play is centered on a moral issue. 

This article is not concerned with any moral issue. It is not an account 
of the acts or policies of the Catholic hierarchy in Germany when confronted 
with the Nazi program, although their action and advice must have in- 
fluenced the Vatican.” It is an analysis of the relations between the Vatican 
and Germany and of the policies and attitudes of the Vatican officials as 
seen and reported by the German diplomats.* Admittedly the whole truth 
is not to be found in this one source. The German representatives in Rome 
may not have been able to see the true facts; they may have seen what they 
wanted to see; and, however accurate their vision, they may have reported 
what they thought would please the German Foreign Minister and the 
Nazi leaders. Nor is it possible to correct bias by the usual method since 
the Vatican records for this period are not available. Nevertheless an at- 
tempt to establish the facts as accurately as the available sources permit 
is not only justifiable, but desirable. If no scholarly history were written 


* The coeditor of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, from 1953 to 1962, 
Mr. Kent's major field of interest is modern European diplomatic history. He is Historian, 
Historical Office, Department of State. The views expressed are those of the author and are 
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Richard and Clara Winston (New York, 1964). 
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E and Nathaniel Micklem, National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church (London, 
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3 The published documents, from Jan. 1933 to Dec. 1941, are printed in Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 [hereafter cited as DGFP] (17 vols., Washington, D. C., 
1949- ), Ser. C, I-IV, Ser. D, I-XII. The unpublished documents, identified by serial and 
frame numbers, are on microfilm in the National Archives in Washington, D. C., and in 
the Public Record Office in London. The originals are in the Political Archives of the Foreign 
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until all possible sources were available, little would ever be written, and 
humanity would have to depend for its essential understanding of the past 
on newspapers, TV broadcasts, and similar accounts. 

The initial confrontation between the Vatican and the Third Reich 
occurred during the negotiations in April and May 1933, which in a very 
short time led to the conclusion of the concordat. The initiative for the 
concordat was taken by the German government and particularly by 
Franz von Papen who at that time (April 1933) was Vice-Chancellor 
in the Hitler cabinet. Papen went to Rome during the Easter holidays to 
discuss the preliminaries, returned to Berlin to get Hitler’s approval, and, 
after further conversations, signed the concordat with the Secretary of State, 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, in Rome on July 20, 1933. Pope Pius XI signed 
it on Septmber 9, 1933.° 

Without a doubt, the concordat was a diplomatic victory for Hitler. 
It was his first major success in the field of foreign policy, and it indicated 
to the world that the German Chancellor was politically reliable and trust- 
worthy. In the words of Mussolini, it gave the German government 
"credit in foreign affairs which it had lacked heretofore."" Why did the 
Vatican enter into these negotiations and sign this agreement? Robert 
Leiber, who served Cardinal Pacelli and later Pope Pius XII as private 
secretary, believed that the positive attitude of the Catholic Center party 
and the Catholic Bavarian People's party toward the so-called enabling 
laws in 1933 greatly influenced the attitude of the Holy See. This influence 
was reinforced by the apparent willingness of the German bishops to co- 
operate with the leaders of the Third Reich, as expressed by them in 
their meeting of March 28, 1933.8 Also Nazi centralization in Germany 


*Up to that time there was no concordat between the Holy See and the German Reich. 
Concordats with various Länder had been concluded as follows: with Bavaria, Mar. 29, 1924; 
with Prussia, Aug. 3, 1929; with Baden, Oct. 12, 1932; an agreement with Anhalt, Jan. 4, 1932. 
(See DGFP, Ser. D, I, No. 690.) 

5 Franz von Papen, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse (Munich, 1952), 313 f£; DGFP, Ser. C, 
I, No. 145; see also Hansjakob Stehle, “Motive des Reichskonkordats,” Aussenpolisik, VII 
(Sept. 1956), 561-63; Karl Dietrich Bracher, Nationalsoztalistische Machtergreifung und 
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President Ebert.” (Constantine, Prince of Bavaria, The Pope [New York, n.d.], 97.) This 
is not altogether correct. Among the papers that Papen took with him to Rome was also a 
draft of a Reich concordat from 1924. (See DGFP, Ser. C, I, No. 145.) In addition, there 
were also several proposals for modifications which, from the German point of view, took 
account of the changes since the 1920's. (Ibid., No. 250; see also Rudolf Morsey, “Briefe zum 
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destroyed the value of the separate concordats with the various German 
states, thus making a Reich concordat logical if the Church were to have 
a strong legal position in education, youth organizations, and similar 
matters. Still, the Vatican was deeply suspicious of Hitler’s motives; at 
the same time it did not dare to reject his advances. Negotiations could 
have been broken off had the German government refused to agree to the 
major demands of the Holy See. 'They were, however, accepted with little 
opposition." Under these circumstances, opposition to the concordat might 
have led to an open struggle between Church and state in Germany; this 
the Vatican did not want to provoke. 

No sooner was the concordat signed than altercation between the 
German government and the Holy See began. The dispute concerned the 
government's refusal to appoint Catholic officials of Jewish descent. The 
Vatican, not recognizing racial criteria, wanted such appointments to be 
nondiscriminatory. This the government refused; it considered the matter 
an internal problem, outside the jurisdiction of the Vatican. lt was not 
possible to give these people equal status, Eugen Klee, the German chargé 
at the Vatican, explained to the Cardinal Secretary of State, because "the 
Jewish question was not a religious but a race problem." 1° 

The next, more serious dispute occurred in October 1933 over oppression 
of Catholics in Germany, which, despite solemn promises by the govern- 
ment, was increasing steadily and was in direct violation of thé concordat. 
According to Cardinal Pacelli, the Pope was planning to make a public 
protest because "the dignity of the Holy See requires that he emerge from 
the reserve which has heretofore been incomprehensible to the faithful." 
The settlement of these differences was made more difficult, wrote Diego 
von Bergen, the German ambassador to the Holy See, because "the in- 
flexibility and unpredictability of the Pope often create serious obstacles 
which even the influential Cardinal Secretary of State, who takes a 
realistic attitude in matters of policy, is no longer able to cope with."!? 
In the end, the Holy See made no public protest, and the dispute was 
settled between Bergen and Pacelli.* But this was only the beginning. 
The concordat may have prevented open warfare between the Roman 





1963), 293-98; William M. Harrigan, "Nazi Germany and the Holy See, 1933-36,” Catholic 
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9 According to a memorandum of Oct. 27, 1938, by the director of the Political Depart- 
ment in the German Foreign Ministry, "If the [German] Ambassador [to the Holy See] 
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10 Ibid., Ser. C, I, No. 425. 
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Catholic Church and the government in Germany, but it did not end the 
ideological conflict between National Socialism and Christianity. The con- 
flict was over the interpretation of specific clauses of the concordat, such 
as definitions of "political Catholicism" and "party politics." And it was 
fought over the dismissal of Catholics from the civil service, freedom of 
expression for Catholic newspapers, pressure on Catholic schools and 
organizations, sterilization laws, and persecution of nuns and priests. All 
these incidents profoundly disturbed the Pope, and in his 1936 New Year's 
audience with Bergen he told him “with profound emotions, “We never 
expected to be treated so by Germany . . . . when We think of the 
persecution, restrictions, and obstructions to which the Church is sub- 
jected in present day Germany, We can only say that friends do not 
behave like this. We are, in truth, deeply grieved and gravely displeased.’ "?* 
Commenting on this audience, Bergen reported that Pius XI had actually 
used much stronger language, and that "this episode has shown yet again 
how Cardinal Pacelli constantly strives to pacify and to exert a moderating 
influence on the Pope who is difficult to manage and to influence.”™ 
The culmination of the struggle between the Third Reich and the 
Holy See, prior to the outbreak of World War II, was reached with the 
publication of the papal encyclical “On the Condition of the Catholic 
Church in the German Reich,” better known by its opening, “Mit brennender 
Sorge" (with burning anxiety), on Passion Sunday, March x4, 1957? It 
was a scathing indictment of Nazi ideology, which publicized for the 
first time that there were plans in Germany for extermination of the 
Catholic Church. It listed the various violations of the concordat by the 
German government and the persecution of its Catholic citizens. It warned 
against a German national church, against casting aside the Old Testament, 
and against the deification of race, people, state, and government. It asserted 
that "God has given His commandments in the manner of a sovereign. 
They are independent of time, space, country, or nation.” The encyclical 
was a severe blow to the Nazi party. It did away with the myth, fostered 
assiduousiy by German press and propaganda, that Catholics were not 
persecuted in Germany. It demonstrated the unalterable opposition between 
Catholicism and National Socialism.!? It was the one and only papal 
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pronouncement against the Third Reich during its existence. 

The reaction of the German government was sharp and angry: it 
considered the encyclical “a call to battle against the Reich Government.” *° 
. And in the instructions to its missions abroad, the Foreign Ministry asserted 
that “the encyclical contains attacks of the severest nature upon the German 
Government, calls upon Catholic citizens to rebel against the authority of 
the State, and therefore signifies an attempt to endanger internal peace." ?? 
The government took the position that the encyclical was against "the 
spirit and express provisions of the Concordat"?! and, by way of retaliation 
and upon personal instructions from Hitler, planned to resume "the foreign 
exchange and immorality trials pending against Catholic clergymen."?? It 
also apparently considered at that time the abrogation of the concordat 
as part of a final settlement between Church and state. This was “to 
take place in the form of a fundamental speech in the Reichstag by the 
Fithrer—for historical reasons presumably scheduled for Reformation Day. 
The Führer is said to have stated that in its effect this speech would 
greatly eclipse Luther's ninety-five theses and that it was to complete the 
work of the Reformation in the German spirit.”** In the end, nothing 
was done,” though Joachim von Ribbentrop, when he visited the Vatican 
in March 1940, discussed some of these aspects of the concordat with the 
Pope.”® Thus, the government took no drastic steps at that time to disrupt 
its relations with the Holy See. 

It was soon further embittered, however, by a speech by George Cardinal 
Mundelein in Chicago, attacking Hitler and the government's proceedings 
against the Catholic Church in Germany.” To smooth things over, Pacelli 
received Bergen in a most friendly manner, and, "in striking contradiction 
to the behavior of the Pope . . . emphatically assured [Bergen that] 
normal and friendly relations . . . would be restored as soon as possible,”* 
This, the Secretary of State emphasized, "applied particularly to him, who 
had spent r3 years in Germany and had always shown the greatest 
sympathy for the German people."?? A few months later, the Pope, in 
his Christmas allocution of December 1937, declared once again that there 
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was indeed religious persecution in Germany.?? This difference in attitude 
toward Germany between the Pope and his Secretary of State continued 
into 1938. Pius XI severely criticized Theodor Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna 
for his part in the declaration of Austrian bishops following the Anschluss.” 
Pacelli, on the other hand, "repeatedly and emphatically” told Arthur 
Greiser, President of the Danzig Senate, of his "desire for a settlement 
between the Vatican and the Reich, and went so far as to state that he, 
Pacelli, was prepared to come to Berlin for negotiations, if it were so 
desired."?? In conversation with Bergen, Pacelli "repeatedly protested his 
fervent wish for peace with Germany."9? 

Meanwhile, the persecution of Jews was intensified in Germany. New 
decrees provided for the registration of Jewish property and for the 
elimination of Jews from German economic life. In November 1938 system- 
atic acts of violence by organized street gangs destroyed Jewish properties, 
synagogues, and cemeteries. Against these measures and outrages many 
foreign governments protested.* The Vatican remained silent. 

Pius XI died on February 10, 1939, and Cardinal Pacelli was elected 
Pope. The new Pope was very different from his predecessor. Pius XI 
was outspoken and quick tempered; Pius XII was reticent and cautious. 
While the former was known for his impulsiveness and stubbornness, his 
successor was known as the "diplomatic" Pope. Foreign affairs were 
his specialty and relations with Germany his own private domain.?5 The 
German government looked upon his election with mixed feelings. While 
Berlin realized that the new Pope was much friendlier to Germany than 
his predecessor, who had been considered a cranky, stubborn old man, 
it was also known that Pacelli was a “difficult and tenacious” negotiator.?? 
Distrust toward him was evident in a suggestion that "congratulations [on 
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the election] are in order, but, in view of the well-known attitude of the 
former Cardinal Pacelli toward Germany and the National Socialist move- 
ment, they are not to be conveyed in a particularly warm manner.”*? 

The change in the Vatican was reflected in its relationship with 
Germany. The anti-Nazi pronouncements of Pius XI were not repeated. 
Instead, the new Pope expressed his "burning desire for peace between 
Church and State”®® and his love for Germany? Bergen reported an 
“unmistakable relaxation of tension . . . since the death of the Pope”;* 
he also pointed out that Pius XII's letter to Hitler announcing his election 
was much friendlier than the one Pius XI had sent to President Friedrich 
Ebert in 1922 on a similar occasion. The change may have been only 
tactical, but there was no doubt that it affected foreign policy and that it 
“aroused the hope that a new epoch had dawned for German-Vatican 
relations.”*?* German annexation of Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939 
was not protested by the Holy See, f? and President Roosevelt's appeal for 
peace, directed at Hitler and Mussolini in April 1939, was criticized in 
Vatican circles for its one-sidedness.** Pius XII was ready, so it seemed, 
to make far-reaching concessions for achieving a peace with Germany as 
long as the vital interests of the Church were safeguarded. To a group of 
German pilgrims he was reported to have said: 


We have always loved Germany, where We were able to spend many years of 
Our life, and We love Germany even more today. We rejoice in Germany's great- 
ness, rise, and well-being and it would be false to assert that We do not desire 
a flourishing, great, and strong Germany. For this very reason, however, We 
desire that the rights of God and the Church be always recognized, for every 
greatness is the more firmly established the more these rights are esteemed 
and made the foundation for the edifice.*5 

These expressions of friendliness by Pius XII were not reciprocated 
by the German government, and Bergen warned that its intransigent at- 
titude might lead to new tensions and struggles in which the new Pope 
would prove a more skillful and more dangerous opponent than the 
previous one.*® 

The outbreak of war was a personal tragedy for Pius XII, whose 
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greatest ambition was to bring about a just peace and whose efforts in 
that direction now proved in vain. The Holy See undertook two major efforts 
to preserve the peace. The first, in the spring of 1939—known in the Vatican 
as the May initiative—was in the form of a circular directive to all apostolic 
nuncios. The second, in August of the same year, was a communication to 
all chiefs of state.” Catholics and non-Catholics alike have asked many 
times why the Holy See made no further efforts toward peace. The usual 
reply given by Vatican circles, if a German report on conditions in the 
Vatican can be believed, was that the Pope was reluctant to undertake a 
hopeless task that would diminish his prestige. On the other hand, the 
Pope's mistrust of the National Socialist regime, as distinguished from 
the German people, was almost as deep as his suspicion of the Soviet 
regime. This, too, may have played a part in his not pursuing further peace 
moves at that time. After September 1939 German-Vatican relations 
assumed a different aspect. The disputes over violations of the concordat 
were temporarily suspended and a truce of sorts established. In the opinion 
of Ribbentrop, who visited the Pope in March 1940, a comprehensive settle- 
ment between the Church and state was entirely possible after the war, 
provided, 


the Catholic clergy in Germany abandon any kind of political activity and limit 
itself solely to the care of souls, the only activity which was within the clergy's 
province. The recognition of the necessity of such a radical separation, however, 
could not yet be considered to be the dominant view of the Catholic clergymen 
in Germany. . . . The Catholic Church in Germany had come into possession 
of positions and rights of the most various kind which it considered, to be 
sure, duly acquired, but which were not compatible with the absolutely necessary 
limitation to its spiritual functions. The Catholic clergy must be imbued with 
the realization that with National Socialism an entirely new form of political and 
national life had appeared in the world. Only after this had happened could a 
fundamental settlement and understanding be approached with any chance for 
a lasting success. One must not repeat the mistake made with the prematurely 
concluded concordats [Lander concordats and Reich concordat], which already 
had to be considered out of date, if only on account of the formal constitutional 
developments in Germany which had taken place since they were concluded. 
In the opinion of the Führer, what mattered for the time being, was to main- 
tain the existing truce and, if possible, to expand it. In this respect, Germany 
had made very considerable preliminary concessions. The Führer had quashed 
no less than 7 thousand indictments of Catholic clergymen. Also, it should not 
be forgotten that the National Socialist State was spending ı billion RM an- 
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ment.% 

According to the German record, “the Pope showed complete under- 
standing toward the Foreign Minister's statements and admitted without 
qualifications that the concrete facts were as mentioned.”* The truce lasted 
but briefly. Germany's conquest and occupation of Poland raised several 
problems, not the least of which was the question of the competence of 
the apostolic nuncio in Berlin over this territory. Discussions on that sub- 
ject continued almost to the very end of the war.5* 

By the end of 1940 reports had reached the Vatican of the euthanasia 
program in Germany, the killing of the feeble-minded and of inmates of 
insane asylums. The Pope was deeply moved by these reports, and when 
Bergen protested a Vatican Radio broadcast on the subject, he was given 
to understand “that there were much more grave reports which, out of 
consideration for Germany, had not been published either in the Vatican 
press or on the Vatican radio.”®? No formal protests were made by the 
Holy See in regard to these killings in contrast to the many protests it 
lodged about the confiscations of Church properties in Germany and in 
the occupied eastern territories. Even the broadcasts of Vatican Radio 
were curtailed when Bergen objected to charges “regarding the mistreat- 
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Protests by the nuncio regarding Nature and date of Result 
confiscation protest 
Priests’ seminary in Innsbruck Oral, Nov. 29, 1938 | Partial release 
Serviten monastery, Innsbruck Memo, Feb. 17, 1939 | Confiscation upheld 
Monastery, Góttweig Oral, Mar. 6,1939 | Confiscation upheld 


Note, Oct. 11, 1939 
Oral, Oct. 17, 1939 


Capucine convent, Salzburg Memo, Aug. 6, 1939 | Confiscation upheld 
Jesuit College, Innsbruck Note, Oct. 16, 1939 | Confiscation upheld 
Capucine convent, Graz Amicable settlement 
Church and estates, Inzersdorf Note, Dec, 18, 1939 | Confiscation upheld 





Estates of the German order in the Sudeten areas | Note, Dec. 23, 1939 | Confiscation upheld 
Heart of Jesus Church, Vienna/Módling Note, Jan. 30, 1940 | Church released 
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Protests by the nuncio regarding 


confiscation 


Monastery of Eternal Supplication, Innsbruck 


Church property in Poland in general 
Convent in Steiermark 

Heart of Jesus Monastery, Graz 
"Teaching sisters, Graz/Eggenberg 


Small seminary of the archbishopric of Prague 


Capucine church, Hartberg 
Benedictine abbey, Tanzenberg 
St. Antonius Monastery, Saybusch, OS 


A considerable number of Church institutions and 
monasteries in East Prussia and Silesia 


Bishop's palace, Soisson 


Printing works of the Steyler mission 


Benedictine monastery, St. Gallus, Bregenz 


Sixty-eight monasteries of the diocese Kattowitz 


Priests’ seminary, Salzburg 


Convent Zangberg 


Benedictine abbey, Schweikelberg, and four other 
properties of this order 


St. Matthias Abbey, Trier, and five other 
properties of this order 


Trinity Church, Salzburg 
General complaint about confiscation of 


monasteries 


Closing of four churches in Fulda and Westphalia 


Abbey Clerf, Luxembourg 


George O. Kent 


Nature and date of 
protest 


Oral, Mar. 4,1940 


Oral, Mar. 15, 1940 


Memo, May 29, 1940 


Memo, May 28, 1940 


Memos, July 3, 1940 
July 23, 1940 


July 26, 1940 
Aug. 6, 1940 


Oral, Aug. 10, 1940 





Note, July 9, 1940 


Note, Aug. 23, 1940 
Sept. 10, 1940 
Sept. 25, 1940 


Nov. 28, 1940 
Dec. 11, 1940 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Aug. 


I2, 1941 
I5, I94I 
9, 1941 
28, 1941 


5, 1941 
b. 13, 1941 


. 31, 1941 
Note, Apr. 22, 1941 


Oral, May 8, 1941 


Oral, May r9, 1941 


Oral, May 29, 1941 


Memo, Aug. 14, 1941 





Note, July 16, 1941 


Result 


Confiscation upheld 
No steps intended 


Confiscation upheld 
Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Restitution promised 
Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Not confiscated 
Confiscation upheld 


Partial restitution of 
ce 


Confiscation upheld 
Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Confiscation upheld 


Church restored 


Rejected 


Investigation not yet 
concluded 


Confiscation upheld 
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ment of Catholics in the eastern occupied territories and in the Ostmark.”™ 


He was told on that occasion that “the Pope could really not be accused of 
lack of consideration for Germany; in actual fact his warm sympathies 
for Germany and his keen desire not to complicate the already difficult 
situation impelled him to very far-reaching reserve. The Vatican radio 
had dealt with only a small fraction of the actual events." 95 

In Berlin, meanwhile, a new dispute arose over the appointment of high 
Church officials and the right of the state to exercise control over these 
appointments. Áccording to the Foreign Ministry, the concordat recognized 
the right of control by the state only to a limited degree, and “the 
provisions of the Reich Concordat—in so far as they are still applicable at 
all—can be applied only in the Reich area as it existed at the time the 
Concordat was concluded in the year 1933. They are not applicable, on 
the other hand, in the so-called ‘new Reich area.'”% Consequently, the 
government informed the Holy See, it would like to be consulted on all 
such appointments in the future"? 

Following the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the Vatican's 
reserve and lack of encouragement toward this “Crusade against Bolshevism” 
was noted with surprise in Berlin. The reason for the reserve was, of course, 
the government's policy toward the Church in Germany. It was feared in 
the Vatican, wrote Fritz Menshausen, counselor of the embassy at Rome, 


that after the defeat of Bolshevism the Catholic Church, and indeed all Chris- 
tianity, would, so to speak, go from the frying pan into the fire. If the Pope 


Protests by the nuncio regarding Nature and date of Result . 
confiscation protest 
Priests’ seminary in Bensberg and Trier and five | Notes, Aug. 29, 1941 | Confiscation upheld 
other Church buildings Feb. 9, 1942 
Mission building of the Steyler mission Note, Aug. 29, 1941 | No confiscation 
Priests’ home, Delbruck Oral, Dec. ro, 1941 | Confiscation upheld 
Pallotine monastery, Olpe Oral, Feb. 24, 1942 | Results [of investiga- 
tion a yet 
a 
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should now speak against Bolshevism, against which the Holy See had after all 
spoken repeatedly in principle, he would also have to take a position against 
"the l measures and tendencies hostile to Christianity in Germany”; the 
reports “continually received” at the Vatican on this subject provided “over- 
whelming material” to justify such a step; the Pope’s silence was the best proof 
that he would like to avoid everything that would injure Germany.” 


The Pope's reserve in Germany's fight against the Soviet Union was 
described by “a highly-placed person familiar with the mood in the Vatican" 


as follows: 


When the Church policy measures in the Reich had become visibly more severe, 
Pius XII had believed that he could no longer be responsible for further silence 
on the subject. However, when the war against Soviet Russia began he had 
refrained from the step considered necessary in order not to injure Germany 
and her allies in this bue that was so decisive for the fate of the world. To go 
beyond this and to take sides publicly and unequivocally in the fight against 
Soviet Russia had been made impossible for him by Germany.9? 


And Bernardo Attolico, the Italian ambassador to the Holy See, reported 
to Hans Georg von Mackensen, the German ambassador in Italy, that the 
Pope said: 


The Holy See... has already spoken out, in good time, on Bolshevism and 
has never changed. If anything, it is the others who have changed. Germany 
was first in making every effort to get along with Bolshevism: not the Holy 
See. But if I should talk of Bolshevism-—and I would be fully prepared to do 
so... should I then say nothing about Nazism? . . . I was told long ago 
that in Germany they already had in mind to do away with the Vatican, because 
there was no place for it in the new European order. . . . I too, feel that, in 
view of the long duration of the war with Russia, a word from me on Bolshevism 
would be most beneficial and timely in Italy and the entire world; but have I 
said anything or perhaps published anything in L'Osservatore Romano about the 
Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Münster, or that of the German Bishops? 
However, if some day I "must" speak, I shall speak, but I will say every- 
thing. . . . Oh, if only Germany had left me in peace .. . my attitude toward 
this war, especially at this time, would have been quite different.?! 


In Rome, Bergen was aware that there were strong influences from 
various quarters, including cardinals and priests close to the Holy See, 
urging the Pope constantly to follow the example of his predecessor and, 
in a public declaration, call attention to the persecution of the Church 
in Germany. Pius XI's opinion was cited, according to which silence by 
the Pope would be interpreted not so much as approval but rather as 
incomprehensible toleration which would cause utter confusion among 
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the faithful. Pius XII, according to Bergen, had so far not given in to 
this ever-increasing pressure. On the other hand, the never-ending com- 
plaints regarding the condition of the Church and the faithful in Germany 
and in the occupied territories had greatly discouraged the Pope. Then, 
too, he was greatly alarmed at the news that the party in Germany 
intended to start a general attack on the Church after the war was won. 
Without giving up his hopes for peace, the Pope was beginning to prepare 
himself for a possible struggle with the state. 

Among the opposing influences of which Bergen could have been 
aware, none was stronger than that of Harold Tittmann, American chargé 
d'affaires in the Vatican and assistant to Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal representative to the Pope. Tittmann, a great admirer of 
Pius XII, had repeatedly pointed out to him "the danger to his moral leader- 
ship that [he] . . . is incurring in failing to denounce the notorious viola- 
tions of the moral and natural laws by the Nazis.” In support of the 
Pope's attitude, the following considerations were cited by high officials in 
the Vatican: 


(1) There is constant pressure on the Holy See from the Axis powers to denounce 
alleged Allied atrocities and, because of its silence, the Holy See is often ac- 
cused of being pro-Ally. The Holy See could not very well, therefore, condemn 
Nazi atrocities on the one hand without saying something, for instance, about 
Russian cruelties on the other. Many of these alleged atrocities, it is admitted, 
are insignificant when compared to those perpetrated by the Nazis. However, 
it is pointed out that it would not be an easy matter for the Holy See to dis- 
tinguish degrees of violation against the mora! and natural laws and, in all 
probability, cognizance would have to be taken of all reported violations, how- 
ever great or small, 


(2) If the Pope should once embark upon a policy of denunciation of all viola- 
tions of the moral and natural laws in war time wherever and by whoever 
committed, the Holy See would be obliged to spend a great deal of its time, 
first in investigation and then in denunciation; it would, in fact, tend to develop 
into an organization whose major activity might well be the determination of 
facts and the adjudging of the guilty. 


(3) The difficulties in assembling supporting evidence of reported violations in 
order to establish grounds for condemnatory action would be enormous. 


(4) The public pronouncements of the Pope on the moral law must stand the 
test of time. The danger of error involved in descending to the particular amidst 
the heat of war passions is obvious. 
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(5) The Pope has, on a number of occasions, openly condemned major offenses 
against morality in war time. The terms used have, it is admitted, been general, 
ai the world knows very well to whom these words of condemnation were 
addressed. i 


(6) When members of the hierarchy [who, after all, are the representatives of 
the Pope] speak out, as they have already done in Germany and other countries, 
it should be realized that it is the voice of the Pope speaking and that this 
should be sufficient. It is common knowledge that when bishops make public 
statements on important subjects they do so with the prior approval of the Pope. 


(7) The Holy See is firmly convinced that any public statement by the Pope 
at this time condemning Nazi activities in occupied countries, far from doing 
any good, would greatly worsen the already precarious situation of Catholics 
obliged to reside in those areas. No lives would be saved thereby, but instead, 
many more lost. The Vatican claims to be better informed on this phase of the 
matter than the Governments in exile who may wish the Pope to nea out, 


Many of those who are themselves eager to have the Pope speak out realize 
that he cannot do so at this late date without giving the impression that he is 
taking sides. What the Holy Father should have done, they say, was to declare 
to the world at the beginning of hostilities that he intended to denounce all 
atrocities without exception, but that such denunciation would neither signify 
that he was taking sides nor affect his traditional position outside and above 
world political conflicts. With such a public declaration to fall back on, more 
resolution might be expected of the Holy Father today.® 

In Berlin, the nuncio's numerous protestations over the situation of 
the Catholic Church in the occupied eastern territories and especially in 
occupied Poland led to a decision by Hitler to exclude these areas, together 
with those that were incorporated into the Reich after 1933, from the 
jurisdiction of the Holy See. The Fährer’s decision resulted in the follow- 
ing directive: Government relations with the Catholic Church should not 
[italics mine] be uniform throughout the Reich. Relations with the Vatican 
pertain only to the old Reich, that is, those parts that were within the 
boundaries of Germany when the concordat of 1933 was signed. Although 
the concordat had been violated many times by both parties, the Fährer 
considered it officially still in force. Inasmuch as the Vatican had informed 
the German government in its note of January 18, 1942,99 that it could 
not recognize any territorial changes for the duration of the war, it had 
excluded itself automatically from any official relationship with those terri- 
tories that were incorporated into or occupied by the Reich after September 
1939. This should be extended to include the former Austrian state and 
those territories that were incorporated before September 1939 (the Saar, 

85 Ibid. 
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the Sudeten area, Memel, Bohemia, and Moravia). On the German side, 
the local representatives of the Reich (Reichprotektor, Reichkommissar): 
were to deal with the local representatives of the Church (cardinal, bishop) 
in these areas. No diplomatic or political contacts with the Vatican were 
permissible. For the rest, only the Foreign Ministry was competent to 
deal with the Holy See.®® 

This policy, brought to the attention of the Holy See in due time, 
did not improve German-Vatican relations. Pius XII in particular, so 
Bergen reported, was hurt and upset over the numerous instances when 
his diplomatic notes had remained unanswered. He considered this, as 
well as the latest restrictions, a personal slight, and the continuous con- 
fiscations of Church property in Germany did nothing to alleviate this 
situation. The effects on Italy, too, were most unfortunate from the Axis 
point of view.” Bergen’s report drew an immediate and sharp reaction 
from Ribbentrop. He asked the ambassador to oppose in the strongest 
terms any notions that German-Vatican relations were deteriorating. Re- 
garding confiscations of Church properties, they had not only decreased, 
but, since June 30, 1941, had ceased altogether."! The few cases that had 
occurred recently and that might occur in the future were owing to the 
time lag between confiscation and dispossession. Besides, these confisca- 
tions, as was well known in Rome, were ordered by the state because they 
involved members of the Catholic Church engaged in activities against the 
state, such as distribution of enemy leaflets, immoral behavior, or hoarding 
of scarce items. In other cases, properties or buildings were needed for the 
war effort and were taken over according to existing laws and regula- 
tions. Where Church buildings were closed in connection with such actions, 
they were reinstated whenever possible. As to the restriction of diplomatic 
relations between the Holy See and the old Reich, Ribbentrop reiterated 
the argument that the Vatican refused to recognize territorial changes 
during the war. The Foreign Minister was most emphatic in rejecting the 
charge that Germany was making relations more difficult and asserted that 
the government did not wish any deterioration in its dealings with the 
Holy See. Future German-Vatican relations could deteriorate only through 


97 Sec above, page 69. 
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a policy initiated by the Vatican. In that case, Germany would have to 
act accordingly.” But Ribbentrop, it seemed, had second thoughts on this 
matter. Other events also intervened: El Alamein, Stalingrad, the Allied 
landings in North Africa. Whatever the reasons, the directive was. sent 
only the following January (1943) and then in a slightly modified version.” 
In his reply, Bergen assured Ribbentrop that the Vatican would not let 
relations deteriorate further and that the Pope had expressed his willing- 
ness to postpone a general settlement with Germany until after the war.” 
Ribbentrop seemed satisfied, though he reminded Bergen that an aggrava- 
tion of diplomatic relations would also be to the disadvantage of the Holy 
See, and he threatened that "the Reich Government was neither lacking 
in propaganda material nor in actual ways and means to reciprocate 
effectively every attempted blow by the Vatican against Germany." ?* To 
this, Bergen observed that Pius XII was as little intimidated by threats as 
the German government. Should a struggle ensue, a great number of 
Catholics would probably desert the Church, but the Pope was convinced 
that the remaining majority, now purified, would stand fast and that the 
clergy would be ready for any and all sacrifices. Still, as an apostle of 
peace, the Pope would like to avoid such a struggle, especially to save 
millions of Catholics a conflict of conscience."? 

In his annual Christmas message.on December 24, 1942," the Pope 
looked ahead to a better world after the war and spoke “of the fundamental 
laws of the internal order of States and peoples.""? He also mentioned, 
toward the end of his message, "the hundreds of thousands of persons who, 
without any fault on their part, sometimes only because of their nationality 
or race, have been consigned to death or to a slow decline"? With this, 
Pius XII believed he had publicly condemned the Nazi atrocities to the 
satisfaction of all who had pressed him to do so in the past When 
Tittmann, a few days later, expressed his doubts about the effectiveness of 
this particular phrase, the Pope seemed genuinely surprised. “He [the Pope] 
said that he thought that it was plain to everyone that he was referring 
to the Poles, [and] Jews. . . . He explained that when talking of atrocities 


T2 Ribbentrop to Bergen, telegram [n.n.], Berlin, Oct. 24, 1942, 818/277499-502. This 
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he could not name the Nazis without at the same time mentioning the 
Bolsheviks and this he thought might not be wholly pleasing: to the 
Allies,” °° | 

In the spring of 1943 Bergen was recalled, and Ernst von Weizsácker, 
State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry, was appointed in his place. The 
reasons for this change are not entirely clear. In his memoirs Weizsäcker 
is rather vague and implies that Ribbentrop had wanted to get rid of 
him for a long time and that Ribbentrop's quarrel with Martin Luther 
(then head of the department of German internal affairs in the Foreign 
Ministry) and the latter's dismissal and arrest provided an opportunity for 
a general reshuffling of assignments! Weizsäcker also implies that he 
went to Rome to discuss possibilities for a peace.” Ribbentrop, however, 
writes in his memoirs that he needed a man in Weizsäcker’s position who 
could cooperate more closely with the party in Berlin. Bergen, too, had 
been in disfavor in party circles for a long time,* and this change of 
assignments seemed to have been an opportunity to get rid of him as well. 

The Holy See was less enthusiastic about this change and would have 
preferred to keep Bergen at least until the end of the war.*? Weizsücker's 
first conversation with the Pope covered only very general ground. Pius 
XII talked about the happy times he had spent in Germany as apostolic 
nuncio, about German-Vatican relations, and about the foolishness of the 
Allied “unconditional” surrender formula. Weizsäcker stressed the German 
efforts against Bolshevism, and, when the Pope mentioned that there were 
no indications of any fruitful pas negotiations, the ambassador stated 
that his government expected none.® 

With the Allied armies in possession of Sicily and the fases regime 
in Italy about to fall, the Vatican's principal concern, according to German 
reports, was the danger of a Bolshevization of Europe. The British attitude 
was characterized in Vatican circles as coldly arrogant (kaltschnäuzig), 
and of the United States many disparaging remarks were being. made. 
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The Soviet Union, however, was and remained the archenemy. Under 
these circumstances it was easy for Weizsäcker to put Germany's struggle - 
against the Soviet Union in its proper light. The Vatican, on its side, 
was concerned that the formidable task of defending Europe against the 
Communist danger would exceed German means and resources, and, thus, 
Germany would be unable to terminate the war successfully. Vatican policy, 
according to Weizsäcker, now pursued these aims: 


(1) A speedy conclusion of the war was necessary; if not of the general war, 
at least among the civilized nations of the West. 


(2) A permanent peace was necessary. 'This was only possible with the renuncia- 
tion of all imperialistic demands. 


(3) It was the task of the Holy See now to council publicly for moderation, 
especially and emphatically through diplomatic channels in London and Wash- 
ington. 

(4) It was not the task of the Holy See to engage in mediation as long as one 
of the two groups [the Anglo-American or the German-Italian] did not request 


such a service. The Holy See particularly did not want to gain the reputation of 
acting unilaterally for Italy and contributing to the dissolution of the Axis. 


(5) It was not the task of the Holy See, for the time being, to act on its own 
initiative and, following the example of Benedict XV in the last war, to make 
detailed proposals for a general peace. The failure of that attempt was still 
being remembered vividly. 
Weizsäcker also reported that rumors from Lisbon about Vatican action for 
a common Catholic peace movement in favor of Italy were untrue. It was 
equally denied that Francs D. G. Osborne, the British minister at the 
Holy See, had had talks with the Secretary of State, Luigi Cardinal 
Maglione, concerning mediations for a separate peace with Italy. Likewise, 
reports from Paris that the Holy See was trying to achieve peace for Italy, 
on the basis of a neutralization of the Apennine Peninsula, were without 
foundation. The politicians in the Vatican did not make such mistakes, 
Weizsäcker assured the Foreign Ministry. They realized that Germany 
would not get out of Italy voluntarily. While the Pope strongly desired 
peace and would like to make a decisive contribution toward bringing it 
about, he was much concerned about his authority and his prestige and 
would not risk failure by an untimely step in this direction, In diplomatic 
matters Pius XII was a temporizer.*? 

Early in October news reached Rome that the Jews of the city would 
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be arrested by the SS and taken to northern Italy to be killed."? Moellhausen, 
the German consul in Rome, informed Ribbentrop of this plan and added 
that General Rainer Stahel, the commanding German general in Rome, 
would approve these measures only if the Foreign Minister agreed to 
them.* In a second message, Moellhausen informed Ribbentrop that Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring, the commanding general in Italy, had asked 
the SS to delay its action and had suggested that the Jews be utilized to 
build fortifications.?? But Ribbentrop had little to say in this matter, The 
SS plan was based on a decision by the Fährer, and in accordance with it, 
the Jews were to be taken to the concentration camp at Mauthausen as 
hostages. This was to be entirely an SS operation, and Ribbentrop asked 
Rudolf Rahn (the German ambassador in Italy) and Moellhausen not to 
‚get mixed up in the operation under any circumstances.?? The operation 
started in the early hours of October 16. Rome's total Jewish population 
at that time was about 8,000; of these, 1,007?* were arrested and trans- 
ported to the extermination camps at Auschwitz.95 The rest managed to 
escape the SS, and most of them found refuge in the Vatican or in buildings 
belonging to the Vatican outside the limits of the Holy City.?9 Later the 
same day, Bishop Alois Hudal, rector of the German Catholic Church in 
Rome, sent a letter to General Stahel in which he told Stahel that he had 
learned about the arrests of Italian Jews in Rome from a source in the 
Vatican close to the Pope. In the interest of the good relations between 
the Vatican and the military commandant of Rome, Hudal asked “that 
the arrests in Rome and vicinity be stopped forthwith; I fear [Hudal 
continued] that otherwise the Pope will have to make a public pronounce- 
ment [against this action] which will be used by anti-German propaganda 
as a weapon against us Germans.” ?" 

The Vatican, Weizsäcker reported on the following day, was par- 
ticularly shocked "because the operation took place, so to speak, under 
the windows of the Pope. The reaction might have been less violent if 
the Jews had been used for forced labor within Italy."9? Anti-German 

90 For this and the following, see Raul Hilberg, The Destruction of the Euro 
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circles were utilizing this event, Weizsäcker went on, to get the Vatican 
to abandon its reserve in this matter. The case of the French bishops who, 
in a similar situation had taken a strong stand, was cited. The Pope, as 
head of the Church and bishop of Rome, could do no less. He was also 
compared to the much more impetuous Pius XI.” Pius XII, however, 
said nothing. Though pressed from various quarters, he did not protest 
the transport of Jews from Rome. 


Although he must expect that this attitude will be resented by our opponents 
and will be exploited for propaganda purposes against Catholicism by Protestant 
circles in Anglo-Saxon countries, he had done everything in this very touchy 
question so as not to aggravate his relationship with the German Government 
and with the German authorities in Rome. Because it was unlikely that further 
operations against Jews could be carried out in Rome, it could be expected that 
this, for German-Vatican relations so unpleasant episode, has been disposed of.1° 
Indications to this effect could be detected in an official notice in the 
Osservatore Romano of October 25-26, which described the Pope's charitable 
activities. These, the article pointed out, had increased considerably and 
were extended to all human beings regardless of nationality, religion, or 
race. "Against this publication," Weizsácker wrote, "no protests should be 
made because . . . the wording was such that only very few will recognize 
the special allusion to the Jewish question." 1?! 

From the available evidence it is clear that Pius XII, who loved Germany 
and the Germans, had no illusion about the true nature of National 
Socialism and was fully aware of the threat that a victorious Third Reich 
would pose to the Church. He was, like others at the time, after a Soviet 
victory appeared possible, caught in the dilemma of having to choose 
between National Socialism and Bolshevism. Believing the latter to be the 
greater evil, Pius XII was reluctant publicly to condemn the former. To 
this was added his desire to bring about a just peace, and for this reason 
he was apparently unwilling to antagonize either party. 

His best defense has been written by the man [Cardinal Domenico Tardini] 
who saw him wrestle with the indecision to which he was prone, determined 
to protect his prospects as a possible mediator, that he might assist in putting 


an end to the suffering of humanity. He was not asked—and herein, as Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace, lay his greatest suffering.102 
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Henry F. May* 


FOR the study and understanding of American culture, the recovery of 
American religious history may well be the most important achievement 
of the last thirty years. A vast and crucial area of American experience has 
been rescued from neglect and misunderstanding. Puritanism, Edwardsian 
Calvinism, revivalism, liberalism, modernism, and the social gospel have all 
been brought down out of the attic and put back in the historical front 
parlor. Out of monographic research on these and other topics, it begins to 
be possible to build a convincing synthesis, a synthesis independent of 
political history, though never unrelated to it? | 
Even for those students of American culture who do not find religious 
thought and practice intrinsically interesting, knowledge of religious history 
has become a necessity. This is most obviously the case for those interested 
in American intellectual history. In the first place, the recovery of American 
religious history has restored a knowledge of the mode, even the language, 
in which most Ámericans, during most of American history, did their 
thinking about human nature and destiny. In the second place, the recovery 
has necessitated, though it has not yet really affected, a reorganization. 
Obviously the categories of V. L. Parrington, once so satisfactory, will no 
longer work. One cannot, for instance, oppose "French" liberalism to Cal- 
vinist conservatism as the poles between which to classify both political and 
religious thought in the early national period. What is one to do with 
orthodox clergy who supported the American and for long defended the 


* Mr. May, Margaret Byrne Professor of American History, University of California, 
Berkeley, read an earlier version of this article at a meeting of the American Studies Associa- 
tion, Pacific Coast Branch, at Fresno, California, in 1959. He wrote Protestan? Churches and 
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1 Such a synthesis is not yet published. Most of the important contributions to the recovery 
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Smith e£ al., American Christianity: An Historical Interpretation with Representative Docu- 
ments (a vols, New York, 1960). The Burr bibliography makes it unnecessary, as it would 
in any case be impossible, to mention all the significant works in any category discussed in 
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French Revolution, with Whig conservatives who were Unitarians, or with 
doctrinaly conservative Presbyterians who took the side of Jackson in 
politics? There are too many exceptions: they destroy instead of proving 
the rules. Nor can one talk any longer, without important qualifications, 
about an "American faith" in which optimism about man is inescapably 
linked to democracy. 'To insist on such a link, one has to rule out of the 
American democratic tradition not only such “belletristic” aberrants as 
Henry James, Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville, not only such political excep- 
tions as Calhoun or Henry Adams, but also John Adams and Madison, 
which is difficult, and both Lincoln and Mark Twain, which is downright 
impossible? To summarize the central American tradition has become a far 
more difficult task than it once was, and a far more interesting one. 

Restoring a language and shaking up a set of categories are not the only 
changes wrought in intellectual history by the recovery of religious history. 
By analogy the work of religious historians illuminates two major perennial 
problems of the American intellectual historian. The first of these is the 
relation of American to European thought. Obviously American church 
history cannot be studied without reference to the Reformation, and thus 
to European thought since (or perhaps before) the patristic period. Yet, as 
Tocqueville, Schaff, and Bryce saw and as lesser European commentators 
have often not understood, American religion cannot be forced into Euro- 
pean categories, Like many other kinds of American experience, religious 
experience serves both as link and barrier between the continents. 

The other problem of intellectual history illuminated by the example of 
religious history is the even more difficult one of the relation between ideas 
and institutions. For this the history of American Protestantism, with its 
long effort to institutionalize successive religious impulses, offers also some 
highly interesting suggestions? 

That part of literary history which lies closest to intellectual history has 
been transformed with it, or even before it.* At an opposite pole in American 
studies, the analysis of American class structure has been enriched. Sociol- 
ogists must study church history and even theology. Simple lines between 
denominations will no longer do; to locate someone in American society it 


2 Henry Nash Smith, Mark Twain, The Development of a Writer (Cambridge, Mass., 
1962), seems to have the last word on the much-argued question of Clemens’ pessimism. A 
recent contribution to the large and growing literature on Lincoln’s complex religious views is 
William J. Wolf, The Almost Chosen People (New York, 1959). Though the mature views 
of the two men are in many ways opposite, I think it legitimate to call both post-Calvinist. 
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is necessary to say what kind of a Baptist or Presbyterian he is, and where, 
in religious and other terms, he comes from Historians of our two greatest 
political crises have revived a religious interpretation of each.? Theorists of 
American foreign policy—including some theorists not far removed from 
the scene of action—frequently invoke kinds of thought that were originally 
theological." 

Of the several meanings intended by the title of this article most his- 
torians will, I think, readily admit the fact of an increased emphasis on 
religious history. Many have also observed—whether or not they have ap- 
proved—the emergence of a more sympathetic assessment of American 
religious experience. Here consensus stops; historians disagree about the 
causes of these related changes. Part of the disagreement is inevitably ide- 
ological; part arises from the complexity of the subject. In American histori- 
ography, as in American religion, categories shift and change. Yet categories 
are necessary, and a look back at major names and dates suggests a few. 

The recovery of American religious history really began in the 1930'. 
In the twenties, nineteenth-century "scientific" history was being challenged 
by the brilliant agnostic relativism of Becker, the fervent progressivism of 
Parrington, and the somewhat selective determinism of Beard? “Puritanism,” 


BA good shart list of works on “Church and Class" by sociologists and historians will be 
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and the larger religious tradition loosely associated with it, was under 
heavy attack inside and outside historical circles. Harold Stearns explained 
in 1922 that there was no article on religion in his Civilization in the United 
States because he could find no one interested in the topic? This was a 
Menckenesque exaggeration, but it was true that American religion, aside 
from the dramatic forays of the fundamentalists, did not look very interest- 
ing. The dominant liberal Protestantism was reaching the end of a long, 
ignominious, and unsuccessful effort to accommodate its teaching at any 
cost to the ultrasecular culture of the day.” 

Seminary historians played their parts in this effort at accommodation, 
trying hard to follow the lead of the dominant university historians. Most 
of them, attempting to be neutral and "scientific," produced factual mono- 
graphs limited by denominational lines. The two best-known general his- 
tories of Ámerican religion written during the period, those by H. K. 
Rowe (1924) and W. W. Sweet (1930), followed the lead. of standard 
secular interpretation. Rowe emphasized the growth of liberalism and 
religious freedom, Sweet, the frontier. Both works were respectable; neither 
was highly original. 

In the thirties, when the recovery began, a student who wanted a treat- 
ment of American religious history with some feeling for theology had to 
go back beyond the twenties to such books as F. H. Foster's Genetic History 
of New England Theology (Chicago, 1907) or Leonard Bacon's History of 
American Christianity (New York, 1897). If he wanted to investigate 
religious experience, he invariably started with William James's unique and 
curious classic of 1902. Only for the topic of religion and social class—a 
topic that interested him greatly—did he have a first-rate recent work, H. 
Richard Niebuhr's Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York, 1929), 
which applied to American religion the insights of Max Weber and Ernst 
Troeltsch. 

In this atmosphere, the recovery of American religious history was begun 
by the only people in a position to undertake it, the immensely energetic 
secular scholars of the day. 'To men schooled in objective examination of, as 


Skotheim, “The Writing of American Histories of Ideas: Two Traditions in the xxth 
Century,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XXV [Apr.-June 1964], 257-78.) 

2 Civilization in the United States, ed. Harold Stearns (New York, 1922), v-vi. 

10 For excellent accounts of American religion in this period, see Robert T. Handy, “The 
American Religious Depression, 1925-1935,” Church History, XXIX (Mar. 1960), 3-16; and 
Winthrop S. Hudson, The Great Tradition of the American Churches (New York, 1953), 
195-225. 

11 The foregoing paragraph and some other parts of this article owe much to the illuminating 
essay on "Church History" by George Huntston Williams in Protestant Thought in the Twen- 
tieth Century, ed. Arnold S. Nash (New York, 1941), 147-78. 
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nearly as possible, all the data, religion was too big to be ignored in the 
flippant manner of a Harold Stearns. Herbert Schneider, who occupied a 
chair of religion at Columbia University, treated the American religious past 
with much learning.” At the end of the period Ralph Henry Gabriel in 
The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940) gave 
religion a much more active constituent role in intellectual history than had 
Parrington, though he too discussed religious ideas without much theologi- 
cal analysis? 

The best-informed and most influential student of American social history 
was A. M. Schlesinger, who says with great candor in his recent autobiog- 
raphy that the central questions of religious thought have never held much 
interest for him.** Accepting nonetheless readily the importance of religion 
for most Ámericans in the past, Schlesinger directed toward this field the 
efforts of many students, all of whom did their best to penetrate its obscure 
shadows with the clear light of objective research. In an influential essay of 
1932," Schlesinger himself applied to religious history the insight that was 
shortly to inform his Rise of the City. In the neglected period of the late 
nineteenth century, he said, American religion had undergone a series of 
highly important reactions: to Darwinism, higher criticism, comparative 
religion, and, most important of all, to the challenge of the city. 

Commenting much later on this essay and its influence, one of the cur- 
rent group of able seminary historians finds its insight useful and important 
even from his own very different point of view.!* Nevertheless, says this 
later critic, Schlesinger's description of the church transforming itself in 
response to the urban challenge, like Sweet's description of the church 
reacting to the frontier, makes the role of the church too passive and neglects 
inner changes not entirely determined by these external pressures. Whatever 
the merits of this criticism and the now widespread view it implies, the 
rescue of religious history was largely begun, as it had to be, from a secular 
point of view not unlike that of Schlesinger. 


12 Herbert Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930). In his later History of Amer- 
ican Philosophy (New York, 1946) Schneider himself generously criticized this early work in 
the light of Perry Miller's later research. (See pages 28, 29.) 

18 Skotheim points out that Gabriel treated American religion with great respect even in 
essays published in the mid-twenties, Gabriel’s interpretation of American intellectual history 
scems to me to belong neither to the dominant secular and environmentalist movement, nor 
to the later countermovement to which Skotheim assigns it, but to have some characteristics 
of both. (Skotheim, “Writing of American Histories of Ideas," 275—77.) 

14 A, M. Schlesinger, In Retrospect: The History of a Historian (New York, 1963), 193. 

158 /d,, “A Critical Period in American Religion, 1875-1900,” Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetis Historical Society, LXIV (1930-32), 523-47. 

16 Robert T, Handy, "The Protestant Quest for a Christian America, 1830-1930,” Church 
History, XXII (Mar. 1953), Io. 
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Though secular and academic historians dominated this stage of the 
recovery until after World War Il, two quite different tendencies of the 
thirties foreshadowed a challenge to this domination. The first was the 
expansion and reorientation of the study of American literature. Still full 
of the revolts and rejections of the twenties, but discontented with the 
simple categories of the past and only partly satished with the Marxist 
stereotypes of the present, many of the best young students were fascinated 
by the complexities, doubts, and inner struggles of writers like Melville, 
Hawthorne, and James. Nothing, they found, could be farther from the 
truth than the facile dictum of Howells, still faithfully echoed in very recent 
years, that American literature dealt characteristically with the surface, “smil- 
ing aspects of life." Sometimes venturing beyond American literature into 
one of the new programs in American studies, students coming from litera- 
ture departments encountered (more often than history graduate students 
of this period) the infinitely complex world of recent historical thought, 
from Mannheim to Whitehead or Collingwood. Admiring complexity and 
uncompromising intellectual struggle, some of them discovered a new field: 
theology. To literary intellectuals of the thirties, theology was approachable 
partly because it seemed to have so little to do with religion, especially the 
religion of the First Methodist Church in the generic home town. 

In the study of religious thought in American literature or culture, stu- 
dents of this kind found gifted mentors. One was F. O. Matthiessen, im- 
mensely attractive as a scholar and leader to this generation, and far more 
passionately interested than most of his students in the relation between 
social radicalism and religious commitment." Even more important for the 
systematic study of American religious thought was Perry Miller. In 1928, 
consciously defying the advice of his own teachers and the Menckenian pre- 
judices of the times, Miller had begun his gigantic excavation of Puritan- 
ism.'® In many ways a product of the alienated and tormented twenties, 
an atheist and something of a radical, Miller yet went to work to rescue 
Puritan and Calvinist thought with a relish for all its paradoxes and ten- 
sions, and with a zeal, sometimes with a polemic intensity, comparable 
almost to that of Edwards himself. Surely the result of his labor, deepening 
the history of the American mind in a chronological sense as well as in 


1T See F. O. Matthiessen 1902-1950: A Collective Portrait, ed. Paul M. Sweezy and Leo 
Huberman (New York, 1950). 

18 See Miller's introduction to the paperback edition of his Orthodoxy in Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1959), xvii. Other scholars, some of them preceding Miller, played some part in the 
reassessment both of the Puritans and of Edwards, bur I believe few would deny him the 
major role in this enterprise. 
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others, must be one of the most enduring as well as one of the strangest 
monuments of the radical thirties. 

The other development that began in the 1930's to suggest the rise of a 
new kind of religious history was the turn toward neo-orthodoxy within 
Protestantism itself. Like Edwards and many other American religious 
figures, Reinhold Niebuhr, the central American figure in this diverse 
movement, drew heavily on contemporary European thought. But, again 
like Edwards and many other prophets, he started by reacting to the smug 
society he encountered around him. It was not Auschwitz or Hiroshima, but 
Detroit in the twenties that started Niebuhr on the road away from ac- 
commodation and optimism and toward a belief in a world under judg- 
ment? Thus there is something in common between Niebuhr's rejections 
and those of contemporary literary critics, though very little that is common 
in their respective affırmations. 

Two very different works in American religious history reflected a neo- 
orthodox emphasis in this period of beginnings. The first was Joseph 
Haroutunian’s study of American Calvinist theology, Piety vs. Moralism 
(New York, 1932). Only a book written, like this one, from a neo-orthodox 
point of view could at this moment have restored meaning to the long- 
neglected family fights of New England divines, distinguishing in their 
thought between the new and the merely orthodox. The other historical 
work that reflected the new theological tendency was H. Richard Niebuhr's 
The Kingdom of God ın America, eventually to become one of the most 
influential books in the whole field. In his introduction, Niebuhr criticized 
his own much-admired Social Sources of Denominationalism. A sociological 
approach like that of the earlier book, he now said, "helped to explain why 
the religious stream flowed in these particular channels," but failed to "ac- 
count for the force of the stream itself"? American Christianity should 
be treated not as a series of institutions but as a prophetic movement, never 
completely embodied in any institutional forms, liable to decay but capable 
of perennial self-renewal. This deeply Protestant view of church history was 
to influence many of the ablest religious historians of the next period. Shorn 
of some of its religious meaning, Niebuhr's suggestion was usable by his- 
torians of other kinds of ideas and institutions?! Might not his idea of a 


18 See Reinhold Niebuhr, Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic (New York, 1930); 
June Bingham, Courage to Change, An Introduction to the Life and Thought of Reinhol 
Niebuhr (New York, 1961), 129-39. 

20H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (New York, 1937), vii 

21 This is suggested by John Higham, "American Intellectual History: A Critical Ap- 
praisal," American Quarterly, KIN (No. 2, 1961), 232. 
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cycle of reform, organization, decline, and renewal illuminate the fate of 
many kinds of ideas in a fluid and energetic society? One might suggest 
progressive education, temperance, conservation—almost any American 
movement, perhaps including political democracy itself—as test cases. 

In the period since the Second World War, the period of fruition that 
succeeded this one of preparation, all the influences already active continued 
to operate. Social historians, among them students of both Schlesingers, of 
Oscar Handlin, of Richard Hofstadter, and others, continued to deal with 
the history of American religion from a largely secular point of view. A 
flood of monographs continued to analyze American literature in more and 
more specifically religious terms. The influence of neo-orthodoxy, spreading 
like other major movements in American thought from a small center ever 
more widely, affected historical writing on all sorts of subjects. The clear 
and acknowledged influence of Reinhold Niebuhr on Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr, C. Vann Woodward, and George F. Kennan suggests the dimensions 
of this periphery.” 

Three new influences must be added to the list. The first is the develop- 
ment of a new kind of intellectual history, or, more accurately, the revival 
of an old one. The new intellectual history places more emphasis on the 
analysis of ideas and less on description of their social antecedents.** Needed 
and overdue, this tendency may sometimes have gone too far, detaching one 
part of human experience from another in a somewhat mechanical manner, 
and talking too simply about the influence of one book an another. In any 
case, much of the new intellectual history has avoided the opposite error of 
treating ideas, religious ideas included, as simple responses to clearly iden- 
tihable stimuli. | 

The second postwar development that affected religious history came 
from an opposite quarter and was perhaps complementary. Sociologists and 

22 See Schlesinger, “Causes of the Civil War”; C. Vann Woodward, “The Irony of Southern 
History," Journal of Southern History, XIX (Feb, 1953), 3-19; George F. Kennan, Russia and 
the West under Lenin and Stalin (Boston, 1961), passim. The more direct influence of neo- 
orthodoxy on the writing of European history, especially religious history, is excellently analyzed 
by E, Harris Harbison, “The ‘Meaning of History’ and the Writing of History," Church History, 
XXI (June 1952), 197-207. 

23 Two articles by John Higham reflect the development discussed here. In “Intellectual 
History and Its Neighbors, e Journal of the History of Ideas, XV (June 1954), 339-47, he 
distinguishes between "internal" and "external" intellectual history in 2 neutral manner. In 
"American Intellectual History: A Critical Appraisal," he seems to come down on the side 
of more internal analysis and specifically relates this tendency to the recent rise of American 
religious history. The same tendency is discussed in detail by Skotheim, who finds that by 
1950 both the older and the newer historians were turning away from environmentalism and 
toward a somewhat morc autonomous treatment of ideas. Skotheim attributes this change in 
large part to the failure of relativism to prove adequate in the political crisis of the 1940's. 


This analysis seems to me sound except that the change referred to was under way in some 
quarters before that crisis. (Skotheim, “Writing of American Histories of Ideas,” 277-78.) . 
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social historians, among them David Riesman and Oscar Handlin, devel- 
oped a new kind of analysis and criticism of American society, emphasizing 
the search for identity among the pressures of a plural, yet sometimes con- 
formist society. To some students of American religion, this suggested a 
new interpretation of the past and present role of religious groups.”* 

The third new influence, pervasive and complex, was the religious revival 
of the 1950's. The nature and even the existence of this revival have been 
endlessly debated. Was there any connection between such phenomena as 
swelling church statistics, highly successful traditional revivalism, best-selling 
and sugary "peace-of-mind" manuals, semiofficial association of God with 
American foreign policy, and gingerly, reluctant inquiry into the religious 
turn of “intellectuals” carried out by the editors of the Partisan Review? 
Could any of these have any connection with the devastating disjunctions 
of Karl Barth or the tragic view of history propounded by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr? Was this really a revival of religion, or only a search for identity on 
the part of third generation immigrants or other-directed exurbanites? 

At least three aspects of this complex phenomenon must be taken into 
consideration for our present purposes. First was the new realization of 
Ámerican religion's numerical growth, both shortterm and long-term. 
According to widely cited reports, more than 60 per cent of the population 
were now church members, as opposed to 5 per cent in 1776 and 35 per cent 
in 1900. How far to accept either the accuracy or the implications of these 
figures was a complex question. Yet it was clear that one could no longer 
talk about American religion as something that used to be important. At 
least according to the most concrete indexes—numbers, buildings, and money 
—it was a spectacular success. One exaggerated but suggestive interpretation 
said that rapid growth had from the beginning determined the whole 
nature of American Protestantism. The American churches were not 
branches of European Christendom, but new churches, with the good and 
bad characteristics of new churches everywhere.” 

A second element of the revival was the continuing vitalization of the- 
ology. One historian had this to say: 


24 See, for instance, Will Herberg's acute and influential Protestans-Catholic-Jew (Garden 
City. 2 T. 1955): 
. Littell, From State Church to Pluralism (New York, 1962). For the per- 
"m jme sec Yearbook of the American. Churches, 1963 ed. (New York, 1963), 276, 
and 1933 ed. (New York, 1933), 99. As the editors of these compilations point out, criteria 
of membership vary drastically from church to church and period to period. Probably the 
statistics of the recent growth are more acceptable than the older ones. S. M. Lipset argues 
plausibly that American religion has experienced a "continuous boom" from the beginning 
rather than a specially sharp recent increase. (S. M. Lipset, The First New Nation [New 
York, 1963], 144-47) 
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One must go back to the sixteenth century to find an era of equal theological 
fertility and creativeness, In America it is at least a century and a half since 
theologians held a position of such importance in our national thought. Now 
that John Dewey is dead there is in the United States scarcely a single philosopher 
of public eminence who is confronting the traditional "problems of man" as 
comprehensively as are at least a pale dozen theologians.?9 

Often the theological renaissance and the popular growth seemed opposed 
rather than complementary; no one criticized so harshly the easy, amorphous 
popular "faith in faith" as those who had for some time been demanding 
faith in something more specific and difficult. Yet some highly sophisticated 
historians of religion concluded that this revival, with its depths and shal- 
lows, its center and periphery, was not altogether different from revivals 
in the past?! 

A third fact about this revival, which did seem to differentiate it some- 
what from its predecessors, was the complexity of its effect on American 
intellectuals. As with some of the earlier revivals, a great many intellectuals 
remained hostile to this one in all its aspects. Others, including poets, novel- 
ists, and a few historians, stood fundamentally within it. A large number, 
however, and the most important group for our present purposes, belonged 
in neither of these opposing camps. As Sydney Ahlstrom put it, "curiosity 
about religion" penetrated intellectual circles far beyond the ranks of the 
committed. This "curiosity" might "lead a person merely to taste some 
popular book, to take up the study of some religious poet, or to dedicate 
himself to a lifetime vocation of religious research."?? In the middle of the 
twentieth century, that is, not everyone could find himself at home either 
among believers or militant secularists. 

The consequences of these diverse changes were themselves diverse. 
Ihe first was a new understanding of the nature of the mainstream of 
American religious history. In the thirties, many students of American 
religion had understandably admired Puritanism and Edwardsian Calvinism 
and disliked revivalism. Now it seemed clear that (as Miller's own work 
had indicated) both Covenant Theology and Consistent Calvinism had been 
briliant, heroic, but unsuccessful attempts to channel the turbulent flood 


36 Sydney Ahlstrom, “The Levels of Religious Revival,” Confluence, IV DE 1955), 41. 

27 A generally hostile assessment of the popular revival can be found in Martin Marty, 
The New Shape of American Religion (New York, 1959), and a still harsher one is A. Roy 
Eckhardt, The Surge of Piety in America (New York, 1958). A more balanced treatment, in 
my opinion, is Áhlstrom's “Levels of Religious Revival" The revival of the fifties is related 
to earlier revivals in Timothy L. Smith, "Historic Waves of Religious Interest in America,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCCXXXII. (Nov, 1960), 
9-19 

28 Sydney Ahlstrom, “Theology and the Present-Day Revival,” ibid., 27. 
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of American religious energy. The mainstream, for better or worse, had 
been revivalistic, emotional, even somewhat pragmatic. Faced with the task 
of evangelizing an unchurched continent, of combatting not only infidelity 
but barbarism, first on the frontier and then in the cities, the American 
churches had indeed compromised theological differences. So far had this 
process gone that they had almost lost their distinctive task and message. 
But when adaptation had gone too far, self-criticism had restored some 
balance, in the early eighteenth century, in the late nineteenth century, again 
in the mid-twentieth century. 

Obviously this reorientation owed much to the past insights of Sweet, 
Schlesinger, and Richard Niebuhr. It owed much also to the new investiga- 
tion of revivalism by such lay historians as W. G. McLoughlin, Jr., and 
Bernard Weisberger.” Still more important, however, were the insights of 
Timothy Smith, himself a minister, and the seminary historians Sidney 
Mead and Winthrop S. Hudson. All these saw the past tasks of American 
religion as men who had a more than academic concern with its present 
pastoral duties. And all looked at revivals from the midst of a period of 
revival. 

Smith found much of the vitality of American nineteenth-century re- 
ligion in the perfectionist tradition. It was the belief in the possibility of 
perfect holiness, he argued, that furnished the energy for many reform 
crusades. Somewhat more complex in their loyalties, Mead and Hudson 
emphasized both the failures and successes of the revivalist tradition, failures 
and successes inseparable from those of American culture. 

The second consequence of the new religious surge owed more to the 
theological renaissance than to the popular increase. This was the demand 
on the part of a number of the seminary historians for a new kind of church 
history, emancipated from the long subservience to “positivist lay historians." 
With varying degrees of fervor, a number of manifestoes including more 
than one presidential address to the American Society of Church History 
called for a separate “church history." This must be the history of the church 
eternal, invisible, and universal; it must indeed be a narration of the con- 
tinuing work of the Holy Spirit on earth?! 


29 William G. McLoughlin, Jr, Modern Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney to Billy 
Graham (New York, 1959); Bernard A. Weisberger, They Gathered as the River (Boston, 


1958). 

30 Timothy Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform (New York, 1957); Winthrop S. Hudson, 
The Great Tradition of the American. Churches (New York, 1953); Sidney Mead, The Lively 
Experiment (New York, 1963). Most of the essays in the last book had been published in 
the fifties, though some of their direction had been suggested earlier in Mead’s Nathaniel 
William Taylor (Chicago, 1942). 

81 Most of these essays are cited in Winthrop S. Hudson, “Shifting Trends in Church 
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To the more extreme of these statements, lay historians and even some 
of the more moderate "church" historians themselves could raise several 
objections. In the first place, it seemed strange for Protestants to be quite 
so confident about the exact operation of the Holy Spirit or its limits. Was 
not church history, by some of the definitions now suggested, history itself? 
If so, could one be quite certain to whom it was given to understand it??? 
Second, on quite a different level, the demand for a separation from 
a se [| . * 35 . . . 

positivist lay historians” seemed sometimes to ignore the fact that his- 
torians so described had done much of the research on which any interpre- 
tation of the American religious past, from any point of view, had to 
depend.* Third, this same demand for sharp separation seemed to ignore 
the nature of the current revival. Despite the great either-or's of some of its 
theologians, its effect had been to blur, not to sharpen the line between 
believers and nonbelievers, among historians as elsewhere. To draw a line 
between believing "church historians" and “positivist lay historians" had 
become impossible. Examples of both could be found, but one could also 
point to historians who combined impeccable secular academic credentials 
with seminary training, ministerial experience, or explicit religious affiliation. 
Many others had been touched to one degree or another by the revival of 
"interest in religion," and some who had not could hardly be called "posi- 
tivists." 'The nature of the current religious situation had made religious 
classification of historians impossible. No one could say with precision 
where, in religious terms, the best new writing was coming from. 

It is a little easier to say where the best work in religious history was not 
coming from. The groups that recently seem to have contributed least are 
opposites: atheists and Roman Catholics. No one in the recent period has 
examined American religion with the scholarly love-hatred of H. L. 
Mencken at his best. An explanation is suggested by Martin Marty's sketch of 
History," Journal of Bible and Religion, XXVIII (Apr. 1960), 235-38. For another list, sec 
the section on "Religious Historiography" in Burr, Critical Bibliography, I, 22-27. 

82 Something like this question is raised from the point of view of a church historian in 
the excellent article by William A. Clebsch, "A New Historiography of American Religion,” 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XXXII (Sept. 1963), 225-57. Arthur 
$. Link argues eloquently that from the point of view of "Biblical faith," there is no such 
thing as Christian history as distinguished from other history. (Arthur Link, "The Historian's 
Vocation,” Theology Today, XIX [Apr. 1963], 75-89.) 

851n the exuberance of the moment even Sidney Mead, sometimes criticized for his 
moderation by other "church" historians, said that it was no longer necessary to pay homage 
to "the rather presumptuous occupants of university chairs of secular history," or to orient 
church history according to “the unpredictable and transient interpretive vagaries” of these 
men. In 1963, however, he called for a much wider interpretation of the meaning of church 
history than these earlier statements suggested and condemned the tendency to widen the breach 
between religious and secular historians. (Sidney Mead, "Prof. [sic] Sweet’s ‘Religion and 


Culture in America, " [review article], Church History, XXII [Mar. 1953], 33-49, and "Church 
History Explained,” ibid., XXXI! [Mar. 1963], 3-31.) 
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the history of the American infidel?* By the early twentieth century the com- 
mitments of Ámerican Protestantism had become so amorphous that there 
was nothing left to hate. Perhaps one of the tests of the depth of neo- 
orthodoxy is the question whether it will produce a neoatheism. 

Since the 1955 bombshell of Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, Catholic in- 
tellectuals have been discussing the failure of American Catholicism to 
participate proportionally in American intellectual life in general. Some of 
them have also suggested that American Catholic history in particular has 
been slighted, and especially the history of the recent period of rapid 
Catholic increase. Undoubtedly the social explanations suggested by Ellis, 
arising from the immigrant past of the American church, contain part of 
the answer. But some other suggestions have more relevance for our present 
purpose. One Catholic writer blames Catholic "formalism," "the tendency 
to see the world as “finished” and all things in it as obvious in their essence 
and meaning," and also Catholic “Authoritarianism,” of which one result is 
"the illusion of a neat universe in which nothing eludes the conceptions of a 
searching mind.”** Still another suggests that the failure arises partly from 
the great difficulty, for American Catholics, especially since the crisis ending 
with Leo XIII's letter on Americanism, of carrying on a searching dialogue 
with non-Catholic American culture?” 

These descriptions of Catholic difficulties seem relevant to some of the 
conclusions of this article. A point of view that has proved extremely fruitful 
both for Protestant and for nonreligious American historians (and for many 
who lie, as we have seen, between these two categories) is that suggested by 
Richard Niebuhr. From this point of view, religious impulses are never 
fully embodied in religious institutions, and the unity to be found in 
American church history must be found in a cycle of renewal and decline. 
Obviously, it would be impossible for a Catholic historian of Catholicism to 
take exactly this point of view. It may be that in this period of new open- 
ings, an analogous point of view may be found from which American Cath- 
olics can look freshly at their own church, and at American religious history 
in general. 


A partly relevant parallel is offered by American Jewish history. Though 


** Martin Marty, The Infidel: Freethought and American Religion (Cleveland, 1961). 

85 john Tracy Ellis, “The American Catholic and the Intellectual Life," reprinted in The 
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1957), 373. 
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historians of American Judaism, like their Catholic colleagues, have be- 
wailed the slowness of development in their field, the problem seems almost 
opposite. Much of the American Jewish history that has appeared in 
answer to such complaints deals successfully—not without internal friction 
and dispute—with exactly the problem so difficult for Catholics: the adjust- 
ment of an old and international religion to a Protestant or post-Protestant 
national culture. Where historians of American Judaism have been less 
successful, according to some critics, is in dealing with belief and doctrine. 
This may well arise from the comparatively nondoctrinal character of 
Judaism itself. Again, perhaps some variant of the approach that has 
proved fruitful for Protestantism may further illuminate the history of 
Judaism in America. If so, it will demand both an understanding of the 
religious stream and a knowledge of its secular channels. 

The recovery of American religious history has been the work of thor- 
oughly secular academic historians and also of believers, so far usually 
believers in some kind of Protestantism. The recent revival of religion has 
restored something of a balance between these two groups, and thereby 
it has greatly benefited American religious history. It has done this by 
restoring depth and variety rather than dogmatism. In America at least, 
most good history, whether of religion or anything else, has been written 
by people who are respectful of data, imaginative in dealing with many kinds 
of experience, and open to new insights—even incomplete and shifting in- 
sights. History written by those who confidently describe a single grand 
design, whether providential, evolutionary, or economic, sometimes im- 
presses, but seems not to endure. Many, though not all, of the best recent 
historians of American religion do indeed believe that there is purpose in 
history. Of those who do believe this, few if any suppose that they under- 
stand this purpose in any detail. In dealing with the religious past, it is 
not ordinarily those "interested in religion" who sound dogmatic and de- 
fensive today, but rather the more rigid of the behaviorists, Freudians, and 
economic determinists. 

Religious history, in any of the possible meanings of this term, is by no 
means sweeping all before it, any more than is religion itself. Rather, the 
revival of both has brought American history back into the great dialogue 
between secular and religious thought. It is to this dialogue, after all, that 
American culture itself owes much of its vigor and complexity. 


33 Oscar Handlin, "New Paths in American Jewish History," Commentary, VII (Apr. 1949), 
388-93; Moses Rischin, An Inventory of American Jewish History (Cambridge, Mass, 1954). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HISTORY. By V. H. Galbraith. 
(London: C. A. Watts and Company. 1964. Pp. viii, 143. 215.) 


Prepared for a British audience, this book has parts so very British that they will 
have little value for students in other countries, In Part II, for example, the author 
worries about the training of historians in British universities, and in his discus- 
sion of source translations he completely overlooks the Columbia "Records of 
Civilization." But so eminent a scholar has something to say to all of us, even 
though he is concerned primarily with the problems of his own island. 

Part I is a brief, clear discussion of the various types of evidence used by the 
historian. It deals only with first principles, but these have seldom been better 
stated. 

Part II moves to a more advanced set of problems: Why and how do men 
become historians? What should a historian do? Like most honest members of 
the trade, Professor Galbraith admits that simple curiosity is the driving force. He 
believes that that curiosity should be directed toward study of the sources because 
it can best be satisfied by this study. He would prefer to see all undergraduates 
write a paper based on the sources, instead of relying on secondary accounts. Át 
the same time, he voices the usual doubts about the value of the Ph.D. thesis and 
suggests that if the thesis is necessary, it should take the form of an edition or a 
calendar of unpublished material. There is some merit in this proposal, but not 
all theses are as bad as he says, and a man can be a good writer without being a 
good editor. He also confuses the issue by equating originality with discovery. An 
"original" study is not necessarily the result of the "discovery" of unknown ma- 
terial. It is much more apt to result from looking at old sources from a new point 
of view, as Galbraith himself did in his work on Domesday Book. There will be 
less dissent from his assertion that the job of the historian is not to show how the 
present has become what it is, but rather to produce "an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of a different world." 

Part III is a case study (“Who Wrote Asser's Life of Alfred?") illustrating 
some of the techniques of the use of sources. This is a sensible idea, adopted by 
too few of his predecessors, and a student who cannot be interested in this section 
probably should not go on to advanced study of history. 

The plates, which illustrate the use of some of the auxiliary sciences, are the 
best and most instructive I have ever seen. 


Princeton University Josep R. STRAYER 
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L'HISTORISME, By Carlo Antoni. Translated from the Italian by Alain Dufour. - 
[Travaux d'histoire éthico-politique, Number 1.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1963. Pp. 128.) 


A BRIEF review cannot do justice to this remarkable volume of only 125 pages of 
text, Excellently translated into French from the Italian of the late Carlo Antoni, 
long professor of history at the University of Rome, and originating in a series of 
radio lectures, it is a masterly examination and evaluation of the varieties of-his- 
toricism from its English precursors in the eighteenth century to its ultimate Italian 
expression in Croce’s “absolute historicism.” 

In the introductory chapter Antoni defines historicism and poses the problem 
of its significance, particularly the baleful significance of the exposition given by 
the school of Meinecke. In the final chapter he expounds and defends the Crocean 
conception which, more than any other of its forms, finds favor in his eyes. To 
study historicism then in its evolution, as he does in successive chapters between 
the first and the last, is to conduct an examen de conscience, he contends, into the 
values of Western civilization. 

The great corrupters are the devotees of the school of Meinecke; the great 
champion of the eternal values of humanity is Croce. For Antoni the impress 
made by German historicism on the thinking of man is neither a great spiritual 
moment nor the second triumph of German thinking since the Reformation. It 
is, on the contrary, a tragic disclosure of what European civilization lost when it 
rejected its Stoic-Christian-Enlightenment heritage and in its place extolled values 
that reduced man to helplessness before the irresistible nation-state. In its final 
embodiment, without the saving liberal caution of Meinecke himself, it justified 
the crushing tyranny of historical determinism over man, condoning the violence, 
the oppression, and the massacres of the twentieth century. 

But in the synthesis that Croce elaborated over the course of his life, the in- 
dividual found his champion. For Croce, and for Antoni, the guiding thread to 
human developments is the spirit, identical at all times, in all places, and all 
forms—the older ratio, in brief, by which Western civilization bad lived for 
millenniums. Croce's thought reasserted the beauty and the dignity of the individ- 
ual. For him, as for Vico, the role of historical explanation is to reveal to man his 
unending effort of self-realization. 

Eloquently partisan, brilhantly provocative, this study is also regrettably too 
tight and condensed to do more than suggest the full range of the author's learn- 
ing and the wisdom of his reflections. Clearly, there will be no full agreement 
with its argument. Its virtues transcend its shortcomings. It can profitably be read 
as the personal apologia of the author and as a fascinating excursion in European 
intellectual development. 


New York University Lro GersHoy 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING. By W. B. 
Gallie. (New York: Schocken Books. 1964. Pp. 236. $6.00.) 


Tus well-written book will, I believe, be extremely persuasive. In easy style it 
presents an account of historical understanding that in many ways resembles that 
of William Dray; at the same time it takes cognizance of the fact that explana- 
tions of the type characteristic of the sciences (nomological explanations) do play 
a part, although an entirely subsidiary one, in historical narrative. The whole 
tone is one of common sense: jargon is avoided, analogies are effectively used, 
points are succinctly stated. What one misses, however, is any attempt to argue 
these points or to trace their implications. References to the literature of the field 
are few, and this literature is, in the main, cavalierly treated. 

The heart of the book, so far as the problem of historical understanding 1s 
concerned, is to be found in Chapters rv. These chapters, with only minor sty- 
listic changes and the rewriting of the final section, have already appeared in 
History and Theory (II [No. 2, 1963], 149-202); to that article Gallie has 
added only one significant discussion—of Collingwood on the question of consist- 
ency among historical narratives and the problem of universal history. 

The position Gallie expounds is that historical writing is always a narrative 
concerning past human actions and that it is intelligible in the same way that any 
story is intelligible: through following the successive actions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of those about whom the story is told, noting how these elements lead to an 
anticipated but not foreordained conclusion. Naturally, such a story must be based 
on evidence if it 1s to be history and not fiction; the problem of the relation of 
evidence to story is, however, not one with which Gallie deals. Nor does he deal 
with the relation between story and that which may be assumed to have existed 
prior to and independent of the story, and concerning which the story is told. 
'The explanation of these lacunae in Gallie's discussion is to be found in his con- 
tention that his predecessors have devoted too much attention to the problem of 
how historical accounts are to be vindicated, too little to delineating what a his- 
torical account actually is. However, if "historical understanding" is to be con- 
strued in such a way that we can examine and delineate its nature without raising 
questions about the relation of narrative to evidence, and without wrestling with 
the problems of the correspondence (or lack of it) between the narrative and the 
past, then the term "historical understanding" is being used in a most unusual 
way. 

To his account of historical understanding, Gallie has added an attempt to 
show in what ways history is of use to, and essential to, civilized life. Thus, he 
raises questions that few of his recent philosophic predecessors have raised con- 
cerning the pragmatics of history. 

The concluding chapters of the book are of substantial philosophic interest 
for those concerned with the problems of philosophic methodology. Their connec- 
tion to the discussion of historical understanding is, however, a tenuous one: a 
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historical consideration of certain key philosophic terms is claimed to permit us 
better to understand what underlies and keeps alive various philosophic issues. 


Johns Hopkins University MaunicE MANDELBAUM 


DEATH AND WESTERN THOUGHT. By Jacques Choron. [Collier Books 
Original.] (New York: Collier Books. 1963. Pp. 320. $1.50.) 


IN Escape from Freedom Erich Fromm could make the sweeping indictment: 
"Our own era simply denies death and with it one fundamental aspect of life." 
Twenty-five years later, the existentialist and neo-orthodox schools have filled in 
much of the gap. Now, thanks to Jacques Choron, we have a reliable, and read- 
able, handbook describing for students of intellectual and cultural history “what 
the great philosophers of the Western World have thought about death.” 

If we accept the arbitrary confines of “Western” philosophy, the book is well 
organized and obviously the product of a seasoned scholar and teacher. Choron, 
born in St. Petersburg, took his Ph.D. at Leipzig and teaches at the New School 
for Social Research. Beginning with the pre-Socratics he marches with a sure pace 
through Greco-Roman antiquity, skips somewhat lightly through Judaeo-Christian 
thought and Renaissance Neoplatonism, then resumes his ordered advance through 
the early moderns. The philosophes and the romantics receive somewhat casual 
treatment; then once more systematic analysis is applied to the remainder of 
modern and contemporary philosophy. The last forty pages are crowded with use- 
ful notes. 

It would be downright misanthropic to criticize the author for not doing still 
more, but some limitations of the work must be mentioned. First, certain philos- 
ophers are neglected, notably British and American. Second, there is a scantiness 
of reference to non-Western thought (for example, Taoism, Vedanta) when such 
material would be highly relevant. Third, the emphasis is on secular thought; 
medieval philosophy is virtually ignored. Fourth, the concepts dealt with are 
largely those concerned with ethics, especially overcoming the individual’s fear 
of death. 

The weakest aspect of the study is, I believe, the neglect of material on the 
borderline between philosophy and biomedical science: the meliorist point of view 
(prolongation of life; for example, Descartes, Francis Bacon, Condorcet) is too 
quickly dismissed. It may be that to one concerned with ultimates, the adding of 
a few years (or centuries) to the life span is of little consequence; in some of the 
most significant currents of modern Western thought, however, just such limited 
goals are counted more "real" than metaphysical profundities. In fairness to the 
author, we must mention that he takes a wider view in a more recent work, 
Mortality and Modern Man (1964). 

We should now return to the virtues of the book. After a fine survey of earlier 
thinkers, the author reaches his highest level in dealing with nineteenth-century 
German philosophy. The presentation of the views of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
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Feuerbach, and Nietzsche is an exciting tour de force. And the discussion of the 
existentialists (Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, and Marcel) carries the reader far be- 
yond the reflections in recent literature and art. 

Although the work is not as comprehensive as the title suggests, Choron has 
made a distinguished contribution to the history of ideas. This paperback is one 
of the superbargains of the year. 


Lake Erie College GERALD J. GRUMAN 


HEROES AND HERETICS: A POLITICAL HISTORY OF WESTERN 

THOUGHT. By Barrows Dunham. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. 

ix, 484, vii. $6.95.) 

'To produce "a political history of philosophy" would be no easy task for any 
scholarly, dispassionate, fair-minded thinker. Barrows Dunham has done the job 
brilliantly, though he makes no pretense of lacking passionate moral and scientific 
convictions. His book is an obvious labor of love—exciting, imaginative, open to 
viewpoints the author rejects, shrewdly thoughtful, and suggestive. The book, 
moreover, is supremely well written, in a style that fairly sparkles, 

The author secks to treat the relation of ideas to organizational doctrines, 
placed in historical contexts. He emphasizes the perennial tensions between heresy 
and orthodoxy as they have been reflected in important historical issues. Con- 
cretely, Dunham has selected leading thinkers and historical actors as heroes 
whom he treats biographically in the contexts of the organizational struggles to 
which their views led or were subjected. The scholarship is thorough, the range 
of topics and men broad, the historical sweep extending from classical Egyptian 
times to the present, through Greek, Christian, Reformation, Renaissance, and 
Enlightenment thinkers. The treatment of ideological aspects of the scientific 
revolution and of the last two centuries is challenging. 

Dunham has a perceptive "eye" for the "movement" of ideas through crisis 
situations as well as a humane and sympathetic sense of the tragedy of some "lost 
causes." He has achieved a laudible objectivity even while arguing hopefully for 
the thesis that the scientific age may even yet replace ideological conflicts with a 
sanely ordered society in which heroes need not become heretics. Only a few of 
the historical figures considered are Akhenaten, Socrates, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, 
Athanasius, other Church fathers, Abelard, Reformation thinkers, St. Joan, 
Copernicus, Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, Jansen, Diderot, Newman, Marx, and 
Darwin. The names matter much less than the superb treatments that the author 
has given to their 1deas and struggles. 

This book deserves a wide and careful reading. It is both timely and scholarly. 
The work is proof that a scholar can combine conviction with fairness and objec- 
tivity, illuminating the objective details by "reasons of the heart.” Dunham's 
achievement is a model of what the academic world can sometimes produce. 


San Jose State College WHITARER T. DEININGER 
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A FESTSCHRIFT FOR FREDERICK B. ARTZ. Edited by David H. Pinkney 
and Theodore Ropp. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 


236. $7.50.) 


Freperick B. Artz is now seventy years old. Most of that time he spent teaching 
history at Oberlin College to fascinated undergraduates, fifty of whom went on to 
become professional historians, and ten of these have collaborated to produce a 
commemorative volume. As the editors have noted, a Festschrift is a singularly 
fitting tribute in this case because the object of the honor was himself a scholar 
with historical interests almost as diverse as the subjects of these essays, and who, 
while having inspired their authors, trained none of them since perforce they 
pursued their graduate work at other institutions. 

Since no cataloguing system will lead the searcher to these articles and the one 
useful guide to Festschriften is unlikely to be revised in the near future, it might 
be well to mention each entry. Robert M. Kingdon explains the lavish output 
of sixteenth-century printers by showing that "piety and patronage made scholar- 
ship possible." A. Hunter Dupree has found a close relationship between national- 
ism and science in the eighteenth century, contrary to the common assumptions 
of the Enlightenment. David H. Pinkney demonstrates that the Revolution of 
1830 in France brought a host of Bonapartist officials back into office, but made 
no changes in the distribution of power among the social classes—France was no 
more bourgeois afterward than before. Until quite recently, historians have paid 
rather little attention to all but the most dramatically presented native protests 
to imperialism, leaving aside the lesser incidents which are sometimes more 
revealing. Ellsworthy C. Carlson describes one of these, which shows the smolder- 
ing resentment of nineteenth-century Chinese intellectuals toward Western pene- 
tration. Theodore Ropp, in a perceptive and sensitive way, discusses the war novels 
of the past century. Two hundred years of American relations with Turkey are 
outlined by Sydney Nettleton Fisher. Carpetbaggers, Richard N. Current has found, 
were no worse and no better than others active in post-Civil War southern business 
and politics; they just happened to be Republicans. Rowland Berthoff describes 
how the last century of business and labor history in America has seen a parallel 
and related organizational growth aimed at the creation of stability. Robert E. Neil, 
from a careful sifting of the evidence on the burning of the Reichstag, concludes 
that the case for the guilt of the Nazis remains strong, but not as overwhelming 
as it once seemed. Oscar E. Anderson, Jr., has traced the painful steps through 
which the American program for control of the atom first went—steps so slow 
that our sincerity came into doubt. This completes the sweeping array of subjects 
dealt with, prefaced by an academic and scholarly biography of Artz and followed 
by a complete bibliography. At the very end, there is a brief sketch of each con- 
tributor. 

In still another manner, a Festschrift, which is an archaic publishing practice 
in our day, is appropriate on this occasion. Artz, although doubly distinguished 
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as a historian, belongs to the classical school, and has remained undisturbed by 
most of the historiographical problems that have confronted scholars of the 
twentieth century. At a time when the social and behavioral sciences have made 
deeper and deeper inroads, he has become more and more preoccupied with the 
humanities—with art and literature and music. It would be a mistake, however, 
to allow posterity to believe, as the editors in their devotion might wish, that Artz 
was a quiet and retiring historian who simply let time pass him by. Quite the 
contrary, he was early and continuously known for the bluntness with which he 
expressed his views and combated those of others. For the latter, his many friends 
instantly forgave him, and eventually even most of his few enemies have done 
the same. For a generation and a half of students at Oberlin, this must have 
seemed a reasonable price to pay for a professor with ideas and convictions, for 
an intellectual in the classroom who took a three-dimensional stance toward the 
world around him and forthrightly proclaimed that stance's worth. Frederick 
Artz has always thought—and lived— with a flair. 


University of Wisconsin Henry Bertram Hu 


BURKE, PAINE AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN: A DIFFERENCE OF PO- 
LITICAL OPINION. By R. R. Fennessy, OFM. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. xiii, 274. Glds. 27.) 


Ir is rare for even a single political pamphlet to achieve the status of a classic, 
but for a pair of them, one answering the other, to rise to it out of the same 
dispute must be almost unexampled. Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution 
appeared in November 1790, the two parts of Paine's Rights of Man in March 
1791 and February 1792. It was the perfect confrontation of Right and Left. 
Burke has been called the founder of conservatism, Paine the greatest popularizer 
of radical democracy. The debate for which they wrote their rival manifestoes 
was probably the most crucial ideological battle ever waged in English. 

It is not hard to see why Father Fennessy casts his study of Burke and Paine 
into the form of an elaborate contrast. T'he two men were so normally and syste- 
matically opposed that they seem a kind of permanent combination, like balanced 
characters in a play. They felt differently about the French Revolution because, 
when it came to the test, they felt differently about almost everything. The real 
question is: which of their differences are most worthy of study? 

Fennessy concentrates on their thinking about "natural rights," a topic at the 
very center of their disagreement. Paine was a child of the Enlightenment, well 
pleased with its favorite abstractions. Burke, like his friend Dr. Johnson, was of 
the common-sense British school which suspected the Enlightenment and whose 
usual response to abstractions was to "hate the very sound of them." On the 
other hand, Burke was religious; his instinct was to venerate the past, treat society 
as something sacred and mysterious, and assume a Divine Providence behind 
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events. Paine had no talent for veneration and hated mysteries; he was a confident 
deist, but chiefly revered his own reasoning powers; he usually ignored the past 
and discussed human society in simple mechanistic terms. 

The author, by the very plan of his book, must not take sides; he does not. 
He presents both cases with equal clarity. He examines their most characteristic 
ideas, as revealed decades before 1789, shows that each of their positions is coherent 
. and, granting the premises, unanswerable, and then studies the effect of the 
Reflections and Rights of Man on the British public. He is admirably thorough as 
well as admirably honest, showing a full awareness of the available evidence bear- 
ing upon his problem. He has the literary power to present it with elegance. 


University of Massachusetis Tuomas W. COPELAND 


FROM METTERNICH TO HITLER: ASPECTS OF BRITISH AND FOR- 
EIGN HISTORY, 1814-1939. HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ESSAYS. 


Edited by W. N. Medlicott. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. viii, 267. 
$5.00.) 


Tns collection of eleven essays on nineteenth- and twentieth-century history, 
selected and edited by Professor W. N. Medlicott from pamphlets issued by the 
Historical Association, is the second such collection. The first, Social Life in Early 
England, was brought out in 1960 by Professor Geoffrey Barraclough. No com- 
mon theme links the essays of the present volume. Five deal in one way or another 
with Germany, three with the New World, two with Victorian England, and one 
with nineteenth-century European liberalism. 

In the first essay, “The Congress of Vienna 1814-15 and the Conference of 
Paris 1919," written some forty ycars ago, C. K. Webster compares the organiza- 
tion of these two great conferences, and H. W. V. Temperley describes the at- 
tempts at international government in Europe, 1814-1825 and 1919-1920. The 
second essay is by Irene Collins, who writes on "Liberalism in Nineteenth-Century 
Europe.” The importance of free institutions in liberal thought is brought out, and 
the opposition to liberalism coming from democracy, republicanism, romanticism, 
and the Roman Catholic Church is described. Two essays on the Victorian Age 
follow. In “1851” Asa Briggs opens with the ministerial crisis of February, goes 
on to the Great Exhibition, and closes with the dismissal of Palmerston. Religious 
questions are emphasized. “To contemporaries in 1851 . . . the religious climate 
was more exciting and important than anything else." D. C. Somervell, writing on 
“The Victorian Age,” divides the period at 1869 into an early and a later Vic- 
torianism and describes the characteristics of each. Much is made of evangelicalism 
and its dissolvents, Victorian party politics, and public health measures. 

The three essays that follow are concerned with the overseas world. In *From 
Sail to Steam," H. Moyse-Bartlett traces the rise of the fast sailing vessel, the 
transition to steam, and the development of nineteenth<entury shipping. R. W. 
Van Alstyne, in “The American Empire: Its Historical Pattern and Evolution,” 
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finds the pattern of expansion visible as early as the seventeenth century. "The 
nation did not just grow in a ‘state of absence of mind,’ nor was its expansion 
confined to a single direction westward. 'The process involved a number of thrusts 
extending like spokes of a wheel from the coastal hub, thrusts intelligently con- 
ceived and consistently pursued." In *Latin American History," R. A. Humphreys 
sketches the origins of the Latin American states, their emergence as independent 
states, the economic and social forces shaping their development, and their entry 
into world affairs. In policy, strategy, and commerce he finds the peoples of the 
New and Old Worlds intimately associated and makes a plea for a broader treat- 
ment of American history, "perhaps better of Atlantic history.” 

The last four essays, like the first, are concerned in varying degree with Ger- 
many. In "Bismarck," Erich Eyck reappraises the foreign and domestic policies 
of the German Chancellor. Without absolving Napoleon III, Eyck holds Bis- 
marck mainly responsible for the Franco-Prussian War. He is highly critical of 
Bismarck's foreign policy after 1870, especially of the Reinsurance Treaty of 1887 
and of Bismarck's subsequent disclosure of it. "The whole episode had very de- 
plorable consequences for the political morality of the German people. . . . It 
learned to consider lack of morality as a quality of a great statesman.” The close 
connection between Bismarck's foreign and domestic policies is stressed. “Bis- 
marck was absolutely opposed to a development of German political life in the 
direction of parliamentary government." Eyck's conclusion is that "Bismarck re- 
mains the greatest and most important figure of his time." 

In "The Origins of the First World War," Bernadotte E. Schmitt gives us the 
benefit of his long experience with this once highly controversial question. Writing 
some thirty years after the appearance of his authoritative work, The Coming of 
the War 1914, he finds the primary cause of the war in “the conflict over political 
frontiers and the distribution of peoples, the denial of what is commonly called 
the right of self-determination.” Because of an increasing feeling of insecurity, 
European governments tried to strengthen their positions by armaments and by 
concluding alliances. "Germany enjoys the doubtful honour of launching this 
system of alliances, as it does in the matter of conscript armies." Germany was 
the most restless nation in Europe. The German government “resorted to methods 
of diplomacy which gave great offence." “All the governments were responsible, 
in greater or less degree, for building up the system of alliances and for the 
great accumulation of armaments. . . . But they were not equally responsible for 
the fatal turn of events." "William II and Bethmann accepted the risk of war 
with unbelievable nonchalance; it was they who put the system of European alli- 
ances to the test." "From the beginning of the crisis precipitated by the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, Germany had declined to restrain its ally and had urged it 
to act quickly." The Austrian bombardment of Belgrade on July 29 precipitated 
the intervention of Russia. If France did not support Russia, their alliance would 
be broken, and France would be left isolated. "Germany and France supported 
their allies on one issue—Serbia—not of direct concern to themselves, and thus it 
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was that a quarrel between Austria-Hungary and Serbia became transformed, in 
the interest of the balance of power, into a general European war." "In 1914 what 
was at stake was the balance of power in Europe for an indefinite time 
ahead... . Austria-Hungary and Germany insisted on a military solution of the 
Serbian problem and clearly wished to upset the status quo; Russia, France, and 
Britain were ready to tolerate a diplomatic humiliation of Serbia but not its mili- 
tary subjugation, and while they were not committed to the szazus quo, they were 
unwilling to see it altered without their consent." 

In "The German Revolution 1918-19,” A. J. Ryder traces the movement from 
the "revolution from above" to the meeting of the constituent assembly at Weimar 
in February 1919. Two stages in the revolution are discerned: the first “marked 
by the apparently complete collapse of the old order" and the second "by an in- 
ternecine conflict between the two socialist parties which developed into a form 
of civil war." Democratization, socialization, and demilitarization are seen as the 
main threads of the revolution. In the end, socialization and demilitarization had 
not been put into effect, and it appeared that even democracy was in danger from 
the Right and the Left. 

Medlicott contributes the final essay, “The Coming of the War 1939.” Written 
originally in 1940, it has been entirely rewritten in the light of recent knowledge. 
He finds no "war guilt" controversy today comparable to that following World 
War I, except on the relative delinquencies of those powers that failed to stop 
Hitler. "There was no serious plan for world domination, although the British 
and other empires would be divided up as an incidental result of victory." "From 
the days of Mein Kampf until 1944, the objective was the black-soil region of 
Russia and east Europe generally, as living space for German colonists.” From 
1935 on there were vast public exaggerations of Germany's land and air strength 
and of its invulnerability to blockade, but "there was nothing haphazard in the 
crucial decision as to the point at which Germany's relative strength could be 
most profitably deployed against potentially stronger opponents." "In 1939 and 
1940 Hitler took a calculated risk which brilliantly succeeded, even if he mis- 
calculated the risks later." Medlicott emphasizes British preoccupation from 1937 
with their armaments position. “The safety point in rearmament seemed to 
Chamberlain and his cabinet to have been reached just at the point at which 
Hitler's occupation of Prague had finally revealed to the world the speciousness 
of his claim that his only object was to re-unite German minorities." The Anglo- 
French negotiations with Russia in 1939 came to a standstill in July over the 
Soviet demand for the inclusion in the treaty of a definition of indirect aggression 
that would allow the three powers to intervene in neighboring states even where 
they were under no threat of force and the Soviet demand for a satisfactory 
military agreement before the main treaty could be signed. The decisive event, 
according to Medlicott, was not the Soviet-German pact of August 23, although 
August was the decisive month, but the Anglo-Polish agreement on August 25. 
Hitler "could not leave the problem of his relations with the western powers in 
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the air; they must either bind themselves to him by some voluntary surrender, 
or be crushed." 

Except for Medlicott’s paper, the essays have been published as originally 
written, or with but slight changes. The authors were able to make any revision 
necessary to bring their essays up to date. Humphreys has added notes in brackets 
"as a guide to further reading and to enable the reader to correct or amplify 
judgments which I formed nearly twenty years ago." All but three of the essays 
have either a short bibliography at the end or have bibliographical suggestions 
in footnotes, All in all, it is an interesting and useful collection of essays. Varied 
in subject, well-written, and abreast of the scholarship of their fields, they are 
particularly valuable to the student and teacher of recent European history. 


University of Michigan Howarp M. EHRMANN 


LE CONFLIT FRANCO-MAROCATN, 1943-1956. Volume I, HISTORIQUE; 
Volume II, MÉCANISME DE LA DÉCOLONISATION DU PROTEC- 
TORAT: CONTRIBUTION À LA THÉORIE DU SYSTEME POLI- 
TIQUE; Volume III, INSTITUTIONS ET GROUPES SOCIAUX; AN- 
NEXES. By Stéphane Bernard. [Centre européen de la Dotation Carnegie 
pour la Paix Internationale. Études de cas de conflits internationaux, Number 
2.] (Brussels: Éditions de l'Institut de Sociologie de l'Université Libre de 
Bruxelles. 1963. Pp. 389; 286; 402.) 


Tur triple-barreled study of the Franco-Moroccan crisis, prepared by Stéphane 
Bernard of the Université Libre de Bruxelles, uses the techniques of the historian, 
political scientist, and sociologist to produce a work of high merit. Devoid of 
passion, yet forthright, fair, and surely as scientific as social science in frail human 
hands allows, the study literally exhausts the topic, sometimes even beating it to 
death. Inevitably new materials will be uncovered since the subject is yet so 
young, and additional monographs will be published as this period of massive 
decolonization in the West since 1945 attracts increasing interest, but it is reason- 
ably certain that this particular work will stand for a long time as an impressive 
monument. It will be at once a source of inspiration for further study and an aid 
in arriving at new knowledge. 

Volume I, which sets out to treat the subject historically, within the 1943-1956 
limitation, does precisely that and therefore cannot be criticized for not doing 
something else. Had this volume been more broadly conceived, by allowing some 
space for Morocco's fascinating and important earlier history and by making use 
of the work of anthropologists, it would have been strengthened. This would have 
violated the chronological limitation, but our understanding of Franco-Moroccan 
relationships would be the richer. 

The historian can learn much from the second volume which so brilliantly 
and incisively poses the question of the European impact. Colonization, at least 
in some quarters in recent times, has become a whipping boy. Subject as we are 
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to the horrors of colonial repression and indigenous nationalism’s equally hor- 
rifying terrorism, we too often forget the nature of colonization. “Without the 
advanced technological and sociological impact of Europe upon other societies, 
colonization, in the contemporary sense of the term, would have been impossible. 
Without the changes wrought upon colonized societies, the colonial regimes 
would have been eternal. At the origin of colonization, and at the base of its 
decline, there was change, and its legitimacy in the last analysis can only be 
judged in terms of the function of this change." 

The final] volume examines not merely institutions and social groups in 
Morocco and France, but it also concerns itself with Franco-Moroccan economic- 
financial organization, urban and guerrilla terrorism, and, finally, devotes fifty 
badly needed pages to the international context. The discussion of the press, 
lobbies, and French political parties within the context of the colonial crises is 
extremely illuminating. When World War II ended (and long after) it was 
incredibly difficult for the French public and the various pressure groups and 
power elites that that public generated to accept the idea that the costs of holding 
the colonies under the old dispensations were prohibitive. Not surprising to any- 
one slightly familiar with the process of decolonization, the large interests such 
as the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas saw reasonably early and more clearly 
than most of the colons, army people, administrators, and politicians that the old 
game had reached its end. 'That the new rules are today clearly understood by 
high officialdom, teachers, technologists, and businessmen is clearly demonstrated 
by the remarkable resurgence of French influence in the former colonies and 
protectorates of Africa. 


Northwestern University Ricnarp M. Brace 


Ancient and Medieval 


THUCYDIDES AND ATHENIAN IMPERIALISM. By Jacqueline de Romilly. 
Translated by Philip Thody. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. xi, 
400. $10.00.) 


Warrren during the war, this book was first published (1947) under the title 
Thucydide et l'impérialisme athénien: La pensée de l'historien et la genèse de 
l'oeuvre; the subtitle indicates the character and scope of the study. 

In the general introduction, Mme. de Romilly inveighs against the futility of 
seeking the times at which Thucydides wrote various parts of his History. "Ex- 
hausting by the immense bibliography which it offers, completely negative in its 
results, the question of the composition of the work can at present be considered 
as the perfect example of a vain and insoluble problem." More fruitful is a study 
of the composition in the light of a particular idea or habit or principle peculiar 
to Thucydides. Thus the author selects Athenian imperialism because this is a 
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continuously present theme that gives to Thucydides the opportunity for changes 
of opinion, new interpretations, and fresh judgments. 

The book is in three parts, cach with an introduction and a conclusion: “The 
Data—Athenian Imperialism in "Thucydides Work”; “The Successive Forms 
Assumed by Athenian Imperialism”; “The Unity of Athenian Imperialism.” A 
general conclusion (“From Politics to Ethics”) completes the text. The selected 
bibliography given in the French edition is accompanied by two indexes: “Pas- 
sages in Thucydides" and "Other Greek Texts.” 

'The analytical table of contents reveals the method. De Romilly moves slowly 
through the History, examining especially the causes of the war, the nature of 
Athenian rule, the treatment of prominent statesmen, the debate before the Spartan 
assembly, and the theory of Athenian imperialism, Thucydides’ central preoccupa- 
tion, she concludes, is imperialism, which gives unity to his work. Although a 
distinction can be made "between an early level, written in some form or other 
before 404, and a series of later elements, added after 404," what happened later 
simply gave greater intensity and precision to his attitude and method and in- 


< creased the clarity of his revision. De Romilly refuses to countenance the recon- 


struction of “a kind of “Ur-Thukydides.' " 

The book is heavy reading, in English as well as in French; the author tends 
to labor the obvious and is repetitive (to an extent, inevitable). But her argument 
is sound, as are her conclusions. She exaggerates Athens' autocracy in its relations 
with the allies; the references to the pAoros, to the assessment of 425, to Athenian 
resources in 43r, and to epigraphic evidence in general are surprisingly unin- 
formed. These defects are not remedied in the author's "Additional Remarks,” 
which are supplemented by "Studies Mentioned in Additional Remarks." Here, 
although De Ste Croix ("The Character of the Athenian Empire," Historia, III 
[1954], 1-41) receives comment, Bradeen's answer (Historia, IX [1960], 257-69) 
is a notable absentee. 

De Romilly admits in the preface that she has not attempted to change the 
original text. Philip Thody's translation, occasionally unidiomatic, is workmanlike. 
To have the book available in English is useful. 


University of British Columbia - Ä MarconLw F. McGrecor 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE ATTALIDS OF PERGAMUM. By Roger 
B. McShane. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 53.] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 241. Cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) 


THE 150 years in which an able and astute dynasty raised its rock fortress to 
rivalry with Alexandria are a fascinating spectacle, such as (in antiquity) only the 
Hellenistic Age can offer. 'The time was ripe for a detailed political study. E. V. 
Hansen, in 1947, competently surveyed the whole field, and the last ten years 
have seen a spate of work on Roman relations with the Greek world. Unfortu- 
nately this book is disappointing. Although it refrains from advertising the fact, 
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it is a revised version of a 1959 doctoral dissertation. The author has an obtrusive 
thesis to propound: that the Attalids were genuine defenders of Greek freedom, 
giving Greek cities more independence (within a form of alliance) and more 
happiness than other kings did. That this can be seen, where any evidence exists, 
to be patently untrue provides a challenge to the author. When Attalus I, alone 
among monarchs, arrogantly speaks of "the cities under me" and "the cities that 
obey me" (thereby rending the merciful veil of collusive euphemisms that nor- 
mally disguised domination), this is declared unimportant. The stylized courtesies 
of cities addressing kings are taken, with naive seriousness, as tributes to their 
popularity; the sixteen-year record of interference in civic jurisdiction by a gov- 
ernor on Aegina is evidence of "how valuable the royal governor was . . . in 
judicial controversy." 'T'he shifts and turns of cities taken between rival kings are 
(where in favor of the Attalids) signs of deeply felt loyalty, and evidence of the 
sudden wholesale collapse of the Attalid hegemony at Attalus I's death shows that 
"evidently Eumenes [his successor] was able to continue to appeal to his allies 
as a defender preferable to Antiochus." Even silence can provide proof: when 
Lampsacus appeals to Rome through distant Massilia, pointedly ignoring nearby 
Pergamum (also a friend of Rome), it “was undoubtedly Eumenes who first en- 
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couraged” this step to provide “a forceful reminder” to the Senate of his posi- _“ 


tion! It is no surprise that vast Pergamene symmachies are hinted at, and their 
principles and practices sketched, without a single piece of supporting evidence. 

The author is hampered by ignorance of Greek and Latin: Loeb translations 
are used almost throughout, without awareness of pitfalls, and the phrase “an 
adscripti” appears three times on pages 112-113. He is careless over names 
(“Hieraptyna,” “Philometer,” passim) and very inadequately informed on bibli- 
ography, even before 1959: Volume II of Holleaux’s Etudes (1938), collecting his 
Attalid essays, is not used, and some of the essays are unknown; Robert’s volumes 
of Hellenica, including Segré’s posthumous paper on the Nicephoria (Volume 
V, 1948), are ignored; neither Stier’s important Roms Aufstieg zur Weltmacht 
nor Schmitt’s Rom und Rhodos (both 1957) had reached the author, nor had a 
host of standard books and articles. The chapter on “The Greek Leagues before 
283 2.c.” reveals startling ignorance of fourth-century Greek history. 

Though there are some detailed interpretations of interest to specialists, this 
book should be kept out of the hands of the unwary student or general reader. 


University of Durham E. BADIAN 


THE ROMAN CENSORS: A STUDY ON SOCIAL STRUCTURE. By Jaakko 
Suolahti. [Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Series B, Number 117.] .' 


(Helsinki: [Finnish Academy of Science and Letters.] 1963. Pp. 837.) 


No office is more characteristic of the classical Roman Republic than the censor- 
ship: its holders were aristocratic; its functions were ill-defined and largely extra- 
legal; it combined arbitrary power with traditional restraint, and deep moral 
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feeling (genuine even in its least worthy exponents) with political chicanery. 
There have been numerous surveys of its history and its personnel, but none 
exhaustive. The author of this book applies chiefly prosopographical method—the 
study of persons against their social background. Since only about 160 censors 
held office in the Roman Republic, nearly all of whom are known and have been 
much studied, the author's statistics and conclusions are far more reliable than in 
his earlier work on junior officers, a field in which numbers are large and our 
knowledge scant. What emerges is well documented, but not very new. The book 
is unbearably long for the original content it offers. 

Sixty pages on the functions and history of the office present orthodox doc- 
trine. The lists of censors and their careers (nearly forty pages) firmly follow 
Broughton's Magistrates of the Roman. Republic, with no independent investiga- 
tion, The bibliography (seventeen pages) includes much that is unnecessary and 
much that has not, in fact, been used, but omits highly relevant articles in leading 
journals, The index (seventy pages) contains surrealist entries like “father” (half 
a column of figures) and “defeats, see war defeats,” but is entirely nonanalytical. 
The list and discussion (thirty pages with maps) of the origins of censors is 
gravely impaired by the fact that L. R. Taylor's The Voting Districts of the 
Roman Republic (1960) has not been used. (Characteristically, it is listed in the 
bibliography.) Worst of all, the main part of the book, four hundred pages entitled 
“A Detailed Examination of the Censors,” reproduces a “potted” version of the 
Real-Encyclopaedie entry on each censor and his family, with (where appropriate) 
snippets from the works of Münzer and Scullard. There is nothing here but 
diligent use of scissors and paste. 

There remain about two hundred pages that contain much carefully analyzed 
information for specialists, documenting (what no one has doubted) such con- 
clusions as that censors came from the best families, but that individual merit and 
connections might help to get them elected. Processes like the numerical decline 
and the continuing power of the patrician gentes and the rise and fall of noble 
families are carefully illustrated. Perhaps the most useful part is the appendix 
discussing the identity of the few unknown censors: all the evidence and the 
main modern treatments are set out and discussed. 

The author and the printers are to be congratulated on accurate English and 
good typography. But the book, finished in 1959, seems to have taken four years 
to publish and in fact, despite additions to the bibliography, must be taken as 
presenting the state of scholarship of the middle 1950's. 


University of Durham E. BADIAN 


THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE. Volume III, ECO- 
NOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Edited by M. M. Postan et al. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 696. $13.50.) 
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For nearly twenty-five years fate has dealt cruelly with the production of The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe. Considering the many tragic delays that 
have surrounded the project throughout that period, the long-awaited appearance 
of the third volume and the overall excellence of the series should be taken as 
a major triumph of the persistence and dedication of its distinguished editors and 
contributors. 

Volume I (1941) dealt chiefly with the agrarian economy of medieval Europe. 
Volume II (1952) was concerned primarily with commerce and secondarily with 
industry. Volume III attempts to encompass two broad and difficult areas: the 
organization of economic life in the Middle Ages, including the techniques of 
business; and economic policies and policy-making institutions. To some consid- 
erable degree then—and this is in keeping with the plans of the series' original 
editors—Volume III treats the various aspects of medieval economy left out of the 
first two volumes. 

The current volume falls into two parts. The first is entitled “Organization” 
and begins with a chapter by H. van Werveke of Ghent on the rise of the towns. 
A second chapter by Raymond de Roover deals with the organization of trade 
and describes the technical aspects of medieval business with a masterful lucidity 
and a wealth of illustrative detail, and a third chapter by O. Verlinden of Brussels 
discusses the evolution and organization of markets and fairs. 

Part II, entitled "Policies," is the bulkier of the two sections. In the first of 
its five substantial chapters À. B. Hibbert discusses the economic policies of towns. 
Next, in a careful and penetrating discussion of the history and influence of the 
guilds, Sylvia Thrupp skillfully lays to rest some stereotyped notions about their 
effectiveness in limiting competition and emphasizes the marked diversity of their 
policies from place to place and from industry to industry. A multiauthored 
chapter on the economic policies of governments follows. Here Van Werveke 
discusses the Low Countries, E. Lönnroth, the Baltic countries, and Carlo Cipolla, 
the Italian and Iberian Peninsulas. Edward Miller analyzes the economic policies 
of England and France and provides an introduction intended to give some greater 
unity to this rather disparate chapter. Many of these writers, including Hibbert, 
folow a similar interpretive theme which sees two distinct periods, an earlier 
period of freedom and a later one of restriction and protectionism, in the history 
of medieval economic policy; they are, however, not always in accord with regard 
to the causes that produced the division or the point in time when the change oc- 
curred, In the remainder of this section E. B. and M. M. Fryde write on public 
credit, particularly in Northwestern Europe, and Gabriel Le Bras discusses the de- 
velopment of medieval economic and social thought. The volume contains a useful 
appendix, by P. Spufford of Keele University, describing the coins and currencies 
mentioned in the text, and it concludes with the customary bibliographies 
arranged by chapter. The year 1958 (in two or three cases 1959) is the most 
recent publication date of the items listed. 

A few general criticisms of this formidable volume seem appropriate. First, 
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some of the content already appears out of date. In Van Werveke’s chapter on 
towns, for example, Pirenne’s position is followed more closely than very recent 
scholarship would deem appropriate. Even De Roover’s comprehensive presenta- 
tion is a bit behind in its analysis of the use of land transportation by merchants 
prior to the mid-thirteenth century, and Verlinden’s discussion of the fairs was 
unable to incorporate the results of some more recent studies. Though regrettable, 
these are minor omissions and must be attributed to the numerous delays 
surrounding the volume’s publication rather than to any shortcomings on the 
part of the authors. 

Second, many readers may be troubled by certain larger omissions character- 
izing the book. The editors apologize in their preface for the lack of a full chapter 
on coins and currencies, which was originally intended to form one of the 
"cornerstones" of this volume, Although Spufford's appendix is valuable and 
strives to correct this deficiency, it cannot substitute for a full treatment of an 
area of study so important and difficult. Yet perhaps most significant is the lack 
of a chapter devoted expressly to the role of the Church and the papacy in the 
economic life of medieval Europe. Such a discussion would seem to me as vital 
to the coverage of the volume as is the attention given to the economic policies of 
the secular states. The fine chapter by Le Bras, written essentially from the legal 
theorist's point of view, is concerned with the Church's attitude toward economic 
activity rather than with the economic activity of the Church. 

Third, one must point to the sharply contradictory interpretations of the 
direction of Europe's economy in the later Middle Ages as expressed particularly 
by Lopez in Volume II and Cipolla in Volume III. Was this a period of “depres- 
sion," "saturation," "contraction," or "expansion"? Neither of these scholars 
ever fails to generate excitement, and although some readers will be deeply 
disturbed at their disagreement, hopefully many more will be stimulated to pro- 
ductive thought. 


Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point RicHAnRD D. FAcE 


PERSPECTIVES IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By S. Harrison Thomson et al. 
Edited by Katherine Fischer Drew and Floyd Seyward Lear. [Rice University 
Semicentennial Publications.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press for 
William Marsh Rice University. 1963. Pp. xi, 93. $4.00.) 


Heze are five essays by eminent scholars—S. Harrison Thomson, Lynn White, jr., 
A. C. Crombie, Gaines Post, and E. Dwight Salmon— who have taken prominent 
parts in their generation's fight to salvage the Middle Ages from the lingering 
suspicion that it was a time of unrelieved gloom, ignorance, and superstition. 
Their purpose is to show that there was as much continuity between medieval 
and modern times in specific fields of thought and action as there was discontin- 
uity in others. “The authors deal in turn with the progress of medieval studies 
in the United States, medieval technology, medieval science, medieval political 
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and legal theory, and the medieval "substructure" of modern history. All stress 
the inadequacy of the Burckhardtian notion of the Renaissance as constituting a 
radically new point of departure for the development of Western civilization. 
All argue for the flexibility and dynamism of medieval culture, and they sustain 
their thesis by careful analysis of materials in their respective fields of special- 
ization. The essays by White, Crombie, and Post are especially useful, not only 
for the synthetic nature of their generalizations but also for the wealth of bibli- 
ographical and historiographical materials incorporated into text and apparatus. 
The self-confidence with which the authors set forth their arguments on behalf 
of the medieval contribution to the modern age would seem to indicate that the 
battle for the dignity of the Middle Ages has at last been won and that the 
few adamant Burckhardtians still remaining (if there are any) can retire from 
the field with honor. 

One cannot help but wonder, however, if it is not time for a reappraisal of 
Burckhardt, who has drawn much more than his due share of criticism from 
the defenders of medievalism. After all, Burckhardt himself did not deny con- 
tinuity between the Middle Ages and the modern age, and he did not deny 
that other ages matched the Renaissance in the extent and depth of its creative 
endeavors. He was interested in determining the precise originality of the modern 
experience, to which the Renaissance in his view only contributed, along with 
the Reformation and the Age of Absolutism. Far from finding the essence of 
modernity in the Renaissance, he saw the nineteenth century as a flight from the 
freedom of the individual, which manifested itself in all phases of Renaissance 
thought, art, and life. We medievalists should take care, lest we, in our reaction 
to Burckhardt’s complex oversimplification, commit the error usually ascribed 
to Burckhardt himself. It is a mistake to insist too ardently on the "modernity" 
of the Middle Ages. In doing so we throw ourselves open to the charge that 
we lack an adequate notion of just what the "modern" is. 


University of Rochester Haypen V. WurrE 


DAS EUROPÄISCHE MITTELALTER IM AMERIKANISCHEN GE- 
SCHICHTSDENKEN DES 19. UND DES FRÜHEN 2o. JAHRHUND- 
ERTS. By Hans Rudolf Guggisberg. [Basler Beiträge zur Geschichtswissen- 
Schaft, Number 92.] (Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn. rg64. Pp. vii, 182. 
19 fr. S.) 


Times indeed have changed. Occasionally in the past distinguished American 
scholars like Haskins, Charles W. David, and others have temporarily abandoned 
their special interests to evaluate American contributions to medieval studies. 
Now it is a European who tells the world what we have accomplished in a field 
long held by Europeans to be uniquely one of their own exclusive concerns. We 
can be complimented by the care and attention given to produce a monograph 
that all medievalists should welcome. “They will find it extraordinarily useful. 


Bieler: Ireland III 


The author has an astonishing control of American sources. Opportunities that 
permitted him to explore American libraries and archives have been wisely and 
effectively used. The work has been well planned, executed with the sure touch 
of the expert, throughout inspires confidence and commands respect. One is im- 
pressed by the deep and sure knowledge of American intellectual history here 
displayed by a foreign author, by the scholarship and balance of each section as 
well as of the work as a whole, and by the highly sustained level of the writing. 
The book will prove useful for the seasoned medievalist, for he will here find 
much that he may have forgotten and even things about which he has been 
ignorant. It will be a boon to graduate students and others concerned with histori- 
ographical problems. 

Guggisberg divides his long essay into six chapters and, though stressing 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, ends his work at 1930. Obviously he has 
occasionally found it necessary to go beyond this arbitrary terminus where failure 
to do so would damage the narrative. A discussion of our eighteenth-century 
inheritance, where affinity for the medieval past was certainly not strong, leads 
to consideration of New England romanticism, the potent medievalism of Walter 
Scott, the Gothic revival, the emotional rather than scholarly reactions of Wash- 
ington Irving, and an evaluation of things medieval as seen by Prescott, Motley, 
and George Ticknor. A third chapter is reserved for discussion of American 
historical writing following the Civil War where, in respect to things medieval, 
interest in our Anglo-Saxon heritage dominated. Theories of the Germanic origin 
of free institutions took hold with vengeance and were long to challenge all 
contenders. A splendid fourth chapter covers the later nineteenth century where 
the attractions of English legal history had great appeal, where the battle between 
science and theology was often fought against a medieval background, where 
Henry Charles Lea forced Europeans to give respectful consideration to American 
medieval studies, and where Charles Eliot Norton’s aesthetics affected historical 
writing. Henry and Brooks Adams command a separate chapter where, however, 
in spite of its interest and excellence, reference to Ernest Samuel’s distinguished 
analysis of Henry is not noted. Forty pages are reserved for the period 1900 to 
1930. To cover so much in such brief space tests the skill of the author. In this 
treatment of our near contemporaries one admires his succinct, meaningful 
sketches of scholars who were known personally and affectionately by many of 
us. The breadth of the author's researches, his sound judgments, the sureness of 
his touch throughout the essay are impressive. This is an excellent book. 


Northwestern University Gray C. Borce 
IRELAND: HARBINGER OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ludwig Bicler. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 148. $12.50.) 


Dr. Bieler’s theme is the development and character of early Irish Christianity 
and its intricate contributions to medieval European culture. The treatment is 
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clear and pleasantly discursive and is supported by many excellent illustrations, 
pictorial and verbal. There are fine color reproductions of illumination and metal 
work, photographs, drawings, and maps, and passages freshly translated from 
the documents cited, always full enough to give the savor as well as the sense 
of the originals. Dr. James Carney has furnished the translations of Irish and 
Latin poetry, and, as one would expect, they are sensitive and lively. The placing 
of the illustrations is unusually good, time and again revealing correspondences 
between the arts and philosophy that are often the more effective for being indi- 
cated silently. This large, beautiful, and useful book ought to be in every college 
library. I know of no better introduction to the broad subject. 

The book is clearly meant to draw students (always badly needed) and to 
lead them to the more particular or fundamental works cited in the preface. 
There Bieler modestly passes over his own contributions, but none will mistake 
that the attractiveness of the book is the product of informed enthusiasm. As a 
scholar he has the confidence in his subject to let it speak for itself wherever 
possible; he seldom overpleads its case. The epilogue especially is a just summary 
of what the Irish brought to early medieval Europe and of how and when the 
gifts dwindled or became obsolete. The whole argument is happily distant from 
the old stridency that used to discover an Irish plum in every conceivable pie 
from Vergil to Shakespeare and thereby repelled the interest it sought to arrest. 

For the few points where the book is not so satisfactory one must remember 
the major theme, which is not native Irish history. Some may wonder why this 
is dealt with at once so scantily and so glowingly. The fault is not altogether 
Bieler's. There is a vast difference between what scholarship has so far done for 
Irish Christianity and what it has done for Christian Ireland. We have only the 
broken outlines of the latter story, and there are masses of material that must 
be worked over before conjecture hardens into history. Even so, more is known 
about lay institutions and literature, about the Vikings in Ireland, and about the 
extent and nature of the eleventh-century "Renaissance," and the available schol- 
arly judgments are more complex and qualified than some of the author's state- 
ments would indicate. But this is peripheral to the main theme; no doubt it was 
wiser to stick to the older assessments and not spoil the clarity of the presentation 
by choosing among arguments notoriously unresolved. 

As it stands, this book will be good for a long time to come. Would that it 
had been available twenty years ago. 


Harvard University Joun V. KELLEHER 
BEITRAGE ZUR DEUTSCHEN VERFASSUNGSGESCHICHTE DES MIT- 
TELALTERS. Volume I, GERMANEN, FRANKEN, DEUTSCHE; Vol- 


ume H, STÄDTE UND TERRITORIEN. By Walter Schlesinger. (Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. 348; 269. DM 28 cach.) 


Tess immensely learned and penetrating studies afford further evidence of the 
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intensive revision and reinterpretation that the constitutional history of medieval 
Germany is currently undergoing. Liberal constitutionalists like Georg Waitz 
in his Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (8 vols, 1844-78) regarded the German 
Middle Ages as a tragic period in which monarchical attempts to develop effective 
organs of central government had been frustrated by the pretensions of the mag- 
nates, the existence of a tangled undergrowth of customary law which impeded 
the monarchy at every step, the irrepressible Freiheitstrieb of the German people, 
and the spirit of independence displayed by the territorial princes. The negative 
conclusion of Waitz was challenged in 1914 by Georg von Below, who claimed 
in his Der deutsche Staat des Mittelalters that the essential elements of a viable 
state had existed in nuce in medieval Germany. This view was rejected by Otto 
Brunner in his Land und Herrschaft (1939), who pointed out that the persistence 
of the blood feud as an accepted legal remedy in Germany reflected the inability 
of the central government to enforce law and order in a manner appropriate to a 
sovereign state. Brunner proceeded to observe that the process of state building 
had fallen by default of the monarchy into the hands of the territorial princes, 
who had successfully applied its techniques in the narrower limits of their own 
domains. Thus he emphasized the positive and creative aspect of the activities 
of the princes, who were not to be regarded merely as the gravediggers of German 
unity. Hence the successive forms of Adelsherrschaft, and their dynamic relation- 
ship with the monarchy, provided the central themes of German constitutional 
history in the medieval period. 

In conformity with this change of historical standpoint, the first volume of 
the present work is largely concerned with the fluctuating constitutional relations 
between the crown and the high nobility to the tenth century. The royal elections 
in the early German kingdoms served as an index of the relative strength 
of the monarchs and the potentes, Electoral procedures had not yet 
erystallized and hence displayed an elasticity under the pressure of interested 
parties. On this notoriously difficult topic the author is most illuminating. His 
belief that the magnates participated in the elections as the representatives 
of the people as a whole might well have been supported by some analysis of 
the Germanic concept of representation. Further, the discussion of the “elec- 
tion" of 817 might have benefited from a consideration of the extent to 
which the form of canonical election per inspirationem was applied to the pro- 
ceedings. Finally the growing definition of the royal office as a ministerium 
might have been emphasized on the basis of the valuable dissertation of W. A. 
Schmidt, Verfassungslehre im 9. Jahrhundert: Die Fürstenspiegel und politischen 
Schriften des Jonas von Orléans, Hinkmar von Reims, Sedulius Scottus, Servatus 
Lupus von Ferriöres und Agobard von Lyon (1961). 

The second volume is devoted primarily to urban origins. The author rightly 
perceives a dualism in the constitutional structure of the early medieval town, 
which was constituted of seigneurial and corporative elements. He contends, 
rather more questionably, that the typical relationship between the lord of the 
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city and the burgesses was one of cooperation rather than friction and that few 
citizens anywhere sought complete freedom from the seigneur. It is undeniable 
that in many cases the respective powers of the lord and the commune were deter- 
mined by peaceful means. But the volcanic disturbances in the cities of north 
Italy and the Rhineland during the eleventh century suggest that communal 
liberties were frequently born in blood and strife. Piercing and constructive 
criticism of established views is, however, one of the many good qualities of these 
illuminating and adventurous studies, which break new ground at every oppor- 
tunity. The author bears a vast weight of documentation with grace and felicity 
and never fails to give stimulating guidance over the most poorly lighted historical 
terrain. 


McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


GREAT HISTORICAL ENTERPRISES; PROBLEMS IN MONASTIC HIS- 
TORY. By David Knowles. (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1963. Pp. 
Vili, 231. 308.) | 


PAINFUL tension grips the reviewer in his attempt to keep faith with stringent 
word limits while paying due homage to a significant book. Perhaps this stress 
can be alleviated by recalling the author’s terse postscript. The book has been 
written to focus the reader’s reflection on the different ways in which critical, his- 
torical scholarship may register its advances. Collaborative projects and individual 
researches alike contribute to the realization of historical truth. The author has 
reviewed both categories of advance. 

The first division of the book deftly, yet comprehensively, describes four great 
historical enterprises: those of the Bollandists, the Maurists, the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, and the rolls series. The author's interweaving of men 
and movements within each associational venture is a triumph of technical expo- 
sition, readably presented. Here, within the interplay of human weakness and 
devotion, is an impressive record of cooperative labors, The raw materials of 
history are brought in varying degrees under critically reconstructive scrutiny and 
into recorded focus. 

The second, somewhat shorter, portion of the work presents two controversial 
issues of monastic history. These institutional re-examinations are carried on by 
way of the documents that served to precipitate them and that may well help 
to resolve them. Of basic concern to the individual controversial researcher in 
recent generations have been two major considerations. One is the controverted 
dependence of St. Benedict's Rule upon the anonymous Regula Magistri. Another 
posits the precedence of a complex of primitive documents over the constitutional 
originality of Stephen Harding in the development of the Cistercian Carta 
Caritatis. Documentary thrust and counterthrust have been registered in terms of 
primarily individual, rather than collective, attack and defense. Here historical 
challenge and support alike have unsettled many a hitherto "received and venerable 
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opinion.” Following his enviably balanced résumé of documents and critical 
literature the author can conclude boldly, yet with restraint: “the hypothesis that 
St. Benedict made extensive use of the previously existing Rule of the Master 
must remain as one enjoying a very high degree of probability." Again, the 
unraveling of sources inhering in the Charter of Charity prompts an equally 
sobering conclusion. With the full impact of individual researches still in suspen- 
sion, it has been shown “once and for all that the development of the Cistercian 
constitution was not a sudden flash of genius with foresight, but the response of 
a number of clear and statesmanlike minds to the unfolding of a difficult problem." 
Thus, cumulative individual researches have contributed to “a fabric of positive 
knowledge." An alteration of historical perspective on crucial aspects of monastic 
development has gradually occurred. 

Such a descriptive review can indicate little of Professor K nowles's intricately 
nuanced analysis and reconstruction of important historiographical issues. Per- 
haps it has been sufficiently hinted, however, that here is a book for the sharply 
heightened delight of critical scholars, the awed note-taking of graduate students, 
and the surprised edification of intelligent general readers. 


Duke University Ä Ray C. Perry 


LES CAMPAGNES DE LA REGION PARISIENNE A LA FIN DU 
MOYEN AGE: DU MILIEU DU XIIe SIÈCLE AU DÉBUT DU XVI 
SIÉCLE. By Guy Fourquin. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines de Paris, Series "Recherches," Number 10.] (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1964. Pp. 585. 36 fr.) 


Guy Fourquin's work on the economic organization of the Paris region in the 
late Middle Ages was prepared as a doctoral thesis, and it enjoys the advantages 
as well as the disadvantages of this type of work. Among the advantages one 
will find careful documentation and exhaustive treatment of the subject; the dis- 
advantages are produced by an attempt to do too much, to list all the evidence 
with the result that its general significance is obscured. This is a careful study, 
however, and adds to the growing list of regional economic studies being produced 
on medieval France; it is a companion piece to Fourquin's Le domaine royale 
en Gätinais d'après la prisée de 1332, published in 1963. 

Fourquin has divided his work into three parts. In Part I, he considers the 
economic condition of the region around Paris before the Hundred Years’ War. 
The late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries were a period of great pros- 
perity (in spite of increased fragmentation of manorial and feudal holdings), but 
just prior to the outbreak of the war, the economy of the region suffered from a 
series of crises beginning with the great food shortage of 1315-1317. 

Part II is devoted to the economic life of the Île-de-France during the Hundred 
Years’ War. After a very detailed study of the contemporary records available, 
Fourquin concludes that the effects of the Black Death were very considerable 
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but that the destruction caused by the war has probably been exaggerated. In 
reply to the question, is the marked economic decline of the fifteenth century 
attributable to the war, he concludes that the war was an aggravating factor, but 
that the real cause was owing to more basic economic difficulties: adjustment to 
great fluctuations in the value of money and farm prices and wages lagging far 
behind industrial prices and wages. In effect, economic difficulties appeared be- 
fore the war and continued for a long time after the expulsion of the English. 

Part III is devoted to tracing the recovery that occurred between the middle of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Although the 
Île-de-France was probably hit harder than other regions by the occupation of 
the early fifteenth century and the civil disturbances resulting therefrom, this 
area recovered more rapidly—a recovery stimulated by the concentration of 
wealth in the city of Paris and the emergence of a new nobility owing its position 
originally to the holding of administrative office but coming more and more to 
dominate the countryside by purchase of land. 

The author heavily bases his evidence (demonstrated by numerous tables and 
graphs) on the records of the chapter of Notre Dame and of the abbeys of Saint- 
Denis and Saint-Germain-des-Prés. He has also consulted the Archives Nationales 
and the Archives départementales de Seine-et-Oise. One of the most valuable 
aspects of his work is a long list of the local records and printed sources available; 
his general bibliography is adequate. 


Rice University K. F. Drew 


Modern Europe 


THE AGRARIAN HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE, A.D. 500-1850. By 
B. H. Slicher van Bath. Translated by Olive Cornish. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 364. $9.00.) 


Tur book primarily recounts the economic development of agriculture from 
A.D. 500 to 1850, and, considering the range and complexity of the history, the 
author has done the job rather well. Not since N. S. B. Gras has anyone attempted 
to cover such a large subject in such a small compass in English, and surely we 
can use works, which like this one, take a long-run view without sacrificing 
accuracy. Nevertheless, the work comes out not so much a synthesis as a sort of 
pudding. It is sophisticated, objective, and scholarly, but, contrary to the author’s 
declaration, it is arranged by topics rather more than by chronology, and the 
same pieces of information keep reappearing. Furthermore, the same general 
time periods get reworked from several angles. Since all events are tied together, 
the author apparently cannot, for example, avoid mentioning the significance of 
thirteenth-century population levels in at least three different places, with about 
the same emphasis each time. This repetition makes a dull book, but sheer 
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repetition does at least reveal the major developments in agrarian life between 500 
and 1850, 

Slicher van Bath rightly centers his story on varying soil fertility and on charig- 
ing economic conditions. He concentrates on the problems of securing and using 
manures and the problems and opportunities arising from population fluctuations. 
He handles these topics thoroughly and authoritatively, clearly explaining all the 
subsidiary ramifications. Such things as human nutrition and malnutrition, their 
relation to population levels, and the connections between these and the general 
economic conditions (including matters of real wages, inflation, and deflation) 
are all carefully explored. As he relates his story, he merges these threads of nar- 
rative with newer elements, such as the introduction of pulses and legumes, which 
improved nutritional standards, reduced fallow periods, and increased soil fertility. 
Animal husbandry, in all its aspects, is assessed for its impact on, and relation to, 
general farming. The author not only notes the tremendous importance of the 
often sharp population fluctuations, but he also shows the effects of urban declin 
or growth. j 

The careful treatment of these several developments, with their reciprocal 
reactions, does, however, lead the author into balancing everything with every- 
thing, and thus never giving special weight to anything. This approach distorts 
reality, for although many considerations may weigh in men's decisions, men do 
have hierarchies of values, and they rank some things above others. Furthermore, 
not all exterior forces press on men equally. The author is so conscious of the 
multitude of influences and consequences in history that he never adequately 
sorts out the most important from the less important. Still, he effectively marshals 
the facts and assembles the work of a legion of scholars; the effort is not likely 
to be superseded very soon. This valuable history presents a compressed narra- 
tive of agrarian life across a long time span, and its resulting transcendent virtue 
is that it shows Europe to have been an economic unit throughout the years 500 
to 1850. The book will prove most useful for economic and agricultural historians. 


lowa State University Jonn T, ScHLEBECKER 


DIPLOMACY AND DOGMATISM: BERNARDINO DE MENDOZA AND 
THE FRENCH CATHOLIC LEAGUE. By De Lamar Jensen. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 322. $6.95.) 


Pr IPs diplomatic and military interventions in the French civil wars have 
never been fully studied. Thus far only chapters in Braudel and Merriman, to- 
gether with articles by De Törne, Mathorez, and L’Epinois scattered in French 
historical journals, have been at hand. Professor Jensen's researches have clearly 
broken new ground by presenting a full history of Spanish connivance with the 
Guise faction and the Catholic League at least from 1585 to 1591. His well 
documented study is built around the dispatches of the aggressive Don Bernardino 
de Mendoza who was Philip's envoy to the French court. Previously Mendoza's 
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‚activities have been neglected because many of his original letters have remained 
in cipher, and there is provided here an interesting appendix about the different 
code systems used during this embassy. The study begins with a detailed survey 
of the principal points of contention in the political duel between Catholics and 
Calvinists from 1559 to late in 1584 when Mendoza, after his expulsion from 
England, was sent to Paris. At that time the major focus of French politics was 
on the successor to Henry III. Since the nearest blood relative was the Huguenot 
Henry of Navarre, the Guise faction and the league were determined to nominate 
a Catholic contender. Philip II hoped by means of subsidies paid by Mendoza to 
influence the league to select a candidate who would be indebted to Spain for his 
accession to the French throne. In Jensen's view Philip's motive was to strike a 
mortal blow at Protestantism's hold in Northern Europe. “The ‘invincible’ 
Armada and the indomitable Mendoza were to be Philip's chief agents in this 
all out attempt to crush the revolt" against Catholicism. His appraisal of Mendoza's 
role is undoubtedly extravagant, but there is revealed here an ambitious Spaniard 
who was to become a leader in the policies of the "Council of Sixteen" in Paris, 
who was to rally the people about him in the “Day of the Barricades," and to 
contribute to the tension filled events that ended in Henry III's desperate plot to 
murder the Duke of Guise. Finally, because of ill health and the hostility of the 
French court, and even several members of the league, Mendoza was recalled to 
Spain. 

. There is a tendency here to inflate Mendoza's knowledge of events and his 
diplomatic skill in controlling them. The author is surely correct, however, in 
noting that for Mendoza diplomacy was "merely another arm of the military to 
be used by the king as he would his artillery.” It is unfortunate that the author 
does not stress that the league in France was essentially a hybrid of personal 
Guise ambitions, urban economic grievances, and religious factionalism among 
Catholics, for the assertion that these military struggles were inspired by "narrow 
ideological concepts" is to view the French Counter Reformation through the 
slogans that were only its facade. It obscures the pragmatism that also guided 
Philip's complex ambitions in France and their link to his objectives in the Low 
Countries, which were by no means exclusively religious. 


Fordham University ALBERT J. Loom, S.J. 


SOCIETY AND PURITANISM IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY ENGLAND. 
By Christopher Hill. (New York: Schocken Books. 1964. Pp. 520. $10.00.) 


WrrH a virtuoso display of learning not seen in a seventeenth-century specialist 
since the days of Sir Charles Firth, Christopher Hill here presents a sociological 
analysis of Puritanism. His object has been to cast a fresh eye upon familiar phe- 
nomena, such as Sabbatarianism, Puritan objections to oath taking, and the Puri- 
tan zeal for "discipline" against the background of the changing structure of 
English society. He sees Puritanism as the ideology of a particular social group 
made up in the main of the "honest, industrious sort of Englishman." Sabbatarian- 
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ism now appears as a method of conducting industrial life on a more rational 
basis by doing away with the holydays of the medieval Church. "Discipline" was 
an economic as much as a religious watchword, the hallmark of a new economic 
society. Rapid economic development took place on the basis of cutthroat compe- 
tition, in which the weakest went to the wall and the Puritan virtues enabled one 
to survive. A reversal of values took place between labor and contemplation. In 
short, the attitudes bound up with Puritanism were an essential ingredient of the 
social changes that took place in England in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and that marked the transition from the slow-moving agrarian Middle Ages 
to the progressive industrial society of modern England. 

Hill's learning is freshly plucked from unread pamphlets, but for all that his 
argument is familiar in its emphasis upon "the economic appeal of puritan asceti- 
cism to industrious artisans and aspiring peasants in an age of nascent industrial- 
isation." There is no doubt some truth in this, but it ignores the other side of the 
picture: the part played by the imaginative entrepreneur in seventeenth-century 
England. Hill implies that those most fitted to survive in an age of "cut-throat 
competition" were the small producers willing to work long hours seven days a 
week. But many economic historians would argue that the decisive boost to the 
English economy came from the rise of the re-export trade, for which the secret of 
success was expertise not hard work, panache not perspiration. The author takes 
the Puritan denunciations of idleness a little too literally. Perhaps they were 
merely a stock, economically illiterate, response to the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps, indeed, Puritanism was linked with the declining industries, as it 
is in Belfast today. In short Hill's economic model may be too simple for many 
tastes. 

His use of sources demands closer examination than there is space for here, 
but I feel that he is open to the same kind of criticism that was leveled against 
Tawney, for choosing his evidence without enough regard for chronology and 
context. For example, he takes one of his key concepts, that of the “industrious 
sort of people" from a post-Restoration pamphleteer, Slingsby Bethel, though it is 
the period before the Civil War that is under discussion. The use of pamphlet 
literature for sociological analysis is full of dangers, and Hill has not succeeded in 
circumventing them to my satisfaction. On the other hand, the mention of Tawney’s 
name is not accidental, for, as with Tawney, we are dealing with a historian of 
literary grace and powerful imagination. This book is indispensable reading for 
students of English history. 


Hoca F. KEARNEY 


University of Sussex 


THE MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF DAVID HUME. By 
John B. Stewart. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 422. 
$7.50.) 

Jonn B. Stewart, a former college professor in the United States and now a member 

of the Canadian Parliament, has successfully reversed the field in modern studies of 
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Hume. Instead of the customary emphasis on theory of knowledge, causation, and 
belief followed by meager treatment of the moral, economic, political, social, and 
religious consequences of Hume’s basic principles, Stewart relegates the former to 
several lucid preliminary chapters and devotes the remainder of his book to the 
latter. In order to achieve this purpose, Stewart (or so I am convinced) has studied 
all of Hume's publications, including the essays, letters, History of England, and 
his biography, as well as the strictly philosophical works—an achievement that 
renders his conclusions more valuable than those which have been derived from 
the few well-known “purple passages.” Stewart's primary purpose is to bring 
Hume up to date and to show that his philosophy is not only highly unified but 
that by implication it has pertinence for the modern world. 

The unity of Hume’s thought has long been disputed because he never com- 
pleted his original intention of making the Treatise of Human Nature “a system 
of the sciences." Three books, Of the Understanding, Of the Passions, and Of 
Morals, were published (1739-40), but the proposed “Of Politics" and “Of Criti- 
cism” never appeared as such because the Treatise was largely neglected and 
totally misunderstood. Hume did put his views on political science and aesthetics 
into the popular essay form and rewrote the published sections of the Treatise 
with a view toward simplicity and conciseness. With his pervasive knowledge of 
Hume's writings, Stewart is able to reconstruct with considerable probability the 
unwritten sections of the Treatise and to express them in modern terminology. 

While admitting personal doubts about Hume’s overstatement of the effects of 
knowledge on conduct, his theory of history, and his “uncharitable” denunciations 
of historical religions, Stewart approves in general Hume's view of moral judg- 
ments as nonrational, his refutation of the rationalistic concept of natural law, and 
his advocacy of the abolition of restrictions on trade inspired by bullionism. The 
final chapter on “Civil Reform" presents Hume as a typical cighteenth-century 
liberal. The original, and frequently radical, interpretations of human nature, 
society, state, economics, and commerce might have been expected to have driven 
Hume into the position of advocating a complete reformation, or even revolution, 
in society and state. Such was not the case, however, because of Hume's ingrained 
antirationalism and his fundamental belief in the essential constancy of human 
nature. In reality, he believed in a progressive civilization achieved through con- 
trolled, rather than complete, laissez-faire competition. Unlike Burke, supreme 
spokesman of the age for conservative thought grounded on the traditions of the 
distant past, Hume is convinced that only the more or less recent past plays an 
important role in the present. 

It remains only to say in this brief notice that Stewart has written in a cul- 
tivated, urbane, and even witty style a book that should transcend the ever-widen- 
ing circle of readers of Fiume to include many more who are interested in con- 
temporary problems of society and government. 


University of Texas ERNEST CAMPBELL MossNER 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL: SIR HENRY CLINTON IN THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. By William B. Willcox. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


1964. Pp. xxii, 534, xiv. $8.95.) 


Hisrorrans have long attempted to evaluate the place of Sir Henry Clinton in the 
British loss of the American Revolution, with their efforts usually resulting in less 
than adequate conclusions. In this definitive work, Professor Willcox, through 
long and arduous research, arrives at a convincing answer: Clinton played the key 
role. The author even uses psychotherapic scrutiny to bolster his vivid findings. 

Readers are reminded that Clinton served as a British general here from the 
time of Bunker Hill through Yorktown, a period longer than any important com- 
mander on either side, with the exception of George Washington. When Clinton 
became the British commander in chief, his first big opportunity came in the 
Saratoga campaign. Although Clinton disclaimed the chief responsibility for this 
fiasco, the author utilizes the voluminous Clinton Papers at the University of 
Michigan to show that the general was vitally involved and thus could not shift 
the principal blame either to Howe or Burgoyne. Yet we are deftly led to realize 
that the military ideas of Clinton were generally sound. But when he served as 
subordinate to Howe, he could not get his plans accepted, with the notable excep- 
tion of the battle for Long Island. Yet when Clinton became commander in chief, 
he could not seem to implement his plans effectively. And so he swayed sometimes 
grotesquely between the painful horns of a dilemma. 

It is ironic to note in this impressive volume that Clinton was born the son of 
an admiral, became the brother-in-law of another, yet rarely could he get along 
with admirals in his own long military career. After rather commendable service in 
Germany during the Seven Years’ War, he came to America as a major general 
along with Howe and Burgoyne. Willcox observes: "Perhaps he lacked what a 
British general needed to win fame in that war, the gift for spectacular failure. 
Gage is known for Lexington and Bunker Hill, Howe for letting Washington es- 
cape him, Burgoyne and Cornwallis for getting themselves captured. Clinton, 
whose successes were not balanced by any disaster for which he was directly 
responsible, is almost unknown." 

This worthy book contributes not only the fullest biographical treatment of 
Clinton to date, but when details of his life are lacking in the source material, 
excellent accounts of the Revolution itself are entertainingly supplied. The general, 
like the author of this work, was disarmingly frank about shortcomings, especially 
those of the other British officers. Clinton seemed to have a nettling penchant for 
expressing what he regarded as the truth, often to his own disadvantage. He was 
courageous, and when he had the opportunity that he felt was appropriate, he 
fought. This quality of activity on the field of conflict was rare among the British 
commanders who were sent to America and who, for one reason or another, shied 
away from fighting the rebellious Americans. 

Almost awesomely footnoted, the volume affords much new detail about the 
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Revolution and Clinton, who still appears somewhat stiff. Even so he was human 
enough to be placated, when he became so piqued that he asked to be sent home, 
by accepting the Order of the Bath from his sovereign. And perhaps this honor 
was justified, the book points out, by his winning the most decisive victory of the 
British during the war when he made a classic investiture of Charleston, South 
Carolina. But Clinton’s resulting elation was dampened by the execution of John 
André as a spy, which came not long afterward. Concluding that Clinton did not 
get along with himself, to say nothing of others, the author questionably includes 
a psychological analysis of his subject, which appears to be more nebulous than 
conclusive. Nonetheless, this book is an eminent contribution to the literature of 
the Ámerican Revolution. 


New York University NorTH CALLAHAN 


SPENCER PERCEVAL: THE EVANGELICAL PRIME MINISTER, 1762- 
1812. By Denis Gray. (Manchester: Manchester University Press; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. 1963. Pp. xii, 506. $11.00.) 


Tuts biography of Spencer Perceval is the first since Spencer Walpole's two-vol- 
ume work published in 1878. It is a political biography, all the more so since 
Perceval led a dull, if decorous, private life. For this reason the promise of the 
subtitle goes unfulfilled, since Peicevals evangelicalism influenced his private 
behavior but not his political. He acted as often in opposition to the Saints as with 
them, except on such an issue as the prohibition of the slave trade. Also somewhat 
misleading is the time span, 1762-1812, as the book, exclusively political in in- 
terest, concentrates on the last ten years of Perceval's life when his political con- 
tribution was greatest. 

Perceval was the only Prime Minister to be assassinated, and it is to this 
somber fact that he owes his public repute. To his own age, however, he was a 
clever and competent politician, and his present biographer suggests, with good 
evidence, that only his untimely death robbed him and his reputation of the fruits 
of the final victory over Napoleon. Gray offers convincing proof that his hold on 
his cabinet was secure enough to have weathered the stormy years before 1815. In 
addition, the author strongly argues that his wartime budgets and his resistance to 
the siren calls of those who would have resumed specie payments were important 
contributions to the successful conclusion of the peninsular campaigns. 

To the later nineteenth century, Perceval was a narrow, bigoted reactionary, 
whose resistance to Roman Catholic emancipation and political reform contributed 
significantly to the unfortunate era of repression that accompanied and followed 
the long war against France. There is no effort in Gray's book to reverse this 
judgment, although he softens it somewhat by references to Perceval's stand on 
factory reform, described as more advanced than that of Huskisson, of whom, by 
the way, he takes a very dim view indeed. We have then the picture of the com- 
petent politician, adroit in maneuver, capable of winning and holding personal 
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loyalty and affection, of managing a difficult wartime economy, but without the 
vision, or, indeed, the desire to meet the needs of the future. He was a man of 
limited capacities, in Gray's view, thrust into prominence by political circum- 
stances and a shortage of talent. | 

As the chronological limits of Namierism continue to expand, we learn more 
of the intricate interparty maneuverings that are especially confusing for the 
Napoleonic era. This work supplements, from the government's side, the old work 
of Michael Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-12 (1939), and the continuing flow 
from the editorial desk of Professor Aspinall. 

Despite its scholarly value, one hopes not because of it, this book is virtually 
unreadable. This was partly owing to the author's failure to synthesize huge un- 
digested segments of parliamentary debate and minutely chronicled cabinet nego- 
tiations, reported innuendo by innuendo. These do not make lively reading. All of 
this is rendered in a ponderous prose style relieved only occasionally by flashes of 
archness. What price scholarsbip? 


University of Illinois, Chicago Gordon L. GOODMAN 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH WORKING CLASS. By E. P. Thomp- 
son. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1964. Pp. 848. $15.00.) 


E. P. THompson’s The Making of the English Working Class describes the his- 
torical process that formed the English working class during the period between 
1790 and 1830. The democratic hopes of the Radical artisans of the nineties, hopes 
heightened by the French Revolution, were crushed by the “long counter-revolu- 
tion,” climaxed by the trauma of Peterloo. Out of political repression and the 
pressures of the new industrialism, the English proletariat emerged, with its par- 
ticular culture and institutions. By 1832, as Thompson tells us, it possessed that 
sense of separate identity which led Disraeli to speak of “two nations.” 

Much of the book is a running debate with previous interpretations (partic- 
ularly that of T. S. Ashton) which have attempted statistical demonstrations that 
the standard of living of the English worker had improved during the early years 
iof industrialism. Thompson brings persuasive evidence in support of the more 
“traditional” thesis of the Hammonds and others that the quality of life for the 
lowest classes in the new industrial order had seriously deteriorated. The author 
also parts company with the Fabian picture of the working class as “passive vic- 
tims” of laissez faire. Indeed, one of the contributions of the work is Thompson’s 
"secret history" of the English working class and his well-supported conclusion 
that the fears of revolution of the Home Office were not, as has usually been 
thought, a fantasy concocted by paid informers and believed by a government 
interested .in excuses for repression, Thompson has no doubt as to the reality of 
Luddite and other working-class threats to the government. (Here, of course, he 
takes issue with the Hammonds.) One of the best chapters applies the insights of 
sociology and social psychology to the role of Methodism in forming the docile, 
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industrious working class which the new capitalism required— "psychic exploita- 
tion," in Thompson's phrase. 

The book is the peculiar product of the qualified Marxism of the das 
English “new left” and is a nostalgic evocation, in a time of relative affluence and 
stability, of a period when the working class was genuinely revolutionary. Thomp- 
son has set out “to rescue the poor stockinger, the Luddite cropper, the ‘obsolete’ 
hand-loom weaver, the 'utopian' artisan, and even the deluded follower of Joanna 
Southcott, from the enormous condescension of posterity”; in this he has largely ' 
succeeded, as he has in his fresh insights into such men as Thelwall, Cobbett, 
Owen, and the remarkable Gravener Henson. The author's style of writing mir- 
rors the turbulence of his subject, though he is nearly always in control of the 
mountains of evidence he has accumulated to hammer at the cupidity of nine- 
teenth-century manufacturers and their present-day scholarly defenders. The din 
leaves the reader a bit breathless, as does the volume's, in good part unnecessary, 
length. (Nor does the book pretend to be a comprehensive history, as its length 
might suggest; it is, rather, a collection of studies on related themes.) Yet, despite 
all, Thompson has produced an admirable work of imaginative scholarship, which 
no student of the period will be able to neglect. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook BERNARD SEMMEL 


PENINSULAR PREPARATION: THE REFORM OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
1795-1809. By Richard Glover. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. 


Pp. viii, 314. $8.00.) 


In 1795 the British Army was driven from the Continent in defeat. Little was seen 
of it there again until 1808-1809, when it began that series of majestic campaigns 
in the peninsula which restored its reputation and contributed greatly to Napo- 
leon's downfall. In this book Mr. Glover, formerly of the University of Manitoba 
and now head of the new national historical museum in Ottawa, examines the 
improvements of the intervening years, which went far to make the peninsular 
triumphs possible. Based upon a wide range of printed and manuscript sources, 
written with unusual skill and verve—occasionally, perhaps, a bit overwritten— 
and never afraid to express opinions, Peninsular Preparation is valuable, vivid, 
and sometimes brilliant. 

After giving a general account of British "military machinery" in his period, 
the author surveys the military establishment by such topics as supply, research, 
training, military education, and manpower. His own wartime experience as an 
officer makes a considerable contribution to the discussion, which materially 
widens our knowledge and understanding. Glover admires the “late, and great" 
Sir John Fortescue, but frequently disagrees with him. He shares the opinion, 
pretty general in recent years, that the energy, good sense, and prestige of the 
Duke of York provided the mainspring of army reform. He thinks ill of Pitt as a 
war leader. He concurs with Fortescue's high opinion of Castlereagh, has a very 
low view of William Windham, feels that Addington “has been much under- 
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rated," and greatly praises the Duke of Richmond's administration of the ord- 
nance. He follows other scholars—notably G. M. Trevelyan and J. S. Watson—in 
an unfortunate misrcading of one of Fortescue's more important but less crystalline 
passages. Fortescue did not say that the British Army had 40,000 fatal casualties in 
the West Indies in 1793-1796; he said that it had 25,000 in the West Indies in 
1794-1796, and 40,000 “in all quarters" in 1793-1796. 


University of Toronto C. P. SracEx 


JAMES MILL AND THE ART OF REVOLUTION. By Joseph Hamburger. 
[Yale Studies in Political Science, Number 8.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 289. $6.50.) 


Tre author, a political scientist, tells us in his preface that "This book grew out 
of (and interrupted) a study of Philosophic Radicalism," and indeed the title sug- 
gests an esoteric gleaning from the writings of Jeremy Bentham's foremost dis- 
ciple. The book is much more than that, being in fact a thoroughly researched 
and thoughtful analysis of the Reform Bill agitation of 1831—1832, which chal- 
lenges some of the common assumptions about that period. In this context, Mill's 
significance lies not so much in the direct part he played (though that was not 
negligible) but rather in his role as the most systematic and articulate exponent of 
the tactics used by the Millite Radicals in coercing a reluctant oligarchy to give up 
some of its powers. 

One of the major contributions of this study is a careful examination of the 
technique of intimidation as practiced both outside and inside Parliament by 
Mill's associates. Given the conditions of 1831-1832—a widespread discontent 
with the political status quo and a new Whig government inclined to some meas- 
ure of reform—what was needed was a "language of menace" to stiffen the 
cabinet and to convince the die-hards. “Mill’s tactics required . . . that public 
feelings be formulated and interpreted in a portentous, even a threatening way, 
and that the public, and especially the government, be persuaded that this ap- 
pearance correspond to the reality.” The main agency to achieve this end was the 
press, which (with the sympathetic aid of Thomas Barnes of the Times) was in- 
fuenced to a surprising degree by such leading figures as Francis Place in London 
and Joseph Parkes in Birmingham. These two were also the main “wirepullers” 
behind the scenes in the Radical political unions, the function of which, as Mill 
Saw it, was to create or to foster the appearance of unanimity in reform demands. 

These men were something less than scrupulous in their suppression or distor- 
tion of the true state of public feeling, both in the press and in their communica- 
tions to ministers with whom they had inside connections. Professor Hamburger 
argues that historians—and even the standard biographer of Place—have been as 
misled by their "rhetoric of revolution" as were contemporaries. Place and the 
other Millite Radicals did not really believe in the dangers they so a 
propagandized. | 

Nor, and this j is the book's main revisionist deme did the possibility of ale 
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tion really exist even at the height of the Reform Bill agitation. Melbourne, 
closest to these events in the Home Office, and other Whig leaders saw the bill as 
preventing a distant revolution by leading the disaffected middle classes to “iden- 
tify with the political order." After considering the evidence, the author in general 
concludes that it "cannot sustain the historical interpretation that sees revolution 
beneath the surface of events in 1831," much less 1832. As in reading some Neo- 
Namierite studies, the reader may be left with the question: "Then what was all 
the fuss about?" 

There will be those who will not entirely agree with the answers given here. 
This is, nonetheless, an important book that demands (in the best Namierite 
sense) fresh consideration of a familiar subject. 


Syracuse University A, R. Schoyen 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND: THE "RAM- 
BLER” AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS, 1848-1864. By Josef L. Altholz. 
(Montreal: Palm Publishers. 1962. Pp. x, 251. $5.00.) 


From the historian's point of view, the liberal Catholic movement in England in 
the nineteenth century is an ideal movement. For all practical purposes, it con- 
sisted of just two members, Sir John, later Lord, Acton and Richard Simpson, his 
assistant editor on the Rambler. There was also a peripheral group, best repre- 
sented by Newman, who were only guilty by association. 

Professor Altholz begins by defining, or rather describing, liberal Catholicism. 
He argues that "it was an intellectual liberalism, characterized by an emphasis 
upon the legitimacy and value of intellectual sources independent of the authority 
of the Church." The dynamic, therefore, of liberal Catholicism in the nineteenth 
century, whether in England or on the Continent, was to be found in the dialogue 
between politics and theology, and not in either the purely liberal political or 
theological views of Catholics. One might almost go so far as to say the categories 
of St. Thomas-cum-Aristotle had finally to settle with the challenge presented by 
the Hegelian dialectic. "Roman Triumph,” the epilogue to this volume, leaves no 
doubt as to what the response was to be for Catholics, at least in this philosophical 
confrontation. It is now easier to understand how Leo XIII was able to make his 
Thomistic revolution, and why Newman received his red hat. 

For over ten years Acton and Simpson struggled to keep the Rambler alive 
in the face of clerical intimidation. When it finally succumbed as The Home and 
Foreign Review to the celebrated "Munich Brief" early in 1864, the good fight, 
though well fought, had been completely lost. In this contest with Rome and its 
agents, Ácton and Simpson emerge as men of character, courage, and integrity. 
Such is not the case, however, with Newman. Whatever may be numbered among 
the great gifts of this remarkable man, moral courage in this struggle was not 
one of them. He was timid, he trimmed, he equivocated, and it was in these 
years he seems to have learned his theological trade as a minimalist. When one 
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reads here how he dealt with ecclesiastical authority in general, his later emascula- 
tion of the dogmatic decrees concerning papal infallibility appears much less 
startling, and the continuing image of his having been a champion of liberal 
Catholicism is hardly understandable except as myth. 

This volume is more than a genuine contribution to knowledge; it is a bonus 
to the understanding heart. The position of men like Acton and Simpson was 
cruel and sad, and their reaction to their situation not only tells us much about 
them, but about the Church of which they were members. Their Church had 
been at war since the Reformation. The continuing crisis resulted in tolerance and 
liberty being sacrificed to obedience and authority. Unable to submit in conscience 
and yet unwilling to oppose the Church's authority, Acton and Simpson had 
recourse to silence. The Church was, indeed, all things to some men. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Ewwxr LARKIN 


LORD SALISBURY AND FOREIGN POLICY AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. S. Grenville. [University of London 
Historical Studies, Number 14.] (London: University of London, the Athlone 
Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1964. Pp. x, 451. $8.00.) 


Tue focus of this important study is the momentous readjustment that took place 
in British foreign policy between 1895 and 1902. Exploiting a rich assortment of 
private and official papers, Grenville sets out to assess the struggle between Lord 
Salisbury, who identified himself with the Victorian tradition in foreign policy, 
and colleagues like Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Lansdowne, who wished to set 
Britain on a new course of "partial commitment." His sympathies are clearly with 
Salisbury and the techniques of avoiding alliances in time of peace, refusing prior 
commitments to go to war, and retaining a "free hand" for British diplomacy. 
Lansdowne's program after 1900, on the other hand, he finds seriously wanting. 
He argues that unlike Salisbury's, it was not based on settled principles, reflected 
the growing influence of the Admiralty on matters of policy, and, above all, was 
less predictable than in the past. The “ill-defined” commitments stemming from 
this new course he views as fraught with danger and, in the event, ineffective to 
arrest those developments which eventually led to two world wars. The reader’s 
assumption follows, though, to be fair, Grenville nowhere states the position ex- 
plicitly, that the author believes Salisbury’s more conservative approach might 
have been more successful in achieving such an end. 

To make his argument, Grenville presents a detailed account of foreign policy 
after 1895. Salisbury’s handling of the Eastern Question and disengagement in 
Turkey, of Anglo-American tensions and expansion in Africa are examined as 
illustrations of his more or less traditional approach to major issues. Gradually, 
however, the crucial struggle within the cabinet begins to emerge, and the central 
part of the book is devoted to the struggle for control of policy between Salisbury 
and Chamberlain. Here, of course, the China crisis and the Cuban war, Fashoda 
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and the emerging controversy in South Africa, and especially the politely bitter 
disagreement over a German alliance are the subjects of concern. With the Boer 
War and consequent pressure on Britain, only a minority of his colleagues con- 
tinued to share Salisbury's position. The result within two years was the conclu- 
sion of Lansdowne's Anglo-Japanese alliance which signalized the new departure 
in foreign policy. 

Grenville outlines these developments meticulously; his description of what 
actually was done and said is admirable. On the other hand, although he recog- 
nizes that age and illness conspired to make Salisbury function less efficiently 
during his last tenure of office, his admiration for his subject tends to cause him 
to neglect the changes that were making Salisbury's policy less realistic with each 
passing year. Grenville's study should be used in conjunction with G. W. Monger's 
The End of Isolation: British Foreign Policy 1900—1907 (1963) where it is argued 
that the imperialist mood prevalent in Europe and America, driving France and 
Russia, Germany and the United States to be great imperial and naval powers, 
posed altogether new and unprecedented threats to the British Empire. Together 
the two books make a most rewarding contribution to our further understanding 
of British diplomacy at the turn of the twentieth century. 


Rutgers University Henry R., WINKLER 


THE PARTY OF HUMANITY: ESSAYS IN THE FRENCH ENLIGHT- 
ENMENT. By Peter Gay. (New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 1964. Pp. xiii, 290, 
viii. $6.95.) 


IN these collected essays we are given variations upon the author's conviction that 
“we have as much to learn from the philosophical thought of the Enlightenment 
as from any other philosophical movement—perhaps more." He holds that, in 
their struggle to restructure and reform their world, the philosophes identified 
only two serious enemies—Christianity and the idea of hierarchy—and that their 
final achievement was an image of the world “distinctively modern—secular, de- 
terminist, scientific, pragmatic." He contends that "specialists" have long since 
discarded the notion that the philosophes were frivolous, held a doctrine of prog- 
ress, were simple rationalists, or hoped for despotic governments. In short, Gay 
wishes to enhance our appreciation of those he believes to be our spiritual god- 
fathers, men who not only founded “the party of humanity" but who also pointed 
the party in the direction of a new Canaan. 

Despite the unity of theme, the work is uneven. In "Reading about Rousseau," 
Gay is at his best, After a sober survey of the literature of the recent past, a 
blueprint for a biography of Rousseau shows how we must include at least six 
major aspects of the man if we are to know who he was and catch the full meas- 
ure of his thought. This is recommended especially for those who are confident 
they know Rousseau. 

The three essays devoted to Voltaire are much less convincing. Whether it is 
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an extended encomium of his Dictionnaire Philosophique or a rationale for his anti- 
Semitism, Gay finds Voltaire, if not entirely sans peur, then very nearly sans 
reproche. Y think it was Voltaire who said, "No man was ever so wicked as to 
deserve a hagiographer.” In Gay, Voltaire may have found his Parson Weems. 

We may attribute the unevenness to a shifting focus. Some of the essays are 
offered as a new genre, a “social history of ideas," and some are frankly in the 
polemical tradition. Such a mixture can not only disarm criticism—a polemic is 
responded to only with silence, or another polemic—but the danger is that the 
author may be unaware that he is moving from one genre to another in a single 
essay. When, for instance, he says that Diderot's position on sex in the Supplé 
ment au Voyage de Bougainville represents a “complete and positive repudiation 
of Christian morality" and on the same page he tells us that the prevailing emo- 
tion in the book is "love," we wonder: which genre is in the ascendant? 

Ás a partisan of the philosophes, Gay insists upon the essential novelty of their 
work and upon the rigor of their secular devotion. That some eighteenth-century 
members of the party of humanity may have acted as though they espoused a 
“religion of humanity" is anathema, To suggest that still others not only failed to 
be original, but might indeed have owed something to the Christian tradition, is 
the very abomination of desolation, The two most vehement and humorless essays 
cover these themes, "Rhetoric and Politics in the French Revolution" purports to 
show that no part of the Revolution can be seriously compared with a secular 
religion, and "Carl Becker's Heavenly City" is declared not only to be wrong, 
but to have "conservative implications." Despite its strong points, the chief im- 
pression left by Gay’s book is that the Heavenly City of some twentieth-century 
philosophers is to be found in the eighteenth century. 


Michigan State University | STANLEY J. IDZERDA 


ÉTUDES ORLÉANAISES. Volume I, CONTRIBUTION À L'ÉTUDE DES 
STRUCTURES SOCIALES À LA FIN DU XVIII* SIÈCLE; Volume II, 
SUBSISTANCES ET MAXIMUM (1789-AN IV). By Georges Lefebvre. 
[Commission d'Histoire économique et sociale de la Révolution. Mémoires et 
documents, Number 15.] (Paris: the Commission. 1962; 1963. Pp. 276; 476.) 


Harr a century ago, when Alphonse Aulard and his disciples dominated the field, 
studies of the French Revolution were largely confined to the political aspect. 
Works of social and economic history were rare, and regional investigations were 
exclusively in the hands of antiquarians more interested in the stones of cathedrals 
than in the lives of the construction workers who built them and the worshippers 
who prayed within them. All this has changed, however, largely through the ef- 
forts of Jaurés, Mathiez, and, not least of all, Georges Lefebvre. Today we under- 
stand the necessity of closely scrutinizing local conditions as a step toward a new 
synthesis. 

These two volumes, the last Lefebvre wrote before his death in 1959, are 
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classics of their type. The fruit of a lifetime of research, they are a model of 
method and analysis. 

What is most important about these books is precisely their method. The focus 
is primarily on the maximum and the problem of food supply during the Revolu- 
tion. One might expect, therefore, that the treatment would be narrowly economic. 
Happily, this is not the case. Nowhere does Lefebvre allow himself to fall into 
the trap of writing as though he were dealing with a closed model, an ideal type. 
He is always sensitive to the need for exercising historical imagination in the 
interpretation of his subject matter. Economic history takes on meaning for him 
only as it is understood as a function of social structures, collective mentalities, 
and political behavior. The result is the kind of history that Marc Bloch used to 
call for—a history of men in all their diversity. 

Lefebvre begins his work with a discussion of the countryside surrounding the 
city of Orléans, the area that was later to constitute the department of the Loiret. 
With a mastery of agricultural detail that few historians can match, he shows the 
differences that existed between the rich grain-growing land of the Beauce, the 
less fertile Gátinais, and the vineyards of the Val. In all areas save the Gátinais, 
the proportion of bourgeois and noble property was high, and the peasants were 
consequently less than well provided for. And even among the peasants, inequality 
of condition served to exaggerate the plight of some, particularly the landless day 
laborer. Although there may have been great differences between the styles of life 
of a farmer in the Beauce and a sharecropper in Sologne, they had in common 
their poverty and their ignorance. Weighed down by high costs of production, by 
taxes and seigneurial dues, they lacked above all a consciousness of their alterna- 
tives, and this in turn increased their degradation. Even a normally productive 
year was difficult; a crop failure brought disaster. The evidence Lefebvre produces 
would seem to support Professor Labrousse's celebrated thesis. 

The peasant, because of a lack of political rights and his own indifference, 
played only a minor role in the earliest stages of the Revolution. His desires found 
their way into the cahiers through the grace of the large landowners, if at all. But 
the same was not true in the cities. 

Orléans was the capital and principal city of the Loiret. It had become im- 
portant largely because of its excellent road and canal connections with the princi- 
pal cities of France, but the construction of new transportation and communica- 
tion networks at the end of the eighteenth century threatened this advantage. 
Competition in the principal industries was growing more intense, Despite its 
relative prosperity, the economy of the city remained traditional, highly dispersed, 
poorly equipped, and almost completely subordinated to the guild system, which 
was struggling to maintain itself in the face of new developments. The dynamic 
element was made up of commercial men—the négociants—who provided the 
capital for new enterprises and gave work to the artisans. 

Politically speaking, the négociants and the nobility controlled Orléans. These 
diverse elements were brought together by similar habits, a common consideration 
for birth and fortune, an equal dislike of lowering class barriers in their frequenta- 
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tions and marriages, a pride in their status, and a scorn for all that smacked of the 
people. They controlled the municipality, and in the early stages of the Revolu- 
tion their wishes predominated. Lefebvre goes so far as to call this group the 
“high society" of Orléans, and he sees this conception as more fundamentally im- 
portant than the artificial distinction between the nobility and the upper reaches 
of the "Third Estate. The nobility was too diversified to form a meaningful group- 
ing around a common program or ideology. Nobles had no faith, either political 
or religious, that was peculiar to them. As a result, they joined with the upper 
bourgeois to protect their interests, even if this meant giving way to bourgeois 
conceptions of legal equality and loss of fiscal privilege. 'T'he evidence used to back 
up this argument is impressive, If the same were to prove true of other large 
cities, our traditional concept of the nobility, already much challenged, would 
have to be totally revised. 

It is principally in his second volume that Lefebvre deals with the sans-culottes. 
This political class made up of both employing and employed artisans and shop- 
keepers had failed to participate in the advance of the eighteenth-century econ- 
omy. They had become increasingly subject to the control of the commercial 
men who had taken hold of the market for their products. Wages had failed to 
rise as quickly as prices, especially in the bonneterie, the hose and hat manufac- 
ture that was the chief industry of Orléans. There were, moreover, conflicts among 
the sans-culottes. When the employing artisan got less for his produce from the 
négociant, he of course passed on this disadvantage to his employee. The em- 
ployee in turn was dissatisfied, but he did not have a clear idea of how to amelio- 
rate his situation. He most often turned to the authorities (automatically and 
with some reason identified with the rich) to give him work and a decent salary. 
If they refused, he blamed them for his resultant inability to procure the bread 
that was necessary for continued survival, The way was open for political action. 

These demands for bread and work formed the basic program of the sans- 
culottes; the question was how best to realize them. And here the precarious na- 
ture of the sans-culotte party becomes clear. The creation of a maximum on grains 
was beneficial to many urbanites, but the same was not true of the general maxi- 
mum. Too many of the sans-culottes, especially the employing artisans, saw no 
reason to be forced to sell their goods at fixed prices and to pay their workers 
a set wage. Only the wage earners could profit fully from this program. This 
. antagonism between the diverse elements of the sans-culotte party in the end de- 
stroyed it. And the alliance with the Mountain did not help, for the Montagnards 
were themselves much attached to the principle of private property and were 
consequently wary of pushing government intervention further than was neces- 
sary to maintain the war effort, The maximum was never strictly enforced. When 
it was in part, it prevented the worst from happening: the abject misery that ap- 
peared after its suppression. But the failure to go far enough and to apply the 
Terror to its enforcement fully and completely made it only occasionally successful 
and at the same time exacerbated the conflicts among the sans-culottes. 

There is little to be said in criticism of these volumes. It is to be hoped that 
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other historians will now follow the lead of the late master who continues to 
Serve us, | 


New York University JEFFRY KAPLOW 


LA SECONDE RÉPUBLIQUE DANS LA RÉGION ALPINE: ÉTUDE POLI- 
TIQUE ET SOCIALE. Volume I, LES NOTABLES (VERS 1845-FIN 
1848); Volume II, LES PAYSANS (1849-1852). By Philippe Vigier. [Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de Paris, Series "Re- 
cherches," Numbers 3 and 4.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. 


Pp. 333; 527. 18 fr.; 25 fr.) 


Tus is one of the magistral regional studies that are the admiration and despair 
of foreign historians of France. Vigier discerns a sufficient geographic, economic, 
and social unity in the departments of the Isère, Hautes-Alpes, Basses-Alpes, 
Dróme, and Vaucluse for them to comprise a historically meaningful "Alpine 
region," 'There is a unity, too, in the almost unique regional response to the con- 
sequences of 1848. In a sense, the author's major object is to explain why “these 
countryfolk who had by and large greeted the birth of the new regime with indif- 
ference rose up by the thousands in December, 1851, to defend the “République 
des paysans! against Louis Napoleon's coup d'état." 

Having established the historical coherence of his region, Vigier scrupulously 
elaborates its divisions. He identifies three major zones—the mountains, the plains, 
and the intermediate plateau country—with distinctive, if overlapping, economic 
and social configurations. Then each department is treated as a unit of much 
more than administrative significance, and within and across the departments are 
situated a great variety of crucial social and political institutions. His attention to 
minute distinctions, often presented topically, department by department, rather 
clogs the analysis, but it does not obscure the significant general outlines that 
emerge from the mosaic of local realities, 

At the end of the July Monarchy regional politics were characterized by apathy 
and the petty factionalism of the Notables who dominated the inert countryside. 
The lower classes suffered the depression of 1846-1848 more placidly than else- 
where and greeted the news of the February Revolution with less apparent interest. 
Nevertheless, the republic produced at Paris won immediate and universal accept- 
ance. By the December elections, however, the moderate republicans had lost their 
original initiative and support. Louis Napoleon's crushing victory seemed a local 
triumph of the party of order over the "red republicans," but actually reflected the 
emergence of the rural masses as an autonomous force. Their stirrings, mistakenly 
ignored by the republicans, were not to be confined by the prestige of the con- 
servative Notables, nor directed into Bonapartist channels. It is here that Vigier’s 
region diverges from the national pattern because a considerable segment of the 
Alpine peasantry would join in an active resistance both to the old social order 
and the new administrative machine, As general economic conditions slówly 
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improved, the situation of small farmers rapidly deteriorated and a long period 
of falling prices and contracting credit guaranteed their discontent. Many re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Montagnards who had wrested republican leader- 
ship from the moderates and whose evocation of a peasant republic helped them 
to striking successes in the elections of May 1849. Terrified by these results, 
Orleanists, legitimists, and Bonapartists united behind the repression of the 
republican menace. Their own divisions, however, contributed to a vigorous 
republican revival in 185x. After the various prohibitions of open dissent and the 
suffrage restriction of May 1850, the republic of the peasants and petites gens 
was confined to secret societies whose existence reinforced the conservative appre- 
hensions of the revolutionary possibilities of 1852. When these were allegedly 
forestalled by the coup d'état, the republican societies led that remarkable resistance 
which actually put one Alpine department briefly into the hands of the rebels. 
The peasants, petty artisans, and small shopkeepers who rose against the coup 
d'état were no murderous Jacquerie; nor were they legalistic defenders of the 
constitution. They fought for a better social system, and the dimensions of their 
resistance justified Louis Napoleon's rape of the constitution to many of his con- 
servative opponents. 

. After the harsh but controlled extirpation of the republican movement in the 
Alpine departments Louis Napoleon would attempt to establish a bonapartisme 
populaire to replace the bonapartisme des notables. The revival of the agricultural 
economy and the establishment of desperately desired credit facilities would bring 
some success while the classic local interests and antagonisms of the old political 
and social elites would often frustrate the policy. 

Though the Alpine République des paysans was efficiently strangled in its 
cradle, it was survived by a tradition that made the region one of the great 
centers of strength for the republicans of the Third Republic. 


State University of Iowa ALAN B. SPITZER 


IMPERIAL SPAIN, 1469-1716. By J. H. Elliott. (New York: St Martin's Press. 
1964. Pp. 411. $7.95.) 


Tuovaz this book stresses the social and economic development of Spain from the 
date of the union of Castile and Aragon to the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, 
political aspects are not neglected, and the lively text sparkles now and then with 
pithy capsule portraits of monarchs and of the favorites who ruled for as well as 
over some of them. In a brief analysis of the separate histories of Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, and Castile, Dr. Elliott shows the unequal stage of development of the 
various kingdoms at the period of unification, a phenomenon largely accountable 
for the direction of the subsequent political evolution of Spain, which he traces 
well. He clarifies many of the confusing events preceding the Habsburg succession 
and comprehensively presents the movement of the comunidades. 'The reign of 
Charles V is also related in fascinating detail, the history of its finances and the 
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causes of Spain's ensuing miseries lucidly explained. But can one describe the 
imperialism of Charles V, as it is done here, as essentially static in character? 
To all appearances it was nothing, if not dynamic. Fear of this ambitious mon- 
arch's real aspirations to "universal" imperium had the most far-reaching conse- 
quences; among others were: driving France into alliance with Turks and Luther- 
ans, precipitating the success of the Reformation in Germany, keeping the populace 
of Italy in almost perpetual anti-imperialist rebellion. In his turbulent reign, acting 
under the influence of his imaginative advisers—from Gattinara to the Gran- 
velles—-the Emperor made war continually, covering Spain, the deepest source 
of his power, with glory, but, all for his imperialist schemes, sacrificing man- 
power and, as the author himself absorbingly shows, wealth. Was not Charles V 
the first ruler of Habsburg Spain with plans for the future of a world-wide 
monarchy, instead of the Conde-Duque Olivares, as it is said here? This is the 
only instance in this excellent book where one might disagree with the author's 
sound interpretation. 

In his superb pages on Catalonia in the seventeenth century, Elliott obviously 
draws on the results of his research for his recent book on the Catalan Revolt. 
For specific events in Granada he availed himself of K. Garrad's unpublished 
research into the causes of the second rebellion in the Alpujarras, Otherwise he 
uses standard histories and specialized studies of Spain. For a book that dispenses 
with footnotes, this is a scholarly work of astounding solidity. Elliott's contribution 
thus consists in summarizing many lengthy and often inaccessible works of spe- 
cialists. The synthesizing narrator, if he is artist, scholar, and master of conciseness 
at once, does the student of history a great service. Also that mythical personage, 
the general reader, has cause to admire, in Imperial Spain, a virtuoso performance. 


Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY 


BESCHEIDEN BETREFFENDE DE BUITENLANDSE POLITIEK VAN 
NEDERLAND, 1848-1919. Second Period, 1871-1898. Volume I, 1871-1874. 
Edited by J. Woliring. | Rijks geschiedkundige Publicatien, Major Series, Num- 
ber 107.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. xx, 809.) 

BESCHEIDEN BETREFFENDE DE BUITENLANDSE POLITIER VAN 
NEDERLAND, 1848-1919. Third Period, 1899-1919. Volume I, 1899-1903; 
Volume IV, 1914-1917. Edited by C. Smit. [Rijks geschiedkundige Publicatién, 
Major Series, Numbers 100 and 109.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1957; 
1962, Pp. xvi, 802; xiv, 774.) 


Tus importance of this series is well illustrated by Professor Amry Vandenbosch's 
recent Dutch Foreign Policy since 1815: A Study in Small Power Politics (1959). 
Vandenbosch had at his disposal a large number of secondary sources, as well 
as documentary publications issued by other governments, For the kingdom of the 
Netherlands itself, he had to rely for the years to 1920 on the debates of the 
States-General and an intermittent series of Orange Books. The older Orange 
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Books, in particular, were masterpieces of concealment rather than of communi- 
cation. In many cases documents were paraphrased; omissions within a single item 
were not indicated by dots, and there was no way of knowing how many items 
were entirely suppressed. The very limited nature of the available documentation 
gave. Dutch Foreign Policy a rather episodic character. This was especially true 
in Vandenbosch's treatment of the nineteenth century. While our debt to him 
remains large, the appearance of this series is a substantial contribution to the 
field. Eventually it will cover the entire period 1848-1919. 

We must be very grateful for what we have. Even so, it is necessary to point 
out a number of factors limiting the value of Documents concerning Dutch 
Foreign Policy. The editors were obliged to be selective in their choice of official 
papers. This is not a serious problem in the first of the volumes under review; it 
a moderately serious one in the second, and even more of a problem in the third. 
Secondly, access to various private archives was denied. The most important of 
these missing archives is that of the Queen of the Netherlands, who is apparently 
reluctant to permit searches in the papers of her mother or grandfather. Thus 
the Royal Archives are closed for the entire period since 1849. Thirdly, the editors 
have followed standard Dutch practice and have not always reprinted documents 
published elsewhere, even when, as in the case of the Orange Books, the original 
publication was in such a mangled form as to be misleading. Not many American 
or English libraries have complete runs of these earlier publications, and students 
must be warned that they will have to travel widely in order to get the full 
story. Within these limitations, the quality of the editorial work appears to be 
extremely high. 

The unification of Germany made it necessary for the Dutch to come to 
terms with their other neighbors if they were to preserve their national inde- 
pendence. The first of these volumes contains many items on the three separate 
English treaties of 1871 which led to a détente between the two empires. There 
was also a substantial improvement of relations, and a treaty, with Belgium. 
Relations with Venezuela were less pleasant. Nonetheless, the Minister and his 
three chief assistants were able to divide the business of the Foreign Office, with 
the Minister himself handling much of the work by letters written in longhand. 
Although the work of the Foreign Office had become more complex by 1899, its 
structure was still very simple. Less attention is devoted to imperial problems in 
general in this second volume, but there is a quantity of material on the Vene- 
zuelan crisis and the work of Theodore Roosevelt in achieving its solution. A large 
number of important documents reinterpret the progress of the Boer War, and 
a substantial number of entries refer to the Boxer uprising. The final volume, 
covering the years 1914-1917, is naturally devoted entirely to World War I, and 
there is much new and important material on the activities of the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust, a private frm that took over Dutch imports at this time because 
it could promise that goods would not be exported to Germany. The government 
could not do so without compromising its neutrality. Since telegrams were gen- 
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erally sent in French, these three volumes will be of use even to those who do not 
read Dutch, The dispatches, of course, are in the mother tongue. 


University of North Carolina STEPHEN B. BAXTER 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFT VOM FRÜHEN 
MITTELALTER BIS ZUM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. By Wilhelm Abel. 
[Deutsche Agrargeschichte, Volume I] (Stuttgart: Verlag Eugen Ulmer. 1962. 
Pp. 333. DM 37.80.) | 

GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN AGRARVERFASSUNG VOM FRÜHEN 
MITTELALTER BIS ZUM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. By Friedrich Lútge. 
[Deutsche Agrargeschichte, Volume III.] (Stuttgart: Verlag Eugen Ulmer. 
1963. Pp. 269. DM 39.80.) 

DIE DEUTSCHE LANDWIRTSCHAFT IM TECHNISCHEN ZEITALTER. 
By Heinz Haushofer. [Deutsche Agrargeschichte, Volume V.] (Stuttgart: 
Verlag Eugen Ulmer. 1963. Pp. 290. DM 39.80.) 


Tuese three books represent Volumes II, III, and V of a projected five-volume 
set, entitled "Deutsche Agrargeschichte,” under the general editorship of the 
well-known agricultural historian, Günther Franz, also the author of Volume IV. 
The idea for this series originated in the Gesellschaft für Geschtchte des Land- 
volkes und der Landwirtschaft. Its obvious purpose is to serve as a set of hand- 
books in the field. 

Volumes II and III were written by outstanding scholars whose researches and 
publications on the subjects with which they deal go back several decades. In 
both Lütge’s and Abel’s books one feels that he is reading the synthesis of long 
and highly productive careers. Dealing with subjects of great complexity, the 
authors give the impression of being in total control of their material. They fulfill 
the tasks of a handbook author very competently: they present the framework of 
the subject, suggest the controversies that have arisen on certain points, and give 
their own considered judgment as to their solutions. Furthermore, they locate 
areas where additional research would be welcome. Both books, possibly Lütge's 
more than Abel’s, stress the heterogeneous character of Germany, a fact that seems 
too often ignored by both foreign and German observers, who tend to stress the 
Prussian-Hohenzollern experience while reducing the role of the rest of Germany. 
Nevertheless both authors fail to acknowledge the perennial problem of national 
histories: What is to be done with the nation's history before that nation existed? 
Did the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation constitute Germany? If so, 
then the Burgundian, Austrian, Bohemian, and other parts would have to be 
included. This would encroach on French, Belgian, Czechoslovak, Swiss, Austrian, 
Polish, and other national histories. As it stands, one gets the feeling that the 
authors probably had the geographical limits of republican Germany in mind. 

There is a significant difference in approach between Abel and Lütge. In his 
book, with its theme the general history of German agriculture, Abel, recently 
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appointed professor of social and economic history at the University of Góttingen, 
uses a basically economic approach. He depicts and analyzes broad economic 
movements according to theoretic criteria, making full use of the numerous price 
and wage studies that have been published. Along with its quantitative emphasis 
the book also pays careful attention to the technological aspects of agriculture. 
In my opinion, Abel’s book lives up to the promise of its broad title: it is indeed 
a history of German agriculture. 

Lütge's volume provides good balance. The picture of German agriculture 
from the early Middle Ages to the nineteenth century is thus rounded out by a 
competent and informative history of German law and legal customs relating to 
agriculture. Lütge, professor of social and economic history at the University of 
Munich, more than the other authors, shows the multifaced aspects of Germany 
by paying detailed attention to the legal relationships of peasants and farmers 
in the various parts of Germany. Based as it must be on the laws, which many 
times are better demonstrations of good intentions than they are reflections of fact, 
the book tends to give an over-all impression of greater peasant MEI DEE than 
may be warranted. 

Both Abel’s and Lütge's books have clearly defined areas of competence, and 
both carry out their assignments competently. Haushofer’s volume, on the other 
hand, is more formless, It leaves the reader the impression of a compilation of 
numerous essays on particular topics loosely fitted together in book form. I am 
not quite sure that I understand the purpose of the title itself, which raises ques- 
tions of definition that are not answered in the book. A thread of technological 
and scientific progress in agriculture runs through the narrative. It is replete with 
biographical sketches of men who aided in the advancement of German agricul- 
ture. Thaer, Liebig, and others come in for prominent attention. But so do the 
problems, if not always explicitly, raised by the urbanization and industrialization 
of the country. There are essays on the agricultural associations and societies that 
aided in progress and those that were founded as defenses against a seemingly 
increasingly hostile environment. Here the geographical problem had to be 
squarely faced, the agricultural organizations before Bismarck's Reich being gross- 
deutsch, that 1s, including Austria, and thereafter retreating within their new 
national borders. 

As a reference book, Haushofer's volume has some merit. In comparison to the 
other volumes here discussed, it is conspicuous for the absence of any unifying 
theme. This may well be a reflection of the 150 years of flux that Germany, and 
for that matter much of the world, has experienced. In a way the author, an 
official in the federal Ministry of Agriculture, set himself an impossible task by 
including legal, social, technological, scientific, and political changes as they 
pertain to agriculture and its practitioners. Within the narrow space allowed 
him, he could hardly do justice to all. Regretfully, too, Haushofer limited his 
bibliography almost totally to German-language material. This in itself reduces 
the value of the book as a source of references; in any case, the reference citations 
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seem rather scanty. Lastly, I believe that he should have treated the emergence 
of an international economy more explicitly and more analytically. For that 
purpose a comparative approach, which Abel used to good purpose, could well 
have produced interesting results. 

In conclusion, there is no question that the volumes of this series must be 
consulted by anyone interested in German agricultural history. They may even 
serve as models for the histories of other countries. For the Ámerican reader 
they not only represent a good survey of German agricultural history; they also 
make him more aware of the significant difference in the development of Amer- 
ican and European agriculture. How different are the problems discussed, for 
example, by Haushofer on the one hand and Paul W. Gates on the other hand 
concerning conditions in the first half of the nineteenth century! Where Haushofer 
still deals with the freeing of peasants from servile obligations, Gates in The 
Farmer' Age must consider primarily the settlement of a vast land mass. By 
the second half of the century, however, the problems tend to be more similar. 
Fred A. Shannon's Farmer' Last Frontier, like Haushofer’s sections on that 
period, has to deal more and more with the troubles that agriculture faced than 
with the opportunities that it presented for a better life. 


Tulane University HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 


A HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY: 1648-1840. By Hajo Holborn. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. xii, 531, xxvi. $10.75.) 


Can the same book do for teacher and for scholar? There are two main reasons 
for the interest with which this volume has been awaited: first, the hope that 
out of his learning and experience Professor Holborn might have found a way 
of taking hold of this complex period that would yield better sense and coherence 
than have been attained so far; and second, the need for an inclusive general his- 
tory that would free us for our own interpretive sallies and pointed vignettes in 
lecture hall and seminar. Here he has on the whole rejected the first mandate 
for the sake of the second. He has put together an immense amount of informa- 
tion, much of it heretofore impossible to find in English—notably material on the 
smaller principalities and towns—and much of it difficult to find at all. Scattered 
through the text are discerning comments on matters ranging from diplomacy to 
theology. But much of this store of information seems to be present less because 
of its bearing on other elements of the book than because it is the kind of thing 
that is usually thought important, and it occurred in early modern Germany. 
To point this out is not so much to criticize Holborn's treatment as it is to 
describe the existing state of scholarship in early modern German history; by 
trying to encompass its main elements in a general account he has committed 
himself to these structural ailments. Probably it is at present impossible to fufill 
both mandates at once. Difficulty with continuity and coherence is an old story 
in German historiography, especially for this period. Commonly an asset is made 
of this difficulty by incorporating it into a predominantly pathological scheme of 
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seeking out what did not happen, what was wrong, the fragmentation, the stag- 
nation, and so on. Thus Holborn’s first section (1648-1790) describes a: decline 
and absence of civic spirit, a separation of private morals and culture from devel- 
oping political power. This negative theme becomes explicit in the second section, 
where, after an expert and devoted chapter on "German Idealism and Neo- 
humanism," he describes the period of the French Revolution and German reform 
and liberation as one in which “the intellectual and spiritual movement . . . 
seemed to move closer to politics"; then "the growth of a productive interaction 
between the idealism of the age of Kant and Goethe and the practical interests 
of the nation . . . was suddenly interrupted" by the restoration and Metternich. 
In this volume, despite the stated terminal date of 1840, there is no general 
description of political or economic events of the thirties, nor of liberal ideas; but 
figures like Ranke and Marx are described in the final chapter on "The Transi- 
tion from Idealism to Realism.” 

It seems clear that an important reason why this two-century period has 
received small credit among scholars is that it is hard to make sense out of it, 
that is, the kind of sense one usually looks for. And so there have been few 
general treatments of it, and so it has been hard to teach and rarely taught, Hol- 
born's effort to break this circle may be the most important service given the devel- 
opment of this field of study in America in recent years—not so much because of 
new ideas he has planted as because of the kind of college course this volume will 
encourage, and then through the mutual stimulation of teaching and research. 


Harvard University Mack WALKER 


PREUSSEN ALS HISTORISCHES PROBLEM: GESAMMELTE ABHAND- 
LUNGEN. By Carl Hinrichs. Edited by Gerhard Oestreich. | Veröfentlich- 
ungen der Historischen Kommission zu Berlin beim Friedrich-Meinecke- 
Institut der Freien Universität Berlin, Number 10.] (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1964. Pp. 430.) 


Cart Friedrich Hinrichs (1900-1962), the last “Prussian” historian, was born in 
Prussian Friesland at the height of Prussia’s imperial power and lived to see 
the disappearance not only of the dynasty but of Prussia itself. His teacher, Otto 
Hintze, the author of Die Hohenzollern und ihr Werk (1915), invited the young 
scholar to work in the Prussian archives, and as a result Hinrichs published in 
1933 his Die Wollindustrie in Preussen unter Friedrich Wilhelm I., on the strength 
of which he received in 1939 his Habilitation at the University of Berlin. Two 
years later his principal work appeared, a biography of Friedrich Wilhelm 1., 
Kónig in Preussen, which, though a book of more than seven hundred pages, 
covered only the King's younger years until the beginning of his reign. A second 
volume never was finished, but many later essays, partly reproduced in the present 
volume, dealt with the personality and influence of the Prussian soldier-king. 
He remained the central concern of Hinrichs’ understanding of the Prussian 
problem. | 
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For reasons of foreign policy Friedrich Wilhelm ruthlessly “modernized” his 
poor: and backward country, as Peter the Great did Russia at about the same 
time, But the Prussian ruler built his permanently mobilized country, so different 
from the other states of his time, not only on more efficient and financially sounder 
foundations; his personal life and his whole work were permeated with the spirit 
of Calvinist-puritan discipline and rationality. Under the soldier-king Prussia's 
growth remained “ein inneres Wachstum, bewirkt durch die Quantität und 
Qualität seiner militärischen Rüstung und die Gesundheit seiner Finanzen und 
seiner Wirtschaft.” Only after the King’s death did many of his successors use 
the foundations he had laid as an instrument for conquest and expansion, until 
they reached out and overreached themselves twice in a “Griff nach der Welt- 
macht.” 

Whereas, in the West, Calvinism and puritanism strengthened the middle 
classes, and indirectly political liberty, in Prussia they helped to militarize the 
whole life and subordinated the middle class to the officers’ caste. “Der Adel 
als Offizierstand konnte schliesslich das Sozialprestige bei sich monopolisieren,” 
as Hinrichs writes, which explains that all the revolutions in Prussia and in Prus- 
sian Germany were revolutions from above. The initial one was Friedrich Wil- 
helm's, "in der die Weichen für die Zukunft unwiderruflich gestellt wurden." In 
the present volume's first essay, “Preussen als historisches Problem,” an unpub- 
lished address delivered in Berlin in 1956, Hinrichs regards as Prussia's "eigent- 
liches Problem das Misslingen einer bürgerlichen Revolution.” It was the Prussian 
Army under the future Wilhelm I that put in 1849 an end to the last attempt of 
such a revolution in non-Prussian Germany. 

Hinrichs became in 1951 Meinecke's successor at the Free University of Berlin. 
His publications broadened from Prussia's early eighteenth century backward to 
the periods of Reformation and baroque and forward to Ranke, with whom he 
dealt in his last finished book Ranke und die Geschichtstheologie der Goethezeit 
(1954). The present collection of Hinrichs’ “Aufsätze und Vorträge” covers all 
the three fields. Students of German history will be grateful to the editor, Gerhard 
Oestreich, for having made these essays, three of them previously unpublished, 
easily accessible in a handsome and well-printed volume. Hinrichs was not only 
a diligent student of Prussian archival material; he approached his subjects with 
a broad historical understanding, and he was above all a lucid and artful writer 
whose work it is a pleasure to read. 


University of Texas Hans Konn 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN IMPERIAL GERMANY: A STUDY IN 
- WORKING-CLASS ISOLATION AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION. 
By Guenther Roth. Preface by Reinhard Bendix. (Totowa, N. E Bedminster 
- Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 352. $8.50.) | . 
Present interests nearly always promote new perspectives on past problems. Infiu- 
enced by two decades of research on the issues of industrialization and moderniza- 
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tion in “developing areas," Guenther Roth takes a fresh look at the old problem 
of social democracy in the German Empire, Although his work is based on con- 
ventional sources, his interpretations are original; they expand very considerably 
the traditional accounts of Ritter, Schorske, Gay, and Berlau. 

The author claims allegiance to the discipline of political sociology, and his 
study employs a shifting variety of conceptual frameworks. For example, he 
discusses and modifies Robert Michels’ “iron law of oligarchy" as it applies to 
the stagnation of leadership in the German Social Democratic party; he outlines 
Max Weber's brilliant and rarely noted critique of Imperial Germany's political 
system; and he draws heavily on the categories of analysis developed by Pareto, 
Bendix, Lipset, and Philip Selznick. Throughout his work, he treats the role of 
labor in this period of German history as a case study of “one important instance 
of the struggle for democratization in a rapidly industrializing world." 

How does such a medley of approaches turn out in the end? What do we 
know now that we did not know before about the labor movement in Germany 
and labor protest in general? I think the answer is quite a bit, and perhaps in 
the future much more. Roth describes with remarkable clarity the way an inde- 
pendent class-conscious workers’ movement emerged in Germany after 1870. In 
a sense the Social Democratic party existed by reason of its opposition to a multi- 
tude of incompatible enemies. Decade after decade it confronted the unyielding 
hostility of emperors, chancellors, Prussian conservatives, and bourgeois liberals; 
later it found new foes in the radical Marxist wing of its own party. But the 
politics of internal warfare had their price; the party moved further and further 
into a position of self-imposed isolation. 

The major merit of this study is the social-scientific analysis of the isolated 
labor subculture. The author explains the inner meaning of social democracy to its 
members: the satisfactions of social solidarity, political exclusiveness, and cultural 
pride. To these fulfillments were added the special solace of a denatured Marxist 
ideology that the leaders paradoxically expressed through radical rhetoric and 
watered-down policies. By 1890 “scientific socialism" served as a core of co- 
hesive alienation for all party theoreticians in their resistance to the increasing 
intransigency of the government. Finally, Roth describes the duel between Ger- 
many's social classes as a striking example of "negative integration." Although the 
labor subculture was effectively excluded from political power and social accepta- 
bility, it nevertheless retained many of the values of the dominant culture. It 
never fully escaped the seductions of German Kultur and patriotism. Moreover, 
the government actively fostered the consolidation of the party’s outcast status, 
and this policy of permissive segregation opened up all sorts of possibilities for 
governmental control and dissipation of tensions. Forty-four years of “negative 
integration” contributed mightily to the stability of the German Empire. 

This book is filled with helpful insights and suggestive topics for empirical 
research. 


Harvard University Ricuarp M. Hont 
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A CATALOG OF FILES AND MICROFILMS OF THE GERMAN FOR- 
- EIGN MINISTRY ARCHIVES, 1920-1945. Volume II. Compiled and 
edited by George O. Kent. [Published as joint project of the United States 
Department of State and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace.] (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution, Stanford University. 1964. Pp. 
ix, 1,321. $25.00.) 


Tue second volume of George Kent's admirable Catalog carries forward the list- 
ing of files and microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives for the 
years 1920-1936. The first volume, published in 1962, listed the files of the 
Foreign Minister, the State Secretary and Political Department II (Western and 
Southeastern Europe), and the secret files of all departments for the years 1920- 
1936. The listing of the files of Political Department III (Britain and the Empire, 
Middle East, Latin America, and United States) and Political Department IV 
(Northern Europe, Eastern Asia, and Russia) fills about half of the second 
volume. The other half lists many smaller collections of documents, most of 
them relating either to the First World War, the Treaty of Versailles and inter- 
national conferences, or to economic subjects. 

There are also, however, several collections of major importance. One is the 
old Reich Chancellery, where the sections on foreign affairs were filmed exten- 
sively, while the minutes of Resch cabinet meetings were filmed in their entirety. 
The personnel files of the Chancellery have many tantalizing entries (quite apart 
from the pleasure of seeing "Prince Max of Baden, Chancellor," listed just before 
"Bruno Baier, house worker," and "Auguste Bardess, cleaning woman"). One 
wonders what is in the more than seven hundred frames filmed from Bismarck's 
personnel file and in the large filming from the file with the obscure heading 
“Politzei, Kab. Prot., Briefe Bismarcks an Diverse, 1877-1881.” The two thousand 
frames of film from the file headed "Reichsarchiv" in the Reich Chancellery 
collection supplement the Foreign Ministry files concerning the war guilt ques- 
tion (Schuldreferat) and the Parliamentary Investigating Committee on the 
origins of the First World War. 

Finally, there are the papers of individuals (Handakten and Nachlässe). 
The most important single collection of such papers in this volume is that of 
Stresemann, but there are several others of importance for one or another area of 
foreign policy. Incidentally, the biographical notes in Appendix I relate only to 
the officials whose papers are catalogued in this volume; this is not immediately 
apparent. 

Like everyone who has worked with the archives of the German Foreign Minis- 
try, Kent is finding his task larger than he anticipated, His first volume contained 
some eight hundred pages, and it was to be followed by two others. T'he second 
volume contains over thirteen hundred pages; by now Kent realizes that two 
more volumes of comparable size will be needed and that some lesser files must 
be omitted. If he is able to maintain the rapid pace he has set so far, the Catalog 
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should be completed in 1967 or 1968. Since the third and fourth volumes will 
also contain files relating to the years 1920-1936, including the filmed sections 
of embassy archives and the papers of individuals such as Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
scholars will have a guide through the maze of microfilm on even the early years 
only when all volumes have been published. 

It will, therefore, be years before the scholar will have even the help that 
the Catalog can provide. From all indications, it will be many more years before 
we can expect the publication of Documents on German Foreign Policy for the 
period of the Weimar Republic to be completed. At the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1961, relying on conversations with the editors, I suggested that the 
publication of the documents for the Weimar years was unlikely to be completed 
within a decade. Since not a single volume has yet appeared, this estimate now 
seems wildly optimistic. 

Meanwhile scholars continue to grope their way through the documents in 
Bonn, or through the maze of microfilm, despite the fact that, years ago, a team 
of British, French, and American scholars made the “Whaddon special film" of 
documents bearing on many important aspects of German foreign policy during 
the period of the Weimar Republic. Granted that these films are uneven in 
quality and are not definitive: that could be said of the selection of documents 
in Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, but surely it was better that Nazi-Sovier 
Relations appeared in 1948 than that scholars should have waited until 1962 
when the publication of the definitive selection for those years was completed. 

The story of the relations between Germany and Russia from 1918 to 1933 
has importance comparable to the relations between those countries from 1939 
to 1941, scholarly importance and also political importance. A selection of the 
documents on Russo-German relations during the Weimar years, a selection made 
by competent scholars, exists in the “Whaddon special film." Yet, since private 
scholars are not permitted to see these films, the scholar must painfully seek to 
duplicate the work already done. It is a sadly ironic fact that an international 
scholarly project launched nearly twenty years ago for the express purpose of 
making available at the earliest possible moment the story of German diplomacy 
from 1918 to 1945 has now become a barrier to the telling of that story. 

All this, of course, is not Kent's responsibility. He is performing his task 
admirably, and with great rapidity. But even as one studies his Catalog and 
seeks to assemble from these many files the titles of fragments that may, or may 
not, contain all the available evidence, impatience grows that the result of labor 
completed years ago has not been made available to scholars. 


University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. Sonrac 
BIG BUSINESS IN THE THIRD- REICH. By Arthur Schweitzer. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 739. $7.50.) 


Tis book's thesis is that the combined forces of Germany's army, big business, 
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and large landowners set narrow limits to Nazi influence in the economic and 
military sphere during the first years of the Nazi regime. According to Dr. 
Schweitzer, there existed a coalition between the upper classes and the Nazis 
until 1936: “Economic power was primarily in the hands of the big business 
concerns and landowners while military power was almost exclusively exercised 
by the generals of the regular army." Elsewhere the author describes the coalition 
as a "bilateral power structure in which organized capitalism and the party 
dictatorship acted as equals, each enjoying an almost exclusive sphere of domina- 
tion." 

Schweitzer's thesis, which is not entirely novel, rests basically on a pact con- 
cluded, according to him, in July 1933 between the Nazis and a coalition of 
business, agriculture, and army that made big business a partner in the Hitler 
government and guaranteed to the large landowners the preservation of their 
estates, Unfortunately no documentation is offered for these negotiations which 
Oskar von Hindenburg, son of the field marshal-president, is reported to have 
attended as the army spokesman—a rather unlikely choice. As further evidence 
of the power of big business, Schweitzer points out that the Nazi government, 
after first catering to small business and artisans, disavowed these groups. The 
author claims that this disavowal was the result of business pressures to which 
the government had to yield. Actually no special pressures were needed; Hitler 
had to disown small business because the interference of its spokesmen with 
normal business activities and their demands for the socialization of the banks 
and the liquidation of all chain and department stores were dislocating the 
economy. 

Nor did the removal of anticapitalist Nazis from positions of influence assure 
the independence of big business; it merely meant that Hitler had decided to 
use businessmen to carry out his plans, To these, it is true, he allowed some lee- 
way in organizational and technical matters, but the carefully documented 
exploration of this question by Gerhard Schulz, in Bracher, Sauer, and Schulz, 
Die nationalsozialistische Machtergreifung (1960), shows that this concession 
was in effect rather limited. 

While the political-historical sections of this book give rise to many questions, 
its economic discussions provide a detailed informative survey of Nazi economic 
policies, of the problems of financing the German war economy, and of the 
techniques that were used to attain Hitler's objectives. But they too fail to bear 
out Schweitzer's thesis. 


Ohio State University ANDREAS DORPALEN 


PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. Volume I, AUF- 
STIEG. By Max Braubach. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1963. Pp. 469. 
DM 27.) 


Træ first full-scale biography of Eugene of Savoy prepared in our century began 
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to appear in 1963 to commemorate the Prince's three hundredth birthday. Max 
Braubach of Bonn, its author, has been working on Eugene and baroque Austria 
for the past twenty-five years. From his numerous monographs and articles, we 
have learned to expect substantial contributions; his first volume of a projected 
four on Prince Eugene fulfills these expectations. 

Why do we need another biography of Eugene? What new dimensions of 
the Prince's career can possibly justify the publication of four new volumes? The 
answers to these pertinent questions may be found in the fascinating historio- 
graphical foreword to the present volume. Braubach points out that earlier 
biographies, including Alfred Arneth's monumental three volumes, have gen- 
erally been criticized for failing to bring Eugene to life. This fundamental 
shortcoming, he believes, derives in large measure from the sources available 
to Árneth and his predecessors. Since almost nothing was to be found in 
Eugene's papers of a private or personal nature, these authors were forced to rely 
almost exclusively on official materials. Braubach himself, after remaining in 
a quandary for many years, decided that the source deficiency could be remedied 
by close perusal of the Prince's military correspondence (published by the 
Austrian general staff after the completion of Arneth's biography); by using 
the insights in the biographical essays of such eminent historians as Sybel, 
Heigel, Redlich, and Srbik; by diligent searching for personal materials in the 
papers of Eugene's correspondents and friends; by research in foreign archives 
(The Hague, Paris, Simancas, and others) for references to Eugene in the papers 
of diplomats and other foreigners active in Austria during the Prince's lifetime; 
and by incorporating into a new biography the findings set forth in the numerous 
monographs and articles that have appeared over the century since Arneth did 
his research. 

The initial volume is concerned with the first forty years of Eugene's career— 
from his birth in 1663 to his elevation in 1703 to the presidency of the Hofkriegs- 
rat. Its four lengthy chapters treat his family background and youth to his 
dramatic flight from France in 1683; his rise from volunteer in the besieged 
army of Leopold I to his elevation as-field marshal in the frustrating Italian cam- 
paigns of the 1690's; his sudden rise to international fame which was sparked 
by the crucial part he played in the annihilation of the Turkish Army at Zenta 
in 1697; and his personal struggle for political predominance in Vienna during 
the beginning years of the eighteenth century. 

From a farrago of memoirs and other sources Braubach paints an unfor- 
gettable picture of Eugene's parents and their circle. The father, an upright, 
committed, and competent military officer who died in 1673 when Eugene was 
but ten years old, stands out in sharp contrast to the dissolute and opportunistic 
mother. Olympia Mancini, the niece of Mazarin, was notorious as a femme 
galante and political intriguer. In 1680, three years before Eugene's flight, she 
left France to escape standing trial on a charge of having poisoned certain of her 
political enemies. 
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Even before she deserted her family, Olympia neglected her children. An 
unattractive and retiring youth, Eugene was ridiculed and called "snub-nose" 
by his companions. The memoirists imply that his personal morals were not 
beyond reproach. As the youngest of Olympia's sons, Eugene was destined by 
the family to a career in the Church. He rebelled at the idea of living out his 
life as the "Abbé de Savoy" and showed by the age of twenty that he was deter- 
mined to follow a military career. 

Once Eugene begins soldiering in Austria, Braubach's biography becomes 
less concerned with personalities. The rise of Eugene to military and political 
prominence is heavily based, as in earlier biographies, upon a wide range of 
official materials. It is only occasionally that the mature Eugene becomes mensch- 
lich: when he suffers from unrequited love; when he glories in being deco- 
rated as a knight of the Golden Fleece; when he is bitterly disappointed over his 
campaigns in Italy; when he enjoys living in 1700 in the social swirl of Vienna; 
when he panics over financial losses; and when he emotionally reveals his loyalty 
to the House of Habsburg. 

Braubach concedes that he has written a biography that follows to a certain 
extent the older style of his predecessors. He implies, correctly, that he has not 
spun psychological theories about Eugene's frustrations, motivations, reactions, 
and persona] influence; he has tried simply and seriously to reconstruct the life 
and times of the Prince from a multitude of contemporary sources. Braubach 
is no hero-worshipper or apologist; he reports what he knows in an interesting, 
sometimes dramatic, manner and critically analyzes and evaluates his sources. 
If the three studies to follow (on Eugene as general, statesman, and Mensch) 
achieve the high standard of this first volume, Braubach will certainly replace 
Arneth as the leading biographer of the taciturn and enigmatic Prince. 


University of Chicago DoNarp F. LacH 


STORIA DELLA COMPAGNIA DI GESU IN ITALIA. Volume III, L'EPOCA 
DI GIACOMO LAINEZ: IL GOVERNO, 1556-1565. By Mario Scaduto, S.I. 
(Rome: Edizioni "La Civiltà Cattolica." 1964. Pp. xxxv, 650.) 


CONTINUING On the same generous scale the massive volumes of Pietro Tacchi 
Venturi, this work is a model of its kind, whether considered as religious history 
(in the more specific sense) or as an account of the political and institutional 
development of a relatively small society. It should, indeed, be of interest to 
historians of comparative institutions as well as to ecclesiastical historians. Thor- 
oughly grounded on both the local and the central archives of the Society of 
Jesus, as well as on a wide range of other archival sources, and written with a 
full awareness of general historical conditions, it admirably combines narrative 
and architectonic modes of organization and moves skillfully back and forth 
between Rome and the provincial levels of Jesuit activity. Át the same time its 
excellent index ensures the utility of the book as a reference work as well as a 


connected history. 
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As the title indicates, this volume concentrates on the period of almost a 
decade when the society was led by Diego Lainez, Loyola's immediate suc- 
cessor, upon whom fell the critical responsibility for ensuring the survival of the 
order. His success is obvious, but the difficulties he faced have not always been 
clearly recognized. By 1556 the society had already aroused bitter hostility among 
both religious and secular agencies, and there was a real question of its continu- 
ation, at least in its original form. During the period of Lainez’ administration, 
therefore, the major problems of the society concerned its political position in the 
Church and in the world, and its internal structure; Scaduto is primarily con- 
cerned here with the relationships of the Jesuits with ecclesiastical and secular 
forces, with the development of a stable constitutional framework to replace 
merely personal leadership, and with institutional expansion. The next volume 
in the series is intended to deal with the religious mission of the society and the 
Jesuit contribution to the Counter Reformation during this period. 


University of California, Berkeley WiLLiam J. BovwsMA 


THE DECLINE OF THE VENETIAN NOBILITY AS A RULING CLASS. 
By James Cushman Davis. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LXXX (1962), Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1962. Pp. 155. $4.00.) 


Le livre élégant de James C. Davis, The Decline of the Venetian Nobility as a 
Ruling Class, s'impose à la fois par son intelligence, sa clarté et son originalité. 
Il met en cause, de 1575, date approximative, à la prise de Venise par les Frangais 
en 1797, deux siècles d'une histoire, ou mieux d'une expérience sociale singulière: 
celle de la noblesse vénitienne considérée comme une "ruling class." Toute archi- 
tecture sociale ne cesse évidemment d'évoluer dans son ensemble et de se renouveler, 
sans fin, sous le poids de mouvements internes, promotion des uns, déchéance des 
autres. À Venise, ces mouvements sont visibles durant les deux derniers siécles 
de la république et méme durant les siécles qui les ont précédés. Mais tout est 
contrarié, si l'on peut dire, par le fait que, constitutée en classe politique dés la 
fin du treizième siècle, la noblesse vénitienne se veut un monde étroit, fermé et.— 
les rares exceptions, 1381, 1645, 1775, confirmant la régle—le demeure jusqu'à 
Peffondrement de l'anachronique république, en 1797. 

Davis, aprés avoir rapidement, mais comme toujours clairement et süre- 
ment résumé les origines de cette clôture décisive, parvient dés les premières pages 
de son livre au seuil du seiziéme siécle et précise alors les problémes de son 
enquéte. Cette aristocratie qui entend se réserver le gouvernement d'une ville puis- 
sante, se trouve aux prises avec de multiples táches politiques, depuis le com- 
mandement de ses escadres jusqu'aux cinq ambassades-clefs (auprés du Roi Trés 
Chrétien, du Roi Catholique, de l'Empereur, du Turc et du Pape) aux gouverne- 
ments des grandes villes de Terre Ferme et aux postes décisifs de la capitale elle- 
méme, politiques ou judiciaires. Peut-étre, comme le dit l'auteur, ce probléme de 
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gouvernement porte-t-il sur deux centaines de postes, si l'on ne retient que ceux 
qui impliquent de hautes responsabilités, un dévouement évident à la chose pub- 
lique et de lourdes dépenses. Il fallait, bien entendu, préciser quels sont ces postes, 
l'ordre dans lequel (ou les ordres dans lesquels) un ambitieux doit conduire sa 
fortune, selon les étapes de tel ou tel cursus honorum. Toute cette esquisse du 
gouvernement vénitien, du Maggior Consiglio au doge, est finement dessinée, sans 
détail ou discours inutiles, 

La täche ainsi définie, il est facile de montrer que la classe des nobles ne va 
pas, dans le déroulement du dramatique destin de Venise, étre à la hauteur de ses 
devoirs et de ses prétentions implicites. Sur ce point, Davis confirme des études 
aussi fines que les livres récents de Gaetano Cozzi et d'Alberto Tenenti, mais sa 
démonstration est différente, car dessinée à long terme. Progressivement, en effet, 
la noblesse vénitienne voit s’éclaircir ses rangs. Le nombre des nobles, ágés de 
25 ans et plus, est de 2,613, en 1550; de 1,970, en 1594; de 1,710, en 1719; de 
1,640, en 1726; de 1,300, en 1775; de 1,090, en 1797. À long terme, compte non 
tenu de légéres reprises et des adjonctions peu efficaces de 1645 (127 familles) et 
1775 (10 familles), la diminution a été continue. Les conséquences dans le do- 
maine gouvernemental sont visibles assez tôt: nombre insuffisant des choix pour 
les magistratures décisives, appel bientót à des hommes trop jeunes, alors que la 
règle vénitienne jusque-là avait misé sur la sagesse éprouvée des gens âgés. Ce 
sera une surprise et presque un scandale quand Pietro Mocenigo, à trente-neuf 
ans; sera appelé à représenter la seigneurie auprés du Pape, en 1671. 

Aspects sociaux et politiques de la crise sont étroitement mélés. Le nombre 
des nobles diminue sous le poids de causes multiples, et notamment parce que les 
familles restreignent le nombre des mariages pour mieux sauvegarder les patri- 
moines, En outre, l'évolution économique qui, bientót, tourne au désavantage de 
Venise, a ruiné une partie notable de la noblesse et le repli de la seigneurie ne laisse 
entrevoir aucune chance de rétablir les fortunes compromises. Il n'y a plus, comme 
jadis, de nouvelles donnes, de "New Deal." Si bien que chacun se met à fuir les 
honneurs, occasions de dépenses ruineuses. 

Les moments dramatiques et révélateurs de cette évolution sont forcément, en 
1645 et en 1775, l'ouverture des rangs de la vieille noblesse à de nouvelles familles, 
toutes fortunées. Mais le reméde, s'il permet de surprendre sur le vif l'attitude 
mentale de cette noblesse en faillite, les difficultés de ses prises de conscience, 
n'aboutit pas finalement 4 changer un courant irréversible. Il se révèle inefficace. 
L'auteur ne s'y trompe pas un instant: ce n'est pas la crise sociale de sa classe 
dirigeante qui a essentiellement condamné Venise; mais bien davantage la crise 
d'un État archaique, déchu et condamné par l'évolution générale du monde; cette 
crise commande ces attitudes et aveuglements sociaux. Et Pauteur a raison de 
penser qu'aucun remède heureux n'aurait pu, sans doute, changer le cours de 
cette longue histoire. 

Ce livre d'une écriture heureuse, bien documenté, fait honneur au Professeur 
Frederic Lane qui l'a dirigé. Il n'est, en fait, qu'une introduction à des travaux 
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qui, je l'espére, vont suivre bientót, Les cadres généraux d'une enquéte sociale 
sont bien dessinés, il serait aisé à l'auteur de les remplir au cours de recherches 
nouvelles, d'étudier les testaments de cette noblesse, sa position vis-à-vis de la 
fiscalité vénitienne et vis-à-vis des autres classes sociales, de s'élever sans effort à 
une sociologie rétrospective qui me semble de mise en ce domaine. Mais ces 
voeux ne sont pas une critique déguisée: tel qu'il est, ce livre est excellent. 


École Pratique des Hautes Études FERNAND BRAUDEL 


THE LAST BOURBONS OF NAPLES (1825-1861). By Harold Acton. (New 
York: St Martin's Press. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 559. $10.00.) 


Ir Harold Acton's second volume on the Bourbons of the T'wo Sicilies had been 
written for the movies or the stage, theater marquees might well read: "King 
Bomba Redeemed"— with a cast of thousands. 

With careful and almost minute attention to detail and a meticulous reweigh- 
ing of fact and fancy, the author demolishes a thousand myths surrounding the 
Bourbon reign in Naples. For those of us nurtured in the traditions of the Risor gt- 
mento as created by the victors, The Last Bourbons of Naples is a bitter pill 
indeed. With the fanaticism of a convert, the author strides vigorously through 
the Valhalla of Risorgimento Liberals, swinging his mace lustily and smashing 
the statues and busts of Naples’ "finest" with abounding relish. No one is spared. 
Yesterday's heroes such as Carlo Poerio, Guglielmo Pepe, Pisacane, La Cecilia, 
Settembrini, and Princess Belgiojoso are all but relegated to the rubbish heap of 
history. Even Gladstone and Garibaldi do not escape unscathed. In their places 
Acton erects new idols, some not so tall, others a bit tarnished, and still others, 
on some occasions the evil men of yesteryear, not really evil at all. No less a villain 
of the liberal stage than Del Carretto appears now in a new guise—as little more 
than an efficient and rather intelligent bureaucrat. General Filangieri, for genera- 
tions a béte noire of liberal memory, assumes an entirely different aspect as a 
loyal and able officer, an intelligent administrator, and, above all else, a gentleman 
of the first order. 

By the judicious use of memoirs and eyewitness accounts combined with an 
uncommon writing talent, the author introduces the reader into the daily life of 
Ferdinand II, the king and the man. One suffers through the trials of Ferdinand's 
brief marriage to the ethereal Maria Cristina of Savoy; the birth of an heir, 
eventually to rule as Francis II, the last king of Naples; the anguish Ferdinand 
experienced because of the caprices and lusty adventures of his numerous immedi- 
ate and remote relations; and his second marriage, this one to Maria "Theresa, 
archduchess of Austria, that produced a palace full of Bourbon progeny. In state- 
craft Ferdinand II emerges as a diplomat of no mean talent dedicated to main- 
taining the independence of his kingdom at all costs. For three decades Bomba 
successfully parried the thrusts of England, France, Austria, and Piedmont, a 
remarkable feat in the light of the times, In internal affairs, Acton depicts Ferdi- 
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nand as a combination autocrat, enlightened despot, and well-meaning pater- 
familias alternating the club with the carrot, crushing rebellion, rewarding the 
faithful, granting constitutions and revoking them when convenient, equally 
ready to exile or imprison as he was to amnesty. 

In my opinion Acton achieves his greatest success in the few chapters devoted 
to the tragic figure of Francis II. By nature not a strong ruler, Francis appears more 
like a country squire, well meaning, gentlemanly, and reasonably intelligent, but 
caught up in the crosscurrents of a political maelstrom he could not possibly 
control. The account of the siege of Gaeta and Francis’ last acts as King is an 
excellent piece of historical writing and assessment and results in a more sympa- 
thetic and honest view of this somewhat strange and lonely figure. 

This study is a superbly written defense of the Bourbons and implements as 
well as defends the thesis advanced so frequently by Italian meridionalisti ever 
since Francesco Nitti first argued the case in his Nord e Sud in 1900, that 1s, in 
essence, that the south gave infinitely more than it received in realizing the union 
of Italy; that the reign of “the last Bourbons" was something quite different from 
the "negation of God" ascribed to it by Gladstone. 

On the other hand, traditions die only with difficulty, and students of the 
Risorgimento cannot help but have some reservations in accepting all of the 
author's views. One cannot escape wondering just how far redemption can be 
carried. Perhaps being too kind, too gentle, and too understanding leads to fash- 
ioning halos that too often tend to slip. 


Portland State College Gzonoz A. CARBONE 


THE ITALIAN PREFECTS: A STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE POLITICS. 
By Robert C. Fried. [Yale Studies in Political Science, Number 6.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xix, 343. $7.50.) 


Tus clearly written and important study of administrative organization is pre- 
sented with a wise restraint that sees that what prefects do reflects rather than 
explains important problems of Italian government. Courageously, Professor Fried 
has treated the whole development of Italian administration from its Piedmontese 
origins to the present, while skillfully keeping his categories intact. He has writ- 
ten a book where one was needed; his conclusions correct much that has been 
said, out of ignorance before, but the work is disappointing. 

Despite the breadth of the author's understanding, this is administrative 
history in the narrow sense. The importance of ideology, economic problems, 
social tensions, and political issues is recognized. But we are offered no new 
insights into these matters, for a traditional and summary conception of them 
is simply applied to the discussion of prefectorial administration—a discussion 
that could instead have taught us much about all these things. The value 
of a historical approach is acknowledged, but this is less an account of how Italy’s 
administrative structure developed than of what tasks prefects performed in 
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different periods. The underlying conception of the work is admirably compara- 
tive, but there is little comparison of administrative systems in action. Based on 
extensive research in printed sources and on interviews, the book is weakened by 
the lack of archival research; for it can tell us little of how prefects in different 
periods conceived their function, what they thought their problems were, what 
pressures they were under. 

Still, this is a useful book. The first two chapters, which treat the period 
before 1870, are fairly formal summaries of administrative practice that contain 
much not generally known. The chapter on "The Liberal Regime" is under- 
standably the weakest in the book. For the problem here is less what admin- 
istrative structure was than how it was used. The dilemma of liberals trying 
to create a unified nation, the extraordinary burden placed on an administration 
when it is asked to accomplish what history has not accomplished and politics 
cannot accomplish, remains unexplored. For the modern period, however, where 
newspapers and interviews supply something of what archives could have sup- 
plied for the earlier period, the book makes important points well beyond the 
narrowest definition of its topic. The brief discussion of the administrative chaos 
of Fascism is excellent, and the chapter on the republic (one-third of the book) 
is certainly its best, one that all those interested in modern Italian history should 
read. 

Fried’s conclusions are of real interest. The functions of Italy’s prefects, he 
suggests, have been more political than administrative, and the continuity he 
finds from the kingdom of Sardinia through the Italian monarchy, Fascism, and 
the republic is striking. This leads him to argue that the Italian "unintegrated" 
prefectorial system (that is, one where local offices of the central government 
are not usually subordinated to the prefect) is a special type, distinct from the 
French. And he offers good, though very schematic, discussions of why this 
system came to be adopted. It has, he finds, some advantages, though he predicts 
that the increase in social services will lead to an increase in the authority of 
prefects. One of the great merits of this book is its author's recognition that 
"social and ideological forces" are more important than administrative forms in 
determining a nation's politics; it makes one wish the book had been built around 
such understanding instead of arriving at it. 


University of Michigan RAYMOND GREW 


A STERNER PLAN FOR ITALIAN UNITY: THE ITALIAN NATIONAL 
SOCIETY IN THE RISORGIMENTO. By Raymond Grew. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 500. $10.00.) 


Arter the 1848 failures, Italian patriots faced the disheartening reality that high 
ideals and personal gallantry. could do little against military power. They slowly 
realized, moreover, that independence might be achieved if the nationalist move- 
ment abandoned its demands for a new and revolutionary social order. As Pro- 
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fessor Grew points out, “the concept of the Risorgimento . . . changed from a 
revolution that would remake society to a merely political change brought about 
by force of arms." 

Grew's excellent work, winner of the Unità d'Italia prize, deals with the 1850's 
and 1860's, decades when Italy took shape as a nation. Using primary sources from 
over a dozen archives and pertinent secondary material, Grew focuses on the 
activities of the Società Nazionale Italiana to give us a comprehensive analysis of 
events during these crucial years. With dexterity he follows the progress of the 
national cause. The Società Nazionale Italiana, in existence from 1856 to 1864, 
resulted from the efforts of Daniele Menin, hero of the 1848 Venetian revolt; 
Giorgio Pallavicino Trivulzio, veteran of the 1821 insurrection, follower of Con- 
falonieri and “martyr” of Spielberg; and Giuseppe La Farina, former Mazzinian 
leader of the 1848 Sicilian outbreak. Appealing mainly to Italy’s professional 
middle class, the SNI's most fruitful activity occurred between 1858, when La 
Farina drew close to Cavour, and 1860, when it laid the groundwork for the 
annexation plebiscites. Though active during the first parliamentary election in 
united Italy, the SNI failed to emerge as a political party of national stature, After 
Cavour's death the society declined; by 1864 its usefulness was over. Yet it had 
played an important role in arousing support for Piedmontese leadership. Some- 
how it had succeeded in combining the “ideas of Gioberti and Mazzini with the 
policies of Cavour and the heroism of Garibaldi," and its record remains as evi- 
dence "that Italians had at least once been united in a common cause." 

No mean achievement, this, for, as anyone familiar with the history of the 
Risorgimento knows, factionalism divided Italian patriots, making bitter enemies 
of those who should have cooperated. Grew's book shows clearly that Italian 
unity owed most to the dedication and determination of the few. The value of 
the book, however, goes beyond its analysis of the intricate, tortuous process of 
Italian nation building. It provides the background to understand the postunifi- 
cation history of Italy. The achievement of nationhood provided no hasty cure 
for political immaturity and ignorance, social backwardness, and provincialism. 
All these represented serious obstacles to the emergence of a modern Italian state 
and society. 

Since this is such a fine work, one deserving to become required reading for 
future students of the Risorgimento, it may seem picayune to criticize, but why 
force the reader to hunt for a specific bibliographical reference in a maze of foot- 
notes after the book has been read? From experience I know that compiling a 
bibliography is not too onerous and is greatly appreciated by fellow scholars, Its 
omission constitutes, in my opinion, a shortcoming in an otherwise excellent work. 


Regis College (Massachusetts) EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


SOCIALDEMOCRAZIA TEDESCA E SOCIALISTI ITALIANI, 1875-1895: 
L'INFLUENZA DELLA SOCIALDEMOCRAZIA TEDESCA SULLA 
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FORMAZIONE DEL PARTITO SOCIALISTA ITALIANO. By Ernesto 
Ragionieri. (Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 1961. Pp. 466. L. 3,000.) 


Pnaorzsson Ragionieri of the University of Florence has painstakingly researched 
a topic hitherto untouched by students of Italian socialism, possibly because finding 
the logically suggested documentation transparently required extraordinary dili- 
gence and tenacity, possibly because the investigator could not, a priori, be certain 
that his material, if found and analyzed, would speak for itself, that is, provide 
a hard enough core around which intelligible commentary and synthesis could 
be attempted. Ragionieri definitely clears the first hurdle, for his raw material 
derives from well-scattered collections: the Institute for Marxism-Leninism of 
the Central Committee of the SED in Berlin, the Brandenburgisches Landes- 
hauptarchiv in Potsdam, the Merseburg and Potsdam divisions of the Deutsches 
Zentralarchiv, the Amsterdam Institute for Social History, the Feltrinelli Institute 
in Milan, and the archives of the Italian Foreign Ministry in Rome (to say nothing 
of many newspaper files and other published material). Since Ragionieri concerns 
himself with the twenty-year period 1875-1895, during most of which German 
socialists were compelled to clandestinity at home or exile abroad, one can 
appreciate the author’s labors in tracing the material on which to base an analysis 
of SPD contacts with Italian socialists. The diffuse discussion of certain peripheral 
elements and the highly detailed analysis of long—and not consistently relevant— 
quotes from the sources left me, however, with no impression that a sharp focus 
on the problem had been sustained. 

For the years 1879-1887, Ragionieri assiduously explores the sporadic journal- 
istic collaboration of Andrea Costa, Osvaldo Gnocchi-Viani, and the German 
lithographer resident in Milan, Emil Julius Kerbs, with the organ of the Social 
Democratic exiles in Zurich, Der Sozialdemokrat. The title of this discussion is 
“The Swiss Mediation,” for reasons obscure, given the schismatic and amorphous 
nature of the Italian socialist community at the time. Once the SPD was freed 
of Bismarck’s heavy hand, and demonstrating, as it did in 1890, its remarkable 
electoral potency, Italian socialists, for the most part, were lost in the same extrava- 
gant admiration (or envy?) of their German compagni that hypnotized socialists 
of other European parties. As the subsequent outlets for channeling German 
socialist ideas and policies into Italian socialism, Ragionieri chooses Filippo Turati, 
Pasquale Martinetti, Antonio Labriola, and lesser figures of the Italian movement. 
Effectively disproving the “Germanizing” influence of Italian socialist contacts 
with Anna Kulisciov (especially in the cases of Costa and Turati), Ragionieri 
argues that Turati owes a far greater debt to Leopold Jacoby, German literature 
professor at the Academy of Sciences and Letters in Milan. 

Less explicit, but entirely basic, is Ragionieri’s theme, and one reason for 
terminating the study at 1895, the year of Engels’ death: that Marx’s alter ego, in 
“purifying [the SPD] of all chauvinistic residue” by giving the “hegemonic func- 
tion of the SPD the content of proletarian internationalism” and in identifying 
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the German Social Democracy with Marxism, made it possible for the Italian 
socialist movement, thanks to its contacts with the SPD, "to raise [its] political 
and ideological platform to an international level." To me, the theme seems more 
a debatable premise than a demonstrated conclusion. 


University of California, Riverside Ricuarp HosTETTER 


BOHEMIA: JAHRBUCH DES COLLEGIUM CAROLINUM, Volume III. 
(Munich: Verlag Robert Lerche. 1962. Pp. 657.) 


Fon the third consecutive year the Collegium Carolinum, an organization of 
German scholars, most of them historians, with roots in Bohemia and Moravia, 
have published this yearbook, a rich collection of articles, notes, and reviews 
which show the liveliness and the scope of present Sudeten-German literary activ- 
ity in all its aspects. For a community of people who, largely owing to the “back- 
lash" of the crimes of the Nazis and their Sudeten-German cohorts, were uprooted 
and forced out of their personal and national home, it is perhaps almost too much 
to expect complete scientific objectivity in the treatment of issues, many of which 
have still emotional undertones. In the face of these difficulties it should be 
acknowledged that a substantial part of these contributions measures up to stand- 
ards of responsible and careful scholarship. 

This, for instance, is true of the detailed treatment that Professor Ernst 
Schwarz devotes, in a rather long study, to the movements of the German nation- 
ality during the Middle Ages and soon after in the extreme northern part of 
Bohemia, between the Elbe and the Isergebirge (Jizerské Hory). Schwarz, an 
authority in German as well as Slavic philology, has used the tool of language 
study, especially in relation to geographic and proper names, when, beginning 
thirty and more years ago, in essential agreement with Czech scholarship, he 
refuted Bertold Bretholz' claim that the German population in Bohemia had 
settled there long before the arrival of the Slavs and thus, as the argument tried to 
imply, had even older claims to Bohemian soil than the Czechs. That the Germans ' 
had come into the Bohemian Basin as "colonizers and immigrants" mostly in the 
late twelfth and throughout the thirteenth century, though at one time resented 
by Sudeten Germans when T. G. Masaryk used those terms, is nevertheless today 
pretty thoroughly proven, and Schwarz's studies have helped in this clarification. 
Important among other points he makes is the statement that the Hussite revolu- 
tion of the early fifteenth century, while largely expelling the German (patrician) 
element from the cities of the greater, inner part of Bohemia, did not do as much 
harm to the German urban or rural elements in the border regions of the north 
and west as has frequently been assumed. Altogether Schwarz's emphasis is on 
the generally rather peaceful character that dominated the relationship between 
the two nationalities in the period prior to the nineteenth century, a view that 
contradicts the older assumption of bitter Czech-German struggle as one of the 
dominant factors of Bohemian history through the ages, presented by Palacky 
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but no longer subscribed to with equal fervor by contemporary Czech historiogra- 
phy. Schwarz's study is followed by another topically related and similarly valu- 
able discussion by Josef Hemmerle about the early history of German and 
Slavic settlements in the Egerland (Chebsko), with the Slavs including, besides 
Czechs, also Lusatian Serbs. 

To roughly the same period also belong two quite interesting biographical 
monographs: one, by the late Karl Beer, on Albert of Seeberg, who, a descendant 
of a Meissen baronial family, became lord marshal under Wenceslas II and was 
active in the development of towns and castles in northern and western Bohemia; 
the other, by Adolph Wagner, an interesting if somewhat overly enthusiastic 
sketch on Vok of Rosenberg, of the House of Witigo (Vítek), another lord 
marshal under Wenceslas’ father, Přemysl Otakar II, and the King’s governor in 
Styria at the time of the greatest expansion of Pfemyslid power. Besides Vok was 
the most active baron in the early development of the Bohemian south which 
eventually made his decendants the "uncrowned kings" of southern Bohemia. 
Among other places he founded the monastery of Vyšší Brod (Hohenfurt), to 
become famous for its great fourteenth-century art. 

Of special value for the resumption of a scholarly discussion between German 
historians concerned with Bohemia and their Czech colleagues are contributions 
of the young Munich historian Ferdinand Seibt. They include a historiographical 
study of the problems of the economic and political development of the late 
feudal landlords and their subjects in the Bohemian “Stándestaat,” with special 
regard to recent works by F. Matéjek and A. Míka. While critical in various 
aspects Seibt rightly finds these recent Czech investigations much more differ- 
entiating and sophisticated than some of the rather clumsily Marxian guidelines 
that had dominated the scene some ten to fifteen years ago. Seibt is also a valuable 
discussant in his review of the third volume of the Czech yearbook Historica, 
where especially his evaluation of British attitudes following Hitler’s occupation 
of Czechoslovakia in March 1939, in reaction to an interesting article by A. 
Teichová, permits a revised judgment of Chamberlain's Russian policy in the 
spring of 1939. 

While this seems a "hot" topic, that quality is even more obvious in the case 
of a book-sized essay on the “Lost [population] Islands" in central Moravia, 
written by Johanna Spunda, the first part of which already appeared in the second 
issue of the yearbook. The author makes a genuine effort to describe this process 
of steady gains of Czech as against German population, and of the policies of 
both sides to maintain or change the status quo, in an essentially quiet and 
detached manner, and it is difficult to reproach her for the fact that this historical 
process, so welcome to Czechs and so painful to Germans, appears, in her careful 
account of the details, still as a painful experience. It would perhaps be petty 
to criticize the occasional references to the even more painful events of 1945 that 
occur without regard to the chain of events that began with Munich. 

It is, however, just this chain of events, and their legal significance, that appears 
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once in this book in a distasteful way. This is a detailed report on the work, pu 
lished earlier by the Collegium Carolınum itself in 1962, called Die Sudetenfrage 
in europäischer Sicht and containing lectures and discussions held earlier (1959) 
at what was called, rather euphemistically, a “wissenschaftliche Fachtagung." A 
number of those lectures were just politics, and not very attractive at that, There 
is a distinct attempt, in more than one of them, to defend the Munich agreement 
as a true and peaceful solution of the nationality problems of Bohemia and 
Moravia, presented most absurdly in what purports to be a “legal” investigation 
by Hermann Raschhofer. He ends with the fantastic conclusion that "the rights 
of sovereignty [Gebietshoheit] of the German Reich [sic] over the Sudeten- 
German territories have, on the basis of international law, not yet ceased to exist 
[noch nicht völkerrechtlich aufgehoben]. When the Collegium Carolinum 
shakes off representatives of this sort of flagrant revisionist propaganda, it will 
be better able to claim recognition as a body of scholars, deserving to be taken 
seriously and listened to by the international community of historians. 


University of Alberta, Calgary FREDERICK G. HEYMANN 


PROPAGANDE ET PRESSIONS EN POLITIQUE INTERNATIONALE: 
LA GRÈCE ET SES REVENDICATIONS À LA. CONFÉRENCE DE LA 
PAIX (1919-1920). By Dimitri Kitsikis. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
et Sciences Humaines de Paris. Series "Recherches," Number 9. Travaux de 
l'Insütut d'Histoire des Relations Internationales, Number 3.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 537. 20 fr.) 


Tns is a systematic study of Greek propaganda and pressure groups, which sought 
to influence Allied political leaders and public opinion in favor of Greek territorial 
ambitions at the Paris Peace Conference. 

Greek territorial claims were enormous, especially in the light of the belated 
and modest Greek contribution to Allied victory. They were designed to create, in 
the contemporary phrase, a "Greece of Five Seas” (Ionian, Mediterranean, Aegean, 
Marmara, Black), that is, not only to round out Greece on the Balkan Peninsula 
by acquisition of southern Albania (northern Epirus), Bulgarian Macedonia, 
and all of Thrace, but to extend it eastward to comprise Constantinople, the 
Straits zone, a firm footing on the coast of Ásia Minor, and all of the Aegean 
Islands—in short, to restore in a modern form the Byzantine Empire. The inspirer 
of this dream was Eleutherios Venizelos—a consummate diplomat who through 
sheer personal ability played a role out of all proportion to the importance of 
Greece at the Paris Peace Conference. He had been, with the Serbian Premier 
Nikola Pašić, the principal architect of the Balkan alliance which, through the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, resulted in doubling Greek territory, as it also 
resulted in doubling Serbian territory. When World War I began, Venizelos was 
eager to intervene on the Allied side, but the opposition of King Constantine led 
to a schism and formation of two Greek governments (the pro-Allied Venizelist 
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at Salonika and the neutralist Constantinian at Athens) until 1917 when, through 
Allied intervention, Greece was reunited under the leadership of Venizelos and 
joined the Allies in war. 

With a sense of time wasted and opportunities lost, Venizelos then linde 
an astounding propaganda campaign, which was ably carried out by his Foreign 
Minister Politis and a group of younger men, by training mainly journalists and 
businessmen rather than diplomats, It centered in but was not limited to London, 
for Venizelos regarded Britain as the keystone of the Allies. Anglo-Greek friend- 
ship was an axiom of his policy to the extent that he sacrificed to it the Greek 
claim to Cyprus. “If Greece does not get everything she asks for, it will not be 
the fault of her representatives: they have inundated us with literature," observed 
a member of Parliament. Greek propaganda did not limit itself to the written 
word, but mobilized pressure groups and influential personalities, both Greek and 
foreign. Kitsikis credits the notorious "merchant of death," Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
a Greek by birth, with obtaining, through personal pressure on Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau, Allied authorization for Greece to land troops at Smyrna in May 
1919. 

The study is based, apart from published sources in the Greek and Western 
languages, on documents in the archive of the Greek embassy in London and on 
interviews and correspondence with the survivors of the Greek propaganda team 
of 1919-1920. It bears the imprint of its origin as a doctoral dissertation: whole 
documents are invariably quoted, interpretation is evaded, and no attempt is 
made to assess the effect of Greek propaganda on Allied opinion. But results spoke 
for themselves. The Treaty of Sévres (August 1920) largely realized the dream 
of Venizelos. It was not his fault (he was promptly turned out of office by his 
people, grateful for his successes but weary of eight years of war and internal con- 
flict) that Greece subsequently lost much of its gains by defeat at the hands of 
Kemal Atatürk, 


Florida State University Vicror S. MAMATEY 


LA RIVOLUZIONE RUSSA DEL 1905. Volume I, LA FORMAZIONE DEI 
PARTITI POLITICI (1881-1904). By Valdo Zilli. [Istituto Italiano per gli 
Studi Storici, Number 16.] (Naples: the Istituto. 1963. Pp. 769. L. 8,000.) 


Tens distinguished contribution to the history of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment is conceived as a massive historical introduction to the study of the revolu- 
tionary cataclysm that shook the Russian Empire in 1905. The author begins his 
story in 1881, the year of the regicide and the terminal point in Franco Venturi's 
celebrated work on Russian Populism. In many respects, the present volume 
appears as a deliberate continuation of Venturi's study, upon which at times it 
relies rather heavily. The events of 1905 are reserved for a second volume, but 
the author carries his Penn to the very threshold of the great upheavals of 
that year. 
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The book deals with the ideological and organizational history of political 
parties in Russia during those crucial formative years, an extremely complex and 
variegated subject. It encompasses the crisis and decline of old Populism; the 
rise of Marxism as a dominating ideology; the slow emergence of Social Demo- 
cratic labor organizations; the brief attempts in the late nineties to confine the 
labor movement to purely economic concerns; the formation of a national Social 
Democratic party and the almost simultaneous regeneration of Populism in the 
shape of the Socialist Revolutionary party committed to agrarian socialism and 
possessing a fairly eclectic program and the appendage of a terrorist organization; 
the very hesitant formation of a "liberal" (non-Socialist) opposition party; and, 
finally, the split within the Social Democratic party into the Menshevik and 
Bolshevik groups, amounting in fact to the creation of two independent organiza- 
tions. 

The author tells this story in great detail. Hardly anything is marginal enough 
to escape his attention. The first casual references to Marx in Russian writings 
are as carefully recorded as are the histories of some tiny and short-lived clandes- 
tine organizations. The formidable research effort is based on an impressive range 
of sources, revealing, incidentally, close acquaintance with the modern American 
literature in the field. The documentation is so extensive that it would seem petty 
to reproach the author for the not infrequent use in his references of indirect 
sources in cases where the primary source was clearly available. Yet there are 
some hazards to this procedure, and while I was unable to do any thorough 
checking, in at least two cases the meaning of the original was found to be dis- 
torted as a result of having been strained through a secondary source. Given the 
size of the book and the difficulty of the subject, there are inevitably minor 
errors, but the book as a whole is a finc testimony to the author's precise and 
diligent scholarship. 

The presentation is essentially factual, leaving it to the reader to form his own 
opinion regarding the causal sequences of the events. There is, in particular, no 
clearly articulated explanation of the causes of the unrest that gripped the country 
toward the end of the century, exploding in rebellious students’ demonstrations, 
quickening the pulse of political movements, leading to strikes and widespread 
acts of peasant violence, and finally culminating in the drama of the 1905 Revo- 
lution. To be sure, a long and perhaps unnecessarily discoursive chapter deals 
with the origins and the course of the war with Japan and the impact of the 
defeat on the prestige and power of the government. But the long-term effects 
of the forced draft industrialization of the nineties and the government's desperate 
race against time are touched upon much too lightly. The roots of the Revolution 
that lay in the discontent of the despoiled peasantry, which was forced to bear the 
cost of the great economic effort, would have deserved much more emphasis; so, 
for this matter, would the growing disaffection of the gentry whose position 
within the social structure was being adversely affected by the industrialization. 
Inadequacies of this sort are then reflected in related matters, such as the lack of 
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a clear explanation for Witte's negative attitude toward the zemstvos; nor is there 
a sufficiently comprehensive explanation of the motivations that caused the leaders 
of those organizations to join in the general struggle against autocracy. 

_ There is one point, however, on which the author does offer his own inter- 
pretation of what seems to him a crucial aspect of the prehistory of the 1905 
Revolution, that is, the split of the Social Democratic movement. A large part 
of the book is devoted to the evolution of Lenin's ideas, and the proceedings of 
the fateful congress in 1903 are summarized at length with great clarity. In his 
appraisal the author views the Mensheviks as the dogmatic representatives of 
Western Marxism, while the Bolsheviks, whose ideological and organizational 
continuities with revolutionary Populism are rightly stressed, are credited with 
a creative adaptation of Marxism to Russian conditions. They are said to have 
turned the very backwardness of the country to good political account and are 
praised therefore as a truly "Russian" movement. There is probably much truth 
in this position. The only trouble is that it explains things other than those on the 
author's present agenda. Zilli is writing the history of the 1905 Revolution. But 
the detailed presentation of Lenin's ideas and the story of the split are primarily 
relevant to a history of Russian Bolshevism as well as to that of the October 
Revolution and the subsequent history of the Soviet state. For it is not clear 
at all that the existence of the two Social Democratic groups and the ideological 
. struggles between them before and after the Revolution had much to do 
with the latter's origin, vicissitudes, and outcome. Nor does it seem correct to 
take the eventual victory of Bolshevism for granted, just because it actually 
occurred after three years of an unprecedented and disastrous war effort, It was 
not a foregone conclusion that the development would proceed along "Russian" 
rather than Western lines, as is shown, among many other things, by the decline 
of Bolshevism between 1906 and 1914. For the same reason, it is difficult to accept 
the author's somewhat condescending treatment of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party. It is true that this movement failed to produce an intellectual impact com- 
parable with that of the Marxian social democracy. But it was a profoundly 
democratic movement, exercising a strong appeal to the peasantry—the vast 
majority of the population. In the absence of the war, the party, in all likelihood, 
eventually would have become one of the pillars of the political edifice in the 
country. In a very real sense, it was the most "Russian" of all the political groups 
at the time. There are clear and by no means negligible disabilities to attempts 
at writing history backward from the “ineluctable” victory of Bolshevism, which 
took place in an entirely different period and under entirely different circum- 
stances, 

Thus the main and considerable value of the book lies in the very com- 
prehensive, skillful, and competent array of factual information that gives it 
a unique position in the literature on the subject. Not the least attractive feature 
of the study is the large number of significant trifles that are very much worth 
rescuing from oblivion. To let just one example stand for many: I was glad to 
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be reminded that the phrase "cult of personality" was first used in a Russian 
context in rgor. Revealingly, it occurred in a critical pamphlet against Lenin, 
whose dictatorial ideas and policies caused one of his opponents to hurl at him 
the sacral term Personenkult, which had been previously coined and cast about 
in the debates of the German labor movement. 


Harvard University | ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 


THE PROPHET OUTCAST, TROTSKY: 1929-1940. By Isaac Deutscher. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 543. $9.50.) 


The Prophet Outcast, the concluding volume in Mr. Deutscher’s trilogy (and 
the longest), recounts Trotsky’s odyssey from his departure from Soviet Russia 
to his assassination in Mexico. It is a story told with the insight and partisanship 
of the initiate. Deutscher was deeply involved, as a Polish disciple, in nearly all 
the controversies related in this volume and in close touch with Trotsky himself. 
In addition he has made full use of the Trotsky Archive, both the open and the 
closed sections (a description of the closed section is given in the bibliography). 
Thus he follows with warm compassion the personal tragedies of the Trotsky 
family, reports and analyzes Trotsky’s responses to the momentous crises of the 
thirties culminating in his founding the Fourth International, and outlines in 
detail his political writings. There is even an admirably analytical chapter, worthy 
of a separate review, on “The Revolutionary as Historian,” with due emphasis 
on the History of the Russian Revolution, Throughout the volume one finds, in 
addition, many trenchant observations on Soviet affairs. 

All this is presented in an exalted, lofty style: “The passions of ['Trotsky's] 
intellect and heart, always uncommonly large and intense, now [at the beginning 
of his exile] swelled into a tragic energy as mighty and high as that which ani- 
mates the prophets and lawgivers of Michelangelo's vision." Sometimes, however, 
one wonders about the slightly superhuman scale into which Trotsky’s life and 
work are set. Is, for instance, The Revolution Betrayed really “one of the seminal 
books of this century"? 

Yet while recognizing this volume as a fitting conclusion to one of the major 
works in Soviet studies and a resounding protest against the official falsifications 
of Soviet historiography, one must stil apply to it the canons of "bourgeois 
objectivity.” How valid is Deutscher's image of Trotsky as a prophet, which 
provides the theme for all three volumes? And was there really “a strong element 
of victory . . . concealed in his very defeat,” as stated in the first volume? Trotsky 
was wrong, for example, in expecting an uprising of German workers in 1933 
or a revolution in Western Europe, or in predicting Stalin's early fall. Deutscher 
himself continuously points out Trotsky’s faulty grasp of realities since the end 
of the Russian civil war. In the present volume he observes that "the major 
premise on which “Trotsky set out to create the Fourth International was unreal" 
and that "his ideas and methods and his political character belonged to an epoch 
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toward which the present . . . was hostile." He sums up by observing that “the 
idea pressed toward reality, but . . . reality did not tend toward the ud which 
i$ Marxist jargon for saying that Trotsky was a failure. 

The author also calls attention to the constant contradictions in Trotsky's 
thought. On the one hand Trotsky admitted the "iron necessity" that produced 
the Stalin regime; given the backwardness of Russia, Stalinism was inevitable. He 
furthermore approved of every case of Soviet aggression, in Poland or Finland, 
over the moral objections of many of his followers. On the other hand, he pressed 
ever more vigorously the moralist, humanitarian, and democratic undercurrents of 
"classical Marxism" which, as "Prophet Armed," he had readily brushed aside for 
the sake of success. (Making Trotsky into a representative of “classical Marxism” 
will not sit well with more "orthodox" Marxists.) Trotsky thus never admitted the 
element of truth in the Stalinist impatience to catch up and overtake the capitalist 
West. 

While faithfully tracing these contradictions, however, the author himself falls 
prey to them. In the end he always finds some justification for Trotsky’s views, 
if not in the present then in the distant future, and sometimes by dubious sophis- 
try. He does not rule out, for instance, a Marxist revolution in the United States 
before the end of this century. Khrushchev's de-Stalinization, too, is not taken as 
a response to an obvious necessity, but as a personal vindication of Trotsky. And 
in conclusion, the. Soviet Union, now ranked with the West as an industrialized 
society, 1s said to be rapidly becoming a true worker's state embracing "classical 
Marxism." 'That fact, in Deutscher's opinion, will revive revolutionary Marxism 
in the West: “The West in which a Marxism debased by Mother Russia into 
Stalinism inspired disgust and fear, will surely respond in quite a different manner 
to a Marxism cleansed of barbarous accretions." At this point the reader can only 
blink at the assertion of personal taste, discussion of which, according to the 
Latin adage, 1s useless. By the author's own admission, indeed, his interpretation 
is inspired by a strong dose of wishful thinking: “Iz cannot be, it would bé con- 
trary to all historical sense [italics mine], that so high an intellectual energy, so 
prodigious an activity, so noble a martyrdom should not have their impact eventu- 
ally." Maybe the tragedies and injustices of history are even greater than Deutscher 
thinks. 

An unfriendiy critic of Trotsky might indeed take a very different over-all 
view. With equal justice he might describe him as a resounding political failure 
ever since the revolution was accomplished and new tasks devolved on the regime. 
Lenin criticized him in terms almost identical with those normally applied to 
Stalin: "too much attracted by the purely administrative aspect of affairs"; yet he 
never understood the need for administration as Stalin did. As an irresponsible 
outsider he then turned on the more astute and perceptive Stalin the full fury of a. 
rediscovered democratic humanitarianism. With all the arrogance of the revolu- 
tionary Marxist who considers himself the chosen vehicle of history, he carried his 
opposition to the point of active subversion, calling for no less than the overthrow 
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of Stalin. Surely he, too, bore his share of guilt for the Stalinist terror and the 
horrors of the purges. ü 

As long as it is understood, however, that Trotsky’s story can be interpreted 
variously, there is no need here to quarrel with a reasonably (and at times 
admirably) sound piece of hagiography, which will always be the starting point 
for future biographers of Trotsky. By any standard Trotsky was a remarkable 
man, one of the great figures of revolutionary Europe. He deserves at least one 
eulogy written by a disciple. And even so, how tepid the legacy has become in 
Deutscher's retelling! It will hardly jar the "bourgeois" audience for which this 
work was written. We are apt to remember Trotsky, the exile, not as the implacable 
advocate of a Leninist revolution in the West, but as the helpless prey of the ` 
wicked Stalin and the author of the History of the Russian Revolution. Is that 
victory or defeat for "the Prophet"? 


Washington University Teeovore H. Von Laur 


SOVIET AGRICULTURAL AND PEASANT AFFAIRS. Edited by Roy D. 
Laird. [Slavic Studies Series, Number 1.] (Lawrence: University of Kansas 


Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 335. $7.00.) 


THE interest currently being shown in the problems of Russian agriculture by 
Soviet officialdom emphasizes once more the importance of agriculture in Russian 
affairs. Recently Western scholars have begun to give this problem the serious con- 
sideration it warrants (see the writings of Jasny, Timoshenko, Richter, Volin, 
Jackson, Laird, and others). To this growing corpus can now be added Soviet 
Agricultural and Peasant Affairs, a collection of papers presented to a conference 
of Soviet specialists at the University of Kansas in 1962. The papers have been 
arranged under three broad categories representing the political, economic, and 
physical aspects of Soviet agriculture. Included are a brief outline of the his- 
torical setting of Russian agriculture by D. W. Treadgold, an analysis of the 
politics of Soviet agriculture by R. D. Laird, a discussion of Khrushchev's agri- 
cultural administration by H. R. Swearer, and a survey of the problems connected 
with the use of incentives to increase agricultural output by A. Nove. Also in- 
cluded are papers on the structure and attitudes of the rural population by D. B. 
Shimkin, the problems connected with the efficient formulation of Soviet agri- 
cultural statistics by A. Kahan, and certain problems associated with the choice 
of, assistance to, and production of field and industrial crops by W. A. D. Jackson, 
E. R. Leng, P. E. Lydolph, and N. Jasny. 

While each author has interpreted the general title of the work from the 
viewpoint of.his own discipline, there have emerged nonetheless a number of 
recurring themes: the struggle of economic and political forces for control of 
Soviet Agriculture; the gradual submergence of the kolkhoz system; the search 
for an answer to the age-old Russian problem of centralization or decentralization 
of administrative agencies (in this case agriculture); the relative merits o£ inten- 
sive versus extensive agricultural methods (apparently settled, once more, as of 
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February 14, 1964); the feasibility of incentive payments to Russian agriculturists. 
While the historian will find much of interest in these issues, he may be dis- 
turbed occasionally by the overriding emphasis upon present-mindedness in matters 
relating to the Russian peasantry (Treadgold's essay is a notable exception); The 
overwhelming concern for the bureaucratic and statistical aspects of agriculture 
have dehumanized it. Where are the Maynards, Mackenzie Wallaces, and Be 
mans who “humanized” the peasant for earlier generations? 

Individually the papers and the commentaries make a valuable contribution to 
their several disciplines. The great merit of such interdisciplinary studies is the 
opportunity they afford the specialist in one area of Russian affairs to keep 
abreast of research being undertaken in other areas. While the majority of these 
papers will be of special interest to political scientists, economists, agronomists, 
and sociologists, the Russian historian will find much that can be helpful to him 
(especially the papers of Kahan and Jackson). 

The value of this collection can be measured by the fact that a second con- 
ference, on East European agriculture, will be held in the fall of 1964. The 
format and editing of this volume augur well for the new “Slavic Studies Series” 
of the University of Kansas, of which this is the first volume, 


University of Houston | R. F. Drew 


Near East 


REFORM IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1856-1876. By Roderic H. Davison. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 479. $12.50.) 


Tue period of Westernizing reform known as the Tanzimat has occasioned 
sharp differences in appreciation. To perhaps a majority of Western observers, the 
reform measures were camouflage designed to preclude European intervention. 
To some Turkish critics, the Tanzimat statesmen went too far in trying to graft 
alien institutions onto Turkish society; as a result, they created a fatal dualism. 
To other critics, the reformers were not radical enough; they should have moved 
straightforwardly down the road of secularism. To Davison, there is some truth 
in such varied assessments, but they miss the significant point that the Tanztmat 
period was a “seedtime” in which the Ottoman Empire was “irrevocably com- 
mitted to the path of modernization and westernization." 

As the author sees it, the policy that the Ottoman statesmen adopted could 
not meet the contradictions within the Ottoman situation. Fuad and Ali followed 
European advice while waging a battle against foreign intervention of all sorts. 
They sought to create a fusion of the subject peoples, but the measures adopted 
tended to emphasize separatism and to stimulate the growth of nationalism among 
the non-Moslems. In the end, the passing of Fuad and Ali was INE D a 
period of strong Islamic reaction against Western influence. 

Ottoman reform was also shaped by “personalities and the pure concatenation 
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of historical events.” The eclipse of France removed one of the strongest influ- 
ences for reform. As Ali Pasha failed to provide a successor, his death ushered in 
a period of chaos in Ottoman administration. Had Murad been in vigorous 
health, the constitution of 1876 might have become a going concern. Midhat did 
not merit the charges of insincerity and dishonesty that have been leveled at him, 
but he was no genius, Thus the constitution was stillborn. 

Davison's "preliminary attempt to recount and assess the major reform devel- 
opments" must be reckoned an unqualified success. A multitude of important 
questions still require major research for their elucidation. In assessing the effec- 
tiveness of the provincial and millet regulations, for instance, one must rely on the 
estimates of Western observers and the strictures of Turkish critics instead of 
detailed studies of the actual administration. Át the same time, all the chief 
questions: have been clarified. The author has utilized the extensive Turkish 
memoir and scholarly literature as well as both published and archival Western 
sources. The documentation is meticulous, the notes are where notes ought to 


be, and there is an annotated bibliography of thirty-nine pages. 


University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


AMERICAN INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 1900- 
1939. By John A. DeNovo. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1963. 


Pp. xii, 447. $7.50.) 


Prorzssor DeNovo adheres well to his stated objective: to provide a description 
and assessment in a single volume of American cultural, economic, and diplomatic 
activities in the Middle East during the first forty years of the twentieth century. 
For his purposes, the Middle East corresponds roughly to the Mashriq— Turkey, 
Persia, and the Arab East—avoiding the sometimes broader application of the term 
to the Balkans, the Islamic areas of South and Southeast Asia, or the Maghrib. 

"The author has projected a second volume to cover the years 1939 to 1950. He 
notes that his cutoff point for the present volume, the beginning of World War II, 
was predetermined by practical considerations, particularly the unavailability at 
this point of archival and manuscript sources in sufficient quantity. 

DeNovo divides his account into three chronological periods. In the first, the 
pre-World War I period, he deals naturally with the Ottoman Empire and 
Persia, the paramount local political forces at this time in the area. American in- 
terests in the Middle East in the nineteenth century had been minimal, he notes, 
being largely confined to missionary activities, archaeology, and philanthropy. 
These interests increased in intensity in the first part of the twentieth century 
but not greatly in scope, with a few such exceptions as the Chester project for 
railroad and mining ventures in Turkey. 

The second period deals with the impact that Ottoman disintegration in 
World War I made on these American interests. He treats, for example, Ámer- 
ican reaction to the Armenian massacres, the Palestine problem, and President 
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Wilson’s response to both through his Ring-Crane and Harbord Commissions. 
The author notes that the American delegation at the Lausanne Conference in 
1923; which attempted to resolve the loose ends in the Middle East left over from 
World War I, reflected the true area of American concern at this time in the 
Middle East. Essentially, the delegation was concerned with the rights of Amer- 
ican nationals—missionaries, educators, and the Open Door—and American ideals, 
especially the protection of minorities. The postwar rise of Kemalist nationalism 
and the disappearance of the capitulations, of course, appeared to threaten these 
positions and, therefore, generated serious American misgivings. 

In the third period, covering the interwar years, the author treats, inter alia, 
the continuing American missionary, cultural, and philanthropic efforts in the 
Middle East in the face of growing Turkish, Persian, and Arab nationalism. Two 
new factors, however, were introduced to color American relations: the develop- 
ment of Ámerican oi] interests in the Middle East and the growing importance 
of the Palestine problem. 

DeNovo provides new insights on these periods, particularly in the cultural 
and economic areas. In the process, he demonstrates that, contrary to popular as- 
sumptions, the Middle East was not terra incognita for the United States before 
World War II. Also, while American diplomacy was not a major factor in the 
Middle Eastern developments prior to World War II, American interests had 
perceptibly evolved during the period. Oil and Zionism, for example, were two 
important factors destined to involve Ámerica in the area diplomatically. 

The book is clearly written and well documented. Some might criticize it be- 
cause its sources are essentially Western and largely American. Middle Eastern 
and European sources, for example, are cited comparatively infrequently in the 
book. Nevertheless, this criticism must be weighed within the parameters of the 
state of the art at this point. The historical treatment of this period is just now 
getting under way; therefore, DeNovo's book is indeed a contribution in that he 
has gathered and assessed an enormous volume of source material which, while 
often assumed, had not hitherto been historically evaluated. This, of course, makes 
his book a worth-while contribution to the historical literature of the Middle East 
and a Hilfsmittel for future studies. I am looking forward to the second volume. 


University of Southern California Wrirarp A. BELING 


Africa 


THE IMAGE OF AFRICA: BRITISH IDEAS AND ACTION, 1780-1850. 
^ By Philip D. Curtin. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 
526. $8.00.) | Rx 
Dorre the last few years, American university and commercial publishers have, 
alas, flooded our academic islands with a torrent of slight, ephemeral, and un- 
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worthy books about tropical Africa. We have suffered "potted" histories and 
“quickie” situation reports, dreary clerical compendiums, third-rate imitations in 
the Guntherian manner, scissors-and-paste anthologies, and row upon row of 
thoughtless paperbacks. In the historical field good monographs have been few, 
and sound syntheses rarer. 

Curtin’s Image happily stands above the flood. Some time ago the author evi- 
dently began to concern himself with the interaction of British ideas and West 
African life. He examined the changing way in which Britons had looked at 
Africa and Africans, analyzed the main British experiences in Africa and the 
degree to which those experiences affected the popular and official views of Africa, 
and read widely in the published literature of the day. The author has scrutinized 
the development of the Georgian and early Victorian responses to the challenges 
posed by Britain’s historic connections with Senegambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold and Niger Coasts. The resultant synthesis is the most significant recent 
American contribution to our understanding of the forces active in the shaping 
of the history of modern Africa. 

Curtin masterfully discusses the growth of racial ideas and the conscious and 
unconscious niches into which Britons placed Africans, the prevalent confusion in 
British circles between culture and race (even the humanitarians evidently re- 
garded Africans in an inferior light), the British concept of African “barbarism” 
and their picture of “cardboard savages,” and the consequent development of that 
peculiar ideological construct, the “civilizing mission.” Its companion, “legitumate 
commerce,” receives similar attention. Mortality on the African coast helped to 
order British responses; the author provides an illuminating survey of the chang- 
ing etiology of vector-borne West African diseases. He also adds new insights to 
our understanding of the eighteenth-century utopian schemes. Sierra Leone and 
the Swedenborgian New Jerusalem receive particularly perceptive treatment. 
Geographic and cartographic fancies, the exertions of explorers, the efforts of 
ethnologists and linguists, the legislative and ideological wars between proponents 
and opponents of slavery and the slave trade, and much else find a place. Several 
chapters contain worth-while bibliographical discussions. Curtin concludes with a 
valuable study of British official ambivalence regarding its responsibilities toward 
the “informal” empire that a handful of proconsuls (who themselves expressed 
little ambivalence) had already extended to the peoples of West Africa. 

The image nevertheless remains confused. British attitudes themselves were 
inconsistent; the chart of culture and race—of the European Afrikaanschauung— 
wanders. We therefore view no single consistent historical stream. The author 
has instead elaborated a number of different intellectual currents fashionable at 
the time and interspersed such chapters with discussions of the way in which 
these ideas played a discernible part in the historical development of British West 
Africa. In part, this approach results in a series of thinly connected essays and a 
certain degree of repetition. There is more synthesis than thesis. 

For a book of its complexity, the Image is disfigured by few discrepancies. 
Many might question Curtin’s view of the motives of Granville Sharp, the use of 
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the word "scramble" to connote Britain's interest in West Africa before the 
Napoleonic Wars, the role of Sir Joseph Banks in the later affairs of the African 
Association, internal developments in early Oyo, the events of the Anglo-Ashanti 
war of 1821, and a number of other more trivial points. Though some surprising 
spelling and grammatical errors escaped the proofreader, the book reads well, is 
presented attractively, and is enlivened by intelligently drawn maps and the 
author's attractive photographs. 

This work is not, and was not intended to be, an essay in African history. It 
contributes measurably, nonetheless, to our appreciation of the British factor in 
that sphere and, more narrowly, to the history of the British perception of its 
imperial mission. Every chapter contains memorable quotations and reflections 
that will no doubt merit the attention of present and future generations of 
scholars. 


Harvard University Rogerr I. ROTBERG 


Asia and the East 


CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY: THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT AND 
THE GROWTH OF CHINESE ANTIFOREIGNISM, 1860-1870. By Paul 
A. Cohen. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 11.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 392. $7.00.) 


Tuis careful and balanced account of an early stage of the Sino-European con- 
frontation begins with the opening of the Chinese interior to missionaries and 
traders by the Tientsin treaties of 1860 and ends with the cataclysmic Tientsin 
"Massacre" of 1870. This highly publicized demonstration of Western intrusion 
and Chinese anti-Christian, antiforeign violence destroyed a Catholic church and 
orphanage, four English and American chapels, and caused the death of the 
French consul and his secretary, nineteen priests and nuns, and some "thirty or 
forty Chinese converts." Thus the first large-scale experiment in East-West under- 
standing ended in death and destruction. “In an afternoon a decade's work was 
undone." 

To explain this Professor Cohen has an excellent chapter on the Confucian 
intellectuals' attitude toward orthodoxy and heterodoxy, with the latter repre- 
sented first by Taoism and the teachings of Mo Ti, later by Buddhism, and finally 
by Christianity. Buddhism and Christianity also introduced another factor into 
the problem—xenophobia. Chinese literature on this subject is examined in the 
classics, in the writings of Chinese scholars in the periods of the rise of Buddhism, 
the Jesuit missions of the late Ming and early Ch'ing, and of the return of foreign 
traders and missionaries to the Chinese scene in the eighteenth affd nineteenth 
centuries, | 

The main body of the work deals with the recrudescence of anti-Christian and 
antiforeign activities brought about by the Christian inspired Taiping rebellion 
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which shook the Empire from 1850 to 1865, by the Tientsin treaties of 1858-1860 
which opened up the interior to foreigners, and by the flood of violent and 
salacious literature and poster art which directly incited more than a hundred 
"Missionary Cases" in this decade alone. This contemporary literature is carefully 
explored as to origin and authorship, translated, explained, and eight of the in- 
flammatory posters reproduced in the text. This is done in a scholarly, expert way 
and furnishes one of the most interesting parts of the book. 

Succeeding chapters deal with selected missionary cases in various parts of the 
country, carefully delineating the circumstances of each, the role of the gentry 
and the populace, the efforts of the local officials, the often provocative and oc- 
casionally outrageous activities of zealous priests and bishops, and the generally 
conciliatory but ineffective policy of the Tsungli yamen and the foreign diplomats 
in Peking. The great majority of the cases involve the Catholics and the French 
because they, being the first to move into the interior after 1860, had the most 
contact with the people and local officials. Two cases involve the China Inland 
Mission (British) which entered the field only at the end of the decade, 1868- 
1870. French and British policies and interests are carefully and objectively com- 
pared. 

The aftermath of the Tientsin catastrophe was a strengthening of the orthodox 
Confucian opposition and a new flare-up of antimissionary cases across the 
country, with demands that all Christian activities be terminated in China. The 
Tsungli yamen, however, was conciliatory and realistic. Indemnities were paid 
for Catholic (and Protestant-minor) properties destroyed in Tientsin, local officials 
were removed from office, mob leaders were beheaded, and an official mission led 
by a high Manchu official, Ch'ung-ho, was sent to Paris to apologize. T'he efforts 
to renegotiate the French treaty and restate the missionary problem, however, 
failed, and the “cases” built up to the next international crisis, the Boxer uprising 
of 1900. 

Not as criticisms of Cohen's valuable study, but as suggestions for further 
research in this rich field, three minor points may be raised: to what extent actual 
linguistic and translation difficulties account for the violent objections of the 
literati to Christian gospel, for example, interpreting "communion" as "sexual 
intercourse"; the American missionary practice of "flooding" the interior with 
tracts, carried by native colporteurs for decades before 1860, which might account 
for the use of this method by the Chinese in the decade under study; and the 
importance of the fact that the missionaries spoke and read Chinese—as the 
merchants seldom did—and thus not only made direct contact with the Chinese 
people, but also laid themselves open for misunderstanding on a vast scale. 
Chinese opposition to teaching the language and selling books to foreigners indi- 
cates that this may have been a factor in China's preference of traders to mission- 
aries. 


University of Colorado EARL SWISHER 
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20TH CENTURY CHINA. By O. Edmund Clubb. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 470. $7.95.) 


Tuis extremely useful political history of China covers the period from the fall of 
the Ch'ing dynasty in 1912 to the present—a period of momentous and far-reach- 
ing changes. The author carefully sorts out both the confusing internal events and 
personalities and the complicated relations of China with foreign nations during 
this half century. While the reader may at times feel overwhelmed by the multi- 
plicity of names, he will find it a great help to have all the activities and rela- 
tionships of this period arranged and clarified. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I, "Collapse of the Confucian 
Order," summarizes the warlord period and the nationalist movement of the 
1920's. Part II, “The Nationalist Interregnum," traces the history of the Central 
Government of the Kuomintang from its establishment in 1928 through the second 
Sino-Japanese War to its flight to Taiwan in 1949-1950, together with the con- 
current rise in power and influence of the Chinese Communist party. Part III, 
“The Communist Era in China,” deals with the People's Republic established by 
the Communists in October 1949, describing its domestic and foreign programs 
and activities to 1963. Although there is a minimum of interpretation in the first 
half of the book, the interpretive discussion of the Communist period is full, 
balanced, and thought provoking. 

Mr. Clubb takes great pains to emphasize the domestic roots of Chinese Com- 
munism. “It is this writer's proposition that the Chinese Communists are Chinese 
first and Communists only second. In other words, instead of being a corpus in- 
herited from Marx and Engels via Lenin and Stalin, the Chinese Communist 
doctrine is shaped by China's past.” Even though he goes on to say, “Both ‘Com- 
munism' and ‘China,’ of course, are important factors in the composition called 
‘Chinese Communism’ . . . ," I believe that, in his effort to counteract the popular 
view in the United States that the policies and beliefs of the Chinese Communists 
are wholly alien to China, Clubb may have understated the influence of Marxism- 
Leninism and of the USSR itself. This is a matter of emphasis, however, about 
which there is bound to be disagreement among responsible historians. The work 
is soundly based upon a critical reading of pertinent source materials, but it also 
benefits from the author's own observation of many of the events described, which 
seems to inform, not to prejudice his judgment. The book is well written and is 
as objective in approach and interpretation as is possible when dealing with very 
recent events. 


Cornell University KnicHT BiGGERSTAFF 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF JAPAN. By W. G. Beasley. [The Praeger 
Asia-Africa Series.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. xi, 352. 


$7.50.) 
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Pnorzsson Beasley's previous publications include Great Britain and the Opening 
of Japan, 1834-1858 (1951), Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 1853- 
1868 (1955), and, with E. G. Pulleyblank, Historians of China and Japan (1961). 

The present volume is brief, well arranged, and incisive. It will not replace the 
more detailed studies of Chitoshi Yanaga (Japan since Perry [1949]) and Hugh 
Borton (Japan's Modern Century [1955]), but Beasley writes from a lengthier 
perspective. With postwar Japan not only visible but having a substantial history, 
he can evaluate the course of events since Perry with greater hindsight than 
Yanaga and Borton, who made the pioneer efforts in this regard. What Beasley 
discovers, simply stated, is that Japan has at last become “modern”-—not in the 
bright young pupil sense of the Meiji years or the arrogant power consciousness 
of the 1930's, but in a reasonable and sophisticated way. It has become a secular 
society that nevertheless realizes that the pursuit of wealth is not all there is to 
life, leaving room for a variety of ideals, religions, and ideologies, but without 
overindulgence in any one of them. Japan still has many problems, but, in the 
author's view, is at least as well equipped to deal with them as other modern 
nations. 

The road from Tokugawa isolation to the present relatively felicitous condi- 
tion has been a difficult and often tumultuous one, the course of which the author, 
who is professor of Far Eastern history at the University of London, traces with 
skill. Utilizing his own primary research, he lays a firm groundwork for under- 
standing the forces that undermined the Tokugawa system as "money became 
the prime concern to Japan's feudal rulers" and uses thumbnail sketches of men 
who tried to grapple with the financial problems of the feudatories to dramatize 
statistical data. Later he uses sketches of the early Meiji leaders with equal effec- 
tiveness, and his general analysis of the late Meiji era is sound, based on the best 
monographic literature, As exemplified in his observing that the Mitsui was "one 
of the very few" great merchant families of Tokugawa times to continue to thrive 
in the new era, he catches the subleties of analysis revealed by recent research. 

Similarly with the Taisho and Showa eras he handles such complex matters as 
Kato's superiority over Hara in pushing the liberal cause in the twenties, the 
several streams of the ultranationalist movement, the phenomenon of gekokujo 
(lower echelon pressure in the military), and the coming of the Pacific war with a 
sure hand. He does not attempt new interpretations, but the limited space he can 
give these matters in a general study is utilized to say succinctly what the re- 
searches of Scalapino, Storry, Maxon, Butow, F. C. Jones, and D. M. Brown have 
brought out. 

— Two minor points of criticism may be noted. On page 192 the author speaks 
of "many things in Japan which had hardly been touched by the Meiji reforms" 
and then goes on to discuss religion as a prime example. Not a reform in the 
positive sense, state Shinto was nonetheless an innovation of powerful and far- 
reaching consequence both in the Meiji period and later. Then in the chapter on 
"Japan Becomes a World Power, 1914-1922,” he dwells on continental expansion 
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and army policies perhaps to the neglect of oceanic expansion and naval matters. 
This can, however, be recommended as a fine survey of modern Japan by an 
expert. | 


University of Pennsylvania HrLary Conroy 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES, 1868-1898. By Josefa M. Saniel. (Quezon 
City: University of the Philippines. 1963. Pp. xv, 409.) 


JAPANESE-PHILIPPINE relations in the thirty years before American acquisition of 
the Philippines are important in the study of the development of Japanese foreign 
policy. Although some Nipponese nationalists toward the end of the period were 
interested in expansion to the Philippines, the 'Tokyo government never lost its 
key objective of ending the unequal treaties with the Western Powers. It was 
convinced that an effort to take the Philippines from Spain would seriously im- 
pair Japan's attempt to achieve equality in the family of nations. Dr. Josefa M. 
Saniel, in analyzing the course of Japanese-Philippine relations, 1868-1898, has 
made a major contribution to an understanding of the subject. She has considered 
both official and unofficial relations supporting her evidence by careful research 
in Japanese and Philippine archives. Trade between Japan and the Philippines is 
given particular attention, and a number of appendixes relate specifically to the 
topic. Especially interesting is Appendix IV where the Japanese consul in Hong 
Kong reports to the Foreign Minister in Tokyo the findings of his visit to the 
Philippines in 1886. In an effort to give perspective to developments from 1888 
to 1898, the former date marking the establishment of a Japanese consulate in 
Manila, the author has devoted a chapter to what she calls the prelude and one to 
what she terms the decades of probings (1868-1888). In parts of her study Saniel 
has placed considerable stress on the ideological basis of expansionism, seeking to 
place it in the world context. 

The book is well organized, carefully written, and in the best traditions of 
scholarship. The bibliography is commendable both in organization and content. 
A list of letters and interviews at the end of the bibliography indicates how 
thoroughly the author has tried to utilize all available sources of information. The 
footnotes are extensive, but the author maintains that in a pioneering work they 
could not be reduced in number or content. Few people will probably read word 
for word all the twelve appendixes, a total of ninety-seven pages, often technical 
in nature. In evaluating Saniel’s book I get the impression that she had not 
reached her conclusions before she began her research, but rather allowed her 
findings to speak for themselves. Perhaps this point should not even be mentioned, 
but it can no longer be taken for granted that tentative conclusions in research 
designs are not, in fact, already the final ones. Saniel has made an objective study 
which should survive the crucial test of time. 


St Antony's College, Oxford RUSSELL H. FırreLo 
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POLITICAL THEORY OF ANCIENT INDIA: A STUDY OF KINGSHIP 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO CIRCA A. D. 300. By John W. Spell. 
man. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xxiv, 288. $6.10.) 


In this study, Mr. Spellman attempts a conceptual analysis of ancient Indian po- 
litical ideas. His categories include “The Origins of Government,” “The Divinity 
of Kings,” "The Royal Succession," "Ministers and Councils," "The Rule of 
Law," "Principles of Statecraft," "The King and the Economic System," "Re- 
[icons Aspects of Rulership," and "Revolution." 

Aside from the fact that burgeoning interest. in Indian studies makes any 
contribution in this field of greater interest than formerly, is this work justified 
by any significant difference of approach or superiority of treatment as compared 
to previous studies? The definitive works have been Kane's monumental five- 
volume History of Dharmasastra (1941-58) and Ghoshal's History of Indian 
Political Ideas (1959), both of which Spellman has put to good use, although his 
topical approach produces a volume that in many respects is more helpful than 
the chronological surveys of Ghoshal and Kane. It is closer in scheme to Sarkar's 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (1922) or to Varma's Studies 1n 
Hindu Political Thought and Its Metaphysical Foundations (1952). But it differs 
markedly from Sarkar and the body of earlier writings on Indian polity such as 
Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity (1924) in that there is no attempt here to read into the 
ancient theories any motives or problems characteristic of European experience. 
The whole is written in the terms of ancient Indian concepts and in the context of 
classical Hindu civilization. There are exceptions, however: the discussion of the 
"Mandate of Heaven" which oversimplifies the problem of imperial legitimacy in 
China, and the untenable statement that the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence summarizes "the most prevalent theory of revolution in the world today." 

The author has produced a surprisingly readable text. It avoids the strained 
and specious reasoning and disputation that pass for research in some of the more 
recent writing in this field. Although the book is intended for "university stu- 
dents, government employees, and laymen,” it has high merit as a work of scholar- 
ship. Its chief virtue is the remarkably judicious quality of the argument. In each 
case, conclusions are based upon the original textual sources, but this alone would 
not be sufficient without an understanding of the cultural foundations of these 
same sources. I refer the reader, for example, to the discussion of “Revolution,” 
a problem on which Western commentators on Indian theory usually flounder. In 
this instance, Spellman's presentation affords, by itself, an insight into the nature 
of the traditional polity. The historian who is not an Indologist would be well 
advised to look to the present work for an authentic introduction to the subject. 


University of California, Santa Barbara | D. MackENZIE Brown 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN RURAL INDIA: LAND TENURE AND. RE- 
| FORM IN UTTAR PRADESH, 1800-1955. By Walter C. Neale. [Yale Stud- 
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ies in Economics, Number 12.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1962. Pp. xii, 333. $7.50.) 


Lanp reform has been given a prominent place among newly emergent nations 
of the world that are often burdened by deep agrarian distress. In independent 
India, where that problem has been as grave as anywhere, the first significant 
attempt at land reform came in 1951 with the Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reform Act. Professor Neale has examined this legislation and the program 
initiated under it against the background of the previous 150-year career of the 
agrarian order in the north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. The result is a sound 
and detailed study of considerable potential value to historians in a number of 
fields besides India. 

Neale's main argument is that changes in the land system of Uttar Pradesh 
have been continuous since ı801 when a substantial portion of that populous 
and agriculturally important Gangetic territory came under the East India Com- 
pany's rule. Many of these changes were deliberate attempts at reform; still 
others were inadvertent. But in any case, whether.deliberate or accidental, or 
whether under the British to 1948 or Indians after, these changes failed to 
stem or to reverse the trend toward a deepening crisis on the Gangetic country- 
side. It is, in fact, this condition of deepening agrarian crisis and poverty that 
is the central focus of Neale's study, and he demonstrates that the roots of this 
crisis have not been, nor could they be, touched by previous reform schemes 
because the basic causes of the condition have never been related to land tenure, 
but to other factors. These factors are: a chronic lack of capital for productive 
investment in agriculture, the absence or incomplete introduction of the market, 
the social structure and culture of the north Indian village community, and the 
lack of respect for secular government which I take to mean the persistent 
failure of rational administrative efforts to overcome certain elements of the 
structure and culture of rural Indian society. 

To this principal argument should be added two important subsidiary argu- 
ments of Neale. One is his discussion of the failure of the market to develop 
adequately. The reasons for this failure are excellently discussed, but one prob- 
lem arises. Neale in various places in the book joins other writers in stating 
that the basic failure of British agrarian policies was that they destroyed an old 
system without replacing it with another. Yet, the reasons that Neale adduces 
for the failure of the market to develop seem to include certain of the core 
components of the old system! 

The second subsidiary argument is that the 1951 Zamindari Abolition Act, 
promulgated by an independent Indian government, was not a reversal of pre- 
vious land policies in Uttar Pradesh, but, with some exceptions, represented 
fundamental continuity with British policies. Again, Neale’s arguments are 
sound and persuasive, but perhaps they are incomplete. Scarcely noticed by 
Neale is the tension that existed in British times and continues to exist in inde- 
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pendent India between the requirements of a more productive Indian agriculture 
and those of political stability. The “Oudh Compromise" of the 1860's is prob- 
ably the best example of British concern with political stability over the require- 
ments for land reform in the support that was given to the powerful talukdar 
class of that part of Uttar Pradesh. Features of the zamindari legislation of 
1951 reveal the same concern. Neale states that the Report of the Zamindari 
Abolition Committee was characterized by "radicalism in philosophy and real- 
ism about U.P. [Uttar Pradesh] politics somehow combining to justify a policy 
of leaving the status quo undisturbed." Indeed, one would expect that land 
reform in a dominantly agrarian society like India, if it were not expressly revo- 
lutionary in nature, would ever be weighed against political repercussions. In 
both the British and independent Indian situations, the political factors counted 
for much in the basic design of land reform and hence its lack of success. This 
does not deny the power of Neale's essentially economic argument, but it does 


raise an issue with which Neale, though obviously aware of it, does not ade- 
quately deal. 


University of Minnesota Burron STEIN 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI. Volume I (1884- 
| 1896); Volume II (1896-1897); Volume III (1898-1903); Volume IV (1903- 
1905); Volume V (1905-1906); Volume VI (1906-1907); Volume VII 
(JUNE-DECEMBER 1907); Volume VIII (JANUARY-AUGUST 1908); 
Volume IX (SEPTEMBER 1908-NOVEMBER 1909). (Delhi: Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
1958; 1959; 1960; 1960; 1961; 1961; 1962; 1962; 1963. Pp. xxx, 404; xv, 398; 
XX, 498; xxii, 520; xxiii, 520; xxii, 560; xxi, 576; xxii, 603; xxiv, 668. Volumes 
I-II, $2.50 each; Volumes III-IX, $6.00 each.) 


IN publishing The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi the government of India 
has undertaken a project of vast proportions, and one that will provide indis- 
pensable source materials for the serious student of modern India. It is suggested 
in a foreword that the series will consist of over fifty volumes. Considering the 
fact that Volume IX, however, contains works written to the end of 1909 only, 
it is likely that the original estimate will prove to be a conservative one. 

The collection contains virtually all the writings, speeches, and letters of 
Gandhi, arranged in strictly chronological order. He wrote and spoke in three 
languages, Gujarati, Hindi, and English; thus the editors! task was not only one 
of collection but of accurate translation from the first two languages into English. 
(The entire series is also being published in Hindi, the official language of 
India.) Documents or letters written by Gandhi in the course of his professional 
work as a lawyer and those of a totally routine nature have been omitted. In 
general, however, it is clear from these nine volumes that the editors were not 
inclined to omit anything that could conceivably be of even the slightest sig- 
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nificance, The historian certainly cannot object to this policy, at least so long 
as he is not required to purchase the entire series. 

The arrangement of the material is so strictly chronological that all items 
of a particular date, whether article, speech, or letter, are placed together. A less 
rigid plan might have provided for the arrangement of material according to 
topic within each volume, which would have had certain advantages. Gandhi 
carried on an extensive private correspondence with many individuals concern- 
ing personal problems and especially religious questions. These letters are juxta- 
posed with articles and speeches dealing with extremely vital political issues in 
South Africa and India. The arrangement of material does, however, "reveal the 
richness of Gandhiji’s mind which, while dealing with matters of great public 
importance, concerned itself no less with intimate personal problems of indi- 
viduals." 

The material in each volume is introduced by a helpful preface which pro- 
vides the general background of events for.that period of Gandhi's life. Most 
of the first and all of the other eight volumes are devoted to Gandhi's articles and 
letters written in South Africa. These volumes present much information on 
the evolution of Gandhi's personal and political philosophy during the twenty-one 
years of his work in South Africa. Gandhi's belief in Satyagraha and its moral 
basis as a politica] technique gradually matured and became a fervent faith 
during this period. Increasingly he saw his experiment in South Africa as the 
prelude to a mighty movement for the freedom of India and as the hope for all 
oppressed peoples. In 1908 he declared: "In a country where people suffer injus- 
tice and oppression and are denied their legitimate rights, their real duty lies in 
suffering imprisonment. And further, so long as the bonds that bind have not 
been snapped, I think it is better that we spend our days in jail. This I think is 
the true meaning of religion for those who have faith in God." 


University of Pennsylvania DoxaLo E. SMITH 


THE TWO VIET-NAMS: A POLITICAL AND MILITARY ANALYSIS, By 
Bernard B. Fall. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. xii, 493. $7.95.) 


Tue several parts of this book are highly disparate. The initial historical chap- 
ters constitute an emotionally charged defense of France's colonial role. Four 
succeeding chapters on North Vietnam and five subsequent ones covering 
the decade of postwar French fumbling and the mistakes of the Diem regime 
are more solidly grounded. The author's treatment of the decade since 1953 is 
based largely on personal observation, an opportunity afforded by his freedom 
of access as a French citizen. His polemic approach throughout reflects the deep- 
seated resentment and wounded pride characteristic of French opinion regarding 
events of postwar Indochina. His mood mellows in the final chapter on policy 
alternatives, where he concedes that America's fumbling role may not be entirely 
hopeless after all. | 
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Chapters 11 and m are especially argumentative. The Vietnamese are re- 
minded that they were colonialists long before the French arrived. Pigneau de 
Behaine allegedly headed, in the 1790's, a group of "Katanga-style adventurers"; 
the early colonial administration is mistakenly assigned to the Colonial Office 
instead of the Admiralty. French colonial policy even after 1900, we learn, was not 
mercantilist at all, and it presented no substantial economic advantages to French 
civil servants, investors, and entrepreneurs! French rule, in fact, contributed gen- 
erously to social welfare, popular education, and effective political representation. 
Furthermore, Ho Chi Minh, prior to 1914, made contact with the (then non- 
existent) Ku Klux Klan while residing briefly in Harlem. Governor-General 
De Coux's wartime record of social reform accomplishments is adjudged superior 
to those of the same period in Rhodesia and Mississippi. This bizarre historical 
array prepares the way for Fall's bitter condemnation of FDR's allegedly ground- 
less opposition to the restoration of French rule after World War II. But Roose- 
velt’s plans for a free Indochina, never very clear, were not pursued by the 
Truman administration, even though some aspects of military intelligence co- 
operation with Ho Chi Minh carried over into the fall of 1945. Admittedly, by 
the end of 1945, French troops of the reoccupation were supplied with American 
weapons and were also cooperating with the Viet Minh to rid the country of 
Chinese occupation forces. 

The main body of the book is clearly superior to the early chapters. It in- 
cludes useful biographical sketches of both Ho Chi Minh and Ngo Dinh Diem 
and gives a reasoned explanation of French military failure plus clarifying descrip- 
tions of the two surviving regimes and the character of their conflict. Not every- 
thing in the North has been the epitome of progress and harmony, and yet the 
dictatorial and self-righteous regime at Saigon came so closely to resemble that 
of Hanoi that it afforded no basis on which to rally popular support to Diem. 
Fall's presentation of Bao Dai as an astutely sincere patriot is not very convincing, 
and his contrasting picture of the Ngo Dinh family regime as blindly repressive 
and fanatically Catholic seems also exaggerated. He properly attributes America's 
inability to reverse the unfavorable political trend developing in South Vietnam 
after 1959 to hesitation to interfere overtly and to the mistaken view that the 
developing revolutionary conflict was capable of military solution. Withdrawal 
of blanket Ámerican support to Diem in 1963 was allegedly long overdue. Fall 
proposes that the United States should endeavor, once the guerrilla operation is 
contained, to promote some mutually advantageous economic accommodation 
between the North and South and thus afford opportunity for the more moder- 
ate pro-Russian faction at Hanoi to assert control. Under such circumstances, a 
generally applicable neutralist cordon running from Burma to Laos, to Cam- 
bodia, to South Vietnam might prove feasible. The book's basic argument is 
worth serious consideration, despite its many deficiencies as objective history. 


Ohio University | | Jonn F. Cay 
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THE CRADLE OF COLONIALISM. By George Masselman. (New u 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 534. $10.00.) 


Waar this book is about is not clear from the title. Its dominant theme is the 
Dutch in Southeast Asia, 1595-1629: their navigation, trade, rivalry, and empire 
building in the area, from the initial cape voyage under Houtman to the death 
of Governor-General Coen (about 330 pages), the whole set against the back- 
ground of the maritime-commercial rise, revolt, and international relations of 
the United Provinces in Europe (about roo pages), and native and Portuguese 
trade and imperialism in the Orient (about 30 pages). The author, who “served 
in the United States Government as an expert on Southeast Asia during World 
War II and the postwar years," writes from printed sources, drawing mainly on 
Dutch and English scholarly literature and published documents, with heaviest 
dependence (judging by the footnotes) on syntheses in English, or in English 
translation, by B. Schrieke (1955-57), M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz (1962), D. G. E. 
Hall (1958), J. C. van Leur (1955), P. Geyl (1930-37), J. L. Motley (1856- 
76), and G. Edmundson (1911), and on Dutch documents edited by J. K. J. 
de Jonge (1862-88), H. T. Colenbrander (1919-34), and W. P. Coolhaas (1952- 
60). Appended is an immense (and poorly organized) bibliography, less than 
one-third of which is cited in the footnotes. 

To the general reader this book, in the main factually sound, will have a 
certain usefulness by providing a brief, if superficial, sketch of the rise of the 
Dutch to wealth, power, and independence in Europe; it contains much detail, 
fairly hard to find unless one reads Dutch, on their individual voyages and 
general activities in the Orient. Since almost half of the book is built around 
Jan Pieterszoon Coen, the real founder of Dutch hegemony in the East Indies, 
this is the most extensive treatment in English of the life and role of this key 
fgure. The specialist on. Southeast Ásia and on Dutch history, however, will 
find this work largely a new mixture of old matter, which rarely rises to the 
level of the previously mentioned syntheses. Economic and general colonial 
historians must demur when the author, in creating a theoretical framework, 
advances these propositions: "modern colonialism" began "with the emergence 
of capitalism in western Europe in the sixteenth century," not with the Spanish 
and Portuguese, who still administered their colonies as "feudal domains," but 
rather with the Dutch, "the first to apply the principle of capital investment 
to overseas ventures"; the "cradle of colonialism" was the East Indies, where 
the Dutch "set in motion" its "cycle," a "crucial moment in history," from which 
"flowed the forces that set the pattern of modern colonialism for hundreds of years 
to come.” What about Iberian capitalist enterprise, overwhelmingly private, which 
during more than a century before the Dutch arrived on the colonial scene de- 
veloped the fabulous Spanish American mines, the world's leading sugar industry 
in Brazil, the slave, gold, and ivory trades of Africa, and the far-Aung Portuguese 

"country trade" in Ásia? Use of balancing Spanish and Portuguese sources—2 
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out of 619 items in the bibliography are in those languages—might have prevented 
such simplicities and also might have brought the realization that Dutch-Iberian 
rivalry, much more than Anglo-Dutch (here so stressed), conditioned the charac- 
ter, the direction, and the organization of the Dutch effort in Southeast Asia in 
this period. This volume is attractively printed, supplied with appropriate maps 
and illustrations, and has a good index. 


University of California, Berkeley ENGEL SLUITER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. THE SOUTH- 
WEST PACIFIC SINCE 1900: A MODERN HISTORY. AUSTRALIA; 
NEW ZEALAND; THE ISLANDS; ANTARCTICA. By C. Hartley Grat- 
tan. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1963. Pp. x, 759, xxviii. 
$10.00.) 


A DETAILED report on this excellent, encyclopedic volume would consume twice 
the space allotted for this review. Here is no book for the fireside adventurer to 
curl up with a splash of sun and salt, or a glimpse of bush Australia and the 
southern ice. History students will find much of interest and will regret the 
absence of documentation while applauding the copious, annotated bibliography. 
The most useful aspect is the able presentation of economic history and its bear- 
ing on the area. By including the Antarctic material, which is of considerable 
intrinsic value, the author weakens the unity of a book about the Southwest 
Pacific. À professional tone and a pithy style suit Grattan's cool appraisals. 

The Australian material (235 pages) emphasizes the birth of the Common- 
wealth, the emergence of Labour, the cultural slump in the early twentieth 
century, World War I, the conscription crisis, Hughes at the Imperial War 
Council and at Versailles, White Australia, the Bruce-Page era and the return 
of Labour with the depression, the situation of the aborigines, economic devel- 
opments, Curtin's relations with the US and the Empire, Chifley and Menzies, 
economic prosperity and the split within Labour, and Australia as a middle 
power in the Pacific. Points of interest include W. M. Hughes’s desire for 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, Australia's resistance to full acceptance 
of the Statute of Westminster until 1942, Curtin's move toward the US and his 
compensatory attempt with Smuts and Halifax to promote a permanent imperial 
secretariat in 1944, and the Australia-New Zealand treaty of January 1944, a 
step toward maturity. 

Ninety-two pages on New Zealand explore the economic bases of the islands, 
farm politics under Massey, the ties with Britain and World War I, the Maori 
revival from Carroll to Buck and Ngata, the depression, Labour under Savage 
and Fraser, appearance of a New Zealand culture, Worid War II, and the eco- 
nomic problems of a small nation in a dangerous world. Of particular interest 
are the recent increase and urbanization of the Maori, the economic sections, and 
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the closely interrelated analysis of the stresses of life in a welfare utopia, suc- 
cessful but in the Swedish manner. 

The three long chapters on the islands of the Southwest Pacific cover, in 221 
pages, New Guinea, Nauru, the Samoas, Fiji, and the British High Commission 
Territories, the large French interests, and the German islands: their colonial 
systems, the First World War, Australian and Japanese areas, the impact of 
technological civilization, the birth of politics, the hurricane impact of World 
War II, the dilemmas of colonialism and self-government. The author pays par- 
ticular attention to New Guinea and shows an excessive impartiality discussing 
the Indonesian drive toward Dutch New Guinea. He notes the need for consti- 
tutional revision in American Samoa, and, writing on the Fiji-Indian problem, 
introduces new leaders such as Sukune, and the anti-Asian, Apolosi Nawai. 
There is less than expected about the indigenous peoples of the islands. Some 
readers may feel as I do that the Pacific war—the American war—is sketched 
very briefly. There is a wealth of interesting detail in this section. 

The 151 pages on the Antarctic address the sagas of the heroic age of Arctic 
exploration; the attack phase under Scott, Shackleton, and Amundsen; the mod- 
ernization of whaling; the national rivalry, including the Nazi attempt to jump 
the Norwegian claim area; the ascendancy of science; the achievements of Admiral 
Byrd and the Little America bases; the anticlaim position of the US; British 
disputes with Árgentina and Chile; and the achievements of an international 
balance based on the relative paucity of natural resources—a balance that the 
author warns may not be maintained for long. Full coverage is given to the work 
of Fuchs, Ronne, the Australians with ANARE, the eleven-nation IGY program; 
American operations and the twelve-power Ántarctic treaty drawn up in 1959. 

There is but brief comment on nuclear events in the area. Japanese admin- 
istration in the Carolines is skimped, and phenomena such as the “Cargo Cults" 
are barely identified. Inevitably some islands (Woleai, Atoll, Alofi, French Frigate 
Shoals, for example) are omitted; “Caronel” should be Coronel, and “Takesi 
Ngata" is certainly Takesi Nagata. 


Colgate University CHARLES S. BLACKTON 


THE GOLDEN AGE: A HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF VICTORIA, 
1851-1861. By Geoffrey Serle. (Parkville: Melbourne University Press; distrib. 
by Cambridge University Press, New York. 1963. Pp. 455. $12.00.) 


Á GREAT vintage year in Australian historiography was marked in 1963, and 
this book is one of its outstanding products. The earlier laborers in Clio's Austral- 
ian vineyard have cultivated the brief survey and the narrowly defined mono- 
graph almost to the exclusion of other historical studies. Here, in contrast, is a 
well-balanced account of the formative decade in the leading Australian colony 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. It represents an effective fusion 
of original research and a synthesis of monographic literature. The contempo- 
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rary cartoons, sketches, water colors, and early photographs ably M the 
text. 

Rarely has the historian of a British colony the good fortune to base so 
many significant events compressed into such manageable bounds of time and 
space. In 1850 the Port Phillip District of New South Wales was created a 
separate colony and named Victoria. In 1851 gold was discovered, and within a 
decade its population grew from 77,000 to 540,000. Until the closing years of the 
century it remained the most populous of Australian colonies. This was the first 
major gold rush with which British colonial officials had to contend. On the 
whole it was an orderly affair, although administrative maladroitness resulted 
in the exchange of shots at the Eureka Stockade, giving Australians that symbol 
of armed resistance to tyranny which seems to be a prerequisite of all national 
mythologies. While these events were transpiring, the legislature in Melbourne 
was drafting a new constitution, incorporating what was possibly the most 
powerful conservative upper chamber in a British colony, to make the transition 
in 1855 from representative to responsible colonial self-government. Such sig- 
nificant issues were dealt with as the introduction of the secret (“Australian”) 
ballot, manhood suffrage (counterbalanced by provision for plural voting), and 
the adoption of the eight-hour working day on government projects. Major 
problems, which were to confound the political scene for years to come, such as 
"unlocking the land" (to release some of the land controlled by the pastoralists 
for the use of the small farmer), protectionism and its intercolonial repercussions, 
and "White Australia," were first confronted in this decade. These themes will 
be continued in the two further volumes that the author has promised in which 
he hopes to bring the story of the colony to 1900. 

Although Geoffrey Serle's treatment reveals a political bias, he handles with 
assurance the economic and social ramifications of the eruption of this new 
colony and its new inhabitants. Gold had attracted adventurers from many parts 
of the world, but primarily Britons of a sort different from those who had earlier 
been drawn or dispatched to eastern Australia. Sport receives its Australian due. 

It is a pity that this book is so expensive. It deserves to be read not only by 
British imperial historians and the modern subspecies of the venerable genus, 
but by those concerned with gold-rush days in California and elsewhere. 


University of Waterloo K. A. MacKmpy 


Americas 


THE FIRST NEW NATION: THE UNITED STATES IN HISTORICAL 
AND COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE. By Seymour Martin Lipset. n 
York: Basic Books. 1963. Pp. xv, 366. $5.95.) 


Prorsssor Lipset has made a valiant attempt to draw upon historical materials 
for the analysis of contemporary social problems. Two broad themes occupy his 
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attention: he seeks to define the social conditions that make a stable democracy 
possible, and he is concerned with the extent to which the American experience 
was representative or exceptional. Both are important in Ed the past 
as well as the present. 

The discussion focuses on three problems: A consideration of the process of 
establishing national authority and identity compares the United States in the 
early years of the repüblic with the emerging nations of today. Án analysis of 
religious and trade-union development inquires into the extent to which Ameri- 
can character has changed. These two sections lead into an extended examination 
of the American value system to which equality and achievement are central. 
The comparisons that enliven the account are thought provoking, and the con- 
nections to theory are stimulating. The result, nevertheless, is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

The fault lies not in the use of historical data but in the mode in which the 
technique is applied. Lipset frames the problems he addresses by reference to 
contemporary issues as conceptualized in sociological theory; then he adduces data, 
mostly from secondary sources, to support or qualify his hypotheses. His con- 
clusions, however, can only be as sound as the sources on which they rest, and he 
runs the risk of wrenching events out of their context. 

The opening section of the book illustrates these difficulties. The American 
experience in the first half century after independence does reveal the problems of 
new nations established since 1945. There are suggestive parallels in economic 
policy, in the search for a national identity, and in the role of intellectuals. The 
analogies to which Lipset points raise suggestive questions about both the present 
and the past. 

The comparisons are, however, sometimes pushed too far. For instance, strong, 
often dictatorial, leaders dominate the newly liberated countries of the past two 
decades; these men seem to exemplify Max Weber's proposition that “charismatic 
authority" resting "upon faith in a leader who is believed to be endowed with 
great personal worth" is one of the ways in which a regime may gain legitimacy. 
In the analysis of this proposition, the first President of the United States becomes 
a model of charisma; "in his time, George Washington was idolized as much as 
many of the contemporary leaders of new states." 

In this instance, the comparison obscures rather than enlightens. Apart from 
its underestimation of the opposition to Washington during his second adminis- 
tration, it misjudges the respect that was accorded him. During his own lifetime, 
Washington was most often praised by comparison to Cincinnatus, the leader 
who voluntarily surrendered power to return to the plow. Washington became 
the embodiment of Republican integrity not because of the exceptional Weemsish 
traits attributed to him in the nineteenth century but because he was content to 
be a citizen like any other. 

In this crucial respect, his role was certainly unlike that of the chiefs of state 
of the contemporary new nations. I suspect that the author may also have gone 
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astray in the discussion of the development of political parties and of foreign 
policy in the early decades of the American Republic. But, used with caution, his 
book offers stimulating insights into historical problems viewed in the context of 
present-day analogues. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


THE QUEST FOR POWER: THE LOWER HOUSES OF ASSEMBLY IN 
THE SOUTHERN ROYAL COLONIES, 1689-1776. By Jack P. Greene. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1963. Pp. xi, 528. $3.50.) 


Prorgssor Greene, in an engagingly frank preface, has suggested most of the 
criticisms that will be made of this significant study. The book belongs to a rather 
old category of institutional history. Except for summary observations in an intro- 
ductory section, the author makes little attempt to relate the history of the lower 
houses he has studied to the economic, social, and political life of the colonies 
they served. The reader often wishes that he knew more about the substantive 
political issues that precipitated debate of constitutional issues. Inevitably, it 
might almost be said, the author reaches the conclusion, as stated also in the 
preface, that "institutional momentum was primarily responsible for the emer- 
gence of the lower houses." For such a view there is much to be said, but for 
many this conclusion will be less than satisfying. 

These points of criticism make it all the more important that Greene's con- 
tribution to our knowledge of an especially significant chapter in American history 
be explained. The main part of his text deals with the development of the lower 
houses between 1689 and 1763 and goes far toward providing an answer to a 
critical question: how did the lower houses of assembly acquire the power and 
the capacity for leadership they so obviously demonstrated during the subsequent 
clash with imperial authority? Selected for study are the assemblies of Virginia, 
the two Carolinas, and Georgia, all of them southern, but colonies that also were 
much more representative than one might think at first glance. They include both 
the oldest and the youngest of the colonies and two that passed during this period 
from proprietary to royal control. In a topical arrangement, a great wealth of de- 
tail is brought into order under four main headings: the control acquired by the 
house in each colony over finance, the civil list, legislative proceedings, and execu- 
tive affairs. Whatever may be the room left for further investigation of the ques- 
tion of why it all happened, one puts the book down with confidence that he has 
at hand a ready and sure guide as to when and how it happened. In the case of 
no other of the colonies, considered singly or collectively, do we have a N 
dependable and useful guide. 

The nearest thing to it that we previously have had is Labaree's Royal Govern- 
ment in America. Naturally, there is some duplication of subject matter, but 
Greene’s book is distinctly complementary to Labaree’s. Labaree wrote from the 
point of view of Whitehall and necessarily dealt with many problems by way of 
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example. Greene writes from the point of view of Williamsburg or Charles Town, 
and because his work covers a more limited area, he is able to be more complete. 

His conclusions, though not startling, are of great interest. It was in the con- 
trol of finance that the lower houses won their greatest victories. Much less im- 
pressive was the control they gained over the civil list and over their own pro- 
ceedings, but remarkably impressive was the extent to which they were able to 
usurp the functions of the executive. Having become by 1763 the center of power 
in the government of the colonies, they responded to the new imperial policy 
as a direct challenge to their own power and to their sense of what was right 
under a British constitution of government. In a concluding discussion of the 
resulting crisis, Greene invites us to read the Declaration of Independence, and 
more especially Jefferson's indictment of the government of George HI, as much 
less the rationale of a final decision for independence and much more as evidence 
that the central issue was "the preservation and consolidation" of the powers of 
the lower houses of assembly. To this conclusion all of us must pay respectful 
attention. 


Princeton University WesLeY FRANK CRAVEN 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume VII, OCTOBER 1, 
1756, THROUGH MARCH 31, 1758. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. 
[Sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xxvi, 427. $10.00.) 


Tits volume of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin covers a period in Franklin's 
life that was largely filled with military and political activities. 

It was precisely within these months that there came into climactic focus a 
complex series of issues, chiefly constitutional, in the history of Pennsylvania and 
the British Empire; a preponderance of the documents printed in this volume 
concern this crisis, Many of these documents were written by Franklin himself 
and many by Franklin jointly with others; many others are documents represent- 
ing matters with which Franklin had to deal. 

The problem of Indian relations, for example, was especially troublesome for 
Pennsylvania. The transition from provincial control of Pennsylvania's relations 
with the Indians to imperial administration of all Indian affairs in the northern 
department under Sir William Johnson, reinforced by the peremptory orders of 
the commander in chief, the Earl of Loudoun, was just being effected. Franklin 
and the Pennsylvania Assembly approved of this change, but the proprietary 
party, represented by Richard Peters and aided by the "Quaker faction," actively 
opposed, even sabotaged, the effort. The proprietary interest thus found itself at 
issue not only with the Assembly, but with the imperial interests as well. Franklin 
participated in continued negotiations with the Indians, advised Governor Denny 
on the transition, and wrote speeches for the governor to deliver to the Indians in 
the Treaty at Easton. 

On the question of the quartering of imperial soldiers in Philadelphia, how- 
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ever, the Pennsylvania Assembly found itself in difficulty with Loudoun. The 
Assembly had extended to Pennsylvania relevant portions of the British Quarter- 
ing Act, but this enactment had been disallowed in England on the ground that 
it evaded the colony's responsibility to quarter soldiers in private homes, if neces- 
sary, in time of war. Upon Loudoun's demand that soldiers sent to Philadelphia 
be provided quarters and supplies, there ensued a long and bitter argument be- 
tween the Provincial Commissioners and the Assembly, on the one side, and the 
governor and the military on the other, over the kind, amount, and quality of 
housing and supplies the colony should furnish. The controversy was finally 
settled on the basis of suggestions made by Franklin, but beneath the controversy 
there was the broad question of quartering soldiers in private homes, one of the 
constitutional issues in the era of Ámerican independence. 

Also in connection with the problem of defense, the Assembly demanded that 
the proprietors’ land be taxed, along with all other property, for the defraying of 
wartime expenses. Were the proprietors property owners like any other, or were 
they feudal lords or rulers whose demesne could not be taxed? The proprietors 
did, indeed, indicate a willingness to have their land taxed for purposes of de- 
fense, but they insisted that it should be done in a manner prescribed by them— 
a manner that would have been clearly privileged as compared with the status of 
other taxpayers. 

Ágain, it was during this period that the place of the instructions from’ the 
proprietaries to the governor in the constitutional structure of the province came 
under scrutiny and discussion. The Assembly, while it demanded the right to see 
the governor's instructions on occasion, emphatically declared that they "are by 
no Means Laws in this Province." 

Finally, when the Council suggested amendments to the proposed appropria- 
tions bill, the Assembly's restraint came to an abrupt and almost violent end, and 
on January 26, 1757, it presented to the governor a "remonstrance" that reviewed 
the issues between them: the manner of taxing the proprietors' lands, and, most 
fundamental of all, "our just Rights by the Royal and Provincial Charters, and 
the Laws of this Province as an English Representative Body," to frame a money 
bill without amendment, not contrary to the laws of England or to any royal 
Instruction. 

In this "remonstrance" the Assembly appealed over the heads of the proprie- 
tors and their governor to the King and accused the proprietors of intervening, 
- by their opposition to the bill for the issuance of money for defense, between the 
province and the sovereign, and of behavior "injurious to the Interests of the 
Crown, and tyrannical with Regard to the People." While the governor had ob- 
ligations to the proprietor, said the Assembly, its greatest responsibility was to the 
crown and to the people. 

Franklin probably assisted in the writing of this document, if he did not write 
it in its entirety. In any case, two days later the Assembly formally resolved to 
ask Franklin and Isaac Norris to go to a to present its complaints to the 
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proprietors in person (Norris declined). This document, and the thinking it rep- 
fesents, provided Franklin with the principal base for his negotiations with the 
proprietors. 

Franklin arrived at Falmouth on July 17, 1757, and first saw Thomas Penn 
between August 13 and 16, 1757; on August 20 he presented to Penn the “Heads 
of Complaint" that was to serve as the basis for his negotiations with the proprie- 
tors. These "heads" centered about the conflict between proprietorial instructions 
and the charter right of the Assembly to give its "advice and Concent" to the 
governor in the making of laws, to pass money bills without amendment, and to 
impose taxes on all property, including that of the proprietors, for defense. 

Throughout these controversies, with Franklin acting as the chief protagonist 
of the Assembly, certain profound constitutional issues were emerging in the 
1750's in the relations between most of the colonies and the mother country, 
proprietary colonies and royal colonies alike. These issues are in essence the same 
as some of those which were to reappear in new forms and with new bitterness 
in the era of independence. 

It was not merely as an agent for a malicious, power-hungry Assembly, there- 
fore, that Franklin went to England in the summer of 1757. It was as an exponent 
of a colonial challenge to the current but ill-defined constitutional relationships 
between colonies and mother country, although Franklin himself may not have 
comprehended, as yet, the broader imperial significance of his mission, It may 
have been true, as Richard Peters warned Thomas Penn, that Franklin would 
have changed Pennsylvania from a proprietary colony into a royal province. But 
Franklin, despite the continental and imperial thinking already indicated, for 
example, by his participation in the Albany congress in 1754 and his correspond- 
ence with William Shirley in 1755, was apparently, at the time of his first mission 
to England, still thinking chiefly in terms of "his country" —Pennsylvania—and 
not of all the colonies—or “America”—as a whole. 

Certainly, so far as Franklin personally was concerned, his voyage to England 
to present the complaint of the Pennsylvania Assembly to the proprietors was one 
of the epochal turning points of his life. 

Meanwhile, "the many-sided Franklin" continued as he could his scientific, 
literary, and humanitarian activities. He found time to correspond on scientific 
subjects, often at considerable length, with Peter Collinson, John Lining, Giovanni 
Battista Beccaria, Cadwallader and David Colden, and others; he was elected a 
member of the Royal Society in 1756 and formally admitted at a meeting 
of the society in London on November 24, 1757; and he found time to prepare 
the tables and write essays on various scientific subjects for Poor Richard. 

He continued to prepare Poor Richard Improved, including its literary con- 
tent of poems and aphorisms culled from many sources, until the issue for 1758, 
which was his last. It was this number of Poor Richard that contained the fa- 
mous compendium of aphorisms from the almanac that is known as “The Way 
to Wealth" or “Father Abraham's Speech.” 
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Franklin's gentle humanitarianism continues to show in his work for the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, in his interest in the Academy (although he had definitely 
broken with Provost William Smith and feared ruin for the Academy if Smith 
continued as its head), in his interest in education for Negroes, and even in his 
letters to Deborah (“my dear child"), to Jane Mecom, and to Elizabeth Hubbard. 

The work of the editors, always superb, reaches a high point of excellence in 
the critical bibliographical essay which serves as an introductory note to "The 
Way to Wealth." This essay is a first-rate scholarly contribution in its own right; 
it also deserves special notice because it provides a salutary corrective to the 
twentieth-century myth of Franklin as exclusively the patron saint of chambers 
of commerce and savings and loan associations. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON. Volume IIl, 3 MARCH 1781-31 
DECEMBER 1781. Edited by William T. Hutchinson and William M. E. 
Rachal. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xxv, 381. $10.00.) 


Any reviewer of this volume short on time and not handicapped by a conscience 
will find all the makings of his review in the editors’ admirably succinct and 
comprehensive introduction. For the reviewer with the notion that a book must 
first be read to be reviewed, there are certain compensations for his by no means 
inconsiderable pains. As one goes through the papers of this leader of Congress 
written in the nine months following the ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, he is first struck by the really extraordinary reticence of the man, which in 
turn poses an intriguing and rather important question. Even in the twenty-two 
letters signed by Madison alone—all but two addressed either to Jefferson or to 
Edmund Pendleton—Madison drops no hint of the Virginian who presumably 
lived and breathed in Philadelphia; and, while the letters and papers demonstrate 
that the mind of the public man functioned with cogency and incisiveness, Madi- 
son, by almost never succumbing to the common temptation to speculate and 
generalize, betrays no political philosophy nor any ultimate objectives underlying 
his political actions. Surely these are the papers of a politican intent on holding. 
things together in the face of threatened disaster, judging each political measure 
and expedient by its immediate.and direct effect and with little thought to its 
deeper implications for a problematic future. 

But are they? Was Madison in fact always the pragmatic politician who on 
occasion formulated and expounded political theories or principles only for the 
practical and specific purposes of the moment: to create a viable union of the 
states, to secure the ratification of the Constitution, to oppose Hamilton's political 
and economic program, to thwart the Federalists and secure the election of 
Jefferson? Or was Madison in 1781 the canny political theorist advocating policies 
and measures calculated not only to serve the moment but also, and more im- 
portantly, to nudge the country toward those nationalist goals he then discreetly 
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pürsued and would soon openly avow? The obvious answer that he was both and 
neither may be near the truth, but it does not take us very far unless we are sure 
precisely when he was the one and when the other. The case for Madison’s strong 
nationalist bias in 1781 rests largely on his famous proposed "implied power” 
amendment to the Articles (March 12), but it can be argued that given the cir- 
cumstance the amendment could well have been the work of an astute politician 
unencumbered by ideological preconceptions of any sort, and, as Donald Dewey 
notes in an unpublished paper, the advocates of the case for Madison's convinced 
nationalism in 1781 must come to terms with Madison's letter of November 18 
to Jefferson. 

The footnotes, though as praiseworthy, are less interesting than in the first 
two volumes. Áfter constructing note after note correcting false rumors about the 
the southern campaign supplied to Madison by his regular Virginia correspond- 
~ ents, Joseph Jones and Pendleton, the editors must have greeted the news of 
victory at Yorktown with rejoicing, as I did. 


College of William and Mary W. W. Assor 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE CONSTITUTION. By Clinton Ros- 
siter. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1964. Pp. x, 372. $6.75.) 


Prorzssor Rossiter, like others who set out to treat a particular contribution of 
Hamilton, exemplifies the need to understand the whole man. This author took 
to the invitation with enthusiasm. While his emphasis and detail are what the 
title promises, he gives us a discerning, spirited portrait of “the many Hamiltons 
in one.” And the swiftest strokes are informed with thorough study and zestful 
critical appreciation. We are told that in preparation of the volume the author 
underwent a change in his own view of Hamilton. It is one for which the reader 
is grateful, for it has nothing to do with bias. Rather it produced a frank avowal 
that in treating a man of passion one must be "historian-as-artist" along with 
"historian-as-scientist." The result is a work of feeling, rightly tempered by prac- 
ticed judgment. The book matches Frederick Scott Oliver's essay of two genera- 
tions ago for its imbuement in a romantic personality, ardent in the noble purpose 
of creating a nation. 

Lest anyone suppose that the colors are chosen from a limited palette, let me 
record that Rossiter has diligently examined the documents, not merely with for- 
mal sufficiency, but with comprehensive care. In elaborate notes the reader may 
check him in every opinion, not to speak of discovering fresh evidence. 

It 1s shown that Hamilton's service to the Constitution was in the decade be- 
fore Philadelphia, in urging the imperative of a convention, and was even more 
in the decade that followed in making the Constitution a living instrument of 
national achievement. His performance at the convention itself is properly pre- 
sented as comparatively minor. This was owing to his excess of candor and defici- 
ency of judgment in his principal speech, his crippled position in the antination- 
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alist New York delegation, and his long absences from the sessions, besides causes 
less readily defined. This chapter must have been a severe disappointment to 
Hamilton, but a failure from which he recovered with renewed resolve. 

He found a framework not to his liking, but no overmatch to his will, first 
to get it ratified, and then to pluck from it powers of government that surprised 
his most hopeful colleagues, In effect, in his Treasury policies supported by bold 
opinions, and in his unremitting aid to Washington and covert management of 
much of Adams' administration, he was a one-man second constitutional conven- 
tion. If his efforts at Philadelphia in 1787 went awry, he forthwith compensated 
in full measure by giving the Constitution marching orders. It is this epoch of 
action, enveloped in commanding argument, that Rossiter particularly celebrates 
in our constitutional history. 

Hamilton knew that what economists of his day, and too persistently since, 
call wealth is not material goods but rather the capacity for social organization. 
This needed the selfish incentive of those who would profit, but vastly more it 
required energetic central government. Hence his molding of the Constitution, 
once we had it, was part and parcel of his aims. Was he principally economist or 
political scientist? Make the blend by calling him, in the older honored term, 
political economist or, more vaguely, statesman, it is still true that his forte was 
politics. In this I believe Rossiter agrees and has demonstrated, never in the nar- 
row sense of private practitioner for which Hamilton had neither talents nor 
inclination, but as lawgiver in its estimable meaning. 

This is not a study of the departed, unless we speak of the pregnant past. On 
every page Rossiter reveals Hamilton's gift for anticipation of the shape of things 
to come. Long lapses from his counsel intervened, but in our own time we see his 
forecast of competence and responsibility in national government realized and 
proliferated. The front page of every day's newspaper manifests the role that 
Congress, the White House, and the federal courts are expected—fearfully or 
hopefully—to play. Parties in power shift, but the current that bears them for- 
ward gains in strength. Poverty that used to be an individual misfortune becomes 
a national concern. The complexion of schools in a Virginia county must respond 
to national command. Integration in its immediate denotation is but a symptom 
of the integration in our national life, which Hamilton projected. Doubters will 
be instructed by Rossiter's impressive recital. 


Hofstra University Broapus MITCHELL 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN JEFFERSON'S VIRGINIA, 1790-1830. By Richard 
Beale Davis. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. x, 
507. $8.75.) | 

IN this compendious work Mr. Davis endeavors to demolish the myth that the 

Virginians of Jefferson's day, in Henry Adams’ words, "concentrated their thoughts 

almost. exclusively upon politics.” Ranging widely and efficiently over a terrain 
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explored sector by sector before but only now mapped in its entirety, Davis offers 
an impressive "assemblage of evidence" that he believes adds up to "the broad 
outline of-an image" of a rich and varied intellectual life in Jeffersonian Virginia. 
The period extends from 1788 to 1829; the Virginia conventions of these years 
standing as symbols of its rise and decline. The unity of this Virginia age is not 
clearly defined, but Jefferson is taken as its dominant figure, and it 1s characterized 
generally as sanguine, cosmopolitan, neoclassical, republican, and aristocratic, ex- 
emplifying the best qualities both of the Fols EUH and of the native tradi- 
tion of gentle learning. 

Each chapter is devoted to a major field of social and intellectual life: formal 
education, reading and libraries, religion, agricultural theory and practice, science, 
the fine arts, literature, law and oratory, politics and economics. Only the last 
chapter is familiar ground to the nonspecialist, and it might have been omitted 
but for the author's desire to present a rounded view of his subject and his con- 
viction that the Virginians' intellectual distinction helps to explain their political 
leadership in the new nation. Not surprisingly, Davis, a professor of American 
literature well known for his Virginia studies, gives the most painstaking con- 
sideration to belles-lettres. His chapter on this subject runs nearly one-quarter the 
length of the book, and it offers an introduction unsurpassed anywhere to the 
literature of Virginia from the Revolution to the 1830's. On its merits this litera- 
ture makes no strong claims, but it was more extensive than is generally appreci- 
ated, not inferior to what was produced in other parts of the country in the same 
period, and it furnished the prototype of the "Virginia novel" a full generation 
before Kennedy's Swallow Barn, as well as the native seedbed of Poe's poetry. 
The principal figures in all the fields of intellectual endeavor are at least familiar 
names to the historian. These are sure to be better appreciated for Davis’ efforts, 
while many others are brought forcefully to view for the first time. The book, 
which includes a bibliography, is virtually an encyclopedia of its subject. As such, 
its distinction does not lie in any particular area but rather in its encompassing 
survey of the whole cultural configuration of Jeffersonian Virginia. 

This is all very useful and instructive, but it is doubtful that Davis has ex- 
ploded the myth. Indeed, he may only have run into the opposite myth, well 
established in Virginia historical lore, of a Jeffersonian "golden age." A tone of 
praise, even of advocacy, pervades the work, and the material calling for descrip- 
tion is so overwhelming that the author makes only occasional perfunctory bows 
in the direction of critical analysis. Indeed, too, he may not have asked the right 
questions. For the question is not whether Virginians were thinking but whether 
they were thinking creatively and, so far as they were, whether their thoughts were 
taking root in Virginia society. Davis is aware of the problem; he records many 
blighted promises, notes the failure of any literary magazine to survive as long as 
two years, and reveals the ineradicable amateurism of Virginians’ work in the 
arts and sciénces, excepting agriculture. He quotes Francis Walker Gilmer's bitter 
lament:. “O that I had only a fortune to. pursue the bent of my own wishes with- 
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out being condemned to the galley of the Common Law ... . as itis, we must 
satisfy ourselves with a little neighborhood reputation for good sense, a newspaper 
compliment for learning, & a tea table panegyric for wit." But instead of probing 
the sources and effects of this malaise, Davis emphasizes the great handicaps that 
the rural plantation society presented to intellectual production and marvels that 
the educated class accomplished as much as it did. He points to "vigorous poetic 
activity" and compares the results, while unremarkable, to the endeavors north 
of the Susquehanna. Yet the principal versifier, the lawyer-judge St. George 
Tucker, was little recognized even in Virginia; more importantly, though the 
achievement was yet to come, something was starting to life farther north, while 
in Virginia the ground was as barren at the end of the Jeffersonian age as it was 
at the start. Thus it was in most fields. The intellectual activity led nowhere, or 
only to distorted images of itself. The end was actually reached at least a decade 
before 1830. As Davis remarks, William Wirt knew "the glory of Virginia" was 
passing when he wrote his Patrick Henry, and that biography, published in 1817, 
1s perhaps a better cultural symbol of the decline than the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1829-1830, which placed a political punctuation point to it. 

Students of Virginia history and intellectual history generally will be long in- 
debted to this admirable work of scholarship, deservedly the first recipient of the 
annual award of the American Association for State and Local History. The 
book's faults are probably inseparable from its virtues. If one wishes that Davis 
had been less descriptive and more critical, one must also recognize that in laying 
out a broad field of investigation he has made a contribution of first importance 
in itself. 

University of Virginia Merritt D. PETERSON 


STATUS AND KINSHIP IN THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE: STAND- 
ARDS OF SELECTION IN THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF JOHN 
ADAMS, THOMAS JEFFERSON, AND ANDREW JACKSON. By Sid- 
ney H. Aronson, [Publication of the Center for the Study of the History of 
Liberty in America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 274. $5.95.) 


Tuis book is a fruitful result of the cross-disciplinary approach to history which 
has been so long a-borning. Mr. Aronson, a sociologist with obvious competence 
in history, has applied the statistical techniques of his trade to the appointment 
policies of Adams, Jefferson, and Jackson in an effort to confirm or disprove the 
accepted generalization that Jefferson, and particularly Jackson, advanced ‘the 
cause of democracy by making it progressively easier for the common man to 
hold political office. With an impressive array of statistical evidence Aronson 
finds the generalization to be, in the main, false. According to his figures, at least 
go per cent of all high appointments made by the three Presidents were from an 
elite of landed gentry, merchants, and professional men. Fewer than 20 per. cent of 
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appointees, even.among this elite, were new to politics. Although only two-tenths 
of x per cent of all Americans during this period had college degrees, 63 per cent 
of Adams’ appointees, 52 per cent of Jefferson's, and 52 per cent of Jackson's had 
attended or been graduated from college. Aronson's figures relating to kinship are 
equally impressive. He finds that 31 per cent of Adams' appointees, 22 per cent 
of Jefferson's, and 29 per cent of Jackson's were related to kinship groups that 
had previously held political office. All the evidence leads Aronson to conclude 
that "Jackson's attempt to democratize the elite fell far short of his goal.” 

He makes it clear, however, that there were many differences in the appoint- 
ment policies of the three Presidents, and in one respect there was a significant 
trend toward democracy. Of Adams' appointees 7o per cent came from groups 
with an established elite background, while comparable figures for appointees of 
Jefferson and Jackson were 60 per cent and 53 per cent respectively. Thus nearly 
half of Jackson's appointees were self-made men. 

Aronson's classification of elite groups and his criteria for membership are 
reasonably comprehensive and probably yield as valid results as historical material 
will permit. But in some instances numerically small samplings cast doubt upon 
the accuracy of his findings. Also, if he had investigated the holders of less im- 
portant positions, he might have found a more democratic trend. In view of the 
work of William Miller with business groups and Bray Hammond with the 
bankers around Jackson, his conclusions are not surprising. In any democratic 
country with a free enterprise system, room at the top becomes occupied over a 
long period of time by those who have arrived by the help of special advantages 
of family, fortune, and connections not of their own making. 


University of North Carolina Er:isHA P. DoucLass 


THE NEW EMPIRE: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN EXPAN- 
SION, 1860-1898. By Walter LaFeber. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press for the American Historical Association. 1963. Pp. xiii, 444. $5.95.) 


IN this Beveridge Award-winning study, Walter LaFeber of Cornell University 
probes beneath the apparently quiet surface of late nineteenth-century American 
diplomacy, undisturbed by major wars and undistinguished by important state- 
ments of policy. He finds those who shaped American diplomacy believed ex- 
panding foreign markets were the cure for recurring depressions. They worked 
with diligence and skill to fashion a practical policy incorporating their ideal. 
The link between America’s industrial and diplomatic revolutions is forged in 
a long introductory chapter establishing the economic context of foreign policy, 
1860 to 1889. Secretary of State William H. Seward envisioned the grand design 
of America's future commercial expansion undergirded by strategic bases for an 
efficient navy. Seward's idea was expansionism—a desire to promote trade and 
investment in foreign areas without, as colonialism prescribes, assuming political 
or economic responsibility for them. It derived little impetus from the ideal of 
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manifest destiny arising from racial superiority or devoted to the “world duty”. 
of establishing civilization where chaos reigned. 

"Expansionism" was the child of economic necessity. Despite nasi in- 
creases in farm and factory production, the nation suffered twelve years of de- 
pression in the quarter century before 1898. A broadly based national consensus 
in the r89o's saw foreign markets as the solution to the dilemma of poverty in 
the midst of plenty. Governmental efforts to realize this policy culminated, as this 
study shows in great detail, in the administrations of Presidents Harrison, Cleve- 
land, and McKinley. 

These statesmen, demonstrating a grasp of the facts of international life not 
usually accorded them, selected foreign markets for America. To protect these 
markets they revolutionized the new navy, begun in 1883 as a defensive force of 
crulsers, by adding offensive battleships in the accelerated le programs SE 
1890 and 1893. 

From his carefully documented and richly detailed study of the decade before 
1898, LaFeber concludes that expansionism in 1898 was not, as some historians 
have called it, a brief and "hectic interlude." Rather it was the culmination of a. 
generation of systematic planning and preparation to promote the economic in- 
terests of a nation rapidly shifting from an agricultural to an industrial base. 
Richard Olney was right in his prediction in 1900 that future historians would. 
mistakenly call the events of 1898 the "turning point in American history." The. 
change, Olney declared, was inevitable and had come earlier in the 1890's with 
the realization that “industrial and commercial development . . . must be n 
thered by free access to all markets... .” 

In thoroughly documenting economic pressure on American foreign policy 
of the late nineteenth century, the author has illuminated a shadowy corner of 
the national experience and performed a significant scholarly service of wide im- 
plication both for his period of study and later diplomacy as well. The theory 
that America was thrust by events into a position of world power it never sought 
and was unprepared to discharge must now be re-examined. Also brought into 
question is the thesis that American policy makers have depended for direction 
on the uncertain compass of utopian idealism. 

This book is based on the assumption that economic causes were the most 
important of the many forces driving America to world power. Within this 
framework LaFeber has written a provocative interpretation of a neglected period. 
Even those who disagree with his thesis cannot ignore it. 


University of Georgia J. Char Vinson 


IN THE TREK OF THE IMMIGRANTS: ESSAYS PRESENTED TO CARL 
WITTKE. Edited by O. Fritiof Ander. [Augustana Library Publications, 
- Number 31.] (Rock Island, Hl.: Augustana College Library. 1964. Pp. xvi, 


325. $5.95.) 
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Immicrarion history is gaining renewed vitality, and it is appropriate that this 
Festschrift of varied content should be dedicated to one of the most versatile 
of the historians of immigration. Wittke's thirteen books and eighty-six articles 
are listed by Clarence H. Cramer, and Harvey Wish analyzes the chronological 
development of Wittke's writing with special attention to his concern with 
German immigration. The editor of the volume, O. Fritiof Ánder, compares the 
methods of using source material employed by Wittke, George M. Stephenson, 
Theodore Blegen, and Marcus Lee Hansen. In this first group Carlton C. Qualey 
also brings to a new audience a discussion of the suggestive paper prepared by 
Frank Thistlethwaite for the Stockholm International Congress of Historical 
Sciences. 

In the second group, eight worth-while articles treat different facets of Euro- 
pean immigration to the United States. Edward P. Hutchinson traces the origin 
and quiet death of the idea that Europeans would degenerate when transplanted, 
summarizing the theories of Robert Knox and others, though his most relevant 
quotation comes from James Prichard: "Individuals and families, and even whole 
colonies, perish and disappear in climates for which they are, by peculiarity of 
constitution, not adapted." Charlotte Erickson deals with the "Agrarian Myths 
of English Immigrants," especially those of cheap lands and independence, leisure, 
and subsistence farming in Ámerica that would hold families together. This is 
a good corrective for some of Ámerica's own myths; it may, for example, surprise 
some that English immigrants of the early nineteenth century "adopted U. S. citizen- 
ship less frequently than immigrants from some other regions." John T. Flanagan 
enjoyed reading fiction and analyzing the types of Germans and German-Amer- 
icans portrayed therein: "hard working, . . . persistent and intractable rather 
than intelligent," with much clannishness and devotion to the fatherland. In 
other articles Francis Weisenburger treats immigrant groups in Ohio, 1763-1863; 
Kenneth Bjork summarizes effectively his book on Norwegian engineers in Amer- 
ica; Walter Forster analyzes the relation of immigration to changes in American 
society in the pre- and post-Civil War period; A. William Hoglund describes 
Finnish settlement on abandoned New York farms; and Oscar O. Winther illus- 
trates "English Migration to the American West." 

The "Backtrackers" are dealt with in Part III where Wilbur S. Shepperson 
points out how "America often failed to live up to her billing," and why many 
thousands of British working-class migrants returned home in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. “Theodore Saloutos further illumines this neglected reverse 
movement with statistical evidence dealing mainly with Southern Europeans. 

In Part IV the psychological parallelism between Negro migration within the 
United States and European migration is asserted. In “The Negro in the Old 
Northwest” James H. Rodabaugh gives a historical-sociological survey of the 
massive immigration of the Negro to northern cities and of the long struggle for 
civil rights. Ernest Dowie closes the book with a sweeping, sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the Negro's desire for heaven or for freedom, to cross over Jordan or to 
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move north to Harlem, where he could find not the wide-open spaces of Euro- 
pean dreams but at least the "chance to begin again." 

Carl Wittke can not only write sound history, but he inspires others to do the 
same. 


Northwestern University Frankuin D. Scorr 


THE GREEKS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Theodore Saloutos. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 445. $9.95.) 


Tuzoponz Saloutos’ excellent new book tells what happened to a proud people 
from an ancient land who began to settle in the United States in significant 
numbers some seventy-five years ago. Based on sources in this country and 
Greece, and on interviews, it contains much interesting information hitherto 
unavailable to those who cannot read Greek. And, written by a professional his- 
torian who grew up in a midwestern Greek-American community, it conveys an 
insider’s feel for his subject tempered by an outsider’s awareness of a larger 
perspective. | 

The organization is chronological. Saloutos opens with a chapter on "The 
Hellas of the Immigrant," goes on to consider the trickle of immigration during 
most of the nineteenth century, and then turns to the peasant migrations that 
began in the 1880’s and reached major proportions between 1900 and 1910. The 
story of those rural newcomers, and of their American-born children, is the main 
facet of this book. “The author carries it to the present, dividing it roughly into 
decades, and calls attention to the rejuvenation of Greek-American life by post- 
World War II immigrants. 

Yet if the framework is chronological, the analysis is topical, as it should be. 
The author has raised and answered a host of important questions about how and 
why the immigrants settled in cities, earned a living, reared their children, 
founded communities, re-created their church, entered politics, coped with con- 
flicting loyalties, responded to issues in the old country, and established their 
identity in a strange setting. There is a whole chapter about the second genera- 
tion. Saloutos concludes that, after enduring the hardships of uprooting and trans- 
planting and undergoing a long debate over the direction their lives should take, 
Greek-Americans are now enjoying "an era of respectability." 

He has given us so much that it is ungracious to ask for more. Yet one puts 
down this book without quite knowing what it is like to live in a Greek-American 
community today in, say, Chicago or Boston. Perhaps this is a subject for still 
another kind of book concentrating on a single city. Further, the author briefly 
"suggests some striking parallels between their [Greek-American] problems of 
adjustment and those of the older and even pioneer groups." This is the only de- 
fensive note in an otherwise unself-conscious style. What is more to the point are 
the parallels, and the differences, between the Greek experience and the experience 
of other Southern and Eastern Europeans who arrived in America when the 
Grecks did. About this comparison Saloutos is silent. 
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These criticisms notwithstanding, he has made a valuable contribution to the 
reconstruction of Ámerican immigration history that has been going on since the 
passage of the racist inspired Johnson-Reed Act of 1924. His book supersedes: 
older accounts marred by snobbism, amateurism, or defensiveness. Affectionate 
but critical, compassionate yet detached, informed and readable, it should become 
the standard history of the Greeks in the United States. 


Smith College ARTHUR MANN 


A MONETARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1867-1960. By 
Milton Friedman and Anna Jacobson Schwartz. [National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Studies in Business Cycles, Number 12.] (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press for the Bureau. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 860. $15.00.) 


Tuns is a carefully done and definitive history of United States money for the past 
century. The detail into which Drs. Friedman and Schwartz go makes much of 
the book slow reading, but of great and permanent value to scholars looking 
deeply into the economic, financial, or cyclical history of even minor parts of 
the years covered. In addition to 700 pages of text, there are 106 pages of detailed 
supplementary tables and explanations, 45 pages of index (invaluable for such 
a study), and a dissent on a major point by one of the National Bureau’s directors. 
The American historian with little or no training in economics will profit greatly 
from reading the introduction, the summaries on pages 85-88, 183-188, 237-239, 
296-298, 407-419, and the final summary. It is regrettable that the authors did 
not provide similar summaries for the later chapters to help the nonspecialist. 
The central theme, in oversimplified form, is that the supply of money in 
circulation has a more profound effect on business cycles in particular and eco- 
nomic welfare in general than economists in recent years have generally supposed. 
During much of the nineteenth century many economists accepted a simplified 
version of the quantity theory of money. For example, double the supply of money, 
as during the Civil War, and a doubling of prices was to be expected, and it 
happened. 'The general public, especially farmers, early accepted this simple inter- 
pretation, which explains the appeal of Richard Bland's and William Jennings 
Bryan's silver programs. But already sophisticated economists were emphasizing 
that checking accounts were money just as much as bank notes. Soon after 1905 
Irving Fisher and E. W. Kemmerer stressed the significance of' velocity as a 
dimension of money supply, that is, how many times dollars changed hands in, 
say, a year. These refinements and still others made the simplified quantity theory 
seem naive; they also seemed to justify increases of money and other manipulations 
which, nonetheless, still frightened the public. During the 1930’s, 1940's, and 
1950's many economists came to believe that taxing and government spending 
policies (fiscal policy) were more important than monetary policy. The fact that 
the inflation prophesied in the 1930's was slower in coming and less than antici- 
pated seemed to bear out the new view. All this is to stress that Friedman and 
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Schwartz, although far from ignoring velocity and other refinements, again 
emphasize money supply primarily throughout their analysis of price trends and 
business cycles, 1867-1960. 

They say: “The total we designate as money multiplied 157 fold in the course 
of these more than nine decades, or at the annual rate of 5.4 per cent. Since the 
population of the United States quintupled over the same period, the stock of 
money per capita multiplied 32 fold, or at the annual rate of 3.7 per cent." 
Roughly half of this 3.7 per cent annual monetary increase was needed to handle 
the greater output of a steadily more productive economy; a quarter of it is 
explained away by the fact that people carried more money in their pockets and 
bank accounts as they became more prosperous, and a quarter caused the price 
level to rise. The most important factor affecting the stock of money is what the 
authors call “high powered money," namely hand-to-band money plus, after 1914, 
the legal reserves of member banks in Federal Reserve Banks. Gold inflows or 
outflows or changes in reserve requirements may work multiple effects on the 
stock of money. Since the monetary increases mentioned above do not take place 
evenly, year after year, the shifting rates of change go far to explain the appear- 
ance of business cycles, the severity of depressions, and the time it takes to recover 
from them. The authors prove an amazing correlation at times between stock 
of money and economic gyrations. But they are always at pains to explain cause 
and effect in detail and to admit perplexing instances. Repeatedly, a decline in 
money stock has foreshadowed a depression; also the failure to increase the money 
stock during a depression may prolong it. Yet they show convincing historical 
proof that rising prices do not stimulate economic growth. On the other hand, 
over time, depressions have apparently not unduly retarded economic growth since 
"a severe contraction [tends] to be followed by a vigorous rebound." 

This new look at some ninety years of monetary history produces many con- 
clusions at variance with accepted beliefs among American historians and econo- 
mists. The authors’ findings jolt both conservative and liberal articles of faith. 
The decade 1869-1879, for example, albeit encompassing a long and severe depres- 
sion of 1873-1878, “was characterized by an extraordinary rapid growth of 
output." The nature of the preparations in 1878 for specie resumption in 1879 
"made resumption more difficult." Although not devotees of the gold coin stand- 
ard, the authors admit that its quasi-automatic workings whose "discipline was 
impersonal and inescapable” gave the country before 1914 a smoother functioning 
economy "than did deliberate and conscious control exercised within institutional 
arrangements intended to promote monetary stability." 

The large growth of output in the post-Civil War generation more than any- 
thing else accounted for the price decline. Falling velocity too was a factor, while 
a declining supply of moncy really was not, strident Populist complaints notwith- 
standing. "Prices . . . rose between 40 and 50 per cent from 1897 to 1914 .... 
no other peacetime period of equal or greater length has been characterized by 
a persistent upward trend in prices," although the period from: 1948 may also do 
so. Sharp increases in gold production and deposit banking across the world, 
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and here, in national bank notes plus declining velocities are the explanations. 

By the 1920' the United States was the major economic power of the world; 
its poor handling of the 1920 and 1929 booms and panics caused them to be 
widely felt. The authors are admirers of Governor Benjamin Strong of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, who died in October 1928, and believe that, had he 
lived, he would have pursued policies that would have lessened the severity of 
the 1929 panic and of the contraction of the years following. They are sympa- 
thetic to Governor George Harrison of the New York Federal Reserve Bank in 
his long feud with the Federal Reserve Board (1928-1932), believing his vigorous 
yet sophisticated policies would have been more effective than the board’s timid 
ones. Access to the Harrison letters, Charles Hamlin’s diaries (the board’s Samuel 
Pepys), and the E. A. Goldenweiser papers (later the board’s economist) make 
their analysis of the high-level policy disputes of 1928-1932 the most readable 
portion of the book. 

Friedman and Schwartz regret that the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
was not created as early as 1930 and feel that despite low interest rates money was 
tighter in the 1930's than widely believed. Banks, seeking to build up reserves, 
scrutinized all loans closely. The 1937 economic collapse had numerous causes, 
but use of the new tool, doubling reserve requirements, was most important. 
It was too heavy an instrument for the occasion. All in all, the Federal Reserve 
System was not effective in the 1930’s: the reasons were slow and timid action, 
generally, by a politically conscious board, armed with ample powers but short 
on experience, plus the growing belief that “money does not matter; fiscal policy 
is more important.” 

The tremendous increases in money stocks in World War If seemed to have 
less effect on prices during the war than afterward, supposedly because of price 
controls between early 1942 and mid-1946. Actually government rationing, pres- 
sures on consumers to buy less desirable qualities of goods, and resort to "black 
markets" were "equivalent to a price increase not recorded in the indexes." The 
jump in the price index after mid-1946 "reflected largely the unveiling of price 
increases that had occurred earlier." World War II was financed 48 per cent by 
explicit taxes, 31 per cent by interest bearing government securities, 7 per cent by 
direct government money creation, and 14 per cent as indirect effect of govern- 
ment money creation. Prices, notably stock prices, did not rise appreciably in 1948- 
1949 because people behaved cautiously, anticipating a depression as in 1920- 
1921. Finally, in about 1952 Federal Reserve policy makers again began to pay 
more attention to the stock of money as a barometer of future economic weather. 

Since everyone is always affected by individual prices and by the price level, 
the study of money and prices is an important aspect of history. They affect 
economic, political, cultural, and even moral behavior. This is one of the most 
important books of our time. 


University of Illinois Doxa L. KEMMERER 
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A CONCERN ABOUT HUMANITY: NOTES ON REFORM, 1872-1912, 
AT THE NATIONAL AND KANSAS LEVELS OF THOUGHT. By 
James C. Malin. (Lawrence, Kan.: the Author. 1964. Pp. vi, 229. $3.00.) 


Tue historical profession is fortunate that James Malin interrupted labor on his 
"Grassland Historical Studies" to publish this slender volume about reform move- 
ments from the Civil War to World War I. With his unexcelled knowledge of 
Kansas as a microcosm of American history, Malin gives us new perspective on 
the current controversy over the nature of the Populist movement. Ás the subtitle 
indicates, this book is a selection of notes derived from his more extensive research. 
Thus the reader must be familiar with Malin's continuing research as well as 
the works of Hicks, Hofstadter, Woodward, Pollack, and Nugent in order to 
appreciate fully the many new insights of this book. Because of its nature, the 
book is difficult to summarize, yet certain conclusions relevant to the current dis- 
pute over Populism emerge clearly. 

By placing the Populists in the context of Kansas party history, Malin demon- 
strates their lack of innovative ideas and organization. In 1890, the Prohibitionists 
were as radical in platform and candidates as the Populists, and Kansas Republi- 
cans and Democrats only slightly less so. The victory of the party is attributed to 
the disunity of the opposition, not to Populist appeal. Once in office, the "Pops" 
fought each other more than their political opponents or the "system." Spoils 
seemed more important than reform, and fusion was merely a coalition of hungry 
office seekers who held similar ideas anyway. The party died more from internal 
factionalism and boodle seeking than from the opposition's strength. After several 
years in office, the party had not evolved a viable political organization to conduct 
campaigns or to attract new blood. In fact, Malin emphasizes that young reformers 
chose the Republican party in the 189o's and subsequently promoted the reforms 
of the early 1900's. The Populists were old men fighting old battles, as the election 
of 1896 vividly proved. 

Malin makes his other great contribution to the current controversy in the 
realm of ideology. By placing Populist thought in the stream of reform ideas in 
Kansas, he conclusively shows that the party gathered some of the older reformers 
with ideas copied from platforms advanced earlier by other reform parties, such as 
the Prohibitionists. Furthermore, in the 1890's these ideas were an unrealistic 
appraisal of national and world trends, and even of Kansas life. They failed to 
sec the necessity of large-scale commercial farming on the Plains and favored 
the family farm ideal. As a result, they misunderstood the changing mortgage, 
banking, and price situation, They even failed to notice that railroad manage- 
ment, hence policy, of the 1890's had changed from the 1870's. The Populists 
believed that all producers should unite and looked to brotherhood with the 
Knights of Labor, which was declining as rapidly as the pertinence of the pro- 
ducer theory to reality. Populism was supported by more prosperous farmers who 
elected middle-class businessmen like Governor Lewelling, who, contrary to 
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Pollack, neither favored nor understood Coxey's Army or the dispossessed in 
spite of his “Tramp Circular." 

The reader leaves this book feeling the backe of ideas and ade in 
Kansas Populism. Populist politicians hindered reforms such as cooperatives by 
their search for offices and spoils. Malin feels that the farmers would have 
achieved more through pressure politics than through this party of spoilsmen. 
Any change that came from politics came from Republican young men. New 
ideas replaced outmoded Populist ones through changing newspaper technology 
with imported pages and plates describing new economic thought. From this 
book the reader learns that Populism was only a small part of a stream of "con- 
cern about humanity" and that the 1890'% were a national, even world-wide, 
age of experimentation that the Populists little understood. 

. More than any previous writer, Malin raises the question of continuity in 
reform movements from 1872 to 1912. Does the common causation of industrial- 
ization generate common causes to deal with its problems? Are reform ideas 
continuous in evolution? Does the personnel carry through in training and 
organization? Áre the reformers or changing industrialism more fundamental 
to societal innovation? We can only hope that his next work will answer the 
questions he raises in this one. If he accomplishes this task, the historical pro- 
fession will be as indebted to him for clarifying this historical period as it now 
is for the pre-Civil War era. 


University of Minnesota RoserT F. BERKHOFER, Jr. 


WASHINGTON. Volume II, CAPITAL CITY, 1879-1950. By Constance 
McLaughlin Green. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. 


xvii, 558. $9.50.) 


Tux urban phenomenon that is Washington, D. C., finds meaty and penetrating 
exposition (even exposure) in this second installment of Constance Green's his- 
tory of the nation's capital. She deals here with the period from 1879 to 1950, 
years in which the anomalies of “First City—Worst City" had their most extreme 
expression, The city of Green's prize-winning first volume was one that con- 
formed substantially to the pattern of urban development prevailing elsewhere in 
the nation. From the turn of the 1880’s, however, Washington increasingly ex- 
hibited the characteristics that make it an urban "sport." 

Deprived of local self-government in 1878, the city was thereafter dependent 
for municipal management upon the decision of federal appointees and the will 
of Congress, a situation that not only fostered administrative frustration, but 
permitted the city's top businessmen, organized as the Board of Trade, to exert 
an even more than customary influence on community development. Government, 
realestate promotion, and tourism, rather than commerce or industry, became 
the dominant elements in the city's economic base, with the result that national 
crises, such as war and depression, were more responsible than was an expanding 
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economy for population growth. The presence of a capital officialdom at times 
added glitter to the urban culture and drew to Washington men of distinction, 
scientists especially, who contributed in a significant way to the city's intellectual 
tone. At the same time, the influence of “the Hill” as a dominant factor in the 
local scene tended to induce, particularly in the white population, a transience, 
both physical and psychological, that bred indifference to community problems. 
Relegated increasingly to the shadows, from the 1880's to the late r940's, was 
Washington's populous colored community, a "secret city" characterized by class 
stratification, but, at least until the later 1940’s, more and more segregated and 
submerged. 

The author delineates these and other developments with a degree of detail 
that reflects her mastery of the voluminous body of official records and reports, 
newspaper and magazine articles, and personal interviews available for the study 
of the city in the post-Civil War era. Her close acquaintance and quite evident 
emotional identification with the community in more recent times contribute à 
sense of immediacy to her writing, but at some sacrifice of the literary style that 
distinguished her earlier volume. Her coverage of pertinent aspects of community 
development exhibits remarkable range; only rarely does she include material 
that belongs more properly to the national than to the local story—a temptation 
that urban historians too often are unable to avoid. 

As in her earlier volume, she makes a major contribution in bringing into 
full and clear focus developments in the city's Negro community (primarily a 
story of deterioration in this period). This constitutes so pervasive a topic in the 
narrative as to call attention to the lack of a comparable exposition of the nature 
and problems of the city's “government-worker” ingredient, whose numbers were 
also sufficient to affect the community fabric in a presumably significant way. The 
story as a whole thins out with the 1940's. By the close of this decade Green 
sees a resolution of some of the city's problems: the promise of desegregation and 
the recapturing of a charm that Washington had lost at least a generation earlier. 
But these changes she does not explain as fully as she did the developments that 
she hopes they will correct. The best compensation for this shortcoming would 
be for her to write another predictably insightful and absorbing volume covering 
the Washington story since 1945. 


New York University Bayrp STILL 


DOUBTERS AND DISSENTERS: CATACLYSMIC THOUGHT IN AMER- 
ICA, 1885-1918. By Frederic Cople Jaher. ( = York:] Free Press of 
Glencoe. 1964. Pp. 275. $5.95.) 


Ir has long been recognized that the "gay nineties" is much of a misnomer. The 
period 1875-1914, on which this study concentrates, was one of vast social and 
economic change, during which the United States emerged as a major industrial 
and military power with a whole new set of pressing problems in domestic and 
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foreign affairs. Some Americans thought that they could not be solved. Social 
critics looked at the times and saw cause for alarm in the mushrooming of cities, 
labor unrest and depression, the threat of foreign isms, the burgeoning of trusts, 
corrosive materialism and the threat of mass values, the decline of the old leader- 
ship elite, and so on. The reformers, surveying the times with optimistic realism, 
thought that while American society had admittedly great problems, it had the 
energy and the will to cope with them. Others saw little hope for the future; to 
them there seemed to be no way to control the downward sweep of Ámerican 
society toward disintegration and disaster. 

It is with this last group that Professor Jaher of the City College of New York 
is concerned. His book is a study of those "cataclysmists" who came from seg- 
ments of life that felt threatened by the course of events, or who felt irrelevant to 
society’s needs and values, and of the times and trends that produced them. 
Ignatius Donnelly and Mary Ellen Lease were agrarian leaders of a farmer class 
that was rapidly losing its position in society. Brooks and Henry Adams repre- 
sented the displaced Brahmins, already outdistanced by aggressive middle-class 
businessmen who were taking over economic leadership. Homer Lea, a handi- 
capped and lonely militarist, worshipped force. Jack London, the alienated artist, 
did not fit into any society he could find above or below the middle, where he 
did not fit either. | 

The aim of Jaher's book is to show how these dispossessed, caught in the 
trap of their own pessimistic forebodings, turned to predictions of cataclysm 
and doom. None knew of any way to stem what they believed to be the impend- 
ing tide of American self-destruction. Donnelly's novel Caesar's Column depicted 
the collapse of a twentieth-century civilization “grown to be a gorgeous shell . . . , 
inwardly full of dead men's bones and all uncleanliness." Henry Adams, who 
found "the whole system a fraud," turned back to the more compatible world 
of Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres; Brooks lost himself in contemplation of the 
slow decay of civilization. London, impressed by the "logic of events" that made 
men "competitive beasts," foresaw a war of worker and capitalist ending in 
"many Revolutions, all drowned in blood." Lea predicted a death struggle of 
races, ending in "the dismalest of twilights" for Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

The stories of these "cataclysmic" critics of turn of the century America has 
been told before, but by treating them together as a movement in American intel- 
lectual history, the author is able to establish a position from which to take a fresh 
view of the period through their eyes. These critics of doom made pertinent 
observations about their society from a particular position and with an urgency 
of mood that no one else of their era possessed. What the progressives and re- 
formers criticized from their angle of vision, the "cataclysmists" viewed from 
another, equally valid if less hopeful. Both involved and estranged, they saw the 
gap between reality and promise in American life as irremediably permanent, and 
because they held little hope for solutions, they could locate the problems of their 
age with unique clarity and detachment. Jaher's sound and lively interpretations 
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of this period from their point of view enhance an aspect of Ámerican social 
criticism never before examined in this way. 


Michigan State University Russe. B. Nye 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1896. By Stanley L. Jones. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1964. Pp. x, 436. $7.50.) 


Jones begins with an account of the shattering impact that the silver issue had 
upon both major and minor political parties and of the division it caused among 
economists, classes, and sections during the heartbreaking nineties. He also skill- 
fully traces the genesis and gradual political involvement of the nonpartisan 
silver organizations. He then deals with the widening of the split in the Demo- 
cratic party during the depression wracked second Cleveland administration; the 
mobilization of southern and western silver Democrats to win party control from 
the gold men of the East; the “outflanking” of the Populists by the Democratic 
acceptance of silver as the paramount issue; and the split in the Republican party 
that led to the bolt by Teller and the distasteful swallowing by McKinley of the 
word “gold.” 

Five chapters are devoted to the way in which McKinley entered the field 
early and succeeded in routing "the bosses" and winning the nomination at St. 
Louis; four to the Democratic primaries and the nomination of Bryan at Chicago; 
two to the impact of the battle over the currency upon third parties, especially 
upon the Populists; and one to the creation of the National (gold) Democratic 
party. No other study contains such a full account of the infighting that occurred 
in all these parties. Three successive chapters deal with the campaign of 1896 
itself, the results of which are evaluated in the last chapter. 

While Jones provides short biographies of the major contenders, McKinley 
and Bryan, and adequate silhouettes of lesser politicos, such as J. B. Foraker, 
J. B. Weaver, H. D. Lloyd, and Tom Watson, he has furnished a biography of 
a campaign and of an issue rather than of personalities. The book lacks either 
a hero or a coward, an angel or a devil, although the author is very kind to both 
McKinley and Hanna. The study goes deeper than H. Wayne Morgan's most 
readable William McKinley and His America into the Republican attitude 
toward the silver issue, not as deeply into the gold Democrats as J. Rogers Hol- 
lingsworth's Whirligig of Politics, or as deeply into the silver Republicans as 
Elmer Ellis’ Henry Moore Teller, and covers the same ground and reaches 
generally similar conclusions as Paul W. Glad's much shorter McKinley, Bryan, 
and the People. 

Jones concludes that McKinley was much superior to Bryan in creating an 
organization and in handling the issues of the campaign of 1896. Although this 
conclusion is not novel, it is buttressed by very extensive research, especially into 
newspapers, personal papers, and unpublished theses and dissertations. Despite 
frequent references to the "lavish" use of the funds Hanna collected, Jones does 
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not believe Hanna dishonest. That may well be, but a more detailed: study is 
still needed to ascertain whether Bryan was counted out. 

Jones proceeds chronologically, with the result that some redundancy marks 
the introductory transitional paragraphs of later chapters. The writing is clear, 
but favored with a Mahanlike heaviness caused by the inserting of many 
dependent clauses into numerous sentences. A few paragraphs lack coherence 
and unity, and occasionally, perhaps as a literary device, conclusions are stated 
before supporting evidence is provided. There are an excellent bibliography and 
index, but one must turn to the back of the book 1,106 times for the footnotes, 
which might better have been placed on the page. 

Jones is extremely knowledgeable of the twistings and turnings of party 
politics in the 1890’s and is sound in his conclusion that Bryan lost the election 
because he failed to win the urban labor vote. Although he recognizes that Bryan 
subordinated a plethora of other reform demands to the paramount issue of free 
silver and suggests that McKinley’s party faced the twentieth rather than the 
nineteenth century, as Bryan's did, he might have looked forward and noted that 
the history of the “square deal,” New Freedom, and New Deal is based upon 
the progressive demands of Bryan liberals rather than upon McKinley "stand- 
pattism.” His exhaustive research and policy of thoroughness have, nevertheless, 
provided a definitive, well-balanced, impersonal, nonpartisan, and extremely wel- 
come account of one of the most dramatic and important campaigns in American 
history. 


United States Naval Academy Paoro E. CoLETTA 


THE TRIUMPH OF CONSERVATISM: A REINTERPRETATION OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 1900-1916. By Gabriel Kolko. (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe. 1963. Pp. 344. $7.50.) 


Ir is the contention of this volume that during the progressive era, 1900-1916, 
business wanted the national government to use federal power for business wel- 
fare. It preferred national regulation because regulation by the states was not 
uniform and was susceptible to pressures from popular or dangerous interests. 
It preferred regulation to laissez faire, for businessmen had largely failed to solve 
the problem of business instability and of ruinous competition, to anticipate 
precisely what such statutes as the Sherman Act meant, and to secure a banking 
system that was relatively free from panic and able to meet flexibly the needs of 
commerce. What business wanted were federal charters, the chance to find out 
in advance what actions were legal or illegal, a centralized banking system better 
than that of the national banks, and occasionally even governmental price fixing. 
Business not only desired but designed the details of this program of "political 
capitalism"; in general business secured its adoption. Since he has dealt elsewhere 
with railroad regulation, Dr. Kolko here focuses on the history of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve System, and 
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the-political administrations under which they were passed. It is a measure o£ the - 
freshness of his approach that the stale issue of the tariff is largely ignored. While 
an elaborate and explicit explanation is lacking as to why business—here equated 
‚with “conservatism”—triumphed, the implication is that there was a widespread 
popular consensus favoring political capitalism and that an "Establishment" repre- 
senting this view proceeded to carry it to success. Kolko skillfully uses extensive 
documentation from private and public papers to buttress his case. 

The book is interesting, but it is neither well written nor entirely convincing. 
Its literary strategy is marred by too much strut and swagger. Kolko is entitled, 
of course, to the comfort of his own certainties; he would have been more per- 
suasive if he had not found it necessary to attack the previous failures of “his- 
torians" to interpret this period correctly. While the failures are sometimes 
specified, footnotes usually give no clue to the delinquents or the whereabouts of 
their fallacies. In my estimation a multitude of historians has known and asserted 
‘for many years that Roosevelt and Wilson were conservatives and their policies 
far from hostile to business. The roster of these historians is longer than the 
author acknowledges. 


Thetford, Vermont Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


PRAIRIE REBEL: THE PUBLIC LIFE OF WILLIAM LEMKE. By Edward 
C. Blackorby. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 339. $6.50.) 


WinLiam. Lemke represented one of the last old-fashioned prairie rebels who, 
standing coatless and with galluses holding up baggy trousers, could arouse 
farmers to action against monopolies and the money trust on almost any Main 
Street in North Dakota. While he remained a popular agrarian leader until his 
death in 1950, Lemke actually saw America pass him by without fully compre- 
hending the tides that had changed the nation and reduced the power and influ- 
ence of his kind. We are indebted to Professor Blackorby for writing a detailed 
and judicious account of this twentieth-century farm spokesman. In the future 
anyone studying the Nonpartisan League, North Dakota political history, Or 
twentieth-century farm movements will have to consult this book. 

The son of a pioneer North Dakota farmer, Lemke attended the University 
of North Dakota and the Yale Law School. In 1905 he settled down to practice 
law in Fargo. Lemke entered the farm movement as an attorney for the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and joined the Nonpartisan League in 1916. Almost at 
once he became a kind of one-man brain trust for Lynn Frazier and other league 
leaders. His influence was based on his devotion to league objectives, his skill 
and ability as a lawyer, and his popularity among farmers. Elected attorney 
general in 1920, he was recalled along with other league officials in 1921. During 
the late 1920's he developed his bankruptcy and monetary ideas, part of which 
he. pushed «through Congress after his election to the House of Representatives 
in 1932. He became a bitter opponent of F. D. Roosevelt and permitted an unholy 
alliance of political extremists to run him for President on the Union party ticket 
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in 1936. Lemke did not agree with the racist and religious views of most 
of his supporters, and his leadership of the Union party hurt his reputation. 
He continued to be popular in North Dakota, however, and served in Con- 
gress until his death, except for the term 1941-1943. Lemke's isolationist 
views are mentioned, but the author spends relatively little space on the 
question of isolationism. 

Blackorby pictures Lemke as an uncompromising and sometimes extremist 
leader, but a man who was devoted to what he considered the best interests of 
agriculture. Basically sympathetic with Lemke, the author does not hesitate to 
point out his mistakes and shortcomings. This biography is based on excellent 
sources, including the Lemke Papers, which Blackorby has used judiciously. The 
research, however, is superior to the presentation. In several places the author 
gets so involved in the details of political campaigns and manipulations that it is 
hard for the reader to bring the strands into clear focus. In other spots the book 
is repetitious, Finally, Blackorby never quite captures the drama and excitement 
of Lemke and his associates, an unusually colorful crowd. The biography isa 
solid and workmanlike job. Though it never really comes to xd it isa fine 
contribution. 


University of Oklakoma GiLBERT C. Fire 


CORDELL HULL, 1933-44. In two volumes. By Julius W. Pratt. [The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, Volumes XII and XIII.] (New York: 
Cooper Square Publishers. 1964. Pp. xvi, 448; vi, 449—840. $15.00 the set.) 


Tus two-volume account of the official career of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
from 1933 to 1944, is praiseworthy. The presentation of the multitude of subjects 
and situations that engaged Hull’s attention is well organized; it follows their 
actual course smoothly and keeps them in meaningful relationship. The essential 
. and important questions are distinguished from the minor and transient ones. 

The use of detail is careful and thorough, -and the weighing of the evidence on 
controversial policies and obscure issues is fair and penetrating. 

The author's admiration and affection for Hull radiates the narrative without 
distorting his judgment or subduing his critical acumen. The significance of the 
decisions recounted and policies explained is made clear by their placement in 
a broad setting of historical development and circumstance. “The observations on 
the nature and spirit of Hull—the person in office—and on his relations with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his associates in the government are discerning. | 

Despite such impressive merits, this study is plodding rather than en 
In some measure it had to be so because of the conscientious amassing of detail. 
But in greater measure it is because the narration is monotonous in tone.and: 
tenor. The excitement that at the time marked the more critical and consequential 
decisions fades in the even flow of plain fact. The pages do not stirringly convey. 
the tension and vibrancy of the great events that they relate. 

In a book as replete with details as this, every reader is likely to think some 
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statements either inaccurate or incorrect. But in this meticulous study very few 
will be found, I think. On one, however, I take the liberty of commenting since it 
pertains to a passage in my book Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. In telling of the 
correspondence between Churchill and Stalin in June 1943, I wrote “regrettably 
efforts to locate copies of the unpublished text of these later messages came to 
nought.” In a footnote in Chapter xvi Pratt cites this sentence as authority for 
the statement “that most of the acrimonious Stalin-Churchill correspondence . . . 
has disappeared." I did not mean to give the impression that it had been lost or 
destroyed, but merely that I had not been able to locate these messages in the 
sources to which I had access. But they were printed subsequently in the two 
volumes of Stalin's correspondence with Churchill and Roosevelt, published by 
the Soviet government (Correspondence between the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Presidents of the U.S.A. and Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain during the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, Messages 
No. 163, 165, and 167). The author does not cite these volumes and may not 
have consulted them in his otherwise well-balanced chapter on American-Soviet 
relations. Had he done so his treatment of the controversy caused by the insistence 
of the Soviet government that it should and must embrace primary influence in 
Southeastern Europe might have been slightly different. For they indicate that 
Stalin firmly maintained, and presumably genuinely believed, the Soviet govern- 
ment was pursuing in this area a course equivalent to that which the Western 
Allies followed in their control of Italian affairs, despite Soviet complaints and 
objections. 

Every reader is also apt to differ from some of the book's many interpretations 
and judgments. The one that seems to me most questionable is the appraisal of 
the effort to plan in advance for the postwar world, The impression left is that 
the Advisory Committee on Postwar Policies, of which Hull was nominal chair- 
man, to which this task was assigned, performed it well. This is because the 
author singles out its sole useful contribution--that made to the preliminary 
thinking of the form and nature of the United Nations. But, and this I can attest 
from personal participation, the committee was in all other ways ineffectual be- 
cause of poor direction and its conglomerate membership. 

As Secretary of State, Hull was often indecisive and appalled raher than in- 
vigorated by the intense pressure of the clashing forces and personalities con- 
fronting him. His anguished exhortations were not effective in averting the war, 
and his failing health and strength were unequal to the task of preparing the 
way to satisfactory peace settlements (nor was anyone else able to do so). He 
will be justly honored, however, for his noble purposes and his devoted efforts 
to persuade all countries to live by those principles of conduct which he was con- 
vinced were essential for peace and prosperity. Time is likely to endow these 
endeavors with lasting and ever more meaningful importance. 


York, Maine HergerT Fers 
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UPPER CANADA: THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1784-1841. By Gerald M. 
Craig. [The Canadian Centenary Series.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 315. $8.00.) 


Tuns is the first to appear of the projected seventeen-volume “Canadian Centenary 
Series". which is intended to celebrate the centenary of Canadian Confederation 
with a comprehensive history of Canada embodying recent research. The editors, 
W. L. Morton and D. G. Creighton, state the theme as "the development of these 
regional communities which have for the past century made up the Canadian 
nation," but each volume will have the distinctive character of individual author- 
ship. The objective is to produce a series that will be both scholarly and readable, 
useful to the student and interesting to the general reader. 

Comparisons will inevitably be made between this series and the earlier large- 
scale cooperative history of Canada edited by Adam Shortt and A. S. Doughty 
almost half a century ago. With this volume as an augury, it seems safe to con- 
clude that such comparisons will manifest the great distance that Canadian his- 
torical scholarship has traveled in the past fifty years. Professor Craig's treatment 
of the history of Upper Canada is a work of sophisticated scholarship. He effec- 
tively integrates the elements that shaped the character of that part of Canada 
which became the province of Ontario in 1867: the coming of the loyalists, settle- 
ment and land policy, and the struggles over the privileged positions of the family 
compact and the Anglican Church. Craig is at his best in his description of the 
period from the arrival of Sir Peregrine Maitland to the rebellion of 1837. His 
account of the mounting frustrations that culminated in Mackenzie's resort to 
arms is an excellent synthesis of scholarship on the period, but it is more than 
that, for he makes his own distinctive contribution. Not every reader will agree 
with Craig's assessments of the leading characters. Maitland, for example, comes 
off somewhat better than he has at the hands of some previous writers, and 
Mackenzie a bit worse. Strachan, Mackenzie, and Gourlay he describes as "fiery 
Scots who did much to enliven the history of Upper Canada but without doing 
much to advance the solution of its problems along useful and constructive lines." 
It might be argued that the "constructive" reformers made progress in part as a 
result of the "destructive" contributions of the extremists. But whether one agrees 
or disagrees with Craig's judgments, one must be impressed with his scholarship. 
His style is clear, though somewhat lacking in sparkle, and it is doubtful that the 
book will attract many "general readers." With that minor reservation, I believe 
that the book fulfills the specifications of the general editors. The "Centenary 
Series" is off to a good start. 


University of California, Los Angeles Jonn S. GALBRAITH 


LAND AND SOCIETY IN COLONIAL MEXICO: THE GREAT HA- 
CIENDA. By François Chevalier. Translated by Alvin Eustis. Edited, with 
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a foreword, by Lesley Byrd Simpson. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 334. $8.50.) 


Lanp systems of Mexico have long been a‘ popular subject of inquiry among 
Latin Americanists. Yet the complete story of the highly complex development 
of this fundamental facet of Mexican culture is still to be done. Chevalier's ad- 
mirable analysis of the genesis and growth of the hacienda, or great landed estate, 
in New Spain during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries perhaps comes 
nearest to the ideal treatment of at least one part of Mexican land tenure history. 

This study was first published in 1952 by the Institute of Ethnology, University 
of Paris, under the title, La formation des grands domaines au Mexique: Terre 
et société aux xvi*xvu® siècles. Although the English translation is reasonably 
faithful to the original in both content and Gallic clarity, the work has been short- 
ened by the deletion here and there of sentences and even entire paragraphs; more 
regrettable have been the drastic reduction of the bibliography and the omission of 
the voluminous footnotes and citations that give the original a mark of scholar- 
ship. Consequently the serious student must still refer to the French version. The 
University of California Press has, nonetheless, done a signal service by translat- 
ing this basic and scholarly book for the general reader. 

In perusing the French original, one sees that Chevalier researched intensively 
for raw data in the archives of Mexico and Spain. From these sources and from 
contemporary chronicles, he has assembled not only his analysis of the hacienda, 
but also gives the reader a vivid account of Spanish colonial economy in New 
Spain during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

According to Chevalier, the hacienda and the landed aristocracy of Mexico 
evolved slowly during the sixteenth century, reaching maturity at the end of the 
seventeenth. In central Mexico, Spaniards, through official grants, first obtained 
title to relatively small holdings around newly founded Spanish towns. On such 
land wheat and other Mediterranean crops were cultivated and animals grazed. 
Soon the more ambitious landowners began to enlarge their initial holdings by 
purchasing contiguous plots from other Spanish grantees and Indian nobles. 
Although the crown considered Indian village lands inalienable, after 1535 vice- 
roys were empowered to grant unoccupied or abandoned lands outside the towns 
to Spanish applicants. Thus by the mid-sixteenth century sizable holdings al- 
ready existed in central and southern Mexico. 

It was in the semiarid grasslands and deserts of northern Mexico, however, 
that the hacienda, based chiefly on stock raising, was best developed. During the 
last half of the sixteenth century the opening of rich silver deposits from Zacatecas 
and Guanajuato to Chihuahua encouraged stock raising, for the mines consumed 
large quantities of hides, tallow, and meat. Early grants (estancias), areas of many 
square miles, were made to individual stockmen, but following Old World Span- 
ish tradition, these grants implied only grazing rights. Not until the seventeenth 
century, when mining had temporarily declined and stock raising had become 
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the basic economy of New Spain, did cattlemen and miners obtain title deeds to 
grazing lands. After 1591 these titles could be confirmed by paying the royal 
treasury a fee, whereupon the estancias legally became entailed estates. Unchecked 
by the crown, the growth of the large estates during the colonial period was 
limited only by the missionary orders through their own large holdings and their 
protection of Indian village lands. 

Chevalier emphasizes the problem of labor supply on the large estates. Áfter 
the decline of the repartimiento system at the end of the sixteenth century free 
labor was used in mines and haciendas. To hold the Indian workers on his estate 
the hacendado pressed upon them loans that they could never repay, bringing into 
being the debt peonage system, an institution well established by the close of the 
seventeenth century. By that time the Mexican haciendas had become semi-inde- 
pendent economic units, the aggrandizement of which the Spaniards pursued for 
social prestige. Land and lots of it, regardless of its economic utility, became the 


mark of Mexican aristocracy and remained so until well after the agrarian revolu- 
tion of 1910. 


Louisiana State University Roszar C. West 


HISTORIOGRAFÍA DEL BRASIL, SIGLO XVII. By José Honório Rodrigues. 
Translated from the Portuguese by A. Alatorre. [Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografía e Historia, Publication Number 264, Comisión de Historia, 


Number 93; Historiografías, Volume VI.] (México, D. F.: the Instituto. 1963. 
Pp. 261.) 


Tus is the second volume on colonial Brazil prepared for this series by Dr. 
Rodrigues, head of Brazil’s National Archives and his country's leading histori- 
ographer (see the review of Volume I, AHR, LXIN [Jan. 1958], 537). Rod- 
rigues divides the historical literature of the seventeenth century into five catego- 
ries depending upon emphasis: the founding of the state of Maranhäo, the Dutch 
occupation of the northeast, the saga of the bandeirante raiders and explorers, 
the activities of the missionaries, and miscellaneous accounts of a more general 
character. Ás in his previous volume, the author has meticulously assembled from 
printed and unpublished sources pertinent information concerning each author's 
background; the circumstances surrounding the document's preparation and the 
publication of first and important later editions; the nature of its contents; and 
critical appraisals by contemporaries and by modern authorities. 

As the author points out, "the dominant feature of [the] historiography of 
[this period] is its episodic character.” With the exception of the well-known 
chronicle of Frei Vicente do Salvador (whose plagiarism of Gabriel Soares de 
Sousa is curiously unmentioned here), there are no general contemporary accounts 
of seventeenth-century Brazil, and even the Franciscan's work runs only to 1627. 
While published sources are relatively abundant for the study of military, political, 
and religious themes, there is very little concerning the cultural economic, or 
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social aspects of the period. This essay implicitly reveals the perils of attempting 
to write the history of Brazil for this or any other colonial century exclusively 
from printed materials. 

This volume is nearly three times as long as the author's study of sixteenth- 
century historiography. Admittedly there is much more material to discuss, par- 
ticularly on the Dutch period where Rodrigues’ knowledge of the sources is un- 
excelled; even so, the book's organization could have been improved by inverting 
the location of the last section, by reducing the space allotted to the rather unim- 
portant literature concerning the bandeirantes, and by adding some final summary 
observations. | | 

It is a pity that six years elapsed between the completion of the original 
manuscript and its initial appearance in the form of a Spanish translation. One 
may hope that the author's plan to write a companion volume on the eighteenth 
century (an even more formidable task) and another summing up the main 
trends of the historiography of colonial Brazil will be realized and that the results 
will appear more promptly, for we badly need such volumes both for specialists 
and for training graduate students, and no one is better equipped to write them 
than Rodrigues. 


University of Washington DauriL ALDEN 


ARGENTINA: A CITY AND A NATION. By James R. Scobie. [Latin Amer- 
ican Histories.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. vi, 294. 
Cloth $6.50, paper $2.25.) 


Proressor James R. Scobie of Indiana University has undertaken to edit a series 
of eight volumes on the histories of all the major nations and areas of Latin 
America. ("The Caribbean” and "Central America" will be the two regional vol- 
umes; the others will deal with Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Venezuela, Mexico, 
and Peru and Bolivia.) He has written the present book as the first in a series 
that is well planned to fill a critical need for reliable general histories of these 
nations. It is intended that the books emphasize social, economic, and cultural, 
rather than political history. 

Scobie's Argentina has set a high standard for his fellow authors. His work 
is perceptive, accurate, and superbly organized, precisely along the lines that the 
series soundly intends to pursue. Its principal virtue is the skillful manner in 
which the author has interlocked economic and social developments with a sub- 
ordinated political narrative, subordination made possible in part by the extensive 
political chronology that follows the text. 

The narrative ranges over the colonial period (in this chapter Scobie focuses 
on the Spanish interior towns that dominated the vast area of the Río de la Plata 
long before Buenos Aires or the other coastal settlements were of any importance), 
describes the rural economy of Buenos Aires and its transformation by an agri- 
cultural revolution into one of the richest areas producing cereals, meat, and 
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wool that the world has known, analyzes "the two worlds" of Argentina, the 
first, the city-province of Buenos Aires, which has reached the stage of ascent, and 
the other world of the interior, which is still grossly underdeveloped, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on contemporary Argentina. 

The book is strong where most histories of Argentina are weak, in its de- 
scription of the rural sector of the economy and society during both the colonial 
and national periods, This is not to say that the author has neglected the 
Goliath's head that is the city of Buenos Aires; he analyzes with equal competence 
the historical growth and present characteristics of this megalopolis of more than 
six million people. Throughout, Scobie is master of his chronological pattern, 
moving easily in each chapter across many eras, yet retaining the unity of his 
subject. 

This is not a book to approach for analysis of the last two decades of Argentine 
history. Perón appears on page 219, in a text of 237 pages. But the pre-Perön story 
is so fully and well told that Scobie's account must be reckoned the best available 
on the earlier history of Argentina. The maps, tables, bibliography, and typog- 
raphy are excellent. 


University of Texas Tuomas F. McGann 
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HISTORY AS ART AND AS SCIENCE: TWIN VISTAS ON THE PAST. By H. 
Stuart Hughes. [World Perspectives, Volume XXXIL] (New York: Harper and Row. 
1964. Pp. xix, 107. $3.95.) For Stuart Hughes history has become primarily a variety 
of cultural anthropology, and for him the historian might well fill the now vacant 
(in universities) chair of speculative social thought. Hughes himself works on the 
frontiers of social thought. He believes that the study of history is experiencing change 
as rapid as that which has been happening in physics. In his interpretation of historical 
study he is close to Bloch, Carr, and Marrou. In five short essays (two previously pub- 
lished) he here discusses potentialities and limitations of historical knowledge, the 
historian’s restricted understanding of psychophysical phenomena, the uses of psycho- 
analysis in history, how narrative may be enriched by analysis, and the arguments for 
the usefulness of contemporary history. As he reflects, he restates in new fashion many 
old ideas, ideas at least as old of those of Vico, Dilthey, and Croce. His "major polemi- 
cal purpose" is to "stimulate the release of historical study from its bondage to 
libraries" He advocates "full psychoanalysis" for a few Ph.D. candidates. I can follow 
Hughes a considerable distance, but at times I hesitate. I am not so certain of the 
value of psychoanalysis for beginning historians. I doubt whether the “historian's 
conventional assumption that there is such a thing as a document... breaks down,” 
though I would agree that documents do not in themselves constitute history. In spite 
of the success of Thucydides (or to use another example, Churchill), I am not willing 
to grant that the study of contemporary history can be as meaningful as Hughes 
believes. But profit and excitement emerge from argument with Hughes's fertile sug- 
gestions. It is good to see a historian venturing to assert that the historian is "uniquely 
equipped to lead others" to interpretive insights and "thereby to illuminate the era in 
which we live." Hughes, then, thinks of history as more science than art, but he argues 
artistically for the science. 

Macalester College Bovp C. SHAFER 


LITERARY VIEWS: CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Harry Levin et al. 
Edited by Carroll Camden. [Rice University Semicentennial Publications] (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press for William Marsh Rice University. 1964. Pp. xiii, 193. 
$5.00.) The obvious reason for reviewing this book in this journal is the question: 
what has it to say about literary history and historical criticism? The unconvincing 
preface by Mr. Camden, the generalizations of Messrs. Levin, Barker, and Frye, and the 
concluding remarks of Mr. Wellek about Mr. Leavis may therefore be passed over 
quickly. The remaining essays, both individually and collectively, have much of im- 
portance to say on this question, but more by example than by precept. Starting with 
Mr. Thorp’s delightfully light but penetrating review of the progress of American 
literary criticism from the “appreciators” to the “new” critics, his emphasis on Freud 
and Jung in disciplining American critical thought is given depth and challenge by 
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Mr. Trilling’s study of the pleasure principle from Keats to the moderns. With the 
outlines of the history of critical theory in twentieth-century America thus established, 
the more solid and conventional treatments by Mr. Bowers of Shakespeare's plays as 
drama, by Mr. Pottle of Boswell as a literary man in his own right, by Mr. Wright of 
literature on the American frontier, and by Mr. Miller of the sources of New England 
transcendentalism (one of his best and perhaps his last historical essay) tend to restore 
faith in the historical discipline and in the possibility of its application to literary data. 
Whatever new schools of critical interpretation may even yet develop, the historical 
critic is still dependent on the precise definition of terms, the identification of the 
historical event, the belief in process, and the support of documentary evidence. The 
less novel essays offer the most convincing new insights and conclusions to be found in 
this volume. 

University of Pennsylvania RonznT E. SPILLER 


ROM UND DIE PATRIARCHATE DES OSTENS. By Wilhelm de Vries. [Orbis 
Academicus: Problemgeschichten der Wissenschaft in Dokumenten und Darstellungen, 
Volume III, Part 4.] (Freiburg: Verlag Karl Alber. 1963. Pp. viii, 452. DM 39.80.) 
The purpose and the scope of this book are described in the introduction. The author 
did not intend to write a history of the Union of the Eastern Patriarchates with Rome; 
his concern was mainly theological and canonical. The whole project is closely related 
to the preparatory work for the current Ecumenical Council at the Vatican. The 
urgency of the task imposed heavy limitations on the compass of the study. The basic 
problem was: to what extent an "Eastern Church," as a specific and distinctive forma- 
tion in its own right, is possible within the "Universal Church," that is, in fact, within 
the overarching jurisdiction of Rome? It was rightly assumed that answer to this query 
could be given only by a historical study and survey of the relationship between the 
Church in the West and the Eastern churches, In what sense is an “Autonomy” of local 
or regional churches possible and permissible in the "One Church"? Does "Unity" 
require necessarily complete “Uniformity” on various levels of ecclesiastical existence: in 
theology, rites, discipline? Ultimately, in what manner can “Unity” and “Autonomy,” 
"uniformity" and "diversity," be correlated and reconciled? The book is divided into 
two parts. The first is a factual survey. There is a brief chapter on the relations between 
Rome and the East in the first millennium of Church history. It does not seem to be 
adequate, but it was hardly possible to do more in the few pages allotted for the topic. 
The process of the formation of the "Patriarchates" in the East is not sufficiently 
analyzed, and its dependence upon the general structure of the Christian commonwealth, 
or Christian society, is not shown. In the following chapters various attempts to recover, 
or to enforce, unity between the East and Rome are discussed. There is a lack of 
proportion in the structure of this section, and the author himself stresses it. Adequate 
attention is given only to the ancient patriarchates in the Near and Middle East, on the 
one hand, and to the Uniat Churches in Croatia, Carpathian Russia, and Rumania 
(Transilvania). These chapters are well documented and are of real value. But it 
proved impossible to include in the book an adequate treatment of the Union of Brest, 
in Poland, and this omission considerably distorts the perspective, which the author 
realizes. The exposition js, on the whole, fair and impartial Political factors in the 
union movements are duly acknowledged. They were indeed conspicuous in the old 
Austrian Empire, and probably even more so in Poland. The second part of the book 
is undoubtedly the most important and valuable. It gives a comprehensive analysis of 
Rome's attitude to the "Peculiarity" of the East. This attitude was not the same in the 
course of centuries, and its variations did not depend solely upon ecclesiastical or 
ecclesiological considerations. Two chapters in this section are of special interest: on the 
"spiritual Latinisation" of the East and on the attitude of Rome to the "separated," that 
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is: “Orthodox,” churches of the East. The author disavows the tendency toward 
‚Westernization, or Latinization, of the Eastern Church and regards it as one of the 
major impediments of unity or union. A useful bibliography is appended to the book. 
Harvard Divinity School GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


MÉLANGES D'HISTOIRE ÉCONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE EN HOMMAGE AU 
PROFESSEUR ANTONY BABEL À L'OCCASION DE SON SOIXANTE-QUINZ- 
IEME ANNIVERSAIRE. In two volumes. (Geneva: [Imprimerie de la Tribune de 
Genéve.] 1963. Pp. xxvii, 398; 717. 85 fr. S. the set.) These handsomely printed volumes 
of Festschriften contain essays from fifty-four contributors grouped under the rubrics, 
"Antiquité" “Moyen Age et Renaissance,” “xvi” siècle,” "xvin* siècle,” “xrx* et 
xx* siècles,” and "Méthodes et problèmes des sciences économiques et sociales." What 
is offered is a miscellany that ranges in the chronological sections from a reconstruction 
of city life in ancient Egypt to an account of a study group of young intellectuals in 
the SFIO during the 1930's. Contributors come from many disciplines as well as the 
several fields of history, but as is appropriate to Professor Babel's own interests, roughly 
three-quarters of the essays are concerned with economic history, with the larger part 
of these treating Swiss topics, particularly of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. All aspects of economic history from the quantitative to the history of theory 
are represented, with emphasis on regional, demographic, and entrepreneurial studies. 
To single out essays for separate comment from such a large and on the whole 
distinguished collection can become a question of their general interest or a matter of 
the reader's choice. This said, attention may be called to Amintore Fanfani on economic 
life as described in the Iliad, Pierre Chaunu on seventeenth-century trade cycles, and 
Robert Kingdon's account of an Antwerp publishing firm during the Revolt of the 
Netherlands. Fanfani's contribution is a brilliant evocation. Chaunu's essay, although 
its intent is modest, is an important addition to the critical literature on trade cycles. 
Kingdon's contribution opens avenues for important research and suggests that the last 
word on the relations between capitalism and religion has not been said. Three essays, 
"Le Zollverein et le Marché commun européen" by Wilhelm Rópke, "L'historien et les 
crises politiques” by Jacques Freymond, and "Couleur et société” by Conrad-André 
Beerli, an art historian, are of notable interest and give an idea of the topics to be 
found in the "Méthodes et problémes” section. Among the contributors to the two 
volumes, in addition to those already mentioned, are Jacques Pirenne, Sven Stelling- 
Michaud, Armando Sapori, Henri Meylan, Fernand Braudel, Claude Fohlen, Alfred 
Sauvy, Henri Laufenburger, and Jean Marchal Volume I contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy of Babel's writings and an appreciation. 

Middlebury College CuaARLES K. WARNER 


VOM GLAUBENSKRIEG ZUM KLASSENKRIEG: DER KRIEGSZWECK IM SPIE- 
GEL DER GESCHICHTSPHILOSOPHIE, Part 1. By Pentti Airas. [Turun Yliopiston 
Julkaisuja, Series B, Number 90.] (Turku: Turun Yliopisto; distrib. by Akateeminen 
Kirjakauppa, Helsinki. 1963. Pp. 181. 9 Finnish marks.) The difference in the morale 
of the Finnish Army in its two wars with the Soviet Union between 1939 and 1945 led 
the author to inquire into the relationship of what he calls the "spirit of the army" and 
the "purpose of war." In an extensive introduction, Pentti Airas outlines the basic 
theoretical presuppositions of his study. Every community has a "spirit" that is 
intimately connected with the "basic structure" of the community of which it forms 
án integral part The community’s desire for survival requires that this spirit be 
defended. Airas thus views societies in idealistic and organismic terms very different 
from the more empirical approach to social groups prevalent among American and 
English social scientists. To understand “what the spirit of the army is," Airas has 
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proposed to study the transformation of the “purpose of war” in the two centuries from 
the end of the religious wars to the emergence of the idea of class war. The present 
part deals only with the first of these two centuries. The purpose of war, Airas holds, 
always closely reflects the Zeitgeist. Separate chapters are devoted to Bossuet, Bayle, 
Hobbes, and Voltaire. Bossuet, Airas observes, already marks the transition from the 
Wars of Religion to the wars of states by his identification of French national interests 
with those of the Church. Bayle attempts to remove religion from the state and 
recognizes only the rationally limited war for political ends as just. Hobbes extends 
these ends to include economic interests. Voltaire begins to question the state as an 
end and recognizes war as justified only in the service of popular welfare or the 
expansion of enlightenment. There is little new for the historian of ideas in this presen- 
tation, which is perhaps of greater interest to the student of military history or of 
military sociology. 

Roosevelt University GEoRG G. IGGERS 


WELTGESCHICHTE DER GEGENWART. Edited by Felix von Schroeder. Volume 
II, DIE ERSCHEINUNGEN UND KRÄFTE DER MODERNEN WELT. By Fritz 
Baade et al. (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1963. Pp. 732. 48 fr. S.) In the second volume of 
this contemporary world history edited by Felix von Schroeder the contributors are 
seeking to provide a means by which the existing generation may recognize "the 
individuality of the present epoch" and "determine the point to which we have arrived 
in the endless chain of history.” In his introduction Wilhelm Röpke recognizes that 
“an orientation of the present” is needed more than ever before, but that it is also 
more difficult than ever before to accomplish it. Regretfully, I conclude that these words 
were prophetic and that the volume fails to achieve its stated purpose. One of the 
causes of this failure is superficiality. Even a volume of this size is far too brief for the 
kind of analysis attempted in the essays composing it. Few of the authors are able to 
compress really penetrating observations into the space available. Perhaps most successful 
are the essays dealing with the religions of the world and those seeking to assess 
contemporary cultural and scientific trends. Fritz Baade has also provided a masterful 
summary of the problem of feeding a world population that may be expected to double 
itself within the remaining years of the century. The political sections of the volume 
suffer not only from the superficiality inherent in the condensed treatment but also from 
the inability of the German authors who dominate this section to divorce themselves 
from their national frame of reference. Thus Walther Hubatsch's summary of "World 
Politics and State Systems from 1939 to 1960" centers heavily on the position of 
Germany during and after the Second World War and is not entirely free from post hoc 
apologia. Similarly I find Werner Weber’s treatment of his categories of states 
(Rechtsstaat, Sozialstaat, Parteienstaat, and Verbändestaat) highly controversial and in 
some portions a veiled defense of authoritarian government. The article on economic 
developments by Valentín Vásquez de Prada by-passes a real analysis of the economic 
effectiveness of Fascism and Nazism and leaves the false impression that Nazism was 
really quite successful in this sphere. As a whole, the two volumes of the Weltgeschichte 
der Gegenwart may, therefore, be considered a useful and thought-provoking contribu- 
tion to the subject of contemporary history, but are by no means a profound guide to 
the present-day status of mankind. 

Florida State University Earr R. Beck 


HISTOIRE DE L'INTERNATIONALISME. Volume III, DU CONGRÈS DE VIENNE 
JUSQU'À LA PREMIERE GUERRE MONDIALE (1914). By August Schou, [Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien, Number 8.] (Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 565. Kr. 75.) For the historian of internationalism the selection of material is 
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no easy matter, the more so in dealing with a period that was as articulate as the 
nineteenth century. Certain movements, sentiments, organizational activities, and inter- 
national arrangements obviously must be treated. But several collateral issues and move- 
ments must also be taken into account. If the last are dealt with somewhat generously, 
the central narrative may become dispersed; if they are slighted, the central story may 
be left unduly sparse. The alternative chosen here is the former. Beyond a full treatment 
of the essential subjects, liberal attention has been given also to the collateral topics. 
Beyond these, when the narrative moves on to less immediate ideas and currents, the 
focus, as can be expected, blurs a little; a case in point is the discussion on some 
well-known literary and scientific figures of the period. Thus it is also with the chapter 
on imperialism, partly because the term as used here seems, to onc reader, too limited 
(and perhaps too traditional) in scope. Such marginal matters, however, serve by 
contrast to illuminate the central merits of this substantial study. It is a solid and 
conscientious work, one worthy of its large theme and of the Norwegian Nobel Institute 
which sponsors it. In scope it is half encyclopedic, The author has probed widely in both 
primary and secondary materials. As director of the institute, Schou has supplemented 
its extensive materials with research in other important libraries in Northern and 
Western Europe. The freshest aspect of his work, for many readers, will be the 
numerous summaries of plans by individual writers for arranging public order between 
peoples and states. More often than is the case, these summaries might have been accom- 
panied by brief biographical data, since so many figures are little known to the general 
reader. In format and appearance the volume is a credit to the bookmaker's craft. 
Would tbat the editors had not limited the index to proper names nor left the bibliog- 
raphy so heavily contingent upon footnotes. It is an extended account of internationalism 
that here is brought to a close. The study was planned and partially completed by Chr. 
L. Lange, the veteran Norwegian peace worker; Lange wrote the first volume (4HR, 
XXV [July 1920], 704) and began the second. Schou later finished this (4HR, LX 
[July 1955], 859) and is sole author of the third. The completed three-volume study 
takes its place as a standard work of orientation and reference on the idea of interna- 
tionalism from ancient days to World War L 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


SECRET DIPLOMACY OF WORLD WAR II. By Jacques de Launay. 'Translated by 
Edouard Nadier. (New York: Simmons-Boardman. 1963. Pp. 175. $3.95.) This is an 
episodic and often engaging account of diplomatic maneuvering and shadowboxing 
during World War II whose results, the author admits, were "often very meager and 
always fragmentary." M. de Launay defines "secret diplomacy" broadly enough to 
embrace whatever struck him as worthy of attention (for example, an elaborate German 
plot to kidnap the Duke of Windsor in Spain, recurrent peace offers, biographical 
sketches of Jean Monnet and Charles Bedaux). Though a veteran diplomatic historian, 
the author studiously avoided the archives and based his narrative almost exclusively 
on a wide range of published memoirs over which he shows an extraordinary command. 
Possibly for lack of major surprises, he assures us that the offbeat diplomacy that 
interests him here "reveals more than official diplomacy does—the image of humanity 
searching for itsel£" Unfortunately this attractive. mystique, brought forth in the 
foreword, must have been an afterthought. The book contains no index, but ends with 
an essay on bibliographical sources and sixteen pages of "documents," which perhaps 
might better have been woven into the text or omitted. 

Bennington College Tuomas P. Brockway 


NEUTRALISM. By Peter Lyon. (New York: Humanities Press. 1963. Pp. 215. $4.50.) 
Neutralism, as a phenomenon of contemporary international politics, has been the 
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subject of an understandably great weight of polemical writing, yet it has received 
relatively little attention at the hands of serious analysts. There have been some good 
articles, several of them in the collection Neutralism and Nonalignment, edited by 
L. W. Martin (1962), but Dr. Lyon of the University of Leicester is the first to treat 
this important topic at book length. In brief compass he has produced an excellent 
survey, at once a historical summary and a careful analysis of the tenets and assump- 
tions of the neutralists. Neutralism (as opposed to neutrality) is a product of the cold 
war and the bipolar alliance systems it engendered. Although there have been individ- 
uals in virtually all countries who have propagated neutralist doctrines, it is no 
accident, as Lyon points out, that the most influential proponents of neutralism have 
been leaders of neutralist states. The doctrines themselves are scarcely novel; they 
become interesting only when they are a reflection of (or rationale for) actual state 
policies. Moreover, the states that are professedly neutralist are almost all "new" states 
in the sense that they have acbieved independence since 1945. Those few that are not 
"new" have all been subjected to experiences, such as the revolutions in Egypt and Iraq 
or Yugoslavia's expulsion from the Soviet bloc, that have introduced sharp discontinuities 
into their histories. Reaction to past colonial rule or to a discredited former regime is a 
principal component of nearly all neutralist policies. As Lyon puts it, "New states do 
not just happen to be neutralist, they are neutralist because they are new." But shared 
doctrines by no means indicate shared policies. Lyon's case studies of Indian, Yugoslav, 
and Egyptian neutralism, and his analyses of the Belgrade Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries of September 1961 and the repercussions of the Chinese attack upon India a 
year later, support his contention that while all neutralists are agreed on the truth of 
their central propositions, *words can unite where actions can divide," and the general 
label "neutralist" is used to connote a range of policies and actions that is growing 
increasingly wide. There are, perhaps, blocs of neutralist powers, but there is no 
“neutralist bloc" All of Lyon's arguments are carefully documented and gracefully 
stated. He has, in addition, supplied his readers with a valuable annotated bibliography 
and an index which, particularly useful in such a book, includes "ideas" as well as 
persons and places. 

Harvard University Ricard H. ULLMAN 


LA COMMUNAUTÉ INTERNATIONALE FACE AUX JEUNES ÉTATS. Under the 
direction of Jean-Baptiste Duroselle and Jean Meyriat. [Cahiers de la Fondation Na- 
tionale des Sciences Politiques, Relations internationales, Number 126. Centre d'Étude 
des Relations Internationales] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1964. Pp. 417. 22 fr.) 
The increased importance of the “Third World" of neutralist nations is one of the most 
striking of recent developments in international politics. Early in 1962 the Centre d'Ézude 
des Relations Internationales, which in 1960 had held a conference on the emerging 
states themselves, held another on the effect of the change on the former colonial 
powers. Some of these conference papers are being published, this time in two volumes, 
of which this is the first. The second is to be on the policy of the former colonial 
powers toward the new states. In this collection the authors, nearly all of whom are 
associated with the Centre, explore the effect of the change on the existing system of 
international relations and particularly on the various groups and organizations to 
which the former colonial powers belong. There are sections on the British Common- 
wealth, SEATO, the international Communist bloc, and the UN, and discussions of 
Franco-American relations during the decolonization process in Southeast Asia and 
Algeria. While exploring these topics, the authors cover much of recent world history 
without claiming to exhaust the subject. Though the sources used are largely familiar 
and often American in origin, the story as seen through French eyes makes interesting 
reading. Perhaps the flavor of the whole is best suggested by the summary of the con- 
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cluding chapter on the place of the emerging powers in the relations between the 
Eastern and Western blocs: “As an active force (particularly a military one) and as a 
political balancer in the classical sense the Third World is nothing, or almost nothing. 
As an economic and military stake it is something, but not much. As a psychological 
stake and a symbol of the present system and as a still undecipherable foreshadowing 
of the future in which in all probability it will not fail to make its mark, it is every- 
thing." 


University of Delaware MansHALL KNAPPEN 


THE DOLLAR IN WORLD AFFAIRS: AN ESSAY. IN INTERNATIONAL FI- 
NANCIAL POLICY. By Henry G. Aubrey. (New York: Harper and Row for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. rg64. Pp. xii, 295. $5.50.) Americans cannot escape the 
economic consequences of the fact that the United States leads the capitalist world. This 
pre-eminence has converted the dollar from a national to an international currency, 
with the strengths and weaknesses pertaining to a unit involved with world-wide politi- 
cal and economic forces. This dollar leadership dictates priorities for vital international 
political objectives, currently threatened by narrow treatment of domestic economic 
problems. Hoping to improve public tolerance of policies befitting the dollar’s status, 
the Council on Foreign Relations assisted Mr. Aubrey. He expounds important func- 
tions: those of the dollar as a means of international payments, a source of credit, the 
fulcrum of the "monetary universe"; those of the United States as the principal capital 
market of the world; those of America's balance of payments’ deficit as an international 
service. Urging a pragmatic rather than a theoretical approach to dollar diplomacy, 
the author pleads for gradualism. He fears that historic American aversions to a 
continuing international deficit may end it prematurely. Presenting statistics questioning 
extreme solutions of the world's credit— liquidity"—problems, he argues against some 
radical proposals, profering modifications of others. He deplores the "mystique of 
gold," but finds drastic dollar devaluation undesirable. Recognizing that development 
aspirations dominate underdeveloped politics and escalate demands for aid, be finds 
that hard choices, between maintenance of stability and advance in growth, confront 
all governments. Yet the author deplores pessimism, Since “the future of the dollar is 
of course the most crucial question in American and international monetary policy," 
self-interest must move foreign governments to share more of the international tasks 
burdening the dollar. For thoughtful "nonspecialists" sufficiently concerned to study 
monetary techniques, Aubrey describes contradictory alternatives, posed by political 
and economic factors, confronting American diplomatic policy makers. These alterna- 
tives may, he hopes, be accommodated in compromises. A historian may remind an 
economist that the United States grew via tolerance of compromise (except in 1861) 
and that perhaps this is one reassuring augury for future United States diplomacy. 

University of Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHors 


Ancient and Medieval 


O MÉPAX 'AAÉZANAPOX KAT © EAAHNIEMÓX [Alexander the Great and 
Hellenism]. By Ap. B. Daskalakis. (Athens: 'Ogyavıouds 'Ex6óosog AibowuxGv 
BiBA(ov, 1963. Pp. 379.) Professor Daskalakis has written a learned and highly apprecia- 
tive study of Alexander the Great. He emphasizes the Hellenism of the Macedonian 
conqueror on almost every page and in almost every way. Not only was Alexander a 
Greek tbrough his father Philip and through Philip's mother and father and their 
ancestors, but the Molossians were also Greeks, including Olympias and her forebears. 
Greek blood was reinforced by a thoroughly Greek education, both clementary 
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(Leonidas and others) and advanced (Aristotle plus wide reading in Greek literature). 
Furthermore, his aims were and remained Greek throughout his incredible career, 
uninfluenced by the cultures of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, and India. The indelible stamp 
of Hellenism was so deeply engraved on his soul by Aristotle at Mieza as to harden it 
against all other impressions forever. When Alexander died in Babylon, not yet thirty- 
three years old, he was planning further conquests—their extent uncertain, but the 
author says his hero would not have settled for Sicily and southern Italy, would have 
been impelled to reach Gibralter, and might have added Ethiopia as well as Arabia. For 
all this one fact is adduced: while in India Alexander asked Harpalus to send him some 
books, one of which was the Sicilian History of Philistus! The Macedonian King moves 
through the pages of this book as the incarnation of one personage after another: now 
Heracles, now Dionysus, now the embodiment of Greek science, but chiefly and above 
all as the hero of an epic, Achilles and Odysseus rolled into one. Alexander is always 
living in a legendary world. The famous story of his meeting with the Amazon queen, 
rejected by Plutarch (Alex. 46), is credited as a clever trick played on Alexander by 
some Persian satrap who knew his weaknesses. But Alexander was tricky, too. It is 
suggested that he arranged to have certain Indians pretend descent from the followers 
of Dionysus in order to improve morale among the Macedonians. In closing, one 
contribution may be mentioned. Daskalakis argues plausibly, against Balsdon (Historza, 
Volume I [1950], 364-88), that Alexander's deification was part of his order to restore 
the exiles. 

University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. Brown 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A CIVILIZATION. By Nor- 
man F. Cantor. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. xi, 622. $8.50.) Professor 
Cantor here presents an interpretive essay on medieval civilization within the frame- 
work of a college textbook. He takes to task the older generation of American 
medievalists—and indirectly some of the older textbooks—for a certain “abstract indif- 
ference” to the great cultural and spiritual issues af the Middle Ages. That perhaps 
may be doubted, but there is no doubting Cantor’s own conviction that medieval studies 
can contribute more than they have done to the humanistic curriculum. From this 
infectious sense of the significance of his subject, his book gains much. The better part 
of the work is its initial half, dealing with the early Middle Ages. His treatment of 
St. Augustine, for example, is ample, perceptive, current, and the best I have en- 
countered in any textbook. Intellectual and religious history is on the whole well 
presented. But it must also be reported that the book has serious flaws. Cantor has not 
combined his broad and often persuasive interpretations with an adequate concern for 
accuracy; mistakes abound. The section on the crusades, in which Turks are confused 
with Arabs and the course of the Second Crusade misconstrued, is probably the low 
point of the book. His earlier depiction of a “marked drainage of gold to the East, 
causing a great inflation [in the West] in the second century” will stun readers with a 
rudimentary sense of economics. Many of his interpretations can hardly be called 
balanced. Homosexuality emerges as a major if not the major cause of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and the author confidently asserts, on what grounds we are not told, 
that “there was no significant decline of population in the later Empire.” The style 
shows repetitions verging on inconsistencies, awkward phrases (“the trinity of God, 
Son and Holy Spirit"), pleonasms (“modern neo-Thomists”), and other signs of an 
apparently hasty composition. Such slips are not major, but they are unfortunate and 
could be misleading for students. They could also have been easily avoided. Did the 
author take the prudent step of submitting his manuscript to a fellow medievalist for 
his evaluation or criticism? It is hard to believe that he reread his own text with 
particular attention. This is, as it stands, an interesting book. With a little additional 
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care, perhaps a little more time devoted to a critical review of the manuscript, it could 
have been a much better one. 
University of Wisconsin Davi» Hermy 


DEUTSCHLANDS GESCHICHTSQUELLEN IM MITTELALTER: VORZEIT UND 
KAROLINGER. Part 4, DIE KAROLINGER VOM VERTRAG VON VERDUN BIS 
ZUM HERRSCHAFTSANTRITT DER HERRSCHER AUS DEM SÁCHSISCHEN 
HAUSE. ITALIEN UND DAS PAPSTTUM. By Wattenbach-Levison. Revised by 
Heinz Löwe. (Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1963. Pp. 387-490. DM 4.40.) 
The last complete edition (the sixth) of his indispensable Deuzschlands Geschichtsquellen 
im Mittelalter, Wattenbach, who died in 1897, published in two volumes in r893- 
1894. Ernst Diimmiler’s (and Ludwig Traube's) 1904 or seventh edition included only 
Volume I. In the 193o's Wilhelm Levison planned a new, eighth, edition as a coopera- 
tive work, and Robert Holtzmann in 1938 began to publish his Deutsche Kaiserzeit 
(see AHR, XLV [Oct. 1939], 201). Four parts appeared from 1938 to 1943, and two 
unrevised editions came out in 1942 and 1948. Levison left Germany for England in 
1939, taking his writings, but after Levison's death in 1947 Walther Holtzmann secured 
Levison's materials. In 1952 Holtzmann published one portion as the Vorseit, while 
Heinz Löwe published the remainder in Part Two, Die Karolinger . . . bis zum Tode 
Karls des Grossen (1952-53). Part Three, Die Karolinger . . . bis zum Vertrag von 
Verdun (1957) and the present Part Four are entirely Löwe’s work. Rudolf Buchner 
published the legal sources as a supplement (Beiheft), Die Rechtsquellen (1953). Seven 
sections and an index comprise the fourth part. The topics begin with a general discus- 
sion of the kingdom of Italy. Then comes northwest Italy, especially Pavia, Lombardy, 
and the Carolingian capital; next, Verona, Friuli, Venice, and nearby cities; then 
Tuscany and its cities important in the Carolingian period. Nineteen pages discuss 
southern Italy, including Monte Cassino, and nineteen, Rome and the papacy. The final 
section discusses the papacy and Constantine and Methodius, and efforts to win Slavic lands 
over to Rome. Going beyond Wattenbach’s restriction to narrative sources, Lowe 
includes documents, letters, literature, and portraits, also devoting much attention to 
saints’ lives as important sources. General bibliographies precede the kingdom of Italy 
and the papacy sections. The extensive bibliography supporting individual topics in- 
cludes significant source and secondary works, both early and recent, through 1962. 
Belvedere-Tiburon, California Harner Prarr Larrin 


WALA: GRAF, MONCH UND REBELL, DIE BIOGRAPHIE EINES KAROLINGERS, 
By Lorenz Weinrich. [Historische Studien, Number 386.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 
1963. Pp. 105. DM 12.) Like many a historian with a different subject, Dr. Weinrich 
wanted to write a biography that would be unified and final (ein einheitliches und in 
etwa endgültiges Bild). He is dealing with difficult decades of the early ninth century, 
when an imperial structure was threatened with serious disruption and every force in 
contemporary society needed to be encouraged. There was not only the new problem 
of the large-scale defense of the realm in the face of grasping sons of a weak king and 
complicated by the ambitions of a strong and second queen mother (Judith) for her 
son (Charles the Bald). There were further questions of relationships between Church 
and state, centering upon the proprietary Church. The urgency of monastic reform 
(Benedict of Aniane) and the difficulty of combining the ascetic with public life came 
to a climax with the criticism of the royal chapel and the power of ubiquitous political 
abbots. In view of vast plans for the conversion of Scandinavia and East Elbia the 
missionary policy of Charlemagne had to be reconsidered. With all these matters Wala 
was vitally concerned from the last years of Charlemagne's reign to that of his own 
death in 836. 'The victim of periodic exiles from court, a rebellious abbot willing to see 
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his monastery (Corbie) used as a center for action against the dominating Queen, the 
supporter at all times of what he regarded as the opinions and forces of integration and 
unity everywhere, he was a fine, constructive figure in the midst of incipient chaos. 
He ended his fourth exile from court in Columban's Bobbio, somewhat weary of the 
political scene without abandoning his responsibility to it. He was buried alongside the 
Irish saint, himself an active participant in a similar environment, and the opponent of 
an earlier ambitious Frankish queen. At the last, taking comfort in his own integrity, he 
could say to Radbert, whose Epitaphium Arsenii (Arsenius— Wala) is the’ chief 
source of this biography: lía, fili, fac, si quo modo, quecumque scis boni, opere agas, ne 
tus minor inveniaris. To write a unified and final biography supposedly is to create a 
balanced artistic whole as well as a professional coverage of all the facts. Weinrich is 
inclined, perhaps necessarily, to take for granted the larger background of the society 
of the early ninth century for a pursuit of the details of Wala's life in terms of the 
conventional rigors of monographic scholarship. It could be said, therefore, that the 
biography is artistically incomplete and accordingly not final. Or possibly it is too final. 
It would be a pity, in any case, if its careful scholarship were so ultimate that the 
biography were to remain comparatively unread upon the shelves of European and, I 
am thinking, especially of American university libraries whose readers' curiosity about 
Carolingian history needs to be cultivated. 

Brandeis University EpaAr N. JOHNSON 


LE CARTULAIRE DE VIERZON. Edited with introduction, notes, and index by Guy 
Devailly. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Rennes.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 300. 26 fr.) Vierzon lies in the 
Haut-Berry, about twenty miles northeast of Bourges. Here a community of Benedictine 
monks, founded in the mid-ninth century at Dévres, came to relocate their monastery 
in the tenth century after the troubled period of Norse invasions and civil wars. Though 
never to be very large or great, the monastery flourished in the eleventh century and 
grew from perhaps eight to twenty-eight monks. It became rich enough to have its 
independence threatened early in the twelfth century, and an abbot named Herbert 
busied himself with the muniments of the house, causing some to be made over into 
fascinating forgeries and many to be copied into a chartulary. Later in the century 
Herbert’s chartulary was copied with considerable additions in the rather fine book, 
ornamented with pen drawings, which remains today. While the chartulary has long 
been known to scholars, full publication of its many early documents is a real service 
to scholarship, and the editing has been done with care and skill, even if one finds slips 
here and there. M. Devailly has also written a long introduction with chapters on the 
abbey's temporalities and on the society of Berry as mirrored in the chartulary. The 
last is especially interesting on the "colliberti" and on the enfranchisement of the serfs, 
for the chartulary is rich in transactions concerning the unfree. The importance of 
vineyards in the abbey's endowment is made clear, but Devailly does not prepare the 
reader for the extensive money economy viticulture supported as early as the mid-tenth 
century. One document pictures the lord of Vierzon coming to the abbey in 1052 for 
money to pay the stipendiary knights with whom he had been waging war on the 
neighboring lord of Gragay. Clearly this early chartulary will repay further study. 

University of Connecticut FreD A. CAZEL, Jr. 


THE LIFE OF ST HUGH OF LINCOLN. In two volumes. Edited by Decima L. 
Douie and Dom Hugh Farmer, O.S.B. [Medieval Texts.] (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1961; 1962. Pp. liv, 133 Latin, 
133 English; 232 Latin, 232 English, 2324246. $8.00; $9.60.) The Benedictine Adam, 
from 1213-abbot of Eynsbam, completed this life of St. Hugh probably soon after 1212. 
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Adam deserves the praise he has received for his obvious virtues as a biographer. He is 
orderly and intricate. He involves, for example, a nice amount of contemporary legal 
procedure in his interestingly arranged miracles. He is knowledgeable; he was Hugh’s 
chaplain for the three years before Hugh's death in 1200. Adam is both personal and 
independent, But he is also verbose, rather too often abstract, not entirely amiable, and 
perhaps something of a snob. The pleasures of reading him are, in fact, not directly 
connected with him at all, but rather with his subject, a superbly majestic saint who 
ruled well his diocese and himself and charmed to tameness two symbolic intractables 
of late twelfth-century England—the swan and the Plantagenet. Because of Hugh this 
saint’s life still does what a saint's life is supposed to do: it offers a model for and 
stimulus to Christian virtue. Because of Hugh, again, the life is an important source 
for the intellectual history of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: Hugh's life exposes 
with misleading clarity the change from one dominant mode of thought and feeling 
to another. As a child of eight Hugh was taken by his widowed father, a Burgundian 
knight, to a house of Austin canons, but when Hugh was about twenty-five he was 
drawn to the eremitical retirement of the Grande Chartreuse, the finest flower of a 
sort of religiosity. In about 1179 Hugh went to England as prior of Witham; in 1186, 
when he was about forty-five, he became bishop of Lincoln, a diocese that a succession 
of remarkable bishops made the finest example in Europe of another sort of religiosity, 
external and pastoral Hugh the meditating Carthusian became Hugh the active 
diocesan, although in his new guise he retired for one month a year to simple, dishwash- 
ing seclusion at Witham. The exact tone of Hugh's pastoralism seems available in 
Adam's life: Hugh's mobility and humble seriousness (no confirmations from horse- 
back), his lack of preference for celibacy in others, his ability to be an effective 
minister without the local language, his attitude toward kings, Cluny, and Becket. And 
now Adam's life is clearly and pleasantly edited and translated. 

University of California, Berkeley ROBERT BRENTANO 


CRUSADERS AS CONQUERORS: THE CHRONICLE OF MOREA. Translated from 
the Greek, with notes and introduction, by Harold E. Lurier. [Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, Number 69.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1964. Pp. 
346. $7.50.) This is an annotated translation of the Greek version of what has come to 
be known as The Chronicle of Morea, a colorful narrative of the Fourth Crusade and 
the subsequent vicissitudes of the crusaders in Greece to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The chronicle, or chronicles, presently exists in eight manuscripts written in 
Greek, French, Aragonese, and Italian, the Greek version being in verse. The Aragonese 
and Italian versions are of considerably later date. The original author apparently 
intended to compose a sort of chanson de geste glorifying the deeds of the Franks. 
As a consequence, the narrative of events is frequently false or confused. The im- 
portance of the chronicle lies, rather, in the remarkable picture it presents of the 
operation of French feudalism in Greece during the thirteenth century. Since the two 
principal modern editions of the Greek version, those of Schmitt (1904) and Kalanaros 
(1940), need considerable correction in the light of recent scholarship, Professor Lurier 
has had to probe into a number of difficult historical and textual matters. This he has 
done with evident skill. As a consequence, his introduction is an important scholarly 
contribution to the problem of the origins and nature of the chronicle. According to 
his analysis, both the French and Greek versions were derived from an earlier French 
prototype, written probably around 1310. The Greek version, a free adaptation of the 
original, was produced, presumably by a Greek-speaking French scribe, around 1388 
at a time when Greek had become the principal language of the area, even of those 
of French origin. Such a hypothesis helps to explain why a markedly pro-Frankish 
work was presented in Greek, as well as why it abounds not only in medieval Greck, 
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but also medieval French idioms and words derived from French. In his translation 
Lurier has decided to keep as close to the text as possible. The result, as he himself 
remarks, is not "a wellwritten English chronicle in verse." But the flavor of the 
original has thus been retained. This is important, because the character and style of 
the Greek version are as much a product of the civilization that the chronicle mirrors 
as are the events that it records. Ás a guide to the latter, the translator has included 
a summary of cvents as they actually took place, a map, and tables. Western historians 
have become increasingly aware of the significance of Frankish Greece, not only as a 
unique facet of medieval civilization, but also because of its role in the transfer of 
ideas. This volume will accordingly be welcomed by students of medieval institutions 
who do not read Greek, It is a distinguished addition to a well-known series. 

New York University MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 


A BIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE TO 
1500. By 4. B. Emden. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xl, 695. 
$25.00.) Mr. A. B. Emden has once again put all students of the English past deeply 
in his debt by adding this volume to his Biographical Register of the University of 
Oxford to av. 1500 (3 vols, 1957-59). Although it contains only 7,143 entries com- 
pared to the 15,282 in the Oxford Register, the importance of this contribution can best 
be indicated by recalling that Part I of the Venns’s Alumni Cantabrigiensis has notices 
for no more than 4,320 Cambridge men who entered the university before 1500. It 
includes some magistri of Ely diocese who have been labeled "probably of Cambridge" 
and some other magistri who "possibly studied at Cambridge." Any individual who was 
in his lifetime a member of both universities has a full biographical notice here as well 
as in the Oxford Register. In this volume Emden follows the same form of notice as he 
used in his earlier work, A full entry includes the surname with all its variants; 
information on birth and family; details on academic career; ecclesiastical data such as 
ordination, livings, and preferments; other biographical information, usually of a 
secular nature; notes on authorship; information on death, burial, will, and bequests; 
and, when known, an inventory of books and manuscripts owned by the person with 
indication where those still extant are now located. Occasionally, especially for bishops, 
the entries conclude with notices about existence of registers and other records of 
official acts either in manuscript or in print. Throughout he cites the sources of his 
information immediately after each statement. Some entries, of course, contain but one 
and that the only known fact about a man. Thus for Richard Brinkull this sole item 
remains of his acts, both good and ill: “Clk. of Cambridge, charged with theft of eels 
and other fish to the value of 4s., July 1326." Other entries are very extensive, and 
those for men who are also noticed in the Dictionary of National Biography usually 
contain much fuller and more accurate information than is available in the older work. 
But Emden's notices are not interpretive essays; they only report the facts and the 
sources. Scholars who use the work will get excellent leads for their own research, but 
must put them in context and flesh out the bones with explanations arising from their 
own understanding of the past. 

University of California, Los Angeles Mark H. Curtis 


THE ORIGINS OF LINCOLN'S INN. By Sir Ronald Roxburgh. [Cambridge Studies 
in English Legal History.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 9o. 
$3.75.) In this work of "intricate research and speculation," the author examines all 
existent theories about the origins of the Lincoln's Inn and draws new evidence from a 
seventeenth-century Middle Temple manuscript that he ascribes to William Hakewill, 
solicitor to Anne of Denmark. Unimportant in itself, the document incorporates passages 
from a now lost manuscript by William Sulyard, fellow of the inn in Henry VIII’s 
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reign and lessee for a term of ninety-nine years of "all that great house called Lincoln's 
Inne" from the bishop of Chichester in 1535. On the strength mainly of Sulyard's 
account, antedating Stowe's by more than fifty years, Roxburgh goes back to the 
traditional view that the inns in general and Lincoln's Inn in particular were founded 
in response to Edward Ts order to Justice Metingham of the Common Pleas in 1292. 
Sulyard ascribes to Henry de Lacy, then earl of Lincoln, an active part in the founding 
of the society's house on the site of ruinous buildings that had once been the bishop of 
Chichester's townhouse. Roxburgh rejects not only Stowe’s statement that the society 
took over the Earl’s townhouse at his death, which had already been discredited by the 
discovery that the Earl's house was east of Chancery Lane, but also the alternative theory 
that the society was founded in the middle fourteenth century by a Thomas de Lincoln, 
sergeant-at-law on properties also east of Chancery Lane, and that the lawyers migrated 
to the bishop of Chichester’s site sometime between 1399 and 1422, when the Black 
Books begin. The argument is telling but intricate. The reader would follow it more 
readily if a map were included. On balance, although the author admits that his proof 
is inconclusive, one is inclined to accept this defense by a member and past treasurer 
of the Honourable Society of its title to display on its arms the Lacy lion. 

Rutgers University MARGARET HASTINGS 


GASCON ROLLS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, 1307-1317. 
Edited by Yves Renouard under the supervision of Robert Fawtier. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York, 1962. Pp. il, xxxi, 
660. $29.40.) The series of Gascon rolls preserved in the Public Record Office in London 
forms the principal surviving record of the administration of southwestern France while 
under English rule. The rolls cover the period from 1253 to 1460 with a few gaps, and, 
like the patent, close, and charter rolls devoted to England, they furnish almost day- 
by-day details of practically every phase of Gascon history—political and administrative, 
economic and social, ecclesiastical and institutional, military and naval. They have long 
been known to and used by scholars, but up to now only the rolls for the reigns of 
Henry UI and Edward I have been available in print. Now after the lapse of more than 
half a century, what promises to be a regular and orderly continuation of the series has 
begun. This volume, which appears in France as Róles gascons, Volume IV, is the result 
of a happy example of international collaboration in scholarship by the Public Record 
Office and the Comité des Travaux Historiques, This volume contains: thirty-one letters 
completing the Gascon rolls for the reign of Edward I, with a separate index for these, 
and including two letters concerning Ponthieu, since acts dealing with this county were 
customarily enrolled on the Gascon rolls; Gascon rolls for the period July 8, 1307-July 
7, 1317; an appendix of acts relating to Ponthieu for the same period; a second appendix 
of six documents relating to Gascony drawn from other classes in the Public Record 
Office and made available by Dr. Pierre Chaplais, whose knowledge of such matters is 
incomparable, and whose skill as an editor is of the highest order. These make up three 
dossiers: the account of Jean Guitard and Albert (alias Aubert) Mége, receivers in 
Aquitaine, covering the period November 10-11, 1311-February 6-10, 1312; one con- 
cerning a levy in Aquitaine of an aid for the Scottish War in 1315-1316; a report on the 
state of the duchy at the beginning of 1317. The volume also contains an index of names 
and places and a separate one for subjects. In his introduction Professor Renouard, in 
addition to editorial notes, publishes itineraries for the two journeys of Edward II to 
France in 1308 and in 1313 and a complete list of ducal officers from 1307 to 1317. He 
promises in the succeeding volume une étude d'ensemble of the characteristics and com- 
position of the Gascon rolls of Edward II. We have here a definitive edition of the texts 
of these rolls; more than that, every document in the Record Office complementary to 
them is mentioned in its proper place in a footnote. The only major criticism is that 
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this volume will be of little or no use to those who do not know Latin. The subject 
indexes and the subheadings in the indexes of persons and places are exclusively in Latin. 
Emory University G. P. Currino 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF NICHOLAS OF CUSA, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO HIS DE CONCORDANTIA CATHOLICA. By Morimichi Watanabe. 
[Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Number 58.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1963. 
Pp. 214. 36 fr. S.) This is the second book on Nicholas of Cusa's political theory to 
appear in the past few months. Paul Sigmund's work was a general survey that dealt 
extensively with the philosophical background of Nicholas' work and gave considerable 
attention to the Neoplatonic, "hierarchical" elements in his thought. Watanabe has con- 
centrated more narrowly on Nicholas’ conciliar ideas as expounded in the De Con- 
cordantia Catholica and with the juristic, especially canonistic, origins of those ideas. 
After an introductory chapter on the historical background, he describes Nicholas’ views 
on the origins of political authority, then his concepts of the church and of the empire, 
and, finally, his theory of the relationship between church and state. The work is not 
strikingly original, but it provides a sound scholarly treatment of an important theme 
of late medieval political thought. In his conclusion the author expresses some 
skepticism concerning Figgis claim that the conciliarists profoundly influenced later 
political theory. Nicholas of Cusa's ideas, Watanabe points out, were "solidly based 
on the medieval tradition." This is true enough, but, when it becomes possible to write 
a general history of Western constitutionalism, the conciliarists will-probably have a 
place of central importance in the story precisely because their works had roots in the 
twelfth century as well as repercussions in the seventeenth, 

Cornell University Brian Trerney 


LA JEUNESSE DE LAURENT DE MEDICIS (1449-1478). By André Rochon. [Les 
classiques de l'humanisme. Études, Number 9.] (Paris: Société d'Édition "Les Belles 
Lettres." 1963. Pp. 728.) There has been a severe reaction in contemporary studies of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici against those encomiasts of his patronage and his taste, his first 
biographer, Niccolo Valori, and the cinquecento art historian, Giorgio Vasari. (Though 
in the case of the latter, his portrait is crueler than his pen, unflinchingly revealing 
Lorenzo's inquietudo animi.) Even harsher disparagement of the premodern works of 
Fabrioni, Roscoe, and Reumont has followed; it has been charged that these latter-day 
writers embellished the fiction of an i] Magnifico in order to please an aristocratic 
Europe. Such an argument is, of course, a double-edged sword; conversely, a writer of 
the present might fatter the demos by tarnishing the credentials of 7 Magnifico. Twen- 
tieth-century scholarship, then, has presided at the devastation of the legend of the 
bountiful patronage of Lorenzo and the deprecation of the myth of Lorenzo as cultural 
arbiter, Chastel and Renaudet reject the once prevalent, romantic view of  Magnifico’s 
greatness, for did he not prefer horses, the chase, medallions, and jewelry to the treas- 
ures of Renaissance art and culture? Now he is depicted as a kind of director of 
“propagande culturelle” who sought to aggrandize his house and his person by winning 
the plaudits of artists, poets, and philosophers. One sees shades of Augustus looming 
large in the streets of gwattrocento Florence, The present study acknowledges its debt 
to recent French scholarship and then sets out with ample caution to bridge the gap 
between the history of the youthful Lorenzo and his not too original early poetry. To 
the extent that one believes that poetry is a process of depersonalization—not a turning 
loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion—the book has limitations. For if this is 
indeed a proper position, then the history of the poet and his writings are two separate 
entities, But since the author treats the life and writings of Lorenzo only until the rude 
awakening of the Pazzi conspiracy (1478), and the young Lorenzo, still in his twenties, 
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does not bear the armor of the professional, such a technique of bland analysis is quite 
successful. The writings reveal much about the life because Lorenzo is not yet an ac- 
complished poet. Methodically and in great detail the author discusses his subject's 
first pallid imitations of Petrarch, Dante, and Cavalcanti. Here we see the youthful 
Medici tracing his way through that maze of medieval and classical forms. There are 
intimations of the harmony that will be expressed later in his ballate. Also we are 
introduced to Lorenzo's metaphysical and religious writings. If one can countenance the 
banality of metaphor and the triteness of imagery in these very early pieces, then one 
comes to feel something of the mettle of his intellect. His was a mind that posed afresh 
discouraging ancient antitheses: sensuality and the pastoral, Arcadia and the responsi- 
bilities of office. There is dissatisfaction with the traditional resolution of controversies 
about the active and the contemplative life. Perhaps here we can sense something of 
Lorenzo's deep affinity for Ficino. The author's analysis of the Altercazione stresses the 
disquiet, almost tragic, yearning of the poet as he dismisses older resolutions of interior 
conflict and searches for a release in annihilation of self in the ecstasy of divine love. 
The portrayal of Lorenzo's family, friends, and early ill-requited loves is incisive, but 
the description of politics during his early years is conventional. It is very doubtful that 
Lorenzo exercised so tight a grip on the city, as is indicated in this work, until very 
late in his life, No matter what the adjective one chooses to place before the noun 
tyrant, it is probably inappropriate in Lorenzo's case. As to the enigma of his character, 
only those armed with the moral certainties of our day would dare pass judgment. The 
author sees him as his contemporaries did: a blend of sensuality and refinement 
Perhaps these are not polar qualities. 

University of Rochester Marvin B. BECKER 
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POLEN UND DEUTSCHLAND: WISSENSCHAFTLICHE KONFERENZ POL- 
NISCHER HISTORIKER ÜBER DIE POLNISCH-DEUTSCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN 
IN DER VERGANGENHEIT. With an introduction, DER POLNISCHE BEITRAG 
ZU EINEM EUROPÄISCHEN GESCHICHTSBILD, by Herbert Ludat. [Quellenhefte 
zu Geschichtswissenschaft in Osteuropa nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg. Part ı, Polen. 
Number 1.] (Röln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. x, 206. DM 20.) This volume intro- 
duces a new endeavor by the Herder Institute in Marburg, Germany, which specializes 
in the recent history of East Central Europe: the publication, in German translation, of 
the records of various Polish historical conferences since 1945. This first effort presents 
the Wroclaw (Breslau) conference of May 1950. The purposes of the meeting were im- 
mediately made clear by Stanistaw Arnold, who called for "the necessary consolidation 
of historical science in Poland in connection with the demands of life standing today 
before us." One unusual characteristic of the meeting was the presence of workers' 
representatives, who subsequently promised to inform their colleagues of what the 
historians were doing. The substance of the meeting consisted of four papers on the 
history of Polish-German relations, followed by discussion aimed at uncovering, in 
Arnold's words, "the positive traditions of cooperation of the progressive factors in the 
history of Poland and Germany and the elucidation of the genesis of the conflict." Her- 
bert Ludat has added to the protocol of the conference an essay depicting the relationship 
of this new trend of Polish historiography to Poland's own past, and he has also ap- 
pended over two hundred notes (fifty-six pages), commenting on the text, discussing 
personalities, and offering additional bibliography. 

University of Wisconsin | ALFRED Ericu SENN 
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UN RÉFORMATEUR CATHOLIQUE AU XIX” SIÈCLE: EUGENE MICHAUD 
(1839-1917). VIEUX-CATHOLICISME—CECUMÉNISME. By Raoul Dederen. [Tra- 
vaux d'histoire éthico-politique, Number 2.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1963. Pp. xviii, 
338.) This scholarly and interesting study is not designed as a biography but as a his- 
torical analysis of the Old Catholic movement, primarily in France and Switzerland, 
as seen through the career and writings of Abbé Eugéne Michaud, former Dominican, 
onetime liberal Catholic vicar of the Madeleine, Old Catholic professor of theology and 
French literature at the University of Bern, Old Catholic episcopal vicar-general in the 
canton of Geneva, historian, and editor from 1893 to 1910 of the Revue Internationale 
de Theologie, dedicated to the cause of Christian unity. The author, a former professor 
at the University of Geneva and theologian; not of Catholic or Old Catholic persuasion, 
makes his greatest contribution in his stress upon the French aspects of a movement 
often considered as German and in his objective and sympathetic exposition of Michaud's 
thought and career. His work is based on Michaud's correspondence in the archives of 
the Bern Faculty of Theology, his memoirs (which would seem to merit publication), 
and documents in the archives of the Old Catholic Church in Utrecht, the Dóllinger 
papers in Munich, episcopal archives in Bonn and Bern, the archives of the Ministry of 
Public Education in Leningrad, the Archives Nationales in Paris, and the Public Library 
in Geneva. His account of the Vatican Council of 1870 and of the Old Catholic move- 
ment in general is also drawn from such secondary studies as those of Aubert and 
Dansette. As a history of the Old Catholic movement in France, the study of Michaud's 
career, including his relations with Hyacinthe Loyson, is not completely satisfactory. 
The book would have gained in clarity, and much repetition might have been avoided, 
if the author had presented a comprehensive biography of Michaud, including an 
analysis of his ideas and of the Old Catholic organizations. Instead he has divided his 
work into four sections: a brief biographical sketch; the origin, history, and reform 
program of the Old Catholics; Michaud's ecumenical ideas and activities; and his his- 
torical method and philosophy of history. According to Dederen, Michaud laid the 
bases of the Old Catholic movement as it exists today through his theological and his- 
torical writings. À man of conscience and passionately devoted to reason and freedom of 
thought, he was sometimes too violent in his expression for the good of his cause. 
Dederen, however, attributes the failure of Old Catholicism to attain greater influence 
in France to other causes: the preoccupation of the French with the Franco-Prussian 
War, the German affiliations of the Old Catholics, the opposition of the monarchical 
assembly to the movement, the strong moral position of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the conciliatory policies of Leo XIII, the Positivist orientation of the Republicans, 
and the failure of the Old Catholics to make an emotional, moral appeal to the masses. 
Anticlericalism rather than Old Catholicism profited from the opposition to papal in- 
fallibility. Dederen's work will be of interest chiefly to church historians and theolo- 
gians. It has, however, a wider appeal because of its insight into the problem of 
achieving greater Christian unity. Michaud not only rejected the dogma of papal infalli- 
bility because of his historical studies, but he advocated a return to the dogma and 
traditions of the Catholic Church of the first eight centuries, as expressed in the Scrip- 
tures, the Church fathers, and the first seven ecumenical councils, before the idea of 
papal supremacy became paramount and before the schism between the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches occurred. He hoped that all Christian churches might come to 
accept this faith, which rested on historic bases, and become associated as autonomous 
units in a great Catholic Church. He also looked forward to a European union, which 
would precede a union of humanism. He predicted that the Orthodox Churches, which 
were closer to primitive Christianity, would be the first to join such a universal church; 
whereas the Roman Catholic Church would be the last. 

State University College, New Paltz, New York EveLYN M. Acoms 
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DIE POLITISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN DEUTSCHLAND UND FRANK- 
REICH ZUR ZEIT DER AKTIVEN AUSSENPOLITIK HITLERS, ENDE 1937 BIS 
ZUM KRIEGSAUSBRUCH. By Eberhard Scheler. (Frankfurt: the Author. 1962. Pp. 
292.) This unrevised doctoral dissertation, which deals with Franco-German diplo- 
matic relations, 1937-1939, is based entirely on already published materials, primarily 
German and British Foreign Office documents. Hence it adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the period. With thousands of unpublished German diplomatic and military docu- 
ments at the disposal of historians one can only wonder why the author ignored this 
fruitful source. (The lack of a preface or introduction makes it difficult to guess at the 
purpose and intended limitation of this study.) To base a work of this kind on two 
documentary collections and half a dozen memoirs is parochial Though he mentions 
the Foreign Relations series in his bibliography, Scheler makes no use of it and is ap- 
parently unaware of the Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, 1939-1945, published by 
the Sikorski Institute, London, in 196r. He does, on the other band, use M. Freund, 
Weligeschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten (1953), a thoroughly unreliable work. 
Regarding secondary sources, Scheler relies too much and, in my opinion, too indis- 
criminately on the memoirs of Bonnet, Weizsäcker, Ribbentrop, Kordt, and Ciano; nor 
does he fully exploit the wealth of periodical literature in this field. He seems, for 
instance, not to know Scherer's article "Les “Mains Libres’ à l'Est" in the Revue 
d'histoire de la deuxième guerre mondiale (VIII [Oct 1958], 1-25). The author fails in 
many instances to relate domestic issues to the foreign policies of France and Germany 
and all but ignores the French-British-Soviet negotiations in the spring and summer of 
1939. There are a number of errors, the most annoying of which is Scheler's assertion 
that the United States "has from 1950 on, also begun to publish diplomatic papers." 
Washington, D. C. GEORGE O. Kent 


THE STRATEGY OF SEA POWER: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION. 
BASED ON THE LEES-KNOWLES LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 1961. By S. W. Roskill. (London: Collins; distrib. by Archon 
Books, Hamden, Conn. 1962. Pp. 287. $5.00.) Succinctly surveying the development of 
British maritime strategy from the Tudor era through World War II, Captain Roskill re- 
verses Mahan's famous title to demonstrate history's influence on the use or misuse of sea 
power, Careful analysis and comparison of major periods of naval involvement develop 
the dominant theme: the continuing validity of historic principles underlying any true 
maritime strategy despite change in technology or foe. Lessons learned through costly 
experience must become part of national policy, not forgotten only to be relearned in 
time of renewed national peril. Emphasizing his point, the author devotes his final 
chapter to presentation of a defense program for present-day Britain based on historically 
proven uses of naval power: maintenance of a national deterrent with the nuclear sub- 
marine as the means of delivery; creation of two joint service mobile striking forces; 
and the strengthening of sea-air trade defense forces for use in blockade and convoy 
escort duties. Thus Roskill turns his monograph into a possible text for his nation's 
leaders, "frocks" and "brasshats," as well as a plea to avoid the most frequent mistake 
in Britain's naval history—neglect of its maritime strength in peacetime. The care with 
which material is handled, the detailed analysis of wartime uses of naval power through- 
out British history, and the evidence of painstaking research combine to make it 
difficult to challenge Roskill’s general conclusions. One could differ on such particulars 
as the prediction that the nuclear "true" submarine will be "the capital ship of the 
future" or explaining the retention of a British nuclear deterrent as the inability to 
"guarantee" the promptness of American action to halt "major aggression against western 
Europe." But the willingness to engage in some of the most ancient naval controversies 
should be applauded. Roskill joins the “Maritime” school agairist the "Continental" 
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philosophy, which has dominated British strategy in both world wars. He also supports 
the view that the key roles of naval forces are blockade, convoy escort, and amphibious 
campaigns. Thus he opposes the more activist or offensive program so often demanded 
of the fleet. This book should be regarded as a significant addition to strategic studies 
in an era that demands our best understanding of the validity of past military experi- 
ence in the seemingly uncharted waters of the nuclear age. 

Colorado College Rosin M. Ruvorr 


THE ELECT NATION: THE MEANING AND RELEVANCE OF FOXE'S BOOK 
OF MARTYRS. By William Haller. (New York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. 258. 
$5.00.) William Haller states that his intention is “to relate the human circumstances 
which led to the composition and publication ‘Of Foxe's book,’ to explain what the 
book appears to have conveyed to the people of its own time, and to suggest what seems 
to have been its effect on the public mind in that and the immediately succeeding age.” 
This he accomplishes in a lucid, readable style, with few footnotes and with carefully 
chosen quotations largely taken from sixteenth-century printed works. In the first half 
of the book, the historical and literary background is competently presented. This is 
followed by a detailed account of the development of the Actes and Monumentes from 
the Latin edition of 1559 to the two-volume edition of 1570, in which there is demon- 
strated the relation between the continued revision and publication of the book and the 
historical developments in England. But Haller's chief contribution, marking a distinct 
advance upon J. F. Mozley's valuable study, comes with his thorough examination of 
the contents of Foxe's magnum opus. Here, in the last half of the book, attention is 
centered not as with Maitland upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of Foxe's recounting of 
facts, but rather upon the particular historiography that the martyrologist derived from 
Eusebius and Augustine, Flacius and Bale. Foxe is thus shown to hold a Christian and 
apologetic view of history conjoined to the burgeoning national sentiment of the time, 
all coming to a focus upon the person of Elizabeth I. Thus it is, as the author concludes, 
that Foxe's "book made plain that by all the signs to be found in scripture and history 
the will of God was about to be fulfilled in England by a prince perfect in her obedi- 
ence to her vocation, ruling a people perfect in their obedience to her authority." As an 
essay in the history of ideas, Haller's book is of great interest, illuminating the sixteenth- 
century Protestant mind and emphasizing the buoyant spirit of Elizabethan England. 

Virginia Theological Seminary JogN E. Boorr 


HERBERT CORRESPONDENCE: THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY LETTERS OF THE HERBERTS OF CHIRBURY, POWIS CASTLE 
AND DOLGUOG, FORMERLY AT POWIS CASTLE IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Edited by W. J. Smith. [Board of Celtic Studies, University of Wales, History and Law 
Series, Number 21.] (Cardiff: University of Wales Press; Dublin: Irish Manuscripts 
Commission. 1963. Pp. 412. 455.) The marriage of Barbara Herbert to Henry Arthur 
Herbert, ear! of Powis, in 1751 formally marked a union of blood, lands, and titles of 
several branches of the Herbert family that had been in the making for a great many 
years, As a result of the marriages, bequests, and grants that marked the process of 
union there had come together at Powis Castle the papers of what had been in Tudor 
and Stuart times three distinct branches of the Herbert family: the Catholic Herberts of 
Powis Castle, the Herberts of Montgomery whose most famous representative was the 
first Lord Herbert of Chirbury, and the Herberts of Dolguog. Between 1933 and 1959 
those papers were transferred from Powis Castle to the National Library of Wales at 
Aberystwyth, and the present volume is a calendar of roughly seven hundred of those 
letters; in an appendix the editor has listed one hundred items that he omitted from 
the calendar because of their routine or fragmentary nature. Fifty-nine letters of the 
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Catholic Herberts form the first part of the calendar. The remainder of the book is a 
calendar of the Montgomery and Dolguog papers arranged chronologically in a single 
series. Both parts of the calendar range in time over the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with a few letters of minor importance from the reign of Elizabeth. Instead of 
writing a selective description of what seemed interesting or important to him, the 
editor has made a highly detailed condensation of each letter. The result is a useful but 
hardly readable volume. The letters have to do mainly with landed estates in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, and the multitude of problems arising from their management. 
Agents were faithless or inefficient; tenants failed in their obligations; titles were ob- 
scure or contested; claims and counterclaims led to litigation. These papers illustrate 
most eloquently the trials that beset the landlord. Among the more interesting letters 
are those relating to the great Lord Herbert of Chirbury's dealings with Parliament 
concerning his castle in Montgomery during the Civil War. The fullest series of letters 
are those concerning the complex problems of managing the Castle Island estate in Ire- 
land. In his introduction and in notes appended to certain letters the editor has clearly 
and concisely provided the reader with necessary information for understanding the 
calendar. 

Williams College Duprey W. R. BAHLMAN 


THE COPPER KING: A BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS WILLIAMS OF LLANIDAN. 
By J. R. Harris. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1964. Pp. xviii, 194. $5.75.) The 
subject of this monograph, Thomas Williams of Llanidan (1737-1802) does not even 
find a place in the Dictionary of National Biography (the relevant volume of which ap- 
peared in 1900). Yet Dr. Harris, the author of the monograph, claims him to have been 
"one of the greatest, if not the-greatest of the business men of the period.” This not 
only indicates the unaccountable obscurity into which his name had fallen—although 
his memory, and particularly his sobriquet, “Twm Chwarae Teg” (Tom Fair Play) had 
lingered on vaguely in Wales—but it also illustrates the change in historical attitudes in 
the last half century, now that industrialists have come to be considered of as much 
importance as the military men, clerics, and writers who figure most prominently in 
the DNB. Originally a country attorney in Anglesey, Williams became the chief agent 
of the copper mines of Parys Mountain, near Amlwch, about 1785. A remarkable wealth 
of copper ore had been found just beneath the surface, so near the surface, in fact, that 
it could be mined by opencast methods. Williams succeeded in reconciling the conflict- 
ing interests of the Anglesey landowners; he developed a great smelting organization 
with subsidiary industries in various places; he invented a new use for copper, that of 
sheathing the wooden ships of the Royal Navy, which proved immensely lucrative; he 
broke the power of the Cornish mineowners, and, for a time, established an almost 
complete monopoly. The mine became exhausted toward the end of his life, leaving a 
scene of desolation that still remains and is familiar to all who travel by air from 
Liverpool to Dublin. Harris' book is not strictly a "biography." There is almost nothing 
about Williams' personal and family life. That he was a member of Parliament gets the 
barest mention; there is no reference to his political activities. His association with 
David Williams, the intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin, is referred to only in a 
footnote. Industrial processes are dealt with in an appendix; Harris’ interests, as indeed 
those of his subject, lie in the growth of a great commercial organization. As such the 
monograph is a model of its kind. The coincidence of the growth and decline of the 
enterprise with Williams' career and death gives his treatment a sense of unity. Yet 
he also places it firmly in the background of the industrial development of the time, 
for he is equally familiar with the economic history of Lancashire. It is most unlikely 
that his work will ever be superseded. 

University College of Wales Davi» WiLLIAMS 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1754-1790. Volume I, INTRODUCTORY SURVEY, 
CONSTITUENCIES, APPENDICES; Volume II, MEMBERS, A-J; Volume III, MEM- 
BERS, K-Y. By Sir Lewis Namier and John Brooke. [The History of Parliament] 
(New York: Oxford University Press for the History of Parliament Trust. 1964. Pp. xx, 
545; vill, 692; viii, 685. $70.60 the set.) Whether or not one agrees with the Younger 
Pitt that a three-guinca book could never do much harm, he may well question the 
value of a twenty-three-guinea "History of Parliament" that does not fulfill the promise 
of its general title. It does to be sure furnish many raw materials for a history of the 
House of Commons. The history itself still remains to be written, and though its writer 
must refer to these volumes, they are no more than a foundation on which to build. 
Historians who deplore emphasis on structure and denigration of policies will find in 
these volumes their most telling support. The first volume follows an introductory 
account of constituencies, general elections, and members, with a directory that charac- 
terizes the franchise, numbers the voters, names the members, and briefly describes the 
contests in every constituency. The second and third volumes sketch the members of 
the best club in England. Behind all this detail stands the conviction that if the insigni- 
ficant be sufficiently documented it becomes important, and so, too, the story. But is 
"insignificant" the word? Do our impressions deceive us? A parcel of facts about Mil- 
burne Port has little meaning, but many parcels of facts about many Milburne Ports 
describe an important segment of political history. How many decades have men been 
talking and writing about pocket boroughs? And how many decades has all this talk 
been a record grinding away in the next room? But to read that one constituency had 
twelve electors, eight of whom were related to the "owner," that another, equally small, 
was the scene of such competition between families that none could control it, and that 
Salisbury (next door to that hardy perennial, Old Sarum), was a “dignified, independ- 
ent borough" in which bribery was unknown, is to make concrete what had been 
cliché. As we learn the limits of electoral bribery, of places and pensions, we appreciate 
that if there are warts, so the portrait has other features too. What we do not learn is 
that for all its warts Parliament in these years was governing—and misgoverning too— 
the first power in the world. 

University of Missouri CHARLES F. MULLETT 


THE LANGUAGE OF POLITICS IN THE AGE OF WILRES AND BURKE. By 
James T. Boulton. [Studies in Political History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1963. Pp. xiii, 282. $6.75.) The language of politics subjected in this book to "literary- 
critical examination" is not that of active politicians but of writers aroused by the po- 
litical controversies in England during 1769-1771 and 1790-1793. Burke is represented 
by his Present Discontents and Reflections, Junius for an obvious reason, Johnson be- 
cause he engaged in the carlier debate, and Paine, Mackintosh, Godwin, and some 
others because they replied to the Reflections. The writings he examines, says Boulton, 
have not had this kind of analysis which, a discipline in its own right, assists the 
historian's understanding of their purposes, contents, and, in the classical meaning, 
rhetorical effectiveness. By studying literary techniques the critic or the historian should, 
to use Collingwood's and Carr's phrases as Boulton does, get further "inside of an 
event" or "behind the act.” Boulton helps the reader to do this, but neither so excitingly 
nor fruitfully as his introduction seems to promise, and in certain instances he tends 
to overpersuade. Some of his judgments would come to any reasonably careful reader 
of these writings. That the authors wrote appropriately to their modes of thought and 
reached their chosen audiences by the means employed, Boulton demonstrates con- 
vincingly. But their literary techniques were essentially the ones commonly associated 
with them. The Johnson of The False Alarm is still Samuel Johnson, and the author 
of The Rights of Man is the Tom Paine known for Common Sense. Much of what 
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Boulton says of them or of Junius or, if one has read them, of Mackintosh and Godwin, 
is interesting and new mainly because of the detailed illustrations. Some of his judg- 
ments produce reactions. It is difficult to think that Godwin's "bold attempt to employ 
the language of speculative reason" was either quite so bold or so self-conscious as 
literary analysis seems to suggest, If Burke meant the apostrophe to Marie Antoinette 
to be "central" to the Reflections, carefully prepared for and followed up, a reader may 
admire his rhetorical skill and noble purpose and yet, as a philosopher or historian, 
wonder at the Mariology that placed such a burden of thought upon such a shaky 
reputation. Undoubtedly useful to the historian, literary-critical examination needs to 
be tempered by the virtue of modesty. 

University o] Kentucky Cart B. Cone 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES 1770-1812. Vol- 
ume I, 1770-1989. Edited by A. Aspinall. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 528. $16.80.) The professor of modern history at Reading has made the late 
Georgian period his domain and now becomes royal editor in chief. In 1938 his three- 
volume Correspondence of George IV (as regent and king) was published; Cambridge 
is now issuing his well-documented Later Correspondence of George III in five volumes; 
and the editor’s preface to this volume seems to suggest that the Prince of Wales’s cor- 
respondence will run to four or five volumes. By no means as methodical as his consci- 
entious father, the Prince did not leave as complete or as useful papers; furthermore 
what did remain was expurgated by his secretaries (Knighton, McMahon, and Bloom- 
field) and the Duke of Wellington as executor of Mrs. Fitzherbert, one of the Prince’s 
two wives. The documents in this volume are of little interest until we come to the 
regency crisis. They deal with the odious young man’s dissolute character and with his 
debts. There is much correspondence with his brothers, whom their father tried to keep 
out of the country away from the debauching influence of Carlton House. The section 
on the regency crisis is more substantial, including some interesting drafts in Burke’s 
hand and memorandums tentatively attributed to John Robinson, revelatory of their 
characters; an anonymous attack (Number 399) on Dundas as the real power over Pitt 
is quite curious. These papers, however, will not change our views on that incident. 
Professor Aspinall writes nine quite useful short introductions to sections of the cor- 
respondence and furnishes interesting annotations, The volume is handsomely printed, 
reminiscent of ampler days. “It is hoped to print a comprehensive index at the close of 
the series.” 

Duke University W. B. HAMILTON 


JOHN LEDYARD'S JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN COOK'S LAST VOYAGE. Edited by 
James Kenneth Munford. With an introduction by Sinclair H. Hitchings. And with 
notes on plants by Helen M. Gilkey and notes on animals by Robert M. Storm. [Oregon 
State Monographs, Number 3; Studies in History, Number 3.] (Corvallis: Oregon State 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 1, 264. $6.00.) This is the first reprint since its publication 
in Hartford in 1783 of a Journal of Captain Cook's Last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
and in Quest of a North-West Passage, Between Asia & America; Performed in the 
Years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779. Illustrated with a Chart, showing the Tracts of the 
Ships employed in this Expedition by John Ledyard. The book preceded by a year the 
oficial Admiralty account of Captain James Cook's third voyage. In turn it was pre- 
ceded by what is now known as John Rickman's work on the expedition, published in 
London in 1781. All private journals and diaries kept on the voyage were confiscated 
to ensure priority of publication for the Admiralty book. Nevertheless, surreptitious 
accounts appeared, Ledyard's among them. Without his original journal Ledyard de- 
pended on his memory, obtained details on native customs and so forth from Hawkes- 
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worth's book on the first voyage, and dates on itinerary and events from Rickman, 
whom he followed verbatim from page 170 on. In the first part of his work Ledyard's own 
observations and remarks are a distinct contribution to the literature on the voyage 
and Pacific history, and his book may have had some influence. in the development of 
the Northwest coast fur trade. Certainly is was a popular book'in America at the time 
of its publication. The reprint is preceded by a useful and scholarly introduction on 
Ledyard by Sinclair Hitchings, a fellow Dartmouth man, who is presently curator of. 
prints at Boston Public Library. The first page of the introduction is marred by the 
name Endeavour, Cook's flagship on his first voyage, being twice used instead of Reso- 
lution. Except for this small lapse, Hitchings has written by far the best account in a 
few pages that has ever been published on the Connecticut adventurer. The editor has 
supplied substantial and enlightening notes, and the natural history notes by specialists 
on plants and animals add to the serviceable character of the book. Since the original 
edition is excessively rare, this work will be welcomed by all scholars interested in 
Pacific history. E | 

Peabody Museum of Salem l Ernest S. Dopcz 


JOHN KEBLE: A STUDY IN LIMITATIONS. By Georgina Battiscombe. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. xix, 395. $8.50.) This book is an exception to the rule that 
spiritual biographies should not be written by women. Mrs. Battiscombe regards Keble 
as a saint, but this is no work of mere hagiography. The contrast with another example 
of this genre, Meriol Trevor's life of Newman, is striking and instructive. Both ladies 
bave done extensive research, written attractively, produced an intimate picture of the 
daily lives of their subjects, and been less than profound in their treatment of intel. 
lectual matters. But Battiscombe, unlike Trevor, is a critical historian. She is writing a 
"study in limitations," and she recognizes that Keble was the most limited and least 
remarkable of the leaders of the Oxford movement. He achieved fame as a poet with 
the much-loved Christian Year, but his poetry has not stood the test of time. The “in- 
spiration" rather than the "instigator" of the Oxford movement, Keble preferred the 
country parishes of Fairford and Hursley to the arena of Oxford, and his share in the 
movements controversies was relatively undistinguished. A stubborn Tory, intellectually 
indolent, attached to a slowly dying way of life, Keble showed. “no perception or under- 
standing of the great problems of the day; he did nothing to bring home to the 
Church’s conscience the vast importance of social issues, nor had he any answer to the 
argument between science and religion.” Yet these limitations were precisely those 
which characterized the Anglican clergy of the time. Battiscombe argues that Keble’s 
limitations made him more congenial, and hence more effective in spreading the ideals 
of the movement, than the genius of Newman, the scholarship of Pusey, or the “fitful 
brilliance” of Hurrell Froude. And, above all, he attracted and influenced men by his 
sanctity, a “very understated, English type” of sanctity. The author has performed a 
useful service in rescuing Keble from the shadow of his more brilliant colleagues. Her 
sensible biography concentrates perhaps too much on the personal and family life of 
her subject, and she has not reached the profounder depths of intellectual history, but - 
she has at least asked the right questions. 

University of Minnesota Joser L. ArrHorz 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE WARTIME SHORTAGE: A HISTORY OF BRITISH: 
FOOD SUPPLIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC WAR AND IN WORLD WARS I 
AND IL By Mancur Olson, Jr. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 
152. $4.50.) -Mancur Olson, Jr., first lieutenant in the United States Air Force, who 
teaches in the Air Force Academy, has written a short account of some of the efforts 
made by the British government to cope with the problem of food shortages resulting 
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from the reduction of imports during three major wars. The book. is divided into six 
chapters. The opening chapter is entitled “A Theory of Wartime Shortages”; there is a 
chapter on “Food and Fear of War”; and three chapters deal, respectively, with British 
experiences during the wars with France, 1793-1814, and the First and Second World 
Wars. The last chapter is the "Summary and Conclusion." Essentially, Olson's "theory" 
is his contention that the modern economy is extremely flexible. The more advanced 
the economy, the more readily it is able, he asserts, to adapt itself to changing and 
novel situations. The author stresses the advantages of flexibility and the need for 
political and administrative competence, but he is less clear how it was achieved and 
how it may be realized in the future, The author states that the "theories and facts pre- 
sented in this study have, if correct, a number of wider implications for other problems 
and other countries," but he presents little to guide us. By the last paragraph, he, himself, 
stresses the probability that the next great war, if it should occur, would be "much 
different" from the preceding wars. Therefore "a nation's need for a resourceful, dis- 
ciplined, and well managed people would reach unprecedented heights" He does not 
specify who is to do the disciplining and the managing. It is true, as we are told, that 
“no one has summarized" the literature, "much less made any systematic study of the 
common problem which Britain encountered in all three wars.” Such a study is still 
needed. 

Brooklyn College SAMUEL J. Hurwrrz 


BRITAIN AND THE CONGO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Roger 
Anstey. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 260. $6.10.) Dr. Anstey 
has skillfully woven together many strands of interest and documentation to construct his 
Britain and the Congo in the Nineteenth Century. Early chapters assess the paramountcy 
-—naval, commercial, and missionary—that the British possessed from the 1840' to the 
1870's, when the lower Congo was a British interest commensurate with that on the 
Niger coast. But, necessarily, most of the book is concerned with the decade from 1876 
onward, when first Belgian activities and then French recognition of De Brazza’s activi- 
ties precipitated partition. The British participation in Leopold’s early schemes, evinced 
more by Mackinnon, Hutton, and Kirk than by Stanley, and its role in mobilizing opin- 
ion against the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1884, are both well brought out. A chapter 
on the abortive attempt of Mackinnon and his friends to secure from Leopold the con- 
cession to build the Congo railway, on terms that would have afforded an open door 
to the British mercantile interest, illustrates the thinking behind their opposition to the 
treaty. The other side of the picture is perhaps rather less explicit. More attention 
might have been paid to the intriguing question of why the earlier British paramountcy 
did not lead to a Nigerian type of empire. Anstey seems to rely for an answer on the 
vital shift in British policy toward Portugal in 1882. He shows, moreover, that this shift 
had already been foreshadowed in Morier’s scheming and (as early as the 1850's) by 
Wylde, though this is evidence only of an underlying ambiguity in Britain’s attitude 
toward Portugal in Africa. But had the earlier British naval, commercial, and mis- 
sionary supremacy on the Congo led, as it did so logically in Nigeria, to a consular 
jurisdiction (actually suggested at the eleventh hour, in 1882, by the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce), the whole history of the partition might have been radically differ- 
ent. Perhaps historians should not deal in “ifs”; nevertheless a full evaluation of the 
mid-century British position in the Congo and the ways in which it differed from that 
on the Niger would have been illuminating. But this, together with the fact that, the 
title notwithstanding, nothing is said about developments after 1890, is a minor criticism 
to make of a most valuable book. 

University of Birmingham J. D. Faor 
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THE EARLIER LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL, 1812-1848, In two volumes. 
Edited by Francis E. Mineka, with an introduction by F. A. Hayek. [Collected Works 
of John Stuart Mill, Volumes XII and XIIL] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1963. Pp. xxvii, 366; 368-784. $20.00 the set.) Professor Mineka of Cornell University 
has edited, in two volumes, 536 letters that John Stuart Mill wrote from 1812 to 1848. 
The correspondence, and the admirable editorial notes accompanying it, increases our 
knowledge both of Mill's mind and of the intellectual world of which he was such an 
important part. It is indeed as a picture of that intellectual world more than as a de- 
lineation of Mill's mind that these letters and editorial notes have an original value. 
They do not really change that portrait of Mill which Mill's biographers and Mill him- 
self have so fully drawn. The same intellectual virtues so charmingly described in his 
Autobiography are once more revealed in his correspondence. Here again is that most 
tolerant and rational of minds, catholic and open in its sympathies, clear and logical in 
its distinctions, radical and courageous in its ideas, and humane and idealistic in its 
aspirations. But, if the letters do not change the main outlines of his portrait, they do 
fill it out more fully and add some new shadings. His letter to William Lovett, for 
example, shows.a sympathy for Chartism not previously known, while some of his 
comments on contemporary politics reveal that the critic of intellectual one-sidedness 
was passionately one-sided in politics. And the philosopher who was so wise about ideas 
could be unwise about political events. He predicted in 1832 that there would be no 
bishops in the House of Lords by 1838, and shortly before Peel’s government fell in 
1835, he predicted that it would be a lasting one. His sanguine expectations that the 
Radicals could form a party separate from the Whigs also suggests a lack of sophistica- 
tion about practical politics. But the value of his correspondence lies far more in his 
description of the intellectual rather than the political scene. Mill as editor and author 
commented on all of the principal and most of the secondary thinkers of his day, the 
men who as editors, journalists, economists, philosophers, essayists, and poets defined 
that age's climate of opinion. What could be more illuminating than to see into an age 
through the clear, incisive, and always active mind of one of its wisest thinkers? These 
letters, edited with such thoroughness, allow the reader to do just that. 

Dartmouth College Davip ROBERTS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MOVEMENT: THE ECCLESIOLOGISTS AND THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. By James F. White. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 
272. $6.00.) "Give us thirty-eight young men dedicated to the cause of church architec- 
ture, and we shall alter the structure, the worship, the furnishings, and the ideals of 
the Anglican church." This was in effect the plea by and to a group of Cambridge stu- 
dents, and they met the challenge beyond their wildest dreams. In 1839 they organized 
the Cambridge Camden Society, enlisted the support of leaders such as John Mason 
Neale, Benjamin Webb, A. J. B. Hope, Edward Boyce, and Archdeacon Thomas Thorp, 
and in 1841 began the publication of the Ecclestologist. This militant, dogmatic, and 
zealous group of young men were true romantics, who promoted with single-minded- 
ness their ideals of feeling, life, beauty, intuition, and harmony. With almost a naive 
nostalgia they venerated a golden age (1250-1400) that embodied the Gothic pointed 
architecture and decorated style. To them the Holy Spirit was more efficacious in the 
fourteenth than the nineteenth century. Although they pretended to avoid doctrinal 
questions, their voice was that of Tractarian Oxford. In-season and out-of-season, they 
printed tracts, plans, schemes, manuals, and books espousing their views. Wonderful to 
behold was their omniscience, their brashness, and their commitment. In their list of 
architects condemned was none other than Charles Barry, architect of the House of 
Commons. It is not surprising, therefore, that they encountered powerful opposition 
from professors and prelates, from architects and liturgists, from evangelists and poets 
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They persisted, nevertheless, despite crises, splits, and resignations. They opposed organs, 
pews, galleries, originality, brick, cement, and funeral monuments; they favored fonts, 
screens, chancels, pure stone, and segregation of sexes during worship. One of their 
great writers was Neale—linguist, liturgist, and theologian, lover of music, of pro- 
priety, and of antiquity—for whom some 246 items are listed in the British Museum 
Catalogue, When he died in 1866 at the age of forty-eight, a part of the Cambridge 
Camden Society died with him, but through the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society and 
its successor the work goes on. The battle for ecclesiastical design, proper church ar- 
rangement, and dignified ritual was won not only in England, but in North America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Mr. White has given us a fascinating story. His categories 
at times arc too clean, too pure, too exclusive, but he has entertained and informed us, 
and he has demonstrated once more the power of a militant ideal, suffused with knowl- 
edge and energized by zealous devotion. 

Claremont Graduate School LreLanD H. CARLSON 


THE PALLISER EXPEDITION: AN ACCOUNT OF JOHN PALLISER'S BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN EXPEDITION 1857-1860. By Irene M. Spry. (Toronto: Mac- 
millan Company of Canada; distrib. by St Martin's Press, New York. 1963. Pp. vi, 310. 
$7.50.) Captain Palliser's report of his exploration of western British North America 
was printed in 1863. Comparatively rare, this British government Blue Book has been 
the cherished possession of a few libraries and, though microcards are available, there 
has been no reprinting. Mrs. Spry has now produced the first popular account of 
Palliser and his expedition. The famous Report is by no means easy to read, for it 
consists of a series of “journals, detailed reports, and observations,” recorded not only 
by Palliser himself but by his colleagues, Hector, the physician-geologist, Eugene 
Bourgeau, the botanist, Sullivan, the astronomer and secretary, and Thomas Blakiston 
of the Royal Artillery, the magnetic observer. Spry has set herself the task of writing 
the book that Palliser himself thought of writing as a sequel to his account of his earlier 
trip to the upper Missouri, Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter in the Prairies. 
Using the Report as a basis, she has produced a more or less continuous narrative, 
from which there emerges a clear picture of where the various members of the expedi- 
tion went and what they found. Her narrative would be even easier to follow if the 
maps had not been bound into the book in such a way as to make them singularly 
dificult to use. It is also regrettable that the author has not provided a bibliography, 
though she refers in her preface to the use of a variety of sources other than the Blue 
Book of 1863. Palliser emerges as a genial Anglo-Irishman with a taste for adventure 
and a gift for organization. He got on well not only with his men and his colleagues 
but also with the people of the West, whether Hudson's Bay Company factors or Black- 
foot braves. The exception, of course, was Blakiston, the starchy artillery officer who 
finally, to the perplexity of the British authorities, separated himself from Palliser’s 
command, though he completed his exploration and submitted a valuable report. Pos- 
sibly there is something to be said on Blakiston's side. Palliser seems to have been a 
remarkably permissive leader, seldom inclined to insist on his own way. Even so the 
fact that he and his companions were able to move safely and freely through a country 
reputedly so dangerous testifies to his effectiveness. 

University of Alberta L. G. Tromas 


NEW HORIZONS: A HUNDRED YEARS OF WOMEN’S MIGRATION. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Offce; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1963. 
Pp. x, 180. $3.50 postpaid.) Based on the records of the Women’s Migration and 
Overseas Appointment Society, recently marking its centenary, this book contains 
valuable material of some interest for Victorian social history and for empire settle- 
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ment. The present society descends from the Female Middle Class Emigration Society, 
founded in 1862 by Miss Maria Rye and Miss Jane Lewin, with Lord Shaftesbury as its 
first president. The first and last chapters trace the history of the society; intervening 
chapters tell of the experiences of the women settlers themselves in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and, in the twentieth century, in various parts of Africa. These 
letters sent to the London office describing life in the colonies, as well as the vocational 
hazards of being a governess, a schoolteacher, a nurse, a housekeeper, or a domestic 
servant, have been skillfully woven into an absorbing narrative. For a rounded view of 
emigration, which considers both the background at home and the adjustments abroad, 
this is a book of significant source material. The personal stories, episodic and unfinished 
as they are, of courage, of realism, of the discarding of the narrow class lines of home 
are often very moving. There are, of course, failures as well as successes. Most of all, 
however, one is charmed with the spirit, character, and enterprise of the women who 
helped other women through the mazes and difficulties of emigration. Rye's letter from 
Australia in 1865, analyzing the character required to move from one society to 
another, goes a long way toward explaining why she was herself the founder of so 
successful an enterprise. | 

Connecticut. College Haren F, MuLver 


VERANDAH. SOME EPISODES IN THE CROWN COLONIES: 1867-1889. By 
James Pope-Hennessy. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. x, 387, x. $6.95.) 
Verandah is the. personal history of the twenty-two-year career of the “stormy petrel” 
of the colonial service, Sir John Pope-Hennessy. The author maintains his objectivity in 
viewing the activities of his distinguished grandfather. Pope-Hennessy was an engaging, 
complex personality who served as governor of Labuan, Bermuda, the African west 
coast settlements, Hong Kong, and Mauritius successively. In each area he created a 
furor by refusing to accept the status quo and attempted to alter long-estab- 
lished practices and policies in a short time, thus alienating his staff and powerful 
interest groups in the colonies. Much of the tension was caused by his sympathy toward 
the native peoples. He often erred, as in his blind trust of the Ashanti, but his 
attitude reflected his concern for the welfare of all and not just the privileged few. 
His impatience with red tape, his conviction that he was always right, and his distance 
from his superiors effected quick change, but also caused constant irritation. The 
Colonial Office, although not the central theme of the book, is commented upon con- 
tinually. Its small staff was called upon to make major decisions for territories little 
known and imperfectly understood. The governors, selected partially for ability and 
partially for politics, were better known to the Colonial Office which generally deferred 
to their judgment. The author presents a good case that Pope-Hennessy was being used 
as their cat’spaw in three of the colonies. The office was fully aware of both his 
abilities and his potential for trouble. The work contains a number of minor errors: 
considering Abeokuta as the capital of “Yoruba” and overemphasizing Pope-Hennessy's 
role in Sierra Leone. Lack of sufficient background detail, a fault of most biographies, 
is Verandah’s major weakness. Each phase of Pope-Hennessy's career could well became 
a book that would provide a deeper insight into the mechanisms of colonial policy in 
the nineteenth century. The book provides, nevertheless, a brief glimpse at the system 
and shows that imperialism was not a simple, centralized force, but a kaleidoscope af 
interrelated factors, not the least of which was the human. 

San Jose State College | , Harry A, Garey, Jr. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF J. X. MERRIMAN, Volume I, 
1870-1890; Volume 1, 1890-1898. Edited by Phyllis Lewsen. [Van Riebeeck Society 
Publications, Numbers 41 and 44.] (Cape Town: the Society. 1960; 1963. Pp. xxi, 318; 
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Xv, 349.) Once more the Van Riebeeck Society has published volumes of useful docu- 
ments. In editing them, Phyllis Lewsen has used an impressive number of primary and 
secondary sources to make these papers intelligible to those who are not specialists in 
the history of Cape Colony. John X. Merriman played an active, often a controversial, 
part in Cape politics from his entry into Parliament in 1869. There is much material 
in these volumes on colonial politics in the period to the general election of 1898. On 
British policy, and on federation, there is correspondence with James Bryce, H. O. 
Arnold Forster, Sir Bartle Frere, General Gordon, Viscount Goschen, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and Professor Goldwin Smith, Unfortunately, however, there are few letters 
to and from politicians like J. H. Hofmeyr, J. W. Sauer, and Cecil Rhodes. An able 
but difficult colleague—“a champion wrecker of Cabinets," one contemporary said in. 
1897—and an apostle of “sound” finance, Merriman had much in common with a noted 
English contemporary, Sir William Harcourt. In the eighties, Merriman, a “Cape 
liberal,” came out in favor of annexation of both Basutoland and the Transkei by 
Britain, largely because he did not think that self-governing colonies were capable of 
governing large African populations. He resisted with partial success the reduction of 
the political rights of natives, but as the South African War approached, he adopted 
increasingly a pro-Boer point of view which he had not held twenty years before. Like 
his distinguished contemporary liberal, James Rose Innes, he was forced to choose 
between white political groups: “If we split up [he wrote to Innes on March 6, 1896] 
you will form an English Party that will have capital on its side, and the result will be 
a recrudescence of Boerdom with all its prejudices accentuated. . . .” Unlike Innes, 
however, he chose to break with British colonists, an act of ethnic treason that made 
him subject to much vilification. Merriman had strong views on most things, with the 
Radical tendency to define his views by those policies and persons to whom he was 
opposed. He was a dedicated “South African” long before Union, strongly opposed to 
imperial initiative in the “internal” affairs of the colonies and republics of South 
Africa. He was, therefore, unwilling to look for allies outside South Africa: he was as 
hostile to “Exeter Hall” meddling as he was to that by the Imperial government. Furth- 
ermore, much of his later thought and action had its origins in his opposition to 
Rhodes and the “capitalism” that he represented. Lewsen’s selection gives much material 
on many issues. It certainly provokes one to ponder once more why Englishmen ceased 
to produce major leaders in South Africa and why they failed to create the Anglicized 
South Africa that Merriman believed would come. Why, moreover, was the English 
liberal tradition already withering before the South Africa Act of 1909 put a clear 
limit to its growth? Merriman’s papers are full of prophetic insights, but also of major 
misjudgments, which may explain his limited success, These two volumes whet the 
appetite for selections to cover perhaps the most interesting period of all: the South 
African War and the creation of the Union. 

Boston University JEFFREY BUTLER 


EMPIRE BY TREATY: BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY. By M. A. Fitzsimons. [International Studies of the Committee on 
International Relations, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 235. $6.00.) Britain’s declining role in the Middle 
East since the end of the Second World War has become, in the scholarly world, a 
subject far out of proportion to its intrinsic significance, The number of books dealing 
with the subject, already including the studies by George Kirk, John Marlowe, and 
Elizabeth Monroe, has now been increased by Professor Fitzsimons’ study, Empire by 
Treaty. This work treats in rather brief scope the establishment of British imperial 
control in the Middle East, largely at the conclusion of the First World War, and by 
means of treaties with nominally independent rulers. The Second World War and its 
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aftermath witnessed the breakup of this empire, most signally indicated in British 
withdrawal from Palestine and the Suez Canal crisis of 1956. Fitzsimons’ chapters on 
the Suez crisis are disappointing as he devotes most of his efforts to a narration of the 
events of this crucial period, by now rather well known, and little time to an interpreta- 
tion of these events. Through it all the author seems to indicate less sympathy for 
Eden's approach to Nasser's nationalization of the canal than for Dulles' policies. On 
the whole this book adds little to the previous diplomatic histories of the Middle East, 
although it does recount events of recent vintage. It is not based on any hitherto un- 
utilized sources. Furthermore, it is noticeably weak in presenting materials on the 
internal dynamics of Middle Eastern politics. No exhaustive study of Middle Eastern 
diplomacy of the post-World War II era can any longer fail to discuss domestic 
tensions within Middle Eastern states and in interested external powers, notably Britain, 
the United States, and Russia, as dominant influences in the diplomatic situation. 

Princeton University Rosert L. Ticnor 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE SUEZ CRISIS. By Leon D. Epstein. (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 220. $5.00.) The pitfalls of contemporary history are well 
known. Consequently, historians are often ready to leave the task to others, including 
political scientists. When the results are as good as Epstein's book, it is cause for general 
rejoicing. The author sets out to examine "the functioning of the [British] political 
system in response to the Suez issue." He concerns himself with the facts of the Middle 
East crisis and the details of British policy only for the purposes of establishing the 
context in which the parties and Parliament worked. He gives considerable attention 
to the dissident minorities in each party: the small group of Conservatives who opposed 
Sir Anthony Eden's resort to force; the somewhat larger "Suez Group," whose quarrel 
with the Prime Minister was that he did not resort to it sooner and persist in it 
longer; the one Labour member of Parliament who lost his seat for having supported 
the government's venture openly, Stanley Evans. Among other subjects investigated are 
public opinion polls and the response of constituency parties to any sign of deviation 
from party loyalty on the part of their M.P.’s. The dominant theme throughout is the 
intensity of the partisan response on both sides. Contrary to widespread belief, Labour 
voters seem to have remained only marginally less loyal to their party's stand during 
the crisis than were Conservatives. Ironically, after it was over, the Suez venture grew 
still more popular with Tory voters, and less unpopular with Labour supporters, than 
it had been before its failure had been demonstrated. Without access to cabinet docu- 
ments, Epstein can tell us little about policy making; he cannot say, for example, 
whether back bench pressure from anti-Suez Conservatives contributed to the govern- 
ment' decision to break off fighting in the area of the canal, although he notes that no 
such claim has been made, even in private conversations with these men. He has much 
that is interesting to say about the dying embers of British imperialism, however. The 
"Suez Group" was by no means exclusively composed of reactionaries in terms of 
domestic policies, but in foreign affairs its members were unrealistic to a remarkable 
degree. They were also inclined toward the conspiratorial view of history: they be- 
lieved that devious American statesmen were out to rob Britain of its proper place in 
the sun. Epstein's prose is economical, his tone detached but sympathetic, his judgment 
shrewd and alert. This is an admirable monograph. 

Stanford University RicHARD W. Lyman 


PARIS ET ILE-DE-FRANCE: MÉMOIRES. Volume XIII, 1962. (Paris: Librairie C. 
Klincksieck for the Fédération des Sociétés historiques et archéologiques de Paris et de 
l'lle-de-France. 1963. Pp. 360.) The volume begins with Miss Hélène Verlet's list of 
Roman potters' stamps found on artifacts unearthed in Paris between 1956 and 1960. 
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Durand-Lefébyre's monumental work on the same subject is thus kept up to date by 
adding about twenty hitherto unknown signatures and listings of those stamps found 
on other artifacts before. Each stamp is reproduced so that the reader may decipher for 
himself, and then he may wonder, thanks to Verlet's footnotes on where previous 
similar signatures have been found, how and why works by the same potter are found 
in such diffuse places as the Rhineland, Paris, and southern France. The second article, 
by Jean-Louis Bourgeon, is on the Ne de la Cité during the Fronde. It is an excellent 
study made from notarial records of the contemporary terms for cach social group, 
their hierarchy, economic life, geography, housing, number, and political notions of 
the Parisians living around Notre Dame and the palats. Honorable homme, marchand, 
bourgeois de Paris, mademoiselle, sieur, and so on are defined by describing the fortunes 
and ideas of their bearers. Wealth was clearly the basis for distinctions beneath the 
"bourgeois, then other considerations come in. Dowries, investments, trades, the location 
‘of shops, and patterns of daily life put these groups together, but separate on a ladder 
of status open toward the top rung and closed toward the bottom. For all the differences, 
however, between fruit merchants, spice sellers, silversmiths, and so on, and despite the 
differences in wealth and status that they recognized themselves, "les marchands 
constituent dans la Cité un milieu homogene et ont une mentalité propre." They 
scorned artisans, remained tightfisted even when rich, avoided ostentation, lived in only 
a few rooms while owning the whole house, bought pews in churches, and invested in 
a specific way. Bourgeon describes many other groups in an equally illuminating and 
precise manner. War in the 1630' caused house rents to decline, as did merchant 
incomes and the purchase of rentes, making grievances manifested in the Fronde much 
more comprehensible. Bourgeon quarrels with Kossman's conclusion that the bourgeois 
in the cité remained loyal during the crucial days of 1648 by proving to my satisfaction 
that an: "exceptional coalition between the majority of the bourgeoisie and the pezi 
peuple" occurred. The third article, on the taille in the Paris region in the eighteenth 
century, is by Jean Guerout It is at once a brilliant description of approximately 
eleven thousand taille rolls, the history of the levying and collecting of the tax, and 
an appreciation of this source for numerous other important topics. Guerout's adminis- 
trative history should serve as a model for those who seek to change interpretations of 
classic problems even while concentrating on just one thread of the past. His discussion 
` of who was exempt from the taille, combined with his analysis of the various reforms 
in levying the tax, makes a whole aspect of government coherent for the first time. No 
historian interested in the ancien régime can afford to ignore these brilliant and well- 
written monographs because their authors have said much on general problems even 
while treating particular ones. 

Columbia University Onzsr RANUM 


LES SOULEVEMENTS POPULAIRES EN FRANCE DE 1623 À 1648. By Boris 
Porchnev. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI" Section. Centre de recherches 
historiques. Œuvres étrangères, Volume IV.] (Paris: SE.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 679.) The 
French translation of Professor Boris Porchnev's controversial work on the popular 
revolts-of the first part of the seventeenth century makes its appearance fifteen years 
after the Russian original and a decade after the East German translation. It is mainly 
the work of Robert Mandrou, who asserts in his preface that the Centre de recherches 
historiques long delayed this project in the belief that the French Communist historians 
would want the honor of translating the lengthy work of their Russian colleague. Some 
Western scholars doubtless regret the decision to present Porchnev's work to French 
readers as something more than an elaborate effort to force French history into the 
Marxist strait jacket. Porchnev's critics accuse him of precisely the same blindness and 
prejudice that he sees in their works. But one thing is certain: this is easily the most 
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intensive study made thus far of a long-neglected phase of French history. It utilizes a 
source (the Séguier papers in Leningrad) that has for a century and a half been either 
unknown or untapped by historians. The urban and rural revolts of three decades 
emerge from Porchnev's researches as purely spontaneous uprisings of the exploited and 
poverty-stricken peuple against a “front” of royalists, landed aristocrats, bourgeoisie, and 
churchmen. The social structure he depicts would strike most Western historians as 
anachronistic in that it is still allegedly dominated (the King included) by the feudal 
aristocracy. While Western historians would disagree with many of the author's theories 
and conclusions, international scholarship remains indebted to Porchnev for the mass 
of information and fresh insights he presents. His book has stirred up considerable 
interest in the subject; more work has been done on seventeenth-century popular revolts 
in the last decade than in all previous times. The translation is a good one, and the 
French edition has provided several useful maps pinpointing the uprisings year by year. 
University of Notre Dame Leon BERNARD 


L'ABBÉ LE ROY ET SES AMIS: ESSAI SUR LE JANSÉNISME EXTRÉMISTE 
INTRAMONDAIN. By G. Namer. Preface by L. Goldmann. [Bibliothéque Générale de 
T'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI^ Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1964. Pp. 208.) 
The study of the complex phenomenon known as French Jansenism has now reached 
the point where it is possible to identify and analyze the various crosscurrents and 
subdivisions within the movement. This has been made possible to a large extent by 
the extremely valuable publications of Jean Orcibal and the very different, philosophi- 
cally oriented studies of Lucien Goldmann. The present work was clearly inspired by 
Goldmann's example, and is, in fact, little more than an addendum to his publications. 
Briefly, it is Goldmann's thesis that when the French Jansenists were required to sign 
the formulary concerning the five propositions of Jansen, they subdivided into three 
distinct groups. First, there was a central group led by Arnauld and Nicole who sought 
compromise between submission and defense of thc truth in the famous distinction 
between right and fact; second, a group inspired by Barcos who refused to submit, 
‚but also rejected agitation for the cause of truth; and third, a group that was led by 
the Abbé Le Roy who not only refused all compromise with the truth, but gladly 
sought to do battle for it in both the Church and the world at large. The last are the 
subject of Namer's book. In analyzing the theoretical position of Le Roy and his fol- 
lowers, Namer successfully expounds their reasons for refusing to submit to any authority 
whatsoever at the expense of their concept of religious truth. Unlike many Jansenists 
who sought retreat from the world, this group held that men were destined to remain 
in it and to suffer, as a recognition of God's dictates. The world was a divinely assigned 
place of perpetual combat between truth and sin, where true Christians had no hope of 
victory except through God's miraculous support in their defeat and suffering. The 
Church itself should demonstrate its militancy by combat, afflictions, and torment. The 
position was, according to Namer, at once a "theology of defeat" and an "extrémisme 
intramondain" that required its adherents to battle for the truth even against the 
‚highest ecclesiastical authorities at the risk of schism. Namer shows how Le Roy and 
to a lesser extent his followers repeatedly utilized such arguments to justify their refusals 
to sign the formulary between.1661 and 1669. The delineation of Le Roy's doctrinal 
position is the heart of the book and is thoroughly documented with extensive materials 
from manuscript sources. To this extent, Namer has performed a valuable service in 
illuminating one phase of Jansenism. Beyond this, however, the book is lacking. To 
divide the Jansenists into three distinct groups may serve as a convenient approach to 
the movement, but it is artificial and obscures historical reality. By the author's demon- 
stration, Le Roy's followers consisted only of Jacqueline Pascal and Nicolas Perrault 
(both died in 1661), the nuns of Port Royal, and several priests, with only incidental. 
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adherence by any other persons of consequence. This is hardly a coherent group and 
seems to be the result of a search for philosophical types. Ultimately, each Jansenist 
must be studied in terms of his personal experience and convictions. Also, Namer 
presents only vague, unsupported hints concerning the acceptance of Le Roy's brand 
of Jansenism among such important elements of society as the noblesse de robe, and his 
effort to interpret Racine's Athalie as an expression of Jansenist "extrémisme intra- 
mondain" is not convincing. The book therefore makes an important but limited 
contribution to knowledge of the intricacies within the Jansenist movement. 

Brown University Wırmm F. CnuuxcH 


THE ROOTS OF FRENCH REPUBLICANISM: THE EVOLUTION OF THE RE- 
PUBLICAN IDEAL IN FRENCH-REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE AND ITS CULMI- 
NATION IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 1793. By James M. Moore. (New York: Amer- 
ican Press. 1962. Pp. 344. $7.50.) Dr. Moore has provided a useful synthesis of French 
Revolutionary republicanism, based upon published sources and secondary works. 
Despite an extensive bibliography using the latest American and English works, he 
has noticeably ignored French scholarship since 1938 and overlooked such well-known 
specialists as Jacques Godechot and Georges Lefebvre, using only The Coming of the 
French Revolution. Parts of the text might have gained had Moore consulted manu- 
script materials at the Archives Nationales, as for example on the Convention and its 
committees, rather than reliance on partisan secondary works or on memoirs pub- 
lished during the hostile restoration era. Although never clearly defined, "republic" as 
used by Moore means government by the people through a democratically representa- 
tive legislature. 1 would have liked more attention devoted to the decline of monarchy 
and to the role of an elected executive—a feature of twentieth-century republicanism, 
if not of the eighteenth. Among significant contributions of the book are the summary 
of republican ideas in eighteenth-century writings, especially of Bayle and Condorcet, 
and the influence of the philosophes on revolutionary constitutional principles. Chapter 
n, "American Republicanism and French Thought,” has assembled, from widely 
scattered publications, material on the transmission of American thought and experi- 
ence to French revolutionaries. The contents of many long footnotes should have 
been incorporated into the exposition. In my opinion, however, American influence 
and the roles of Brissot, Paine, and Condorcet have been overemphasized as compared 
with French precedents. Analyses of various declarations of rights, revolutionary 
constitutions, suffrage and representative legislatures, and of federalism are also valu- 
able contributions. In several places, important material has been relegated to footnotes. 
Though Moore recognized the weakening of the republic and the Constitution of 
1793 by time lost in Girondist-Jacobin attacks on each other, the reviewer cannot concur 
in the portrayal of Robespierre as always scheming for dictatorial power, nor in the impli- 
cation that a Jacobin dictatorship destroyed the first democratic republic in the summer 
of 1793. Moore glossed over the war, the treason of Dumouriez, and wartime need 
of a strong central government versus federalism. These developments were, however, 
crucial to the establishment of central organs responsible to the Convention and to 
the undermining of Girondist leadership and federalism. Despite various reservations, 
this volume is a distinct addition to studies on French constitutional development. 

Hunter College BzaTRICE F. HysLor 


ESSAI SUR LA REPARTITION DE LA PROPRIETE FONCIERE DANS LA 
REGION ALPINE: SON EVOLUTION DES ORIGINES DU CADASTRE A LA 
FIN DU SECOND EMPIRE. By Philippe Vigier. Preface by Pierre Léon. [École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, VI" Section. Centre de recherches historiques, Les 
hommes et la terre, Number 8.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 275.) Recently, several 
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French scholars have produced massive doctoral thèses dealing with their country's 
local or regional history in the nineteenth century, as, P. Leuilliot on Alsace, G. 
Dupeux on Loir-et-Cher, and P. Barral on Isère. In the same stream, M. Vigier’s 
Essai is the thèse complémentaire of his two-volume La Seconde République dans la 
région Alpine (1963). While the thèse principale concerns political and social devel- 
opments, the present monograph examines the size of landholdings from the 1820's 
to 1870. The region considered comprises five departments between the Rhone and 
the Alps of which Isère is the most important. The task was not easy for this 
heterogeneous area. The author began with the cadastre or list of properties drawn 
up for each commune, most of which date from the 1820' or 1830’s. Of the 1,500 
communes involved he has studied 680. To clarify this mass of information he chose 
six typical or model communes, ranging from a mountainside where most of the 
land was communally owned and the rest divided into small plots, to a fertile plain 
along the Rhone where a few large landholdings were scattered among many small 
properties. Most of the communes studied resemble one or another of these models. 
He also examines the issue of differentiating large, medium, and small holdings with 
a thoughtful analysis. After describing the situation as indicated by the original 
cadastres, a process that requires most of the book, Vigier is most interesting in the 
section setting forth subsequent changes until 1870. The general trend, although 
variations were legion, was for a further breakup of larger holdings into small ones. 
This movement, which extended back before the Great Revolution, usually was most 
advanced in the more prosperous areas. As to the causation of the “morselization” of 
landed property, the author hardly mentions the influence of the Napoleonic Code's 
inheritance laws (and he is in good company here). Nor is the effect of changing 
agricultural methods and crops discussed in detail He prefers to emphasize a frenetic 
desire for rural land among the bourgeoisie and peasants before 1846. This was fol- 
lowed in the mid.century depression years by the necessity for many landowners of 
all classes to sell part or all of their holdings. The movement apparently slowed down 
during the Second Empire. The strongest point of the book is its display of methods 
to approach the difficult problem of the nature and dynamics of rural landholding. 
It is weakened by the author's frequent elimination of economic forces from con- 
sideration, although when it is read in conjunction with his these principale a more 
complete picture emerges. 

University of Cincinnati James M. Laux 


ROMEINSE BESCHEIDEN VOOR DE GESCHIEDENIS DER ROOMS-KATH- 
OLIEKE KERK IN NEDERLAND, 1727-1853. Volume II, 1754-1795. Edited by 
P. Polman, O.F.M. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Grote Serie, Number ıro.] 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. xix, 927.) 'The period covered in this volume 
begins with 1754 because in that year a new papal nuncio was appointed to take charge 
of the Dutch mission, with headquarters in Brussels. The editor consulted thirty-seven 
depositories of documents, besides a large number of secondary works. Unfortunately 
Polman did not publish all of the important documents, in which cases he presented 
brief summaries in the Dutch language. Included is one concerning a decree passed by 
the Provincial Estates of Holland prohibiting mixed marriages. The action was taken to 
please a wealthy citizen who did not want his only daughter to marry a Roman Cath- 
olic. Here we have evidence of the continued union of church and state resulting from 
the Reformation, contrary to the opinion of many experts in the United States. Not all 
of the documents were written by clergymen. There are, for example, two from the pens 
of civil servants in Curacao and one from the military governor of Coevorden regard- 
ing the building of a new Roman Catholic Church there. The whole collection reflects 
the rising tide of religious toleration. In nearly all aspects the volume has been com- 
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petently executed. It has great value for American historians since the government of 
the United Provinces became a NOR model for that of the new nation called the 
United States. 


University of Michigan ALBERT HYMA 


LANGRAND-DUMONCEAU, PROMOTEUR D'UNE PUISSANCE FINANCIERE 
CATHOLIQUE. Volume III, VERS L'APOGÉE—2. ORGANISATION ET OPÉRA- 
TIONS. By G. Jacquemyns. [Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Centre d'Histoire Économique 
et Sociale.] (Brussels: Université Libre de Bruxelles. 1963. Pp. 576. 300 fr. B.) With this 
third fat volume Jacquemyns has carried his story of Langrand, the Belgian company 
promoter, to the eve of disaster in 1870. Langrand himself emerges here more clearly 
than before; he becomes believable. His "Catholic financial power" also comes partially 
out of the shadows, but it appears so insubstantial, so much a sham, a bait to catch the 
unwary, that the subtitle of the study seems hardly justified. The earlier question per- 
sists: was Langrand sufficiently important to merit such lengthy treatment? The answer 
now is “No”; the law of diminishing returns is clearly functioning. Langrand's asso- 
ciates could protest at the end that their chief was no chevalier d'industrie, cheating the 
yokels out of a few hard-earned shillings, yet basically this was Langrand's game in 
that inflationary, stockjobbing world of mid-century. His estate purchases and mortgage 
operations in Hungary undoubtedly helped some of the Magyar playboys in their roles 
of grands seigneurs, possibly to the ghostly approval of Mandeville. Perhaps, indeed, 
his foreign aid program in the backward areas of the middle Danube was more quickly 
helpful to the recently emancipated serfs, if not to Belgian investors than our more 
grandiose programs among the peons of the Alliance for Progress. Yet the evidence 
adduced in these massive volumes leaves one doubtful of any permanent importance 
of Langrand's operations. One must regret that the author did not choose a subject more 
worthy of his tireless efforts. There is much we want to know about the extraordinary 
economic development of nineteenth-century Belgium and much that can be known 
even while many business archives remain closed. 

University of Vermont ‘Paut D. Evans 


LEOPOLD III AND THE BELGIAN ROYAL QUESTION. By E. Ramón Arango. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. [1963.] Pp. xiv, 234. $6.00.) Seeking essentially to 
evaluate the arguments presented for and against the abdication of Leopold III in the 
1940's and to appraise the results of the "Royal Question" on the Belgian constitution, 
the author has produced a dramatic and frankly interpretive study with which many 
historians can and will quarrel. The importance of such a pioneering effort as this, how- 
ever, lies less in its definitive than in its heuristic character. Professor Arango-here lays 
excellent foundations upon which later historians can build when current passions cool 
and more detailed evidence becomes available. According to the author, Belgium was 
created in .1831 from elements so deeply diverse that national unity demanded a strong 
monarchy. With the appearance of universal suffrage and disciplined political parties 
fifty years later, control shifted to Parliament (though without constitutional alteration). 
Then in the 1930's and the 1940's Leopold III was confronted with an unusual amount 
of governmental instability and disunity at the very time the approaching world war 
demanded strong national unity. The King thereupon increasingly sought to reassert 
royal leadership until in May 1940 be even refused to follow the government into 'exile, 
surrendered himself and his army to the Germans, and remained in Belgium. Although 
Arango absolves the King from the. often leveled charge of traitorous conduct, he can- 
not overlook the arrogance that prompted Leopold to refuse abdication after the war 
when the reassembled Parliament vindicated the government and, by indirection, con- 
demned the King. This precipitated a series of crises, elections, and eventually a “na- 
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tional consultation" in most of which the Catholic party (Leopoldite) was victorious. 
The King's return, however, brought on a general strike that soon threatened civil war 
and caused all parties to agree to replace Leopold by his son, Baudouin. The author con- 
cludes that the Belgian monarchy became primarily symbolic as other European mon- 
archies had long been and that constitutional change cannot be forced by a majority 
over the opposition of a strong minority. Major weaknesses are the author's failure to 
recognize many closely parallel precedents in Belgian history (such as all the franchise 
agitations), his grossly oversimplified identification of Walloon with Socialist and Flem- 
ing with Catholic, and his failure to consult Flemish sources. 

Montana State University ALLAN H. KITTELL 


ETELÄ-POHJANMAAN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN SIIRTOLAISUUS, 1867-1930. 
By Anna-Leena Toivonen. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 66.] (Helsinki: Suomen 
Historiallinen Seura. 1963. Pp. 294.) During the years 1867-1930 over 361,000 Finns 
emigrated overseas, chiefly to the United States and to Canada during the last two 
decades. Of these, 30 per cent came from South Ostrobothnia, a province in west central 
Finland made up of four towns (Vaasa the largest), twenty-two Finnish-speaking and 
twenty Swedish-speaking communes. In some localities the emigration rate reached 7.3 
per thousand population, compared to a national average of 2.1. Miss Anna-Leena 
Toivonen's doctoral thesis is an excellent analysis not only of this region's various emi- 
grant classes but of the economic, social, political, and cultural forces responsible for the 
rise and spread of the highly contagious America fever. The appeals of the New World, 
she concludes, largely economic, were more influential than such "pushing" forces as 
the decline of the tar, shipbuilding, fishing, and handicraft industries, the existence for 
a time of a population surplus, opposition to military service, and the fears engendered 
by Russification. The South Ostrobothnians, it is suggested, were disposed both by 
temperament and tradition to cross the Atlantic; like their forebears, energetic, restless, 
freedom loving, they sought employment even in distant places. On balance emigration 
proved to be an economic blessing rather than a loss; the author estimates that the 
emigrants sent back to the province no less than 42,200,000 marks during some eight 
decades. In a concluding chapter Toivonen reviews the arguments over emigration; 
initially highly polemical, they reveal a growing understanding of the movement's 
causes and consequences. The volume includes an essay on the extensive sources (includ- 
ing 150 interviews mostly with returned emigrants and 108 America letters), statistical 
tables, charts, maps, and an English-language summary. It sets a high standard for 
other investigations currently under way in Finland. 

Heidelberg College Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


DIE DEUTSCHE NATION: ERGEBNIS DER GESCHICHTE. By Werner Conze. 
[Die deutsche Frage in der Welt, Number ı.] (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1963. Pp. 167. DM 7.50.) SELBSTBESTIMMUNG: VOM WEG EINER IDEE DURCH 
DIE GESCHICHTE. By Paul Kluke. [Die deutsche Frage in der Welt, Number 2.] 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. 166. DM 7.50.) These two essays are 
significant contributions, not because they provide the informed reader with new in- 
formation but because they begin a new series reinterpreting the German question in 
the light of the realities of 1963. Among the fundamental questions of German history 
are those of what, where, and when. What is meant by the term "Germany," precisely 
where is it, and when did its history begin? Professor Conze's work thoughtfully con- 
siders these questions. He avoids the traditional historical concept of "Germany," which 
proved to be nearly a fatal legacy to that nation in recent times; he defines Germany as 
a people who came to feel like Germans over a millennium of history; he does not con- 
fuse this Germany of the Germans with the Holy Roman Empire; he discounts the 
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latter as a medieval confederation of princes whose historical frontiers did not coincide 
with the German language and nationality frontiers. Conze sketches the evolution of 
German national sentiment from the eleventh century, but dates the founding period 
of modern German nationalism from 1815 to 1914. He notes that the borders of the 
"Second" Empire.also did not coincide with those of the German nation. The work 
suggests that the German nation today is divided into three parts: East Germany, West 
Germany, and Austria. This definition of Germany is followed by Professor Kluke's 
interesting and informative essay on self-determination, the second volume of the series. 
Kluke traces the concept of self-determination from the mid-nineteenth century, noting 
that the concept was advocated by the young Bolshevik regime in 1917 as well as by 
President Wilson. The principle of self-determination was reaffirmed by the Powers 
since.the signing of the Atlantic Charter and seems to have triumphed at least outside 
Europe with the recession of colonial empires. 'The message of these two works is that 
there is a German nation, not necessarily the region enclosed by the frontiers of 1250 
or 1871, but a divided people in a divided world. The solution to this problem of 
division could be found in the realization of self-determination, a powerful principle 
once championed by both the major victors of 1945. 

Stanislaus State College Davi» B. STENZEL 


FÜRSTENMACHT UND STÁNDETUM IN PREUSSEN WÄHREND DER REG- 
IERUNG HERZOG GEORG FRIEDRICHS, 1578-1603. By Jürgen Petersohn. [Mar- 
burger Ostforschungen, Number 20.] (Würzburg: Holzner-Verlag. 1963. Pp. xv, 196. 
DM 27.) Based on exhaustive archival research, this extremely well.documented study 
narrates in great detail the hitherto neglected story of the sharply fluctuating struggle 
for political domination between the territorial estates and their ambitious Prince in the 
duchy of Prussia, as it ran its course during the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Two-thirds of the book deals with the political events from 1580 to 1586, years of open 
constitutional conflict, marked by acid political strife in the upper ranges of society and 
by fitful acts of illegality almost free, however, from violence, The author overdrama- 
tizes, and tends to misinterpret, the significance of this interesting yet inconclusive 
historical episode. In fact, Duke George Frederick scored an ephemeral rather than a 
real victory over his contenders when he put his absolutist aspirations and methods to 
a test and sought to smash the traditional balance of power between the Landesherr 
and the representative assemblies of the privileged classes. Most of the firmly entrenched 
local potentates rallied around the lesser landed nobility, the so-called Rizterschaft, which 
quickly regained the upper hand after 1586. Petersohn’s regional case study offers but a 
minor variation on an old theme running through German constitutional and political 
history in the age of the territorial Stándestaat. The impressive solidity of its work- 
manship notwithstanding, the value of the present book is impaired by narrowness of 
historical perspective and by adherence to a rather antiquated method and interpretation. 
University of California, Berkeley Hans ROSENBERG 


KARL MARX UND FRIEDRICH ENGELS IN KÖLN, 1848-1849: ZUR GE- 
SCHICHTE DES KÖLNER ARBEITERVEREINS. By Gerhard Becker. (Berlin: Rütten 
& Loening. 1963. Pp. 300. DM 35.80.) The objective of this well-researched study is to - 
present a complete history of the Cologne Arbeiterverein of 1848-1849 from the 
“Marxist viewpoint" The interpretive goal was not difficult to achieve. The author had 
merely to utilize the writings and polices of Marx and Engels, and their close associates, 
Joseph: Moll and Karl Schapper, as his criterion for criticism and evaluation. Despite 
the emphasis of the title, the book does not add significantly to our knowledge of Marx 
and Engels. The focus is almost exclusively on the short history of the Arbeiterverein 
from April 1848 to July 1849, although the other radical movements in Cologne are 
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also mentioned. Building in part from the Merseburg archives, Becker patiently details 
the origins of the Arbeiterverein, its organizational structure, the internal antagonism 
between Andreas Gottschalk and the associates of Marx, the ideological discussions, the 
ascendancy of the Communists, and the dissolution of the society by the counterrevolu- 
tion. In this substantive narration and description lies the book's contribution to the 
history of the German working class in the Revolution of 1848. Following the ideologi- 
cal guidelines that he makes explicit, Becker offers several interpretations that may be 
debated, but not discounted. He asserts that his study helps to refute the view that 
Marxism had little or no influence on the working class in 1848-1849 and that the 
German labor movement only began with Lassalle's activities in the 1860's, While 
Becker demonstrates that a vibrant workers! movement under conscious socialist leader- 
ship existed in Cologne, he does not attempt to prove that this movement made a 
permanent impact by linking it to developments after 1849. In the same way he provides 
ample evidence to show that by the spring of 1849 the members of the Arbeiterverein 
were regularly exposed to Marxist thought, but not that they had a conscious commit- 
ment to revolutionary socialism. The high point of Becker's interpretive endeavor is the 
contention that Marx and the Arbeiterverein made preparations in the spring of 1849 
for the creation of a "revolutionary mass party of the German proletariat" as an autono- 
mous political force to drive the bourgeois liberals and democrats forward. These efforts 
failed, it is suggested, only because of the counterrevolution. Although there are 
grounds for questioning Becker's interpretation, his careful scholarship is especially 
useful for the detailed picture it gives of a working-class organization in 1848-1849. 

Michigan State University Vernon L. LiprKE 


AUF DEUTSCHLANDS POLITISCHEM FORUM: DEUTSCHE PARLAMEN- 
TARIER UND STUDIEN ZUR NEUESTEN DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. By 
Erich Eyck. (Erlenbach-Zürich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1963. Pp. 183. DM 15.) This 
collection of twenty essays, old and new, is the political testament of a German liberal 
and octogenarian who has written a classic six-volume reinterpretation of German 
history, 1862-1933. In eleven scintillating sketches Eyck rescues from oblivion such 
Wilhelmine parliamentary leaders as Bamberger, Bennigsen, Lasker, Windthorst, Richter, 
Barth, and Naumann. In celebrating their services to liberalism, Eyck is reaffirming his 
own undiminished faith in the humanistic values of a Rechtsstaat. While again con- 
ceding the peerless virtuosity of Bismarck, Eyck insists that his system stultified initia- 
tive and encouraged base subservience. T'wo essays contrast the liberal convictions of 
Frederick III with the militarist and authoritarian perspective of his son, William II, 
and reveal how Bismarck unchivalrously vilified Frederick after his demise. Portraits 
of Lujo Brentano, Jastrow, and Friedrich Kapp further underline the author's ideologi- 
cal commitment. Seventy pages contain four laudably objective studies on Bismarck and 
Holstein, based mainly on Isabella Massey's translation of secret German Foreign Office 
documents on the Hohenzollern candidature, Rich and Fisher's Holstein Papers, and 
Baroness von Spitzemberg's diary. Nothing in the Massey documents has caused Eyck 
to revise his earlier judgments: “Bismarck was the leading and driving force in the 
whole Hohenzollern candidature, which without him would never have come about." 
Bismarck must have known that Leopold's acceptance, to which William I had futilely 
and consistently demurred from the outset, would lead to war with France, but wel- 
comed it, The Holstein Papers confirm Helmut Krausnick's asseveration that Bismarck 
and Holstein disagreed on policy toward Russia. Holstein's petty calumny of Bismarck 
ilustrates the aphorism that while of normal appearance “Holstein had the spirit and 
character of a hunchback.” Rancor prevented him from seeing that “Bismarck's 
imperishable service was to have preserved the peace of Germany and Europe for 
twenty years.” Undeniably the secret councilor was an irresponsible influence on policy, : 
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but he was nonetheless right in assigning greater value to the Austro-German alliance 
than to the later, abortive Russian orientation of the two Bismarcks, 
Midwestern University WiLLIAM Harvey MaEHL 


THEODOR WUPPERMANN UND DIE VEREINIGUNG RHEINISCH-WESTFAL- 
ISCHER BANDEISENWALZWERKE: EINE STUDIE ÜBER DIE BEDEUTUNG 
DER PERSÓNLICHKEIT FÜR DIE ENTSTEHUNG UND ENTWICKLUNG EINES 
KARTELLS BIS ZUM AUSBRUCH DES ERSTEN WELTKRIEGES IM JAHRE 
1914. By Wolfgang Pieper. [Schriften zur rheinisch-westfälische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, ` 
New Series, Number 9] (Cologne: Rheinisch-westfalisches Wirtschaftsarchiv. 1963. 
Pp. 194.) This monograph arose from a series of seminar reports on the historical, 
economic, and conceptual problems associated with cartel formation in the Rhineland- 
Westphalian iron and steel industry primarily between about 1896 and 1907. The 
author's chief contention (never adequately demonstrated) is that the personality of 
Theodor Wuppermann, a leading producer of Bandeisen (technically, hooped steel 
rather than iron), was the dominant force in organizing and maintaining the cartel 
that called itself Vereinigung Rheinisch-Westfälischer Bandeisenwalzwerke.. It con- 
tinually failed to establish any regular connection with either the central German or 
the Silesian cartels, as Thyssen, the greatest Westphalian producer and chief “outsider” 
demanded. The book is topically organized. A brief history of the cartel, reasons for its 
formation, nonjoiners like Thyssen, and Wuppermann's personality are all treated as 
separate units, thus imbuing the whole with a repetitious and disjointed quality. What 
historical narrative there is, is too sketchy to be useful The author did, however, 
peruse the records of the cartel with care, and this endeavor is taken as being a rightful 
justification for publication of the. monograph. The material seems rich, but the author: 
has neglected to ask the proper questions. Unfortunately little of the research was sub- 
jected to mature reflection. Yet this study has two characteristics that recommend it. It 
presents evidence that the current East German and Marxist view that high tariffs and 
the great depression of about 1870-1896 caused monopolization in the German iron and 
steel industry in the 1890's is not well founded. Indeed, the small entrepreneurs (in 
Westphalia, at least) were able to organize, and despite incomplete organization 
(Thyssen remained aloof for a decade) were usually able to maintain their price 
position. Secondly, the appendixes include original documents of the cartel, which are 
certainly useful for their own sake. 

University of Alberta Herren P. LEBEL 


ERINNERUNGEN, 1905-1933. By Theodor Heuss. (Tübingen: Rainer Wunderlich 
Verlag Hermann Leins. 1963. Pp. 459.) In many ways a sequel to his Vorspiele des 
Lebens: Jugenderinnerungen published by Wunderlich ten years earlier, Heuss's mem- 
oirs of the period of his first career are disappointing. The charm of the earlier book 
remains, but the unhurried unity of the narrative is gone, replaced by a rambling, 
disjointed collection of "memories." Perhaps most useful for the pen portraits of con- 
ternporaries such as Paul Rohrbach, Hellmut von Gerlach, Rudolf Breitscheid, Ernst - 
Jáckh, and numerous personages of lesser fame, the book fails to provide the insight 
into the prewar Naumann circle and the postwar Democratic party one might expect 
from so prominent a participant-observer. Perhaps the chief reason for the work's 
shortcomings lies in its piecemeal production, in part from scattered hours stolen from . 
his postwar official duties, but largely, one may surmise, after his retirement, when he 
was over seventy and no longer in firm control of detail and form. It is disconcerting 
to read page after page of secondhand history only occasionally illuminated by an 
extraordinary comment, followed by a tantalizing glimpse of the great world political 
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occurrences in which he played a part, all too short and broken by the associations of a 
long life that lead afield into recollections of travel and acquaintances. Quite conceivably 
the memoirs will serve as hunting grounds for biographers, but even his own biogra- 
phers will be hard put to separate the banalities of an old man's memories from the 
rare bits of information and insight that have survived. Perhaps the anecdotal episodes 
he describes in his political campaigns and the casual hints of interpretation of men 
and movements will turn out to be more valuable in specialized contexts. The book 
traces after a fashion Heuss's evolution from a moderate social reformer to an urbane 
individualist, while the German milieu in which he acquired his ideals and style 
changed unrecognizably. It would be unfair to say that Heuss did not evolve as fast as 
Germany; in a sense he evolved faster. Yet there are enough marginality and irrelevance 
to his era in the portrait of himself to suggest perhaps a deeper judgment. The human 
goodness and the humane concern for his fellow men of a Theodor Heuss were 
essentially conservative factors that failed to find sufficient resonance in Germany to 
achieve political effectiveness before 1933. In a sense even his efforts at collective social 
and political action seem doomed by their naive simplicity. Let us hope that his basic 
decency will come to symbolize the Federal Republic which he did so much to con- 
solidate. Some have already observed that he did not fit into the scheme of a Neo-Bis- 
marckian Wirtschaftswunder. Readers of these memoirs will discover passages revealing 
a kind of Swabian “tartness” (Herbheit) that might help to explain his well-known re- 
fusal merely to preside over a restoration. 

University o] Wisconsin Rosert KormL 


DIE REGIERUNG DES PRINZEN MAX VON BADEN. Edited by Erich Matthias 
and Rudolf Morsey. [Quellen zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien. Part ı, Von der konstitutionellen Monarchie zur parlamentarischen Republik. 
Number 2.] (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1962. Pp. Ixxxv, 699.) In 1959 the Commission 
for the History of Parliamentarism and of Political Parties published Der Interfrac- 
tionelle Ausschuss, 1917-18, the first in a projected series of source collections on the 
last years of Imperial Germany (AHR, LXVI [July 1961], 1114). The present volume, 
under the same editorship, is an impressive sequel. Its detailed coverage of the period 
from October 1 to November 9, 1918, offers an abundance of new information on 
problems of foreign and domestic policy and illuminates such larger issues as the 
viability of democratic forces and the quality of political leadership in Wilhelmine 
Germany. The editors have utilized Parteiakten, the Nachlässe of such strategic figures 
as Matthias Erzberger, Conrad Haussmann, and Gustav Stresemann, and a considerable 
quantity of Amtliche Überlieferung, notably Kabinettsprotokolle from the files of the 
Reichskanzlei. The index, explanatory notes, and other technical aids maintain the high 
standards of editorial craftsmanship set by the first publication in this series. In their 
introduction the editors observe that in September 1918 the Reichstag coalition, com- 
prising the Center, Progressive, and Majority Social Democratic parties, was preparing 
for a new confrontation with the supreme command. Ludendorff's peremptory demand 
for an armistice and for a new government with broad popular support precipitated 
the resignation of Hertling, a conservative Centrist opposed to constitutional reform. 
The appointment of Prince Max came only after spokesmen of the Reichstag coalition 
declined to nominate a candidate from their own ranks. There were widespread skepti- 
cism regarding the new Chancellor's abilities and general ignorance of his attitude 
toward urgent national questions. Prince Max was more a representative of the regime 
than a policy maker, and it was the leaders of the Reichstag coalition who shaped the 
constitutional revolution of October 1918. The editors question the prevalent interpreta- 
tion of the political transformation as a “revolution from above" engineered by 
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Ludendorff. They argue that historians have oversimplified this transformation by 
depreciating the importance of the Reichstag coalition in preparing and carrying out the 
program of parliamentarization. 

California State College at Fullerton George E, ETUE 


DARSTELLUNG DER LAGE DER ARBEITER IN WESTDEUTSCHLAND SEIT 
1945. In two volumes. By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter 
unter dem Kapitalismus. Part r, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland 
von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volumes VIIa and VIIb.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 435; 440-735. DM 59.50 the set.) In these volumes of his series on the conditions 
of the working class in capitalistic society, the well-known East German labor historian 
focuses on West Germany during the postwar years, His findings are documented with 
references to newspapers, manuals, statistical abstracts, monographs, and periodicals 
published in West as well as in East Germany, though he relies heavily on the East 
German Economic Institute for data and on many Eastern European publica- 
tions to buttress his conspiratorial theory of the role of capitalistic enterprise. Thus he 
sees the decartelization of Germany in 1945 followed by a brief interval during which 
the occupying powers sought to reconstitute West Germany as an economic colony. This 
"colonization" policy gave way to the restoration of indigenous West German trusts, a 
program facilitated by the rehabilitation of many industrialists who had been charged 
with war crimes. The third stage of this evolution began in 1950 with the resurrection 
of combinations and monopolies, notably by spokesmen of American trusts placed in 
strategic posts in the military government, the reborn German combinations and trusts 
functioning as junior partners of their American counterparts. The Schumann Plan, the 
Marshall Plan, and the unification of the Western zones, meanwhile, facilitated the 
remilitarization of West Germany, its integration into the Western economy, and, in 
keeping with Kuczynski's demonology, the systematic preparation for the Third World 
War of revenge and conquest directed by Western “monopoly capitalism" against “the 
forces of peace and democracy" in Eastern Europe. The fifth stage of economic develop- 
ment, beginning in 1956, is marked by a vast expansion of industrial production, the 
definitive division of Germany, and the extension of combinations and monopolies, thus 
enhancing the war potential of Bonn and its Western “accamplices.” In this preparation 
for aggression West German "monopoly capital" enlists the ideological collaboration of 
the press, the universities, the schools, the churches, and, above all, the “treacherous” 
Right-wing leadership of West German socialism and the trade-unions whose member- 
ship "has been lulled into quiescence" by dreams of "social partnership" with capital. 
Kuczynski candidly admits that real wages have risen impressively since the war, that 
the work week is shorter, vacations longer, and unemployment eliminated in West 
Germany, though he voices concern over the rise of industrial accidents and disease, the 
accelerated tempo of work, and the decline in average life expectancy. This data, on 
which Kuczynski is expertly informed, thus impugns his whole thesis of the progressive 
pauperization of the wage earning classes. Especially curious is his reticence with 
respect to labor conditions in East Germany, on which he is assuredly well informed. 
It is true that the intensification of competition since 1946 and the creation of large 
trade blocks tend to favor combination and monopoly. It is no less true, however, 
that modern capitalistic enterprise dreads nothing more than the uncertainties that 
inevitably accompany international tension and conflict and that these tensions and 
conflicts are rooted in the divergence of interests inherent in any large and diversified 
community, whether collectivist or capitalist. 

Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. Punpt 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA, 1878-1918. By Peter F. 
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Sugar. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 275. $8.50.) Few parts of 
the world afford such a challenge to humanists and social scientists as do Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. In this volume Professor Sugar provides us with a study of the indus- 
trialization of the two provinces during their occupation by Austria-Hungary. In that 
connection he discusses the monarchy's policy toward the Slavic population, the nature 
of Austro-Hungarian administrative policy, the controversy between Vienna and 
Budapest over Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Austria-Hungary's attitude toward foreign 
capital. According to the author, Austria-Hungary made two mistakes in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. It delayed agrarian reform for political reasons, and when it did introduce 
reforms "they were animated by political and not economic motives." The economic 
development policy "practically excluded native capitalists from participating in the 
industrialization of the province." The Hungarians, moreover, prevented the develop- 
ment of a better transportation network because as long as Bosnia-Herzegovina had no 
railroad connection with the ports of Dalmatia, Fiume—the Hungarian port—remained 
the major port for the province's export shipment. Although the author restricts his 
study to the "economic sector," he knows that "the economic development program 
cannot be carried out unless the traditional cultural factors are taken into consideration." 
This is exactly the sphere in which the Austro-Hungarian authorities failed. For the 
final thirty years of occupation they concentrated exclusively on economic problems. But 
one wonders whether, even if Austria-Hungary had given due attention to traditional 
and cultural factors, it could have held on to the provinces. The more it gave them the 
more they resisted its rule. In my opinion an assessment of the full impact of Austro- 
Hungarian economic policies would require investigation of the political, cultural, and 
social changes they effected in the society of Bosnia-Herzegovina. But this, it is hoped, 
Sugar may take up in his next volume. In the meantime he has given us a balanced 
and well.documented study of the industrialization of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Stanford University Wayne S. VUCINICH 


SAGGI DI STORIA MEDIEVALE E MODERNA. By Niccold Rodolico. (Florence: 
Felice Le Monnier, Editore. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 466. L. 4,500.) Niccoló Rodolico is a scholar 
whose numerous publications from 1895 to the present on medieval and modern Italian 
history need little introduction. The present volume contains reprints (in some cases 
corrected or abbreviated) of twenty-four scholarly articles, essays, contributions to 
Festschriften, and chapters of some of his books. Many are particularly welcome as they 
were long out-of-print or appeared originally in publications of limited circulation. 
(One of the rarest is Massa Marittima e il suo statuto mineraria [1938], first published 
in a limited edition that was never offered for public sale.) The contents of this 
volume are grouped under the general headings "Medio Evo Cristiano," “Toscana 
Comunale," "Politica Commerciale di Venezia,” “Note di Paleografia e Storiografia,” 
"Italia agli Inizi dell'Età Moderna,” and “Dal Settecento Italiano.” 

University of Nebraska WırLıam M. Bowskx 


BANCA E CONGIUNTURA NEL MEZZOGIORNO D'ITALIA. Volume I, 1809- 
1863. By Domenico Demarco. [Università degli Studi di Napoli, Biblioteca degli 
"Annali" dell'Istituto di Storia Economica e Sociale, Number 7.] (Naples: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane. 1963. Pp. 462. L. 5,500.) In recent years Italian economic historians 
have been diligently publishing basic information for the period of the restoration— 
for the years between the fall of Napoleon and the unification of the country. Much of 
their product has appeared in the multivolume Archivio Economico dell'Unificazione 
Italiana, but. some of it has been brought out in separate publications, frequently spon- 
sored by banks. In the latter classification the works of Professor Domenico Demarco of 
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the Faculty of Economics and Commerce of the University of Naples are conspicuous 
for their wealth of data and the regularity of their appearance. Scholars of Italian 
economic history are already in his debt for 11 Banco delle Due Sicilie (1958); now 
they have him to thank for a study of banks and business crises in southern Italy from 
1809 to 1863. The latter study is less an account of business fluctuations than it is of the 
depression phase of cycles and how banks fared during them. The author is particularly 
concerned with banking crises engendered by military or political disturbances, such as 
that of 1813 accompanying the decline of Napoleon’s star; those of 1820 and 1848-1849 
during revolutionary situations; and that of 1863 following unification and the organiza- 
tion of the Banco di Napoli out of the Banco delle Due Sicilie. Banking data are given 
for each of these episodes, which means that the statistical series are fragmentized and 
never continuous enough to show long-range change. The time series, moreover, give 
entries on an annual basis for only the crisis years, whereas quarterly data would be 
desirable for many more phenomena than registered here to give an impression of flux 
and amplitude. The information presented does, however, show how banks fared under 
pressure, and incidentally it illustrates not only how small many of the accounts in 
banks were but also how wealth must have been concentrated, if one may judge from 
the number of accounts by size. 

Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


L'UNIFICAZIONE ITALIANA VISTA DAI DIPLOMATICI STATUNITENSI. Vol- 
ume I (1838-1848). Edited by Howard R. Marraro. Preface by Alberto M. Ghisalberti. 
[Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica. Series 2, Fonti. 
Volume XLIX.] (Rome: the Istituto. 1963. Pp. xxxvi, 352.) To the existing collections 
of diplomatic documents involving the United States and the Italian states during the 
Risorgimento—hitherto covering American relations with the Papal States (1848-1868) 
and with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies (1816-1861:)—Professor Marraro now adds a 
new series, of high editorial quality, covering American relations with the kingdom of 
Sardinia. Correspondence to be reproduced and edited will eventually span the period 
1838-1861 (for the kingdom of Sardinia) and the period 1861-1871 (for the kingdom 
of Italy). This first volume includes correspondence for the period 1838-1848, most of 
which concerns the negotiation and implementation of the 1838 commercial treaty 
between the United States and the Sardinian states; toward the end of the volume, 
however, are dispatches to Washington concerning, and conveying some of the excite- 
ment of, the events following the death of Gregory XVL In the preface, Marraro traces 
the development of Piedmontese-American relations, 1818-1861. Perhaps the low point 
was reached in the mid-1850's when the American chargé d'affaires in the Piedmontese 
capital, John M. Daniel, wrote an open letter to the editor of the Richmond, Virginia, 
Examiner, accusing the whole Piedmontese nobility of reeking of garlic and onion and 
asserting that the entire kingdom was full of "the effluvia of those vulgar bulbs." For 
his fastidiousness, Daniel was rewarded with expulsion from a Turinese club, a chal- 
lenge to duel, and recall to Washington. 

University of California, Los Angeles Roszar C. Friep 


THE DAY OF THE LION: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF FASCIST ITALY, 1922- 
1945. By Roy MacGregor-Hastie. (New York: Coward-McCann. 1964. Pp. 395. $6.95.) 
A book attempting to reconstruct and reflect upon an era in the history of a country, an 
era intimately bound up with the life of one man, runs the risk of being inadequate as 
history or as biography. This book is inadequate in both respects, but its greater failure 
lies in its historical pretensions. I cannot conscientiously recommend it as worthy of 
serious consideration. Numerous factual mistakes indicate a general slovenliness and 
lack of attention to detail. To cite an example, the Popular party is described as having 
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its first electoral success in 1903, but it was not created until 1919. This carelessness 
extends to the proofreading; names of individuals and titles of books are wrongly given. 
Documentation is scanty and perverse. Important statements of position are left without 
source identification. Direct quotations of conversations, some of them by telephone 
between Mussolini and Hitler, are not documented. Statements are attributed to a 
"hostile newspaper in England" without naming the paper; to a "Swedish journalist's 
report" without naming the journalist or the paper in which his report appeared. 
Mussolini is “offered the leadership of part of the Arab world . . . ," without identifying 
who made the offer. The author gives versions of important events and developments 
in Italian and European history that differ drastically from those of many excellent 
historians, but he fails to provide the basis for convincing me that his version is to be 
preferred. For example, Mussolini is given the major credit for bringing Italy into 
World War I on the side of the Entente. He is pictured as forcing a hesitant Salandra 
into intervention in May 1915. This version of the Duce’s influence at that time is a 
drastic exaggeration. Ágain, Mussolini is presented as the original source of the idea 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939, as having suggested it and urged it upon the Fährer. 
This contradicts the previous evidence which pictured the Italian government as sur- 
prised and angered when it was informed of the agreement just a few hours before the 
public announcement, Ás a biography of Mussolini, the book is somewhat better. Aspects 
of Mussolini's personality come through, and the author demonstrates Mussolini's skill 
as a journalist, even if his judgment that the Duce was "the newspaperman of the 
century" is rather excessive. Similarly exaggerated is the statement "Mussolini's following 
among the peasants, from start to finish, was almost 100 percent.” The Duce’s tempera- 
mental flitting from subject to subject, his sensitivity to questions of face, his fear of 
appearing ridiculous, all emerge from the narrative, as does Mussolini's incapacity for 
sustained and serious examination of issues and problems. 

University of Connecticut Norman Kooan 


STUDII SI MATERIALE DE ISTORIE MODERNA [Studies and Materials Related to 
Modern History]. Volume II. [Academia Republicii Populare Romine, Institutul de 
Istorie.] (Bucharest: Editorua Academiei Republicii Populare Romine. 1963. Pp. 538.) 
This third volume of studies published under the auspices of the Institute of History of 
the Rumanian Academy is, at first glance, a mélange of contributions on some very 
familiar topics: the “bourgeois-democratic” revolution of 1848, the 1878 war of inde- 
pendence, industrial development, the workers’ movement, and the inevitable exploita- 
ton of the peasantry. A number of the pieces, too, go through the initial rite of foot- 
notes to K. Marx, F. Engels, or V. L Lenin. Still, as Wordsworth observed of the 
sonnet's "scanty plot of ground," some may find "brief solace there." For, despite the 
restrictions of scope and approach, these essays are of interest to the historian. Some, 
such as Gh. Smarandache's report on the Wallachian Army in 1848 or Ovidiu Bädina’s 
discussion of the revolutionary role of Polish democrats, suggest new approaches to this 
ycar of upheaval. Others, notably G. Zane's monograph on the revolutionary movement 
of 1840 in Wallachia, provide some new and significant documentation. Still others, for 
example, M. losa's analysis of Rumania's movement toward industrialization from 1880 
to 1914, offer an interpretation, which may be debated, of the dynamics of the industrial 
impact in Eastern Europe. Briefly, for the student of Rumanian history or of develop- 
ments in Southeastern Europe (résumés are provided in Russian and French) this 
collection will be of value. 

Columbia University Henry L. Roberts 


LE STATUT DES PAYSANS LIBERES DU SERVAGE, 1861-1961: . RECUEIL 
D'ARTICLES ET DE DOCUMENTS. Presented by R. Portal et al. [Ecole Pratique 
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des Hautes Études—Sorbonne, VI* Section. Sciences économiques et sociales. Études 
sur l'histoire, l'économie et la sociologie des pays slaves, Number 6.] (Paris: Mouton 
& Co. 1963. Pp. 310.) This book is divided into three main sections: the preparation of 
the statute of emancipation, the reform itself, and its aftereffects. The book's purpose, 
"essentially pedagogical" is to give an introduction to these problems for teachers 
unfamiliar with Russian history and for those interested in economic and social 
problems of nineteenth-century Eastern Europe. Each section combines lucid articles 
and well-selected documents. Useful bibliographical indications are given throughout. 
The chief theme of the collection is the fatal compromise of an emancipation that 
merely resulted from competing interest groups. As R. Portal observes in his introduc- 
tion, “il n'y eut pas de Nuit du 4 aoüt" The statute of emancipation was not the 
Tsar-Liberators impulsive gift to his people to ameliorate their hard lot or a plan 
to modernize his empire, but a bureaucratic solution in material terms, lacking any 
moral élan. The conflict of interests was complicated by the great variety of climates, 
soils, landholding institutions, and historical traditions affected by the emancipation. 
The contributors' approaches may be seen in the various chapters: M. Confino's “Les 
projets de réforme de la Noblesse (1855-1858)"; T. Bakounine's "Le probléme du 
‘nadal (1857-1860)”; P. Pechoux’s “L'ombre de Pugatev”; R. Philippots "Le Statut 
de la Réforme du 19 février 1861”; C. Kastler's "L'intelligentsia et la réforme (1861- 
1866)"; Philippot’s "L'application de la Réforme dans la province de Kharkov”; 
Bakounine's “Discussions entre propriétaires et paysans (1861-1867): Le cas de 
Nadezdino (gouvernement de Saratov)”; B. Kerblay's “La vie rurale dans la province 
de Smolensk vers 1865, d'après A. Engel’gardt.” Kastler’s essay pays eloquent tribute 
to the moral and civic courage of the intelligentsia, but might have noted, in line 
with the main theme of the collection, that their economic views were outdated. For 
example, Chernyshevski influenced the attitudes of thousands of university students 
to idealize the peasant mir, to scorn “careerism,” to neglect engineering and practical 
industrial work for the pursuit of pure knowledge. 

Queens College ALLEN MCCONNELL 


LENIN: THE COMPULSIVE REVOLUTIONARY. By Stefan T. Possony. [The 
Hoover Institution Series] (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1964. Pp. xvi, 418. 
$7.95.) Lenin was the prototype of the modern mass leader and one of the first to grasp 
the power of propaganda. Dr. Possony excellently describes the establishment and opera- 
tion of the Iskra organization. He also makes it clear that Lenin had to control the 
Revolution, and that this need, along with his tactical genius, contributed to his stature 
in the movement. Various writers on Lenin, conscious of being still in the shadow of 
his life, assume their readers to be familiar with details. Possony, by contrast, systernati- 
cally chronicles Lenin’s activities, telling where he was on any given day, exactly what 
he was doing, and with whom. From such a detailed recounting of Lenin's persistent 
struggling against all odds, especially after 1905, when all hope seemed lost, there 
emerges the portrait of a compulsive man who could not spare himself. At the outset 
the narrative stumbles over dull data about Lenin's family and early life. We learn 
that his grandfather acquired a one-and-one-half story house and that his aunt married 
“a certain Ardashev by whom she had nine children." Discussing the period 1900-1914, 
the text is interesting, objective, and, in places, rich in insight. This section is marred 
only by a relatively few conjectural or trivial comments of the kind that unfortunately 
dominate later pages. The author, too often, tries to track down the source of Lenin's 
every ruble, to trace the activities of spies, double agents, and the like, to ponder the 
authenticity of wartime rumors, to investigate hints of intrigue by statesmen and secret 
police, and even to document Lenin's sex and love life. Indeed, the book ends with a 
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clinical case study. “The diagnosis of a ‘dualistic’ schizoid and cyclothymic personality 
seems quite incontrovertible from the record as it is available” The author displays 
boundless curiosity, but amid the quest down every trail through the thickets of hearsay, 
Lenin disappears from view among the underbrush. The author implicitly attributes 
Lenin's wartime writings on imperialism, national sel£-determination, and the role of 
the state in a revolution to his desire to repay with propaganda those in Germany who 
gave him money to provoke a revolution in Russia. But during the war it became 
Lenin's principal aim to establish himself as the leader of the world revolution, and 
virtually everything he did thereafter is explainable by that desire. Possony, correctly 
noting Lenin's striving for power in Russia, fails to see that the same dynamism was 
transferred to the world arena following 1915. 

City College of New York STANLEY W. PAGE 


THE NEW FACE OF SOVIET TOTALITARIANISM. By Adam B. Ulam. [Russian 
Research Center Studies, Number 47.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963. Pp. 233. $4.95.) In this rewarding volume, Professor Ulam has included four of 
‘his previously published articles, which appeared between 1955 and 1962, a paper 
delivered in 1961, and introductory and concluding essays. It is surely an act of faith 
and courage, especially in the swiftly moving field of contemporary Soviet affairs, to 
reissue earlier writings in the light of subsequent events and disclosures. The author 
should be gratified that his judgments were sound and his discussions still meaningful. 
The seven essays cover “The Historical Role of Marxism and the Soviet System" (1955), 
“Stalin and the Theory of Totalitarianism” (1955), “Soviet Ideology and Soviet Foreign 
Policy" (1959), “The New Face of Soviet Totalitarianism” (1960), “Nationalism, Pan- 
slavism, Communism” (1962), "Socialism in Current Soviet Historiography" (1961), 
and “Khrushchev and Boccaccio.” As is evident, they range over a broad spectrum, 
including ideology, practical foreign and domestic politics, intellectual developments, 
and the always fascinating interrelationships of all these facets of Soviet activity. 
Certainly not every reader will agree with all the author's assumptions or interpretations, 
but few will fail to find them provocative or to enjoy the clarity and lively style of 
their exposition. The introduction outlines succinctly the hazards in scholarly studies of 
Soviet history, which the author suggests his accompanying essays occasionally illustrate. 
Throughout the book, the contradictions and dilemmas in many areas within the Soviet 
system are lucidly discussed. If a single theme prevails, it is the paradox that as the 
national and international successes of the Soviet Union have multipled, the less 
pertinent and attractive has become the doctrine upon which it was founded. If made 
available in an inexpensive edition, this collection could be valuable collateral reading 
for courses in recent Soviet history. 

University of Colorado RoserT PAUL BROWDER 


Near East 


THE GREAT ARAB CONQUESTS. By Sir John Bagot Glubb. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. 384. $6.95.) General Glubb, who commanded the Arab 
Legion until his expulsion from Jordan in 1956, traces in this book the expansion of the 
Arabs from their earliest victories under Mohammed through the reigns of the first 
five caliphs. He stops with the death of Mo'awiya, the first of the Ommiad dynasty, in 
680, when the great upsurge of conquest had already spent itself and the character of 
the Arab Empire was being transformed. A sequel is to deal with the fortunes of empire 
under the later Ommiads and the Abbasides. The present volume, Glubb explains, does 
not pretend to be a work “of profound scholarship," and it is addressed to general 
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readers, to people who “have scarcely even heard of the Byzantine Empire or the Arab 
Conquests." By utilizing the traditional Arab histories and the Western commentaries 
‘on them and by interpreting them in the light of his own experiences in the Middle 
East, he hopes to have constructed for the first time a “lucid and reasonable" narrative 
of early Moslem military history. These hopes arc in considerable measure well fulfilled. 
"Lucid" the account certainly is, thanks to the generous number of maps and, still 
more, to the author's ability to keep both tactical details and major strategic issues in 
sharp focus. It is also lively and dramatic, particularly because of Glubb's vignettes of 
personalities who are usually little more than names in a textbook: Aisha, Mohammed's: 
favorite wife; Omar, Othman, Ali, and other early caliphs; and warriors like Khalid 
ibn-al-Waleed, who conquered Syria, and Amr ibn-al-As, who took Egypt. Scholars, 
however, may question the “reasonableness” of some aspects of Glubb's account. Many 
would probably agree with his repeated emphasis on religious enthusiasm rather than 
economic privation as the driving force in the first campaigns of Arab expansion. On 
the other hand, few would be likely to concur in the generalization made in the 
epilogue that the "long-standing rivalry between Christians and Muslims has been due 
to political and geographical accident rather than to basic religious differences." Every 
now and again Glubb strikes a false note. Since almost all early Moslems were 
illiterate, as he observes, it is hard to accept his story that Omar became Mohammed’s 
second convert through reading part of the Koran. Most of all, it is hard to accept 
Glubb's contention that the tribesmen who supplied recruits for the first Arab armies 
and for his own Arab Legion "remained unchanged for thirteen hundred years." In his 
view they were nature's noblemen, wild but also generous, humorous, and chivalrous, 
untainted by the corruption of town life, despite the fact that Mohammed and many of 
his first adherents were themselves townsmen. 

University of Rochester Joun B. CHRISTOPHER 


THE FIRST TURKISH REPUBLIC: A CASE STUDY IN NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Richard D. Robinson. [Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, Number 9.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 367. $5.95.) The core of this 
book is a summary of Turkish economic policy under the republic, of foreign relations, 
and of the crisis of 1960-1961. Dr. Robinson can support his research with years of 
firsthand observation of the Turkish scene. He rightly stresses that "economic oppor- 
tunity" is in large part "conditioned by historical, cultural, and environmental factors," 
takes a balanced view of the controversy surrounding étatisme, and reminds us that 
Turkey's economic upsurge was well under way when Menderes came to power. He 
attributes the current "coincidence of interests between Turkey and the United States" 
to the cold war and warns that circumstances might change, but he surely goes too far 
in speculating about the possibility of "another Turkish drive for empire." In judging 
the military coup of 1960, Robinson is critical alike of Democrats, Republicans, and the 
Committee of National Unity. Having professed, in the preface, his commitment to 
"Jiberal political concepts" that would "combine democracy and development," he 
condemns, in his final pages, both Menderes and Gürsel for "dependence upon personal 
authoritarian leadership." 'The remedy against any future danger of "authoritarian rule" 
turns out to be “the appearance of... individual genius cloaked in a powerful political 
personality." “Turkey,” the author concludes, "awaits its second Mustafa Kemal" 
Readers who gratefully recall Robinson's sensitive and well-informed reporting from 
Gaziantep to the American Universities Field Staff in the 1950's will deplore his hasty 
forays into history, particularly in his chapters on the Young Turks and Kemalists. The 
New Army is misdated from 1826, the Ottoman law of 1876 called a "republican consti- 
tution,” the Ottoman patriot Namik Kemal characterized as a "Young Turk” and 
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spokesman of "Turkish nationalism," Semsi Paga in 1908 alleged to have gone to 
Macedonia to “placate” rather than suppress the insurgent officers, and the Second 
Group of 1921 dated from 1923, its personnel confused with the Progressives of 1924. 
Robinson has his hero, the first Mustafa Kemal, "dispatched to Bulgaria as military 
attaché" in 1915 rather than 1913, resigning his "commission" rather than his command 
in 1917, leading a “Society for the Defense of National [sic] Rights,” and opposing plans 
for an American "trusteeship" rather than mandate. The fantastic assertion that "The 
British had sent Mustapha Kemal" to Anatolia in 1919 is cited without comment. In a 
secüon on "Kemal, the Man," the contradictory testimony of a minor US Foreign 
Service officer writing in 1956 (“non-Turkish blood,—Hlellene, Jewish, Circassian") and 
of H. C. Armstrong's notoriously sensational biography Grey Wolf ("a throwback to 
the Tatars of the Steppes") is enlivened by the adolescent gushings of Kemal's "con- 
fidante,” Miss Zsa Zsa Gabor (“like ... a blind man, yet one whose eyes pierced you 
through"). In view of Halil Kut's capture in 1916 of a British general with most of his 
army, it is questionable whether Kemal “was the sole Turkish military leader to come 
out of the war with increased stature." After the armistice, Robinson holds, "the sultan 
and Kemal... remained as the only two potential leaders in postwar Turkey. Obviously 
there was not room for both." Why was it that Kemal, who tried throughout the winter 
of 1918-1919 to assume power under the sultan in Istanbul, took fully five months to 
discover, and several more years to avow publicly, what to Robinson is obvious from 
the start? Robinson's use of "the helpful insight of hindsight" is one clue provided in 
the text; another is contained in the many footnote references to journalists writing 
decades after the event. The reader will find a wellinformed and suggestive appraisal 
of some aspects of recent Turkish economics and politics in Robinson's book. To under- 
stand the historical background of Mustafa Kemal, the late Empire, and the early 
republic, he will do better to rely on careful histories such as Bernard Lewis’ Emergence 
of Modern Turkey or Geoffrey Lewis’ Turkey. 

Columbia University Dankwart A. Rusrow 


Africa 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA AND THE HIGH COMMISSION TERRI- 
TORIES. By Lord Hailey. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 136. 
$2.90.) This "booklet," as its author chooses to call it, does not pretend to new discov- 
eries or interpretations in its detailing of the elaborate minuet danced for the last fifty 
years between successive British and South African governments on the future of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. British “consultation” has vied with South 
African “cooperation,” and now the “threat of communism” in these sterile negotiations 
for the transfer of the territories to South Africa, The author does a considerable service 
in showing how recent UN interest and “national” parties in the territories have compli- 
cated the situation. For him, however, Bantu in the territories have only a choice 
between continued British control and absorption into South Africa. The third choice 
of independence is simply unreal in their situation, Continued British control depends 
ultimately upon British public opinion, which has hardened even as South African racial 
policies have become more rigid. I am concerned about one error because it is so 
common. When the author equates South African official racial policies with “Afrikaner” 
values, he ignores the facts of “English” Natal, the late Central African Federation, and 
now Southern Rhodesia, where racial attitudes on the government level are identical 
with those of Pretoria: The truth is that in their racial attitudes Afrikaners and English 
find their one area of cooperation. 

University of Southern California Corin Rays Lover 
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THE CHINA-INDIA BORDER: THE ORIGINS OF THE DISPUTED BOUND. 
ARIES. By Alastair Lamb. [Chatham House Essays, Number 2. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 192. $2.00.) This is an enlightening account of the events leading 
to the current dispute between China and India about the location of their border. 
Beginning with agreements between Indian rulers and Tibet in the seventeenth century, 
Lamb describes in detail the various treaties and maneuvers that shaped the Sino-Indian 
border during the 250 years that followed. By including numerous maps he succeeds 
in illuminating virtually every aspect of this exceedingly complicated subject. He shows 
that, in the northwest, China's rights to a disputed stretch of wasteland over which the 
Cbinese have built a road linking Tibet with Sinkiang are almost indisputable. As for 
the so-called “McMahon Line,” which the Indians insist is the boundary between Tibet 
and northeastern India, Lamb feels that the Chinese reject this claim largely because 
China did not sign the Anglo-Tibetan treaty that established the "McMahon Line," and, 
therefore, by accepting its provisions the Chinese would be acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Tibet; in the past, no Chinese government has been willing to admit that 
Tibet is not a part of China. Although Lamb dismisses China's own claims as extrava- 
gant, he deplores India's refusal to make concessions of any kind, on the grounds that 
the Chinese probably will not press their demands if India recognizes their right to 
the territory occupied by their road and stops insisting on the legitimacy of the 
"McMahon Line." My only reservation with respect to this generally dispassionate and 
carefully researched book concerns the author's undocumented assertion that China is 
jealous of India's economic progress in recent years. 

Duke University DonaLo G. GELIN 


SELECTIONS FROM EDUCATIONAL RECORDS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. Volume II, DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 1860-87. 
Edited by J. P. Naik. (Delhi: Manager of Publications, Government of India, for the 
National Archives of India. 1963. Pp. Ixvii, 558. Rs. 25.) At first glance, this selection 
of educational records from the National Archives in New Delhi might seem interesting 
largely to advanced researchers. Actually, in this collection of correspondence and 
memorandums is the lifeblood of the controversies involving Indian higher education 
after the mutiny. In them, the developing character of the university system stands 
revealed. The main controversies arose between the British officials of the upper 
provinces, sometimes prompted by distinguished Indians such as Syed Ahmad Khan, 
and the conservatives of Calcutta University and the central administration. The issue 
was the establishment of new universities at Lahore and Allahabad. The results of the 
controversies were disappointing. The records reveal British reluctance to experiment 
with new modes of higher education or to evoke something of India's intellectual 
heritage (in which they saw little good) for the development of the country. Besides 
its educational information, the collection gives a fascinating glimpse into the attitudes 
of Indians and Britons and provides insight into the cultural environment. The Indian 
viewpoint was the most veiled. Indians often reflected the opinions of their British 
superiors in demanding English education and condemning Oriental learning. Occasion- 
ally, when a Westernized law professor at Benares asserts that "there is a vast stock of 
intellectual wealth in India to draw upon,” one glimpses a different set of beliefs and 
other sorts of feelings. The British certainly neglected this wealth of intellect and were 
unable fully to evaluate the educational environment or culture of India. One British 
official (with unconscious irony) commented about Indian intellectuals “who talk 
beautifully but write and think most inaccurately.” He was merely revealing prevailing 
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. British biases. When one realizes that this sort of cultural misunderstanding was the 
basis of the British educational effort, one may understand why its success was limited. 
Although the records are interesting, the editing of the volume has many shortcomings. 
The introductory essay, which reads like an interoffice memo with its numbered para- 
graphs and mundane summation of material, hardly serves to present necessary informa- 
tion about the political and social background, the institutional structure, or the prevail- 
ing policies involved in the controversies. Much greater scholarly effort should have 
been expended on the preparation of the volume. Contemporary periodical literature, 
together with memoirs and monographs, should have been utilized in presenting 
editorial comments and explanatory footnotes. The documents deserved a fresh and 
searching interpretation. This useful volume thus not only would have been made more 
available to readers, but could have become a significant contribution to the intellectual 
history of the period. 

Bowdoin College GEORGE BEARCE 


THE RUSH THAT NEVER ENDED: A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN MINING. 
By Geoffrey Blainey. (Parkville: Melbourne University Press; New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 369. $7.50.) The author of The Peaks of Lyell, the excellent 
history of the great copper mine in Tasmania, has now written an equally good history 
of all base and precious metals mined in Australia. Coal mining is excluded; the title, 
therefore, should more accurately be “a history of Australian metal mining." He tells a 
dramatic story in terms of the main fields, because each field had its own special 
problems of climate, distance, terrain, and isolation, its own "heroes and villains," and 
its own influences on the colony and the continent. Mining influenced law, politics, 
religion, unionism, and racial policies. The scene crisscrosses Australia from “the steam- 
ing tropical north to the mists and high mountains of Tasmania's west coast," from 
Queensland’s Mount Morgan, a solid hill of gold, to the parched land of Western 
Australia. Thus, the isolation of the new fields carved lines of transportation. The story 
ranges from pioneers and gamblers of the mining towns to the industrial tycoons of 
the great companies. The author admits that he has emphasized too much the 
discoverers, but he feels that they were giants of courage and strength and their explora- 
tions neglected. He partly neglects trade-unionism, chiefly because he feels that “the class 
struggle and industrial friction has [sc] been exaggerated." Finally he has written too 
much on the gambling and investing side of mining, but is frugal in quoting statistics. 
However, he never fails to convey the sense of drama. His style is vivid to the point of 
occasional purple prose. His research is intensive. He introduces many new names and 
explodes many old myths. For example, he shows the importance of early South 
Australian mining, and he has something fresh to say about Edward Hargraves, the 
man responsible for the great rush of 1851. His chapter on the anatomy of speculation 
is excellent. He is well versed in modern methods and is correct in pointing out that 
"Kalgoorlie's success in mastering rebellious ores made it probably the world's leading 
goldfield in metallurgy." Furthermore, he underscores the littleappreciated fact that 
Australian prospectors found or pioneered new mining fields throughout the world, and 
that there are few mines anywhere that have not utilized Australian innovations in 
metallurgy. At the same time he is logical in showing why miners scorned the geologist. 
Developments since 1914 might have deserved longer treatment, particularly such new 
mines as Mount Isa, in western Queensland. Illustrations and maps are excellent, the 
bibliography exhaustive, but scholars will be tantalized by a complete absence of 
footnotes. 

University of California, Irvtne SAMUEL CLYDE McCurrocH 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series Three (Air). Volume IV, AIR 
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POWER OVER EUROPE, 1944-1945. By John Herington. (Canberra: Australian War . 


Memorial; distrib. by Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1963. Pp. xiii, 539. 355.) This: . 
is the last of four volumes on the Royal Australian Air Force in World War II. These ` 


volumes are part of the larger history of the war being prepared by the Australians in 
twenty-two volumes, of which nineteen had been published by 1963. The Australians 
have followed the comprehensive British approach toward the history of.the war, 
including nine volumes on nonmilitary aspects. Four volumes on the RAAF in the air 
war of 1939-1945 may seem more than the Australian contribution might warrant, but 
the quality of the Australians often seemed to offset their lack of quantity. This volume 
on the air war against Germany in 1944-1945 is a sober and deserved tribute to the 
fifteen thousand Australians who operated as part of the RAF in the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe, engaging in every type of aerial operation against the enemy. 
Although there were only 18 Australian squadrons serving with the RAF in Europe, 
and few of these were manned entirely by Australians, the latter could be found in no 
less than 214 RAF squadrons. Although the book lacks the usual documentation of 
sources, it js clear that it is based on the official documents to which the author had 
full access. The detailed accounts of the operations of Australian units and of Australian 
crewmen serving in British units are done with the sure eye and hand of a professional— 
both flyer and historian. Herington warns the reader against "the unconscious bias of 
this record . . . in which the exploits of RAAF squadrons and individuals are empha- 
sized to explain events,” This candid warning against the distortion of perspective that 
can result from almost microscopic examination of details is actually unnecessary be- 
cause the author has succeeded in avoiding this pitfall. He has placed his account of 
operations and otber activities, in themselves fragmentary, into a much broader context 
of Allied operations against the Germans. And still better, he has succeeded in project- 
ing this against a broad canvas of strategic thinking and planning that gives meaning 
to the whole. The ability to weave a great number of essentially small actions into the 
much larger fabric of the war, and to keep the reader aware of this larger context, is 
no mean achievement. This is a well-planned and wellexecuted account of air opera- 
tions. Historians interested in writing over-all histories of the air war of 1939-1945 
will have to take account of the Australian contribution to the subject. 


Arlington, Virginia ALFRED GOLDBERG © 


Americas 


DAS AMERIKANISCHE REGIERUNGSSYSTEM: EINE POLITOLOGISCHE 
ANALYSE. In two volumes. LEITFADEN; QUELLENBUCH. By Ernst Fraenkel. 
[Die Wissenschaft von der Politik, Volume V.] (2d ed.; Cologne: Westdeutscher 
Verlag. 1962. Pp. 379; 61.) The governmental system of a given country is frequently 
misunderstood by persons operating within a different framework of attitudes, values, 
and preconceptions. The present work, first published in 1960, is an attempt to over- 
come this difficulty for German students of American government. The author holds 
law degrees from American and German universities and worked with the US State 
Department before assuming his present duties as professor of political science at the 
Free University of Berlin. His firsthand experience in both countries and his clear 
understanding of the problem of semantics in intercultural communication inform this 
stimulating, unorthodox analysis, which concentrates on those aspects of American 
government most frequently ignored or misunderstood by Germans and includes a 
running comparison of American and German theory and practice. Since most Euro- 
peans regard the United States as a land without traditions, Fraenkel emphasizes the 
sources of the American system: the common law, Enlightenment thought, English 
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".constitutional theory and practice, and the colonial experience. Because the German 
"¿concepts of Beamtentum and Partei differ radically from their American counterparts, 
much attention is devoted to the civil service, American party organization, the lack 
of party discipline, and similar matters. Some “peculiarities” of the American system, 
‘such - as its frequent nonapplication to Negroes and its reliance on the activities of 
interest ‘groups, are treated more adequately than in any comparable American work. 
Exception can be taken to a number of Fraenkel’s judgments. He exaggerates the 
“Thermidorean” nature of the Constitution, ascribes too much influence to Roger 
Williams, and is too dogmatic about the undogmatic character of American political 
parties. Though he recognizes the importance of the pragmatic element in American 
governmental practice, he nevertheless takes an overly legalistic view of the implications 
of the Jack of an item veto and similar technical matters. But the obvious merits of the 
book far outweigh its shortcomings. It should be required reading for all German 
students of America, whether of government or of history. It also offers fresh and 
provocative insights to American readers, although it contains little or no new informa- 
tion. The accompanying source book is nearly useless. It contains, without annotation 
or introductory comment, the texts of the Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and The Federalist, Number 10. Of some value to German readers are the 
excerpts from four Supreme Court decisions that are not readily available in translation 
elsewhere, but here again some comments would have helped, and the number and 
choice of cases are disappointing. 

Union College MANFRED JONAS 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN LIVING: FOUR CENTURIES OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND FURNITURE AS CULTURAL EXPRESSION. By Alan Gowans. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1964. Pp. xv, 498. $16.50.) Alan Gowans is professor of art 
and art history at the University of Delaware and seminar leader for the H. F. DuPont 
Winterthur Museum. In this volume he “tries to do no more than suggest the broad 
patterns of development in American architecture and furniture,” offer “selected monu- 
ments” to illustrate those patterns, and show how “they may be read as a living and 
tangible record of the course of American civilization.” Actually he accomplishes more 
than is promised in this rather limited declaration of purpose. The broad patterns of 
development from the medieval America of the seventeenth century to man and art 
in the United States of the twentieth century are so skillfully sketched, with carefully 
chosen photographs and line drawings to illuminate the text, that readers with little 
or no background in architectural history no less than specialists should find the exposi- 
tion both comprehensible and intriguing. The unique contribution of the book, how- 
ever, stems from the author's attempts to relate architecture and furniture to the 
dominant ideas, attitudes, and social values of each successive era, Not all of these 
interpretive essays come off with equal success. The author seems far less sure footed in 
the twentieth century than he does from the seventeenth to the nineteenth. Even here 
he occasionally stumbles: careless generalizations as to what "most people" believe occur 
repeatedly; the factual accuracy of at least some of his historical evidence is open to 
question; and a few of his inferences border on the absurd, for example, the suggestion 
that the "haphazard fenestration" of William Penn's estate—two rear windows irregu- 
larly spaced—somehow embodies the contradictions of Penn's whole life. Moreover, the 
documentation is regrettable; there is no formal bibliography, and the notes at the end 
of the chapters are often so awkwardly cited as to impair their utility for scholars. 
Nonetheless, despite these limitations, the author and the publisher of this elegant 
volume deserve praise: lavishly illustrated, it is relatively modest in price, its format 
is a- usably compact quarto, and a geographical index by state and town and a separate 
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index of persons effectively supplement the general index. This useful and highly 
stimulating volume should soon find its place beside Oliver Larkins Art and Life in 
America as a basic tool in social and intellectual history. 

Duke University I. B. Horrzx, Jr. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSES OF WORSHIP IN AMERICA BUILT IN THE ENG- 
LISH COLONIES BEFORE THE REPUBLIC, 1607-1789, AND STILL STANDING. 
By Harold Wickliffe Rose. (New York: Hastings House. 1963. Pp. xiv, 574. $22.50.) 
This is the work of a dedicated, patriotic American textile manufacturer with a genuine 
flair for photography; it is not a work of reference for historians, architectural students, 
or antiquarians interested in religious lore. The volume is notable for its nearly 400 
photographs of 345 edifices which are located on ı5 maps. Though he calls these 
structures all "colonial" Mr. Rose has set 1789 as a terminal date. All praise is due 
him for the artistic quality of his pictures, which, however, were not taken with the 
aim of bringing out either the historical or the architectural importance of the 
structures. The text, alas, reveals a rather complete misunderstanding of the nature and 
significance of "colonial religion." 

Brown University CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


THE NEGRO CHURCH IN AMERICA. By E. Franklin Frazier. [Studies in Soci- 
ology.] (New York: Schocken Books. 1963. Pp. xii, 92. $3.50.) This is an expansion 
of a lecture delivered at the University of Liverpool in 1953. The essay took its present 
form just before Professor Frazier's death in May 1962, and it therefore stands as the 
matured and, regrettably, final judgment on this topic by a scholar for whom the 
Negro church had always been a subject of major concern. That judgment turns out to 
have been a substantial modification of the widely held view—as in Myrdal, Woodson, 
and Frazier's own Black Bowrgeoiste—that the Negro church has been little more than 
an instrument of white social control. Traces of that view persist: “On the whole, the . 
Negro's church was not a threat to white domination and aided the Negro to become 
accommodated to an inferior status." But there is also strong emphasis on the religious 
institutions of American Negroes as a constructive force, making for family cohesion, 
mutual economic aid, education (however intellectually limited), and political experi- 
ence. To be sure, on his final page Frazier comes back to the more conventional view 
for today's Negro, who must outgrow "the stifling domination of the church," but 
this is hardly the impression given by his total historical argument. 

University of Massachusetts PauL A. CARTER 


SAMUEL SEWALL OF BOSTON, By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1964. Pp. vii, 235. $5.95.) Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) claims the attention of 
posterity almost solely because he wrote a great diary; otherwise, as Miss Winslow 
explains, “he belonged only to Boston, which was beginning to feel the enlargement” of 
New England into America by the time the judge died. In her portrait of “Good 
Mr. Sewall”—merchant, churchman, public official, judge—she limns a transition figure, 
one who, however old-fashioned a Puritan he may have appeared to youthful con- 
temporaries, was actually “more a man of ongoing Boston in his day than a defender of 
what had been left behind.” In outward mien Sewall may have seemed a trifle conserva- 
tive, but he ordinarily went along with change. In previous biographies, the author 
achieved signal successes through deft use of her encyclopedic knowledge of the times 
in which her subjects lived even though she had little personal material to use. In the 
present work, she has been embarrassed by the survival of a Letter Book and the 
bulky Diary, yet she devotes only 208 pages to Samuel Sewall of Boston in comparison 
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with her allotment of 292 pages to Master Roger Williams. It almost seems that the 
Diary has handicapped her. Or, put differently, some readers will wish that she had 
given us more of Sewall’s own words which so concretely and vividly convey the 
human qualities of the man and his contemporaries. Sewall dearly loved public func- 
tions and wedding parties, and one recalls the terse, poignant notation “Not asked” 
on the occasion when the guests “had cakes to eat and bring away.” Much of changing 
social attitudes in early eighteenth-century Boston was revealed in the altercation that 
took place in a bookshop with the Reverend Cotton Mather, and in the diarist's 
sympathetic recording of bread riots in 1713. As we should expect from such a 
distinguished scholar and stylist, this book is full of shrewd analyses and insights. It 
makes both delightful and instructive reading, but one lays it aside with the conviction 
that a fuller study is required to bring Sewall to life for our day and age. 

Brown University CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. In two volumes. By 
Saul Sack. (Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 1963. Pp. xiii, 382; ix, 383-817. $10.00 the set, postpaid.) This 
history of higher education in Pennsylvania from its colonial origins to the 1950’s 
covers all types of institutions. The study follows a topical rather than a chronological 
organization in four parts—“Origins: The Role of the Churches"; “The Trend towards 
Secularization of Higher Education"; "Scientific and Technical Education"; "Special 
Aspects of Higher Education." Some attempt is made to "relate the development of 
higher education to the environment which produced it.” There are advantages to this 
type of organization, but there are also several disadvantages. For instance, a clear 
picture of the totality of any single institution is lacking, and there is considerable 
difficulty in capturing a sense of the organic development of tbese institutions, along 
with the development of the state and the country as a whole. Early developments are 
emphasized. Much attention is paid to church-related institutions; yet questions remain 
in regard to the secularization of higher education in Pennsylvania, and the author lists 
a number of institutions that "consider themselves . . . independent of any church," 
but includes colleges that still draw substantial sums of money from church bodies, or 
have other ties with church organizations, The early history of the colleges is presented 
in capsule form. Obviously, in a work that attempts to cover so much, there are inad- 
vertent gaps and omissions, By and large, the material is allowed to speak for itself, 
From time to time the author ventures into interpretation and analysis, such as in 
the history of higher education of women and of student life. The evolution of the 
important and unique system of state aid for private colleges and universities in 
Pennsylvania is covered briefly. The author points out that state control or domination 
has not accompanied financial aid; perhaps with the Pennsylvania experience in mind, 
he clearly feels that federal aid need not bring control or regulation from the federal 
government. There is a brief concluding chapter, "Higher Education in Retrospect.” 
Here the author reviews the changes in the liberal arts curriculüm and concludes that, 
"Despite divergent theories, a liberal education in Pennsylvania in the mid-twentieth 
century may be so designated, regardless of the disciplines it includes, if it frees the 
individual to develop as his inclinations and his capacities direct." The author describes 
the junior college movement in Pennsylvania as "at best . . . static" The study stops 
before the community college movement had made any real progress in the state. The 
work is thoroughly documented. There are fifty pages of varied bibliography, but it is 
clear that the study is based in great measure on official documents .of the various 
institutions, rather than informal documents or those personal in nature. Charters, early 
financial records, church documents, and the like are stressed. There is a wealth of 
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interesting material in these volumes, which will be a convenient reference point for 
all those who want to make a detailed analysis of aspects of Pennsylvania higher 


education. 
Lincoln University Marvin WACHMAN 


ADVENTURE IN THE WILDERNESS: THE AMERICAN JOURNALS OF LOUIS 
ANTOINE DE BOUGAINVILLE, 1756-1760. Translated and edited by Edward P. 
Hamilton. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 42.] (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xx, 344. $3.95.) The translation and editing 
of the American journals of the navigator, Louis Antoine de Bougainville, Montcalm's 
aide-de-camp in the last phases of the French and Indian War, make readily available 
an important source of the period, although the original manuscript has not been 
found. The present editor, director of Fort Ticonderoga and author of a recent history 
of the Anglo-French intercolonial wars, has trauslated a copy of the Bougainville 
journals published by the archivist of Quebec based on a transcript obtained from 
Parisian archives by the Canadian historian, Abbé Henri-Raymond Casgrain. The first 
portion of this copy was later collated with Francis Parkman's incomplete transcript of 
the same journals, now owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society. Those familiar 
with Parkman's History will recall that Bougainville's journals are frequently cited in 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Parkman often quoted the journals in his narrative because they ` 
are fascinating to read. An urbane, educated observer, Bougainville was intrigued by 
the Indians and the panorama of war in the wilderness. His pen ranges over such 
topics as Canadian society, smallpox epidemics, Indian customs, the suffering of the 
Acadians, Montcalm's victories, and the final defeat at Quebec. In this edition the 
excellent illustrations, the index, and the readable type represent the high standard in 
publishing established by the University of Oklahoma Press. As a translation of copies 
of an undiscovered original manuscript this edition has certain limitations as a source. 
But it should be remembered that Parkman compared his transcript of the journal with 
other evidence and found Bougainville to be a faithful recorder of events in the last 
years of New France. E 
University of California, Santa Barbara WhiLBUR R. Jacobs 


GEBURT DER USA: GERMAN NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. By Alfred Kröger. (Madison: State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. 313. $4.00.) This book is an informal and rather superficial history 
of the American Revolution made up from notices about the struggle, which appeared 
in the Leipsiger Zeitungen between 1763 and 1782. Like other works of this type, 
which depend for their narrative upon personal parücipation in events and contemporary 
reports, Herr Kroger' book is lively and readable and gives a sense of contempo. 
raneity and immediacy to the developing struggle. But because this type of material is 
often fragmentary, inaccurate, and seldom objective, the book presents an imperfect 
picture of the historical event it purports to describe. This drawback would be of no 
importance if the volume gave some indication of the impact of the American Revolu- 
tion upon the German people, but it does not. Kröger ignores the great debate over 
the meaning and justification of the Revolution carried on by such men as Christoph 
M. Wieland, Christian F. D. Schubart, August W. Schlózer, Jacob Mauvillon, and 
Johan Schmohl. All of these men were either newspapermen or wrote for newspapers; 
thus their work would certainly be pertinent to the purpose of the book as indicated by 
the subtitle. Also the value of the book, for American scholars, is reduced by the fact 
that the accounts, and Króger's commentary, are in German. Actually, despite publica- 
tion in the United States, the book is designed for German readers. Plainly a "buff" on 
the American Revolution, Kröger views it as the first vindication of freedom in 
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Western civilization after the fall of Rome, and therefore a striking contrast to the 
modern despotism of Communist revolutions. German protagonists of the Revolution 
also treated it as a tract for the times, in their case useful as a covert protest against the 
despotism of petty princelings. The author's concluding sentences might well have 
come from one of these eighteenth-century commentators: “Now Europe has the last 
chance to throw overboard the ballast of the past . . . and find again a unity of 
peoples and purposes. If Europe will not do so, Lexington will have been in vain, and 
those alone will be free who are not aware of their captivity." 

University of North Carolina ExisHa P. DoucLass 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Hugh F. Rankin. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1964. Pp. 382. $5.95.) Professor Rankin, coauthor of Rebels and Redcoats, has 
struck off on his own to produce this anthology of contemporary writings by both 
American and British participants in the Revolutionary War. Concentrating mainly 
upon military operations on land, the book is more specialized than a similar anthology 
done recently by Henry S. Commager and Richard B. Morris entitled The Spirit of 
"Seventy-Six. Rankin’s selections, derived entirely from printed sources, record the reac- 
tions of soldiers and civilians alike and are arranged in such a manner as to provide 
a narrative account of the war. Drawn from diaries, orderly books, journals, private 
‘letters, public documents, newspapers, and periodicals, the writings will convey to the 
beginning student and general reader the impressions and experiences of numerous 
contemporaries concerning the conflict. But the scholar will want to delve deeper into 
these same sources to gain even greater insights into the period. The introductory re- 
marks preceding each selection are sound, with a few exceptions, and tie together the 
separate pieces into a meaningful whole. Military historians will note with approval 
that nearly one-third of the book is devoted to campaigns in the South, a theater of 
operations that does not always receive the attention it merits. Ás is inevitable in a work 
of this nature, a few errors have crept in, and certain selections should be approached 
with great caution. General Howe, for example, was not expected to send troops north- 
ward from New York to join Burgoyne's army at Albany. Nor is it quite accurate to 
suggest that George Rogers Clark was "virtual dictator" over the Indians in the Illinois 
country save for two subsequent outbreaks after his western campaign of 1779. Thomas 
Anburey’s plagiarism should be kept in mind while reading his selections, and the 
reminiscences of Timothy Dwight and William Moultrie, among others, were written 
years after the Revolution. But the book succeeds in re-creating a stirring account of 
the birth of a new nation in the words of those who were there. 

Clark University _ GEORGE ÁTHAN BILIAS 


WITH BURGOYNE FROM QUEBEC: AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AT QUEBEC 
AND OF THE FAMOUS BATTLE AT SARATOGA. First published as Volume One 
of Travels Through the Interior Parts of North America. By Thomas Anburey. Edited 
and with an introduction by Sydney Jackman. [Pioneer Books] (Toronto: Macmillan 
of Canada; distrib. by St Martin's Press, New York. 1963. Pp. 220. $6.50.) British and 
German participants in the Burgoyne campaign have left us a spate of journals, diaries, 
and memoirs, a splendid fare compared to the paucity of accounts written on the 
American side. Few of these have been reproduced in a century or more. Now Mr. 
Jackman offers us a new edition of the first volume of British Lieutenant Thomas 
Anburey's Travels, in the "Pioneer Books" series on early Canada. Jackman has penned 
a useful introduction, deleted some trivia, and added notes identifying people and places. 
Even so, scholars will go to Anburey with more than a little caution. As early as 1943 
Whitfield J. Bell pointed out that Anburey's work was for the most part taken from 
earlier publications by Peters, Chastellux, Kalm, Smyth, Raynal, Burgoyne, and others, 
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in addition to the Annual Register. To be sure, Anburey wove his sources along with 

his own commentary into a readable and at times vivid portrait of Canada and Amer- 

ica, and it is of considerable interest as a composite European image of America. Al- 

_ though Jackman is aware of Anburey's shortcomings, he could have made this volume 
infinitely more valuable to serious students by pointing out specifically those portions 

known to be copied or paraphrased from previous writers. 

Louisiana State University Don HicGINBOTHAM 


AMERICANS IN POLYNESIA, 1783-1842. By W. Patrick Strauss. (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press. 1963. Pp. 187. $5.00.) “Here for the first time,” 
according to the publisher, “is the story of America’s initial penetration in the South 
Pacific.” Unfortunately, documentary materials are often neglected; thus there is little 
that is new despite the author's exhaustive examination of available printed materials. 
Nearly 55 (of 170) pages of the text are devoted to footnotes and to a final chapter, 
“The Literature of Paradise." Opening chapters discuss the maritime fur traders, the 
gealers, and the whalers, who came to Polynesia for “produce” (edible) and “refresh- 
ment” (women). Few of the connoisseurs of the day would have agreed with the 
author that the Marquesas were second in importance to Hawaii in the 1790's, for the 
Marquesas were noted for the beauty and hospitality of their women. A quarter of the 
volume discusses the missionaries in Hawaii, and, curiously, equal space is given the 
Wilkes Exploring Expedition of 1838-1842. Sandwiched in between are twelve pages 
on the navy and six on commercial and consular agents. The limitation as to area and 
nationality will be often misleading to the unwary. The author makes a valiant attempt 
to deal only with Americans within Polynesia and to exclude foreigners from the 
picture, although Captain Cook, a model for Wilkes, gets considerable attention. The 
author's conclusions are, for the most part, negative. He finds that the Wilkes Expedi- 
tion did not live up to its high aims, and that the missionaries ruined the natives. 
Actually it can be demonstrated that the Hawaiians were better off than they would 
have been had the missionaries not come and stayed. There are other erroneous gener- 
alizations. Even a major conclusion that the Polynesian emerged as neither natural 
man nor depraved barbarian, but a rather indolent aborigine living in a lush paradise, 
should be questioned. The book indicates how much basic research is needed on 


Oceania. 
University o] Hawaii CHARLES H. HUNTER 


THE JEWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1840: A DOCUMENTARY HIS- 
TORY. In three volumes. Edited by Joseph L. Blau and Salo W. Baron. [Jacob R. 
Schiff Series of Jewish Contributions to American Democracy, Number 17~19.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press; Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 
1963. Pp. xxxv, 303; x, 306-668; xi, 670-1034.) The profoundly significant theme of 
this monumental work is the wandering Jew's discovery at long last that the United 
States in its first half century of national existence afforded him a physical and spiritual 
home, his attempt to make the most of this unprecedented opportunity, and the result- 
ing impact on Jewish immigrants and American civilization. The official and actual 
place of Jews in American life is shown to have been generally excellent, although the 
protection of the federal Constitution was occasionally impaired by state constitutions 
and laws. Nevertheless, forty years elapsed before the three thousand American Jews of 
1790 doubled in number, after which quickened immigration sent the figure to fifteen 
thousand by 1840. Jews made almost no cultural contribution in these fifty years. They 
avoided agricultural in favor of commercial pursuits, concentrating in the early period 
in major port cities south of New England, especially at Charleston, and subsequently 
in New York City and Cincinnati. In politics as in family and social patterns, however, 
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Jews lived and thought as did their fellow Americans. Since Judaism was the dynamic 
element in the life of Jews, religion occasioned the most difficult adjustments. Tensions 
arose between the earlier Sephardic and the later Ashkenazic arrivals, but the Old 
World community structure of Jewish life never took root in the United States. Instead, - 
Jews resisted efforts to create enclaves. And Judaism, which borrowed from Protestant- 
ism, was fragmented by an "open" and denominationalist society. In 1840 their reaction 
to an episode of foreign anti-Semitism demonstrated an emerging maturity among 
American Jews, even though this unity was only negative. After balf a century "one 
can say that there was no Jewish life in the United States but only life in the United 
States as lived by Jews." This is documentary history of the highest type. The editors 
present a moving story in nine topical parts by skillfully blending carefully chosen 
documents with superbly informative introductory essays and headnotes. The footnotes 
are meticulously thorough. These volumes are indispensable for the subject treated and 
valuable for understanding the entire period. 

University of Illinois Winton U. SOLBERG 


THENCE ROUND CAPE HORN: THE STORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL 
FORCES ON PACIFIC STATION, 1818-1923. By Robert Erwin Johnson. (Annapolis, 
Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1963. Pp. xiii, 276. $7.50.) Mr. Johnson has chron- 
icled the vicissitudes and triumphs of the American Navy's Pacific fleet from its in- 
ception in 1818 to its demise 105 years later. Unfortunately, there are many more 
vicissitudes than triumphs, and the history is a long record of too old and too few ships, 
inadequate numbers of naval personnel, and a goodly number of mediocre to poor fleet 
commanders. The author begins his account with the sailing of a small former English 
frigate, renamed the USS Macedonian, which proceeded from Boston in 1818 to the 
Pacific Ocean “to afford to the persons and property of the citizens of the United States 
protection and security.” He concludes after World War I when the United States 
fleet detached a battleship section that superseded in both name and mission the historic 
Pacific fleet. The subject is competently researched, but the book's style suffers some- 
what from once having been a dissertation and even more from the limited scope of its 
subject. By the author's account the last significant naval action of the Pacific fleet was 
during the Mexican War! The result is that the book, instead of reading like history, 
is more like a catalogue of cruises from here to tedium, The specialist in naval studies 
will, nevertheless, welcome this unselective but precise chronological information as to 
names, numbers, and types of ships employed, missions performed, instructions to 
commanders, and other data. This is buttressed by informative appendixes and a good 
bibliography. Handsomely produced by the United States Naval Institute, the book has 
good typography and design and excellent illustrations. 

Michigan State University W. PATRICK STRAUSS 


THE WEST OF WILLIAM H. ASHLEY: THE INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLE 
FOR THE FUR TRADE OF THE MISSOURI, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, AND 
THE COLUMBIA, WITH EXPLORATIONS BEYOND THE CONTINENTAL 
DIVIDE, RECORDED IN THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM H. ASHLEY 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 1822-1838. Edited by Dale L. Morgan. (Denver, 
Colo.: Fred A. Rosenstock, the Old West Publishing Company. 1964. Pp. liv, 341. 
$35.00.) William H. Ashley is a man who looms larger in American history as modern 
scholarship develops perspective on his era. And now Dale L. Morgan has produced, 
in this most handsome volume, a quantity of evidence that long will remain the in- 
dispensable documentary history of the fur trade and of mountain men during Ash. 
ley's era, which stretches from 1822, when Ashley inserted his well-known advertise- 
ment in the Missouri Gazette asking for men to join his fur trading and exploratory 
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expedition, until his death in 1838, long after he had retired from the Indian trade. 
But Ashley had begun the era of mountan men. (It is possible that some might argue 
with Morgan on this point, but certainly Ashley gave that era a great impetus.) Morgan 
has done a prodigious amount of work in the National Archives and in the docu- 
mentary collections of historical societies and libraries of this country, and some abroad, 
and he has brought together for the first time a complete documentary history of 
Ashley's era. He gives the documents, interspersed and connected with comments from 
information possessed by him alone among scholars. In this volume he has presented 
all that is known of the life of Ashley; he has summarized, in what I consider a re- 
markable short essay, the Indian trade in the West before 1822, and, in separate sections, 
the history of Ashley's partnership and the story of trading beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He uses diaries (especially of Ashley's, which Morgan found), letters from many 
sources, memoirs, drafts, account books, newspapers, and files of estate records to show 
the history of the fur trade. Much of the evidence presented is new and is eruditely 
edited and annotated with 793 footnotes, which often contain additional material. One 
can have only the highest praise for Morgan's research, learning, and writing. His book 
is well illustrated and has a serviceable index. The map, especially made for this volume, 
is of inestimable use. In fact, the only fault I can find is with the price, which is well 
beyond the means of the ordinary scholar. As soon as possible it should be reprinted in 
a paperback of ordinary size. It is worth noting, however, that the 339 pages, plus 54 
pages of introductory chapters, would amount to much more in an ordinary size. Herc 
is a book that students of the fur trade have long needed. 

San Diego State College A. P. NASATIR 


JUSTICE HOLMES ON LEGAL HISTORY. By James Willard Hurst. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. xix, 171. $4.95.) On the subject of Holmes and legal 
history, consult Mark DeWolfe Howe's The Proving Years, an intellectual biography 
with few peers in the whole of our literature and the master of all in the field of 
American legal scholarship or judicial life history. Professor Hurst's book has its own 
merits, but they are only remotely related to the misleadingly narrow subject implied 
in his title. Hurst does not claim to have written an analysis of Holmes as a legal his- 
torian, and he is not concerned with either the intellectual roots and primary sources 
of Holmes’s legal scholarship or with his development as a legal historian. This book, 
rather, is a staternent of Hurst's own philosophy of American legal history, though 
Holmes is a frequent point of reference. Hurst completely lacks his eloquence, grace, 
and epigrammatic qualities, but matches his suggestiveness and philosophic breadth. 
The result is a highly conceptualized prologue to the study of our legal history, 
marked by insights of considerable usefulness to anyone seeking to understand the 
historical roles played by American law. Hurst sees law in four roles: the legitimate 
monopoly of coercion, the instrument for enforcing the idea of constitutionalism, the 
promoter of rational and regularized procedures, and a major force in the governance 
of the economy. By the "logic of experience," which Hurst views as the interplay of 
"sequence" and "context," he relates American law to American values, the functioning 
of many vital social institutions, and the balancing of power among competing interests. 
His argument, which is very difficult to read and too complex to bear terse summary, 
borrows from and builds upon his preceding collections of lectures, Law and the Condi- 
tions of Freedom and Law and Social Process. He states that it would be impertinent 
to present as Holmes’s a pattern of ideas to which he never subscribed, “But the Justice 
left scattered riches which historians can use to their profit" I think that Holmes would 
have been proud to see his fragmentary suggestions flower into these far more sys- 
tematic hypotheses for appraising the life of the law in American history. 


Brandeis University Lzonarp W. Levy 
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LAW AND ECONOMIC GROWTH: THE LEGAL HISTORY OF THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN, 1836-1915. By James Willard Hurst. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xx, 946. $17.50.) In this pioneering 
study in the social history of American law, the author uses the story of lumbering 
in Wisconsin to show that the broad stream of small-scale events was as important in 
the development of American law as the roar of the cataracts of famous cases and great 
constitutional issues. Delving into federal and state laws and court cases, legislative 
debates, official reports, and the archives of lumber companies, he has woven many 
individual strands into a volume that suffers samewhat from repetition, but that makes 
a valuable contribution to American legal history. Basing his study on the legal con- 
cepts of property, contract, police power, and planning by political processes, he in- 
vestigates law and economic growth, law agencies and economic values, law and the 
general problems of social organization, and the possibilities of finding new subject 
matter for legal history. The experience of the lumber industry in Wisconsin, he finds, 
helped to develop the concept of contracts and, one suspects, of legal notions about the 
use of waterways. This is not another book about the depredations of the timber 
thieves. Although the author regrets the clear-cutting and forest fires that made sus- 
tained yield and even regeneration impossible, he does not find that the lumbermen 
were devils but simply that they reacted to the stimuli of their times, Middle-class 
values dominated nineteenth-century Wisconsin, and what the community wanted was 
increased physical production. Since lumber was literally less than dirt cheap, and since 
neither federal nor state governments did anything to limit the exploitation of the 
forests, there was little concern for waste or for the monopolization of forest resources. 
Capital and labor were scarce, and timber was plentiful. As a result, timber was lavished, 
and there was great pressure to get the greatest possible returns on capital and labor. 
Public policy, which favored putting resources to use, reacted to these pressures, rather 
than to long-range planning, and the forests were used up quickly. In a sense the 
lumberman was a public benefactor who cleared the land for the farms that were 
supposed to follow, even on land clearly suitable only for timber. The laws of the day 
reflected the objectives and values of the times; in the nineteenth century Wisconsin law 
hastened the exploitation o£ the forests, while in the twentieth century it has encouraged 
their rehabilitation. 

University o] Minnesota Rooney C. Lorne 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF MILWAUKEE. By Louis ]. Swichkow and Lloyd 
P. Gartner. [Regional History Series of the American Jewish History Center of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. The Jacob R. Schiff Library of Jewish Con- 
tributions to American Democracy, Number 16.] (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 1963. Pp. xix, 533. $6.00.) Clarity of focus, breadth and balance of 
coverage, and evidence of the authors’ thorough grounding in the subject distinguish 
this history of the Jews of Milwaukee, published under the auspices of the American 
Jewish History Center as the first in a projected series dealing with the history of the 
Jewish element in a number of American cities. In Milwaukee's pioneer period, the 
city's Jewish ingredient was so much a part of the German migration and the resulting 
German-American culture as to have little group identity other than what Jewish wor- 
ship and Jewish benevolent and fraternal societies would produce. Increasing social 
differentiation developed in the later nineteenth century with the waning of Germanism 
in the city as a whole and with the advent of East European Jews, who contributed 
Yiddish cultural features to the image of the Jewish community and religious practices 
at variance with the Reform Judaism that had developed among the earlier arrivals. 
By the mid-twentieth century, religious affiliation (predominantly Reform or Conserva- 
tive in character) and a widespread group endorsement of Zionism constituted the 
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major factors differentiating Milwaukeeans of Jewish faith from the other residents of 
the community. Messrs. Swichkow and Gartner have elaborated this story of group 
évolution with a degree of insight and detail on economic, political, religious, and social 
developments that makes their book an important contribution not only to Milwaukee 
and Jewish history but also to the broader study of the interaction Ren urbanism 
and the adjustment of immigrants to American life. 

New York University Barad STILL 


REBELLIOUS RANGER: RIP FORD AND THE OLD SOUTHWEST. By W. J. 
Hughes. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 300. $5.95.) This work 
is worthy of attention for several reasons, not the least of which is that it was a 
dissertation worth doing, and a dissertation that made a book worth reading. There are 
all too few of these, Author Hughes comments that John Salmon Ford never achieved 
"higher than the second plateau of eminence.” However, Old Rip, as he was called, 
was one of that small group of first-raters whose hands molded the Southwest into the 
distinctive region we know today. Arriving in the Lone Star Republic in 1841, he 
practiced medicine, edited various newspapers, and fought in the political arena. And 
he was as adept with a six-shooter or a Sharps rifle as he was with his hands, pen, and 
tongue. All these skills and talents he used in guiding Texas into the Union, fighting in 
the Mexican War, combating Índian raiders and Mexican bandits, and working for a 
Confederate victory. Following the Civil War, Old Rip was suffering from many 
wounds, both physical and mental, but still he served his state. As a senior captain of 
the Texas Rangers, he patrolled the Rio Grande Valley, and as a respected citizen he 
worked to end the bitterness of Reconstruction and to replace carpetbaggers with 
honest officials. In his declining years Ford was still pioneering: as mayor of Browns- 
ville, as a state senator, as superintendent of the Texas Deaf and Dumb Institution, and 
as a consultant to various commissions. After he retired, the old Ranger realized that 
an era was ending, a very unique period of American history, and he worked to pre- 
serve the record of the events in which he had participated both by writing about his 
experiences and by helping establish the Texas State Historical Association. In Novem- 
ber 1897 he died—a man who had always answered his state's call with the words, 
"Ready; aye, ready." Perhaps this biography, along with the recent edition of Ford's 
memoirs, will rescue him from an undeserved anonymity. Rebellious Ranger has its 
flaws, but they are too minor to enumerate. Hughes searched out his material, and he 
wrote a rousing story. All in all, this is a book worth putting on your library shelf. 

University of Arizona Ope B. FAULK 


HENRY STEVENS OF VERMONT: AMERICAN RARE BOOK DEALER IN 
LONDON, 1845-1886. By Wyman W. Parker. (Amsterdam: N. Israel. 1963. Pp. 348. 
$7.50.) Scholars who know the worth of great libraries seldom recognize the debt they 
owe to: great bookdealers. A century after Henry Stevens’ time, scholars in certain 
fields, in both America and England, profit from his knowledge, activity, and acumen, 
and a century hence scholars may still be profiting. A Yankee bookdealer in London, 
operating at the opportune moment when rich American collectors were willing to buy 
and when wanted books were available in English and continental markets, Stevens, 
more than any other single dealer, helped build the John Carter Brown Library, the 
Lenox Library (now a part of the New York Public Library), and the Peter Force 
Library (now in the Library of Congress). For many years, under the direction of that 
remarkable.librarian, Panizzi, who made the British Museum a national library, he was 
its sole supplier of books relating to North and South America, and of American im- 
prints. He organized the exchange of Smithsonian publications for those of learned 
societies abroad. As a young man in Connecticut, he discovered and transcribed original 
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manuscripts of historical value, and in England, following Brodhead’s example, he 
arranged for the copying of colonial manuscripts in English archives. He played a part 
in the early public library movement. And, through his charm, his knowledge, and the 
connections he came to have in England and America, he probably contributed, un- 
wittingly, to Anglo-American understanding. A life of Stevens, therefore, is justifiable. 
Surviving are his business documents, a few other letters, his own Recollections, and 
his publications, sixty-seven of them, mostly bibliographical in nature. A biographer 
who has scanty material is the more obligated to ask questions of it. Mr. Parker has not 
asked enough. Stevens helped support himself in his youth by teaching penmanship. 
What hand did he write? Where had he learned it? We are not told, though the 
answer, not too difficult to find, would have illuminated his character. And how ac- 
curate was Stevens’ knowledge of rare books? Seeing the fine copies of Americana in 
the Grenville Library in the British Museum, Stevens realized that in his first great coup 
as a poor dealer in London, without working capital he had sold to John Carter 
Brown a number of imperfect copies. Parker never compared Stevens' later descriptions 
of books with those of other dealers, or other bibliographers; nor has he attempted to 
evaluate the merits of Stevens’ writings. He has written an informative, but not a 
critical, biography. 

Cape Porpoise, Maine STANLEY PARGELLIS 


FOUR YEARS IN THE CONFEDERATE NAVY: THE CAREER OF CAPTAIN 
JOHN LOW ON THE C. S. S. FINGAL, FLORIDA, ALABAMA, TUSCALOOSA, 
AND AJAX. By William Stanley Hoole. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 147. $5.00.) An important figure in the somewhat neglected field of Confed- 
erate naval history has at last received his due. Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, John. Low 
came to America in 1856. The Civil War broke out just as he had become established 
in several maritime enterprises, and, because of his nautical experience, he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Confederate Navy and sent to England to assist James 
Bulloch in providing cruisers for the South. Low's first success was in getting the 
raider, C. S. S. Fingal, in late 1861, safely from England to the Confederacy via Ber- 
muda. His next achievement was in the delivery of the cruiser, C. S. S. Florida, to the 
southerners at Nassau in the Bahamas in May 1862. Low's signal service to the Con- 
federacy came later in 1862 and in 1863 when he was instructed to enlist the crew for 
the most famous of all southern raiders, the C. S. S. Alabama. Appointed a lieutenant 
aboard this ship, Low participated in a number of Captain Raphael Semmes's most 
audacious ventures with the Alabama. Then, in the summer of 1863, Semmes appointed 
Low master of a captured vessel, renamed C. S. S. Tuscaloosa. In a notable cruise in 
the South Atlantic, the Tuscaloosa was finally seized by the British in South Africa in 
December 1863. (T'he account of the activities of this ship—based upon a hitherto un- 
discovered logbook—is an important historical contribution.) Returning to Liverpool, 
Low's final service was the delivery of C. S. S. Ajax from England to Bermuda in early 
1865. Low returned to England after the war and enjoyed a successful business career 
in Lancashire. He died in Liverpool in 1906 at the age of seventy. This slender book 
by William Stanley Hoole, librarian of the University of Alabama, is based on research 
in England and the United States. Though not directly documented by footnotes, the 
book has a chapter-by-chapter reference to sources and works consulted. There are 
maps, several good illustrations, a bibliography, and a helpful index. 

Pennsylvania State University WARREN W. HassLER, JR. 


MARK TWAIN IN VIRGINIA CITY. By Paul Fatout. (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 240. $6.50.) Mark Twain arrived in Nevada in August 1861. He 
was a reporter on the staff of the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise from September 
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1862 until his departure for San Francisco near the end of May 1864. Twain gives an 
account of these three years in surviving letters, his writing while he was in Nevada, 
Roughing It, and Mark Twain’s Autobiography. Additional information is available in 
such works as A. B. Paine's biography, Ivan Benson’s Mark Twain’s Western Years, 
Effie Mona Mack’s Mark Twain in Nevada, Edgar Marquess Branch's The Literary 
Apprenticeship of Mark Twain, and Mark Twain of the Enterprise, edited by Henry 
Nash Smith and Frederick Anderson. In Mark Twain in Virginia City Professor Paul 
Fatout has depended primarily on original sources. No file of the T'erritoria] Enterprise 
for those years exists, but newspapers in Nevada and California reprinted many items 
from it, commented editorially on activities in Virginia City, and published letters from 
Washoe correspondents. By combing the extensive files of these newspapers now pre- 
served in the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, the author has been able to make a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Virginia City and of T'wain's personality, writings, 
human relations, and reputation during his three years in Nevada. This book is au- 
thentic, well organized, and well written. Fatout discovers additional writings of 
Twain, gives details of the flush times of 1863 and the decline of prosperity thereafter, 
reprints material concerning the origin of the pseudonym “Mark Twain,” recovers 
most of the contributions to the lost Weekly Occidental (there was only one issue), 
describes the furor when Twain occasionally stirred up a hornet's nest or “played hell,” 
shows that T'wain's reputation as the most popular and the best writer in the West did 
not come until after he had gone to San Francisco, contrasts T'wain’s later nostalgia 
concerning life in Virginia City with certain moods of irritation and frustration while 
he was living there, and concludes that Twain’s Nevada years were of permanent value 
in his development as a writer. 

University of Texas D. M. McKxrTHAN 


CHANGE IN THE CONTEMPORARY SOUTH. Edited by Allan P. Sindler. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 247. $7.50.) In July 1962 the depart- 
ment of political science at Duke University held a conference on "The Impact of 
Political and Legal Change in the Postwar South." This volume consists of the eight 
principal papers delivered at that conference, plus an epilogue in the form of a com- 
mentary on the papers by the editor, Professor Allan P. Sindler, who also served as a 
cochairman of the meeting. The contributors include a historian, an economist, a law 
professor, two sociologists, and five political scientists. While two of the chapters are 
broadly concerned with cultural and economic shifts in the modern South, the areas 
of major emphasis are the evolution of race relations, including Negro voting, and the 
shaping of new political patterns in the region. Thomas D. Clark leads off with an 
overview of southern institutions and ideas since Reconstruction. Joseph J. Spengler then 
reviews demographic and economic change in the South during the last two decades. 
John P. Frank examines legal developments in race relations since 1945, and, in an 
engaging essay, Edgar T. Thompson discusses the role of race in connection with social 
change in the South. One of the most interesting chapters is the sophisticated analysis 
of Negro voting situations in the southern states by Donald R, Matthews and James W. 
Prothro. The papers by Robert J. Steamer, Donald S. Strong, and Philip E. Converse, 
as well as portions of Sindler's commentary, all deal with political change in the South 
since World War II. The individual approach in these essays varies from southern dis- 
affection with the national Democratic party to the development of a durable brand of 
southern Republicanism to the question of a major political realignment in the region 
below the Potomac. This section, along with the chapter on Negro registration, tends 
to be more analytical in nature and to rest more completely on empirical research than 
the rest of the book. Despite some differences over the rate of political change now oc- 
curring, there is general agreement among these scholars as to the steady convergence 
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of southern and nonsouthern political practices in the United States. More generally, the 
ten writers demonstrate the varied response of southerners to the revolutionary develop- 
ments of the last generation, and their appraisals also suggest the difficulty of measur- 
ing the depth and scope of such changes. The essays on politics are probably the most 
valuable to the student of recent American history, although all of the contributions 
are interesting and pertinent to the theme of change in the contemporary South. 
Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


McKINLEY, BRYAN, AND THE PEOPLE, By Paul W. Glad. [Critical Periods of 
History.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1964. Pp. 222. $3.95.) Paul Glad here 
analyzes the political upheaval of the 1890's, focusing on the election of 1896. He sees 
the crisis as a symptom of rural-urban, agrarian-industrial transition and unrest. Though 
he does not offer any startling new information or interpretation, he writes intelligently 
of party politics, the silver question, Populism, and broader issues like social change and 
class alignments. The book is basically a synthesis of existing information and interpre- 
tations, but the author has researched his work well. Bryan, the Populists, and the silver 
Democrats get better coverage than their opponents. Their story is more colorful, ex- 
citing, and attractive to most historians than Republican politics. Glad seriously appraises 
McKinley and his party, but he slights both. He seems not to understand or to be 
interested in the program of economic nationalism that motivated the GOP. He grants 
McKinley's political skill, but too often dismisses him as a tool of “Big-Business.” He 
does not fully analyze his consistent support of tariff reciprocity, labor, sound money, 
civil service reform, and what was for his era a distinctly liberal Republican viewpoint. 
The Republican desire for sound money, harmony, and national prosperity was as 
broad, logical, and vital as Bryan's program. It was less exciting because it was more 
sensible. Glad dislikes McKinley's political platitudes, but usually accepts Bryan's as 
philosophy. He correctly holds that both men and their followers avoided basic or 
radical reforms. He argues that Populism was realistic and progressive. I still wonder 
how radical and valid Populism really was, and how much of its appeal among his- 
torians is retrospective. It is unlikely that free silver and its attendant program could 
have been instituted in the 1890's, or that it would have realigned the American scene. 
But these are only honest differences of view. This book should be judged in terms of 
its purpose as well as its content. It aims to introduce the era and its issues in a brief 
space and in a clear manner; the author has succeeded in that task. 

University of Texas H. Wayne MORGAN 


THE AUTOMOTIVE CAREER OF RANSOM E. OLDS. By Glenn A. Niemeyer. 
[MSU Business Studies 1963.] (East Lansing: Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Administration, Michigan State University. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 233. $6.50.) A number of factors justify the concern of historians and econ- 
omists with the automobile industry. Truly a twentieth-century business, and now one 
of the mainstays of the American economy, it provides a significant index of tech- 
nological development, innovation, and social change. Its pioneers and founders, more- 
over, figure prominently in the folklore of success. Within this context, the business 
career of Ransom E. Olds certainly deserves a place in the scholarly literature. Mr. 
Niemeyer makes an effective contribution, developing the theme of the innovator and 
industrial pioneer, without failing to show also that Olds was dependent on otbers for 
technical and financial assistance. This monograph provides useful details of innovation 
in the automobile industry, including experiments with a variety of engines, body de- 
sign, and car size, as well as new marketing, sales, and advertising techniques. Nie- 
meyer traces the business progress of Olds from junior partner with his father and 
brother in the production of steam engines, one of which he used to power his first 
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horseless carriage (Lansing, 1887), to the profitable harnessing of internal combustion 
within the curved dash Oldsmobile. By 1903 the Olds Motor Works was the "most 
successful automobile company in the country," with sales that year of four thousand 
cars and a return of 105 per cent on original investment, But business success is not 
immune to risk. After a policy dispute with financial backers from Detroit, Olds de- 
cided to sell his stockholdings in the motor works that bore his name and, with other 
investors, founded the new REO Car Company. Olds's subsequent struggle for industrial 
leadership, in the course of a generation (to his permanent retirement in 1936), reflected 
the automobile industry's shifting fortunes. These included early patent disputes, merger 
movements, tariff problems, and the effects of the business cycle. This study is primarily 
descriptive rather than analytical, and it lacks the color and breadth found in some 
business biographies. The promise of the title is, nonetheless, fulfilled competently. 

Paterson New Jersey State College JOSEPH BRANDES 


CATTLE RAISING OF THE PLAINS, 1900-1961, By John T. Schlebecker, (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 323. $6.00.) In the mid-1880's a big die-up 
occurred in the western cattle industry, pursued implacably by a disastrous drop in 
beef prices and thousands of miles of strands of barbed wire. By the time the census 
recorder of 1890 and Frederick Jackson Turner in 1893 had disposed theologically of 
free land, historians took this conjunction of forces and facts to dispose of the cattle 
industry, except for those types which produce milk and Wisconsin cheese. To get 
anytling authoritative on western cattle after about 1893 required jig-sawing through 
scattered manuscripts and statistics that hardly justified the time required for the scholar 
wanting to treat the cattle industry as a part of the western experience. The curtain 
seemed to have closed on cattle before the end of the nineteenth century, and despite 
the rise in our per capita consumption of beef, the curtain remained closed. In large part 
Professor Schlebecker has remedied this situation. Like the eponymous hero of "Charlie, 
My Boy,” he seems to start where others—all of them—leave off. Working chronologi- 
cally and clearly, the author opens and closes the range in sixteen pages and then traces 
the uneven procedure of the cattle industry as it shifted terrain, got rich in two world 
wars, modernized its techniques, and progressed—if to us sentimentalists that is prog- 
ress—to an age of biochemistry; or, as Schlebecker succinctly puts it, as tbe cattle 
industry became “less an adventure and more a business.” Along the way the cattleman 
became increasingly a partner of the federal government. He actively sought Washing- 
ton for belp against prairie dogs or tick fever, or he accepted it for national forest 
ranges or for aid against other diseases. Eventually, as any morning newspaper reader 
knows, the cattleman and the government walked arm in arm down the path of credit 
and subsidy as a front against foreclosure and in antitrust activities to ward off 
packers. I cannot find fault with this book. The author writes with an economy worthy 
of a Great Plains immigrant; he proceeds straight from point to point; he neither ducks 
issues nor avoids forthright interpretations. He has written a book that will show up 
hereafter in every decent bibliography concerned with the broad western experience; he 
has also written a book that can provide insights to every intelligent American con- 
cerned with the present-day agricultural situation. 

University of Texas Jos B. Frantz 


RACE AND RADICALISM: THE NAACP AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN 
CONFLICT. By Wilson Record. [Communism in American Life; Cornell Studies in 
Civil Liberty.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1964. Pp. xv, 237. $5.95.) Wilson 
Record in 1951 wrote an important book, The Negro and the Communist Party. The 
first objective study o£ its kind, it received justifiable praise. But the law of diminishing 
returns has set in with this volume, which, while updating Record's previous mono- 
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graph, adds very little to it primarily because the Communist party has literally been 
without influence since the early 1950's. The focus of the two books is slightly different 
since Race und Radicalism concentrates on Communist relationships with the NAACP 
rather than with Negroes as such. But that is about the extent of it. This book was 
unquestionably written to prove that the NAACP historically has been a bitter foe of 
the Communist party rather than a vehicle through which the latter has operated. 
Undeniably, Communists were able on rare occasions to infiltrate the association, 
notably on the local level, but as Record makes clear, in situation after situation they 
were never able to direct its policies. Many segregationist die-hards, of course, still main- 
tain that the NAACP is a Communist front or a Communist dupe, but only because, as 
Wendell Phillips said, they read history not with their eyes but with their prejudices. 
The Communist party failed miserably to exert substantial leadership among American 
Negroes because its primary allegiance has always been to Moscow. Consequently, when 
the Kremlin's ideological line has been at variance with American realities, as it so 
often was in the last four and one-half decades, the party's appeal to Negroes, as well 
as to everyone else, was all but evanescent, During the party's early years, its Soviet 
mentors failed to recognize that "race discrimination was one of the most vulnerable 
spots in the capitalist armor." Later when they did, their policy of self-determination 
for Negroes in the black belt was so bizarre as to repel them. But perhaps the most 
damaging twist was the Communist insistence that Negroes abandon their struggle for 
human rights during World War II in the interest of victory for the "Soviet fatherland." 
Throughout the three decades from 1920 to 1950, the NAACP was anything but a 
robust organization. Its appeal to the Negro community was limited. Yet its persistent 
efforts were sufficient initially to hold the allegiance of Negro intellectuals and profes- 
sionals, and later in the 1950's it helped lead a mass movement that has eventuated in 
our presentday "Negro Revolution," and this without Communist support and indeed 
with considerable obstruction. The American Communists, then, can claim little or no 
leadership in the civil rights movement of 1964. 

University of Massachusetts Howard H. QuiNT 


THE AUTOMOBILE UNDER THE BLUE EAGLE: LABOR, MANAGEMENT, 
AND THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING CODE. By Sidney Fine. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 566. $15.00.) This fine monograph, 
one of the best that I have read on the New Deal, is based on a wide range of primary 
sources, The book gives data on the industry generally and on conditions in various 
auto plants, and it contains good accounts of the major auto strikes from 1933 to 1935. 
But Fine concentrates primarily on high-level administrative relations: the Auto Code 
under the National Recovery Administration, President Roosevelt and his top ap- 
pointees, company executives, the leaders of the AFL and of UAW federal labor 
unions. Some students of the New Deal have contended that the NRA might have 
worked well had it been applied only to a few major industries. This contention is not 
supported by the evidence used here for auto manufacturing. Since the industry in 1933 
had no problem of destructive price cutting, its code did not deal with trade practices 
at all. The code was drafted almost exclusively by the companies, and their trade asso- 
ciation served in effect as the code authority. They succeeded in keeping their opera- 
tions, including even their relations to suppliers and dealers, exempt from the authority 
of all other codes. In practice most of the impact of the NRA on the industry came in 
the area of labor relations. Here it had some good effects. It spread available work 
among more employees working fewer hours, raised some pay rates (especially of 
women), and helped induce the manufacturers to bring out new models in the autumn 
rather than in January, with beneficial effects on the stability of output and employ- 
ment. This final change, since it tended to reduce overhead cost per unit produced, 
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would have benefited the companies at any time, but they did not make it until they 
were subjected to considerable public criticism. The other major participants in the 
events recounted here, excepting some leaders of local unions, do not look especially 
efficient either. The AFL followed policies, culminating in actions at the Motor Products 
plant that even a friendly critic might be tempted to call strikebreaking, that drove 
auto workers out of the federation altogether. Similarly, Fine concludes that the psycho- 
logical stimulus of Section 7a and the effects of the Auto Labor Board in impeding 
discharges of unionists contributed to the growth of industrial unions. But none of the 
top government officials involved sought this result. Certainly FDR did not. He sup- 
ported management in its desire to impose "proportional representation" in collective 
bargaining, although the formula was not used in any other industry. His notions on 
the calculation of job tenure rights were contrary to the union focus on seniority. Fine 
concludes that the President, in dealing personally with major issues between labor and 
management, "had leaned in the direction of" the latter. Sometimes he leaned hard. 
The author assures his readers that abundant materials on other codes are available. 
May they be exploited soon. 

Brandeis University Rav GINGER 


THE TRUMAN COMMITTEE: A STUDY IN CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. By Donald H. Riddle. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1964. 
Pp. viii 207. $6.00.) The Truman Committee, officially the Senate Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program, existed from 1941 to 1948. Most of the com- 
mittee's work embraced investigation of problems of war mobilization; shortages of 
critical materials; programs relating to supply of equipment and facilities (including 
waste and inefficiency); and war frauds, including those of war contractors, “influence 
peddlers,” and government officials. The committee did not concern itself with military 
strategy and tactics. Professor Riddle's book is, as the title suggests, an inquiry into the 
operations of the Truman Committee as a responsible investigating committee, in con- 
trast to those irresponsible congressional committees that have had so much notoriety 
throughout our history. It is well written and makes good use of the author's major 
sources, namely, the published hearings and reports of the committee supplemented by 
its files in the National Archives, and personal interviews with committee and staff 
members. The author uses the case method to illustrate the committee's behavior in a 
number of investigations falling within the general categories of problems listed above. 
Riddle describes those committee activities leading to the establishment of the War 
Production Board, those dealing with the rubber shortage, those tracking down care- 
less inspection of airplane engines at Curtiss Wright, and the Canol project involving 
wasteful construction of a gasoline pipeline extending 550 miles over unsurveyed, and 
in some cases unmapped, Canadian territory. This volume provides interesting insight 
into the problems of industrial mobilization and its administration during a major war 
effort. Its real contribution, however, lies in its analysis of standards of committee 
responsibility, Does the committee reflect some concept of the public interest or the 
personal economic, political, or sectional interests of its chairman and members? Are 
its criticisms constructive or destructive? Does the committee emphasize broad policy 
or minute detail? Does it exercise restraint in substituting its judgment for that of the 
responsible administrative officials? Does it pursue the full facts thoroughly and vigor- 
ously and then use its power for influencing public opinion so that the demonstrable 
facts are presented honestly and fairly? Does the committee stay within the limits of 
its mission? Are its methods of operation fair to those who come under its scrutiny? 
Using these criteria, Riddle is persuasive in his judgment that the Truman Committee 
provides a standard of operation for all congressional investigating committees to follow, 
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and one against which the public responsibility of each can be fairly and effectively 
tested. 
Wells College D. Joy Humes 


FOREIGN AID AND FOREIGN POLICY. By Herbert Feis. (New York: St Martin's 
Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 246. $5.00.) Mr. Feis has brought into play his distinguished gifts 
as both an economist and a historian in this timely study of foreign aid. It is not a 
. book comparable in purpose, length, or detail to his well-known volumes on the diplo- 
macy of World War I, but is rather a tract for our times written, as Feis himself states 
in his preface, "with the hope that its historical perspective and analytical comments 
will steady foreign aid policy." After discussing the background for the aid program 
and present-day actualities, the author realistically explores "the hindrances" to its effec- 
tive operation and the continuing dilemmas that are everywhere encountered in making 
the over-all program meet the broader needs of foreign policy. These problems are 
familia: How can the United States be assured of reasonable support, if not un- 
dying friendship and cheerful gratitude, from the recipients of its aid in terms of cold 
war politics? How can it encourage the democratic and economic reforms that are 
generally believed to be essential for the underdeveloped nations without being vilified 
for unwarranted interference in their domestic affairs? How can it successfully over- 
come the often seemingly insuperable obstacles in the aid program's active implementa- 
tion? As would be expected, Feis is neither defeatist nor starry-eyed in examining these 
programs; he is objectively realistic. He does strongly believe, however, that foreign 
aid is an essential arm of foreign policy, not only in seeking to strengthen the position 
of the United States (and Western democracy) against the challenge of international 
Communism, but in fulfilling a moral responsibility by endeavoring to reduce the 
present dangerous gap between wealthy and poor nations. In this otherwise compre- 
hensive survey it seems unfortunate that only a brief two pages deal with the over- 
riding problem of the pressure of population expansion in the underdeveloped nations. 
In more general terms, however, Feis persuasively develops his moderate, well-reasoned 
position on foreign aid's continuing importance to our foreign policy. 

Ohio State University Foster Rasa DULLES 


PEACE RIVER CHRONICLES: EIGHTY-ONE EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNTS FROM 
THE FIRST EXPLORATION IN 1793 OF THE PEACE RIVER REGION OF BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA INCLUDING THE FINLAY AND THE PARSNIP RIVER BASINS. 
Selected and edited by Gordon E. Bowes. (Vancouver: Prescott Publishing Company. 
1963. Pp. 557. $6.50.) The editor of this collection undertook the project after he dis- 
covered that no comprehensive history of the region was available. He has produced a 
well-illustrated book, aimed at the semipopular market, which attempts to recount the 
history of the region through the words of those who made it. The agricultural poten- 
tial of the Peace River country, the furthest contiguous extension to the northwest of 
North America's mid-continental wheatlands, was recognized at an early date, The 
first homesteaders took up their pre-emptions in 1912, hoping for the early arrival of 
railways, but the First World War and the depression upset their plans. The construc- 
tion of the Alaska Highway during the Second World War helped to open the region, 
but direct rail connection with the Pacific coast ports was not completed until the 
autumn of 1958. By the latter date the development of natural gas, oil, and other 
mineral resources, and the prospect of harnessing the hydroelectric potential of the 
Peace River, gave promise of a more diversified economy in the future. A considerable 
portion of the material (diaries, surveyors’ reports, settlers’ memoirs and letters) was 
previously unpublished. The editor's introductory notes provide adequate continuity. 
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The earlier excerpts from the pens of fur traders, gold seekers, suveyors, and settlers 
(with editorial assistance in spelling and punctuation) should provide helpful insights 
for undergraduate students into the process of settlement. Some of the journalistic ac- 
counts of more recent years, intended originally to amuse the urban reader, are of more 
questionable value. In summary, Gordon Bowes has filled a lacuna with a better than 
average popular regional history, and he has provided the added bonus of a useful 
bibliography for this historiographically neglected region. 

University of Waterloo K. A. MacKuspv 


BROWN OF THE GLOBE. Volume I, STATESMAN OF CONFEDERATTON, 
1860-1880. By J. M. S. Careless. (Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada; distrib. by 
St Martin's Press, New York. 1963. Pp. ix, 406. $7.50.) The second volume of this 
biography of George Brown, Canadian journalist, businessman, politician, and agri- 
culturist, has all the virtues of the first (4HR, LXVI [July 1961], 1099), with perhaps 
a warmer presentation. This warmth may arise from the author's having a more human 
person with whom to deal Brown married in 1862. Circumstances kept him, a family 
man at heart, constantly apart from his wife, Anne. Brown's letters to Anne provide a 
rich source, exploited to the full by the author. This volume, as Professor Careless 
states, "particularly concentrates on the period between 1860 and the establishment of 
Confederation in 1867." Above all, “it tries to give George Brown his due weight in the 
story of Confederation. . . . Brown has sorely needed re-examination." Certainly, 
Brown's part in the Confederation story is told here circumstantially and in great de- 
tail, once and for all Students of Canadian history who have felt regret that Brown 
was not able to stay with the government until Confederation was accomplished will 
appreciate the statement: Brown "saw nothing to regret. Nor need a later age regret 
for him." The biography, however, does not fade away after 1867, for Brown retained 
an active interest in politics until his death in 1880. His place in the Liberal party and 
his position on the Globe gave him an “important role" in the years following 1867. 
The later chapters provide also a good history of the Globe and Brown's place as a 
newspaperman, hitherto obscured by his political career. Indeed, he did scoop the entire 
press of Canada with the text of the British North America bill. Careless has used all 
the available sources with good judgment and without bias. Since significant new 
sources are not likely to come to light we now have the definitive biography of Brown. 
University of Western Ontario James J. TALMAN 


FLORENTINE CODEX. Book 11, EARTHLY THINGS. Translated from the Aztec 
into English, with notes and illustrations by Charles E. Dibble and Arthur |. O. Ander- 
son. [Monographs of the School of American Research and the Museum of New Mexico, 
Number 14, Part XIL] (Santa Fe, N. Mex: School of American Research and Uni- 
versity of Utah. 1963. Pp. 297. $15.00.) The eleventh book of Sahagún's master- 
piece concerns the “earthly things" of the Aztec world—animals, plants, metals, 
soils——and a few man-made things such as jars, roads, and houses. Mexican flora and 
fauna receive the main attention, Writing in the colonial sixteenth century, Sahagún 
at times describes his own contemporary environment, and at other times the pre- 
Spanish environment as reported by Indian informants of the first or second postcon- 
quest generation. Human and physical geography figures in many of the descriptions, 
as in the uses to which various plants were put, the methods of native agriculture, and 
the construction of buildings from stone or clay. Ás in other portions previously pub- 
lished, Dibble and Anderson place the Nahuatl text and the English translation in 
parallel columns, with notes referring to questions of modern identification or to special 
translation problems. The work contains a glossary of Nahuatl terms and reproduc- 
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tions of the Florentine Codex illustrations. This is an important section of one of the 
foremost translation projects of our time. 
State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


A CANA-DE-ACÚCAR EM MINAS GERAIS. By Miguel Costa Filho. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Instituto do Acticar e do Älcool 1963. Pp. 415.) In a series of short chapters 
this work discusses a variety of topics concerning the pioneer sugar industry in Minas 
Gerais. There are informative chapters filled with detailed information on the con- 
struction, equipment, cost, labor problems, transportation, trade, markets, and individual 
pioneers of the sugar industry. The social and cultural aspects of the industry are con- 
sidered as well as the efforts of the sugar producers to win legal favors and support 
from the provincial legislature, The author suggests that the beginnings of the industry 
in Minas Gerais date from the introduction of the engenho de açúcar by Antonio de 
Araujo dos Santos in 1705 at a place then called Coralhino in present Rio Acima. By 
that date sugar was dearer than food or clothing imported from Europe. The discovery 
of gold in Minas Gerais had created new markets for sugar and aguardente and a pros- 
perity that encouraged the rapid establishment of many engenhos in the mining region. 
The second phase began in 1714 when the governor of the Minas area took the first 
steps to prevent the further construction of engenhos in the mining region; he also 
tried to force the destruction of those already built, especially the ones engaged in 
making aguardente and caghaca. These intoxicating beverages were sold to the Ne- 
groes and contributed to public disorder. The governor argued that the Negroes used 
to plant, harvest, and crush the cane could be more profitably used in mining, and he 
complained that the sugar industry offered a cover for illegal mining and smuggling. 
Periodically throughout the colonial period the Portuguese crown tried to prevent the 
construction of new mills. Not until 1827 did the third phase of the engenho de agúcar 
history begin when the law was‘revised to allow construction of mills without prior 
royal approval. The production of sugar and its intoxicating derivatives continued much 
in the colonial pattern until 1884, when the wsinas were first incorporated in Minas 
Gerais and by their methods of operation separated the agricultural and industrial 
functions. This marked the end of the pioneer phase of the sugar industry in Minas 
Gerais. By an excellent use of a wide variety of sources the author has presented an 
important study of a neglected aspect of the Minas Gerais economy. As a supplement to 
the major activities of mining and coffee production, sugar played an interesting and 
not unimportant role in the early economic development of one of Brazil's most im- 
portant states. 

University of Houston CHARLES A. BACARISSE 


MAYO DOCUMENTAL. Volumes II and III. [Documentos para la historia argentina, 
Numbers 30 and 31.] (Buenos Aires: Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Instituto de 
Historia Árgentina "Doctor Emilio Ravignani" r962. Pp. 286; 282.) These two volumes 
admirably fulfill the promise Dr. Ricardo Caillet-Bois made in his introduction to the 
first volume to bring together edited and unedited documents that will provide in- 
formation on the attitude of the European powers toward the viceroyalty of the Río 
de la Plata and on events in the viceroyalty itself from 1808 to 1811. The second volume 
encompasses the period from June r7 to September 2, 1808, and the third, from Sep- 
tember 3 to October 12, 1808, At this time Ferdinand VII was Napoleon's prisoner 
in France, and various contestants had appeared to claim all or part of Spain and its 
possessions in Ámerica. Among the claimants was Carlota Joaquina of Brazil. To judge 
from the correspondence assembled here, her original objective was not to claim Spain 
and its American colonies for herself, but, as regent, to keep Spain and its empire intact 
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until Ferdinand VII was released or the crown had passed to his legitimate heir. She 
was decidedly opposed to Portuguese conquest of the Spanish colonies in the Río de la 
Plata, and so was Great Britain. Her first steps to secure recognition as regent of the 
Spanish American colonies apparently were taken under the guidance of the com- 
mander of the British fleet in the South Atlantic, Sir Sidney Smith. Smith's instruc- 
tions from Lord Castlereagh, the evidence suggests, were to prevent French couquest 
of Spanish America and the disintegration of the Spanish Empire in America. How- 
ever, the British minister in Brazil, Lord Strangford, represented Lord Canning, and 
he directed his energies to fostering independence movements in Spanish America. Why 
Smith and Strangford pursued different goals, and whether or not their conduct re- 
flected the division within the British cabinet, a possibility that seems to have been 
overlooked in standard studies of British policy in the Río de la Plata, may become 
clearer in future volumes of Mayo documental. 'The documents also show how success- 
ful the Junta Suprema Central of Seville was in seeking an alliance with the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy to resist any plan for French absorption of the colonies or for independ- 
ence. The alliance neutralized Viceroy Santiago Liniers, the small French community 
in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, and the republicans. The intentions of Liniers, the 
nimble Frenchman, remain obscure. He pledged continued loyalty to Ferdinand VI, 
and with the exception of a local element, he maintained cordial relations with every- 
one interested in the future of the viceroyalty. Other documents provide insights into 
the conduct of Governor Javier de Elio of Montevideo and the emissaries of Napoleon 
and the junta of Seville and into the economic conditions prevailing in the viceroyalty. 
Mayo documental must be consulted by students seeking to understand the last years 
of the viceroyalty of the Río de la Plata. 

Boston College Joseru T. CRISCENTI 


LA ANTIGUA PROVINCIA DEL SOCORRO Y LA INDEPENDENCIA. By Horacio 
Rodriguez Plata. [Biblioteca de historia nacional, Volume XCVIII. Edición conmemor- 
ativa del Sesquicentenario de la Independencia] (Bogotá: Publicaciones Editoriales. 
1963. Pp. xv, 807.) Today, Socorro is a secondary city in Colombia, but in colonial times 
it was the capital of a province and considered itself a rival to Santa Fe de Bogotá. 
One of the points made by Horacio Rodríguez Plata, historian, former president of the 
Colombian Academy of History, and distinguished son of Socorro, in this study of the 
province of Socorro during the wars of independence is that the province never really 
recovered from the hardship and loss of men it suffered then. Rodríguez Plata covers 
the whole era; he begins with the patriots’ seizure of the provincial government in 
1810, continues through the interprovincial rivalries of the Patria Boba, then the 
Spanish reconquest.under Morillo from 1815 to 1819, and concludes with the Bolivarian 
return to 1825. Although the book is over seven hundred pages long, and we are told 
that the author devoted twenty years to it, only the first part, on the 1810 revolution, 
is a finished account. For the rest, he largely publishes documents, some important, 
some not, which makes the coverage spotty. And, not surprisingly, interpretations based 
on local patriotism thread through the book. What does emerge very clearly is that the 
active leaders of Socorro's revolution were the well educated (around the cabildo), the 
well off, and the parish priests; that these men spoke the natural law language of the 
North American revolution; that they wanted local autonomy, against the Spaniards 
and against Bogotá. Rodríguez Plata takes the usual view of the Spanish “pacification” 
from 1815 to 1819 as a series of executions and exactions, although his documents show 
considerable concern by the Spanish authorities for developing the provincial economy. 
Much heavier demands on the province for men, money, and supplies were made by 
Santander and Bolívar's governors after 1819. It would be worth while to study how 
and whether Socorro's local leadership survived the trying years of military govern- 
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ment, Spanish and Bolivarian, coupled with an investigation of the support of the 
populace for the revolution, for pro-Spanish sentiment rose and fell inversely with 
Bolívar's battlefield successes, and Bolívar's governors had to dragoon men and force 
aid out of the province. 

Brandeis University Mitton I. VANGER 


THE CASTE WAR OF YUCATAN. By Nelson Reed. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. x, 308. $7.50.) One of the most dramatic episodes in Mexican 
history was the caste war in Yucatán. This bloody affair, which began in 1847, was 
the Indians’ response to the white men's economic encroachments: development of 
plantation agriculture, pre-emption of native water sources, peonage, and white migra- 
tion to the uncultivated frontier. In the beginning the Indians were successful and 
drove the whites completely out of many Yucatec towns, such as Valladolid. Mérida, 
the capital, was saved to the whites, probably because when planting time arrived the 
Indians abandoned their military activities and returned home to cultivate their fields. 
In 1849 and 1850 the white men succeeded in recapturing most of the populated cen- 
ters. This did not, however, mean total victory, for the Indians migrated to the un- 
mapped southern and eastern areas of Yucatán. Simultaneously with the population 
shift there arose a new native. religion, the cult of the “Speaking Cross,” so called be- 
cause the Indians believed this to be the literal truth. From their new center around 
the cross the rebels held out for approximately fifty years. While the white population 
turned its back on the native problem and played at Mexican politics, the Indians 
established a new social order for themselves and carried on a constant guerrilla war 
which did not end until they were finally subdued in the early twentieth century. Mr. 
Reed has not only written a fine account of the caste war; he has also given us the 
first penetrating analysis of the social and economic systems of Yucatán in the nine 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

University of Missouri WALTER V. SCHOLES 


ASPIRAÇÕES NACIONAIS: INTERPRETAÇÃO HISTÓRICO-POLÍTICA. By José 
Honório Rodrigues. (Sao Paulo: Editóra Fulgor. 1963. Pp. 162.) José Honório Rod- 
rigues, Brazil’s distinguished and forceful historian, has here turned his attention to 
national character and problems. He has avoided the more difficult question of national 
interest. Brazilianists already know him for his studies of historiography, bibliography, 
and archives and his leadership of the National Library. More recently, after years of 
research and publication on Dutch and other European influences upon Brazil, Rod- 
rigues turned his attention to Afro-Brazilian historical and cultural connections, His 
recent Brazil and Africa is now being translated into English by the University of - 
California Press. This puts him in the company of Brazil's other well-known historian, 
Gilberto Freyre, who has many times noted the Luso-tropical and Afro-Brazilian guide- 
lines to Brazilian history and society. This brief history of the national forces is an 
excellent summary of Brazilian society, government, economy, and history. The ap- 
proach is essentially that of the civilian historian: in 156 pages he mentioned the mili- 
tary only 5 times, albeit as a democratic and civic-minded force. At the same time, 
Rodrigues found in Presidents Vargas and Kubitschek forces for progress and develop- 
ment in the country. He has divided his work into two parts: national character and 
national aspiration, using a brief, but relevant, bibliography. Instead of employing a 
nationalistic narcissism of using Brazilian historians, writers, and essayists to write 
about their own people as "through a looking glass," Rodrigues relies mostly upon the 
literature of foreign travelers in Brazil, who see Brazilians through a window. From 
here he extracts a portrait of Brazilian features, which is not very original. The analysis 
of Brazilian national aspirations, on the other hand, is based upon Brazilian writings, 
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sources, and critical secondary items. This part is pithy, well digested, and extremely 
well handled. It provides a number of ideas and interpretations for the university 
course on Brazilian history. 

New York University Harry BERNSTEIN 


SUGAR AND SOCIETY IN THE CARIBBEAN: AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
CUBAN AGRICULTURE. By Ramiro Guerra y Sánchez. With an appendix by José 
Antonio Guerra y Debén. Foreword by Sidney W. Mintz. [Caribbean Series, Number 
7.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. xliv, 218. $5.00.) During the 
fifty years from 1909, when our second occupation of Cuba ended, until 1959, when 
Castro occupied Havana, Cuba was our largest sugar supplier, our chief Caribbean 
customer, and the world's biggest raw sugar exporter. More than most temperate 
Cubans, Ramiro Guerra y Sánchez warned repeatedly of the latent explosiveness of the 
island’s monoculture. The present book is a translation of his Azucar y población en las 
Antillas (1927). "Political decay" was Cuba's fate, he wrote in 1927, for "within a 
quarter of a century, either the latifundium or the republic will no longer exist The 
Cuban people . . . will have lost them both. That . . . is Cuba's manifest destiny in 
the twentieth century." Cuba with our help could have resorted to intensive, noncon- 
ventional therapy to escape an outcome made clear by Guerra's data on the Antillean 
sugar islands. This study supports some of the “heretical” measures of Raúl Prebisch, 
secretary-general of the 1964 United Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 
Several delegations, including ours, talked as if they had never heard of Guerra. On a 
world stage he apparently was as ignored as a prophet as he was in Cuba. I took a 
sentence from Guerra urging Cuba to adopt an agrarian system like Denmark's as the 
theme of Azúcar amargo—un estudio de la economía cubana (1955). Guerra's courage 
in predicting a bitter destiny for Cuba would have been more sharply focused by a 
shorter foreword by Mintz, by eliminating a long appendix of slight value, and had 
"central" not been confused with “batey” and "ingenio" in Majory M. Urquidi's trans- 
lation. Happily, it is a more refined product than was our dollar diplomacy. 

East Carolina College Byron WHITE 


CUBA: THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By Dudley Seers et al. 
Edited by Dudley Seers. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. 
xx, 432. $7.50.) Two Chilean and two English economists have written an admittedly 
tentative study of the Castro regime's accomplishments in agriculture, industry, and 
education. They stress the Cuban government's four-year plan which is described as 
the first effort by a major exporter of primary products to seek rapid growth and basic 
social change through central planning. The authors, each of whom assumes responsi- 
bility for his own chapters, had limited access to the statistical data of the Central 
Planning Board (JUCEPLAN), but did receive assistance from other government 
agencies and were able to travel within Cuba in August and September 1962 to observe 
firsthand many facets of the Cuban economy. The authors believe that the Cuban plan- 
ners have made serious errors and that many of their successes are attributable to unused 
resources inherited from pre-Castro Cuba. Rural living standards, however, have been 
improved, and achievements in education are substantial. The prospects for industrial- 
ization are good, provided a relaxation of tension with the United States occurs and 
large amounts of economic assistance from Communist countries are forthcoming, On 
the other hand, these conclusions are unduly optimistic if one is to believe most in- 
formed American estimates of Cuban economic health. Despite its many obvious de- 
ficiencies, this study is the most complete economic analysis of Castro's regime yet 
available. Many of the printed sources used are unavailable or difficult to obtain in this 
country, and travel to Cuba is virtually impossible for American scholars, The text is 
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supported by over one hundred statistical tables on pre-Castro and Castro Cuba, three 
very useful appendixes, and extensive footnotes. Considerable portions of the book, 
however, are already outdated by the recent abandonment of the four-year plan and 
the ever more serious cracks that have appeared in the economy. Among the book’s 
most glaring shortcomings are the failure to discuss the inflation of the peso and the 
absence of information on the terms for Cuban-Communist bloc trade (prices of Russian 
goods, for example). The authors consciously eschewed discussion of politics, thus 
giving the study a dispassionate approach. But a purely economic analysis of a Marxist- 
Leninist regime, which makes many of its economic choices for political or ideological 
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reasons, smacks of artificiality. 
University of Michigan, Dearborn 


Davin D. Burks 
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OLIVE ANDERSON. Great Britain and the 
Beginnings of the Ottoman Public Debt, 1854- 
55. Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1964. 

R. F. ARRAGON. History's Changing Image: 
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Scholar, Spring 1964. 
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vision, Publizistik, Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

I. Berenp and G. Ráwxi German-Hun- 
garian Relations Following Hitler's Rise to 
Power (1933—34). Acta Historica (Budapest), 
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Ross N. Berres. The Anglo-American Alli- 
ance. Current Hist., May 1964. 

ALAIN Besancon. Histoire et psychanalyse. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

Joan B. Brags. Medical Records and His- 
tory. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1964. 

Jonn Bossy. Rome and the Elizabethan 
Catholics: A Question of Geography. Hist. 
Jour., no. 1, 1964. 
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Time. Diogenes, Summer 1963. 
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Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 1964. 

Seymour DrescHer. Tocqueville's Two 
Démocraties. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1964. 

Jonn Durry. Anglo-American Reaction to 
Obstetrical Anesthesia. Bull, Hist. Medicine, 
Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

Kar Dietrich ERDMANN. Die Zukunft als 
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1964. 

Eouarn FArBER. Variants of Preformation 
THEY in the History of Chemistry. Isis, Dec. 
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BERTRAND Gitte. Les crises vues par la 
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Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., jan.-Mar. 1964. 

LzoNHARD Haas. Schweden und die Schweiz. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. I, 1964. 

Gorrrargp HABERLER Integration and 
Growth of the World Economy in Historical 
Perspective. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar. 1964. 

HesseL E. Horr, Nicolaus of Cusa, van 
Helmont, and Boyle: The First Experiment of 
the Renaissance in Quantitative Biology and 
Medicine. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1964. 

Wrusor R Jacoss and Epmonp E. Masson. 
History and Propaganda: Soviet Image of the 
American Past. Mid-Am., Apr. 1964. 

PIERRE JEANNIN. Les comptes du Sund 
comme source pour la construction d'indices 
généraux de l'activité économique en Europe 
(xvi*-xvin* siècle) (Pt. 1). Rev. hist., Jan- 
Mar. 1964. 

Arrmor M. Jonnson. Government-Business 
Relations: An International Approach. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Spring 1964. 

Ror Keiser. Aus dem Tagebuch von 
Thomas Platter dem Jüngeren. Basler Zeitsch. 
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George O. Kent. Harry von Arnim and the 
Opposition at the Vatican Council. Bucknell 
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R. Koruerr. Das Stadt-Land Problem in 
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nos. I-2, 1964. 
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Heinz LemMxE. Die deutsche Polenpolitik 
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ischen Diplomaten [documentation]. Jahrb. f. 
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GüwrHER Morrmann. Die amerikanisch- 
sowjetische Partnerschaft im zweiten Welt- 
krieg. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u, Unterr., Mar. 1964. 

Hajime Naxamura. Comparative Study of 
the Notion of History in China, India and 
Japan. Diogenes, Summer 1963. 

H. O. Pappé., Mill and Tocqueville. Jorr. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1964. 

JarosLav Pauser. History and Epics in 
China and the West. Diogenes, Summer 1963. 

Quar. Rev. Hist. Stud, (Calcutta), nos. 3-4, 
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symposiums and seminars in India and abroad 
held in 1963 or planned to be held in the 
near future. 

MicHAEL Roserts. Great Britain and the 
Swedish Revolution, 1772-73. Hist. Jour., no. 
1, 1964. 

G. N. SaNpznasoN. England, Italy, the Nile 
Mores and the European Balance, 1890-91. 
Ibid. 

Hans A. Scmarrr. The European Coal and 
Steel Community: Operations of the First 
European Antitrust Law, 1952-1958. Bus. 
His. Kev., Spring 1964. 

RorerT E. ScmorieLp, Joseph Priestley, the 
Theory of Oxidation and the Nature of Matter. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr—June 1964. 

H. B. SHarasy. The Existential Approach to 
History. Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Roserr H. Sruuman. William Thomson: 
Smoke Rings and Nineteenth-Century Atom- 
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ALFRED STERN. Fiction and Myth in His- 
tory. Diogenes, Summer 1963. 

Rocer R. Trasx. The United States and 
Turkish Nationalism: Investment and Techni- 
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Warren E, WirLiAMs. Die Politik der 
Alliierten gegenüber den Freikorps im Baltikum 
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Epuarp Wwrer c£ al Materialien zur 
Geschichte der deutsch-slawischen Wissen- 
schaftsbeziehungen [a set of articles]. Jahrb. 
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tischen Lander, VIL, 1963. 

Koymo YosuxAWA. Man and the Concept 
of History ın the East. Diogenes, Summer 
1963. 
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Ruys CARPENTER. A Note on the Founda- 
tion Date of Carthage. dm. Jour. Archaeol., 
Apr. 1964. 

Eric F. F. Bisttop. Angelology in Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity. Anglican Theol. Rev., 
Apr. 1964. 

JULIAN MORGENSTERN. The Festival of 
Jeroboam J. Jour. Bibl. Lit., June 1964. 

W. M. W. Rorm. The Anonymity of the 
Suffering Servant, Ibid. 

JosepH VINCENT. Les anciens rois perses et 
Bes sur les médailles. Information hist., Nov. 
1962. 

E. WoLrr. Das Weib des Masistes, Hermes, 
Feb. 1964. 

Fritz ScHACHERMEYR. Das Keftiu-Problem 
und die Frage des ersten Auftretens einer 
griechischen Herrenschicht in minoischen 
Kreta. Jahresh. d. Österreich. Archäol. Inst. 
Wien, XLV, 1960 [pub. 1963]. 

F. Böser. Gedanken über die Gestalt des 
Apollon und die Geschichte der griechischen 
Frömmigkeit. Athenaeum, no. 3-4, 1963. 


LioxeL Casson. Odysseus’ Boat (Od. V, 244- 
257). Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 1964. _ 

CLauDE NicoLer. En Grande Grèce: Re- 
nouvellement des problèmes. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., May-June 1964. 

François LAssERRE. Laos et Talaos (Strabo 
VI 1.1). Parola del Passato, no. 92, 1963. 

P. 'Tozz. Studi su Ecateo di Mileto H: 
Ecateo e la cultura ionica. Athenaeum, no. 
3-4, 1963. 

K. E. Grmevich. O dostovernosti svedenii 
Gerodota ob Ol'bii [The Authenticity of He- 
rodotus' Information on Olbia]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., NO. I, 1964. 

GIANFRANCO MappoLi. Il valore storiografico 
del decreto temistocleo di Trezene. Parola del 
Passato, no. 93, 1963. 

Jean Dumortier. Le retraite de Xerxes 
aprés Salamine (Perses, 480-514). Rev. études 
grec., July 1963. 

G. Donmı. Thuc. 7, 42, 3: Does Thucydides 
Agree with Demosthenes! View? Hermes, Feb, 
1964. 

Wester E. THompson. A Pronaos Inven- 
tory. Hesperia, Jan. 1964. 

R. E. WycmerLeY. Hippodamos and 
Rhodes. Historia, Apr. 1964. 

Craupe MossÉ. Le rôle de l'armée dans la 
révolution de 411 à Athènes. Rev. hist., Jan.- 
Mar. 1964. 

S. Pzrıman. The Causes and Outbreak of 
the Corinthian War. Class. Quar., May 1964. 

J. K. ANDERSON. Xenophon Respublica 
Lacedaemoniorum 1. 11. 10. Class. Philol., 


July 1964. 
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S. PerLMAN. The Politicians in the Athen- 
ian Democracy of the Fourth Century B.c. 
Athenaeum, no. 3-4, 1963. 

Mario Arrio Levi. I politeumata e la 
evoluzione della società ellenica nel ıy secolo 
a. C. Parola del Passato, no. 92, 1963. 

BENJAMIN D. Mznrrr. Chronology of the 
Late Fourth Century. Hesperia, Jan. 1964. 

A. H. M. Jones. The Hellenistic Age. Past 
and Present, Apr. 1964. 

C. Braprorp WELLES. The Reliability of 
Ptolemy as an Historian. Studi alessandrini tn 
memoria di Augusto Rostagni, 1963. 

GERHARD Wirth. Anmerkungen zur Ar- 
rianbiographie. Historsa, Apr. 1964. 

Cravos Weer. Phila, fille d'Antipater et 
2e de Démétrios, roi des Macédoniens. 


GIOVANNI CAPOVILLA. Callimaco e Cirene 
storica e mitica. Aegyptus, Jan. 1963. 

B. SurwaoN. Polybius and the Reforms of 
Cleomenes III. Historia, Apr. 1964. 

Frans MEULEMANs and MONIQUE VERSCHEU- 
EREN. De Sungraphé in de 4de Eeuw. Rev. 
Internat. Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

JOHANNES HERRMANN. Personrechtliche Ele- 
mente der Paramone. Ibid. 

J. M. Risr. Demetrius the Stylist and Arte- 
mon the Compiler. Phoenix, Spring 1964. 

GERHARD Ranke. Beobachtungen zum röm- 
ischen Kalender. Rhein. Mus., no. 4, 1963. 

Id. Die Erschliessung Italiens durch die 
römischen Strassen, Gymnasium, Mar. 1964. 

Jonn PrssENT. Cincius, Fabius and the Ota- 
cilii. Phoenix, Spring 1964. 

K. R. Prowse. Numa and the Pythagoreans: 
A Curious Incident. Greece and Rome, Mar. 
1964. 

A. E. Asrin. The Roman Commander in 
ue Ulterior in 142 3.c. Historia, Apr. 
1964. 

Derer KNresE. Die Gesandschaftsreise des 
jüngeren Scipio Africanus im Jahre 140 v. 
Chr.: Ein Höhepunkt der Weltreichspolitik 
Roms im 2. Jahrhundert. Jahresh. d. Öster- 
an Archáol. Inst. Wien, XLV, 1960 [pub. 
1963]. 

Ronatp Symp. The Stemma of the Senni 
Saturnini, Historia, Apr. 1964. 

ANDREAS ALFÓLDI. Der machtverheissende 
Traum des Sulla. Jahrb. d. Bern. Hist. Mu- 
seum, XLI-XLII, 1961 and 1962. 

T. P. Wiseman. Some Republican Senators 
and Their Tribes. Class. Quar., May 1964. 

RENÉ MARACHE. A propos de la bataille de 
Gergovie. Information hist., Nov. 1962. 

Anpreas ALPOLDI. Der Mettius-Denar mit 
“Caesar Dict. Quart.” Schweiz. Münzblätter, 
no. 50, 1964. 

A. La PENNA. Le Historie di Sallustio e 
linterpretazione della crisi repubblicane. Ath- 
enacum, no. 3-4, 1963. 

W. SUERBAUM. Rex ficta locuta est. Hermes, 
Feb. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


Emmio Peruzzi. Un homo novus di Falerii. 
Parola del Passato, no. 93, 1963. 

Heinz Harrrer. Rom und römische Ideolo- 
gie bei Livius, Gymnasium, Mar. 1964 

G. W. Bowersock. Augustus on Aegina. 
Class. Quar., May 1964. 

Gono Lizszxc,. Individualismo ed impegno 
politico nell'opera di Orazio. Parola del Pas- 
Sato, no. 92, 1963. 

P, R. C. Weaver. Augustorum libertus, His- 
toria, Apr. 1964. 


Id. The Status Nomenclature of the Im- ` 


perial Slaves. Class. Quar., May 1964. 

B. BarpwiN. Executions under Claudius: 
Seneca's Ludus de Morte Claudii. Phoenix, 
Spring 1964. 

Ferous MILLAR. Some Evidence on the 
Meaning of Tacitus Annals XII 60. Historia, 
Apr. 1964. 

Lyxerte THompson. Lucan's Apotheosis of 
Nero. Class. Philol., July 1964. 

K. H. Warzns. The Character of Domitian. 
Phoenix, Spring 1964. 

HerBERT W. Benarıo. Arcanus in Tacitus. 
Rhein. Mus., no. 4, 1963. 

Ernst-Riıcharp ScHwINGE. FESTINATA 
MORS: Zum Ende des taciteischen Agricola. 


Ibid. 
UT PESTEIJN. Der IÍOTAMOZ 
TPAIANOS. Aegyptus, Jan. 1963. 

R. Turcan. La "fondation" du temple de 
Vénus et de Rome, Latomus, Jan. 1964. 

HERMANN Buanerson. Das Imperium Ro- 
manum in griechischer Sicht. Gymnasium, 
Mar. 1964. 

R. P. Duncan-Jowes. Human Numbers in 
Towns and Town-Organizations of the Roman 
Empire: The Evidence of Gifts. Historia, Apr. 
1964. 

RicHARD Bóxm. Studien zur Civitas Romana. 
Aegyptus, Jan. 1963. 

ANDREA CARANDINI. La cultura ed il com- 
portamento professionale delle maestranza 
artigiane tardo-antiche. Parola del Passato, 
no. 92, 1963. 

Bionpo Bıonpi. Arcaische impostazione e 
permanenza delle situazioni giuridiche romane. 
Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

GAETANO ScHERILLO. L'Adstipulator. Ibid. 
T ax Dz Visscer. L'Ascia funéraire. 
Ibi 

Hans-Georg  Bzcx. Konstantinopel—Das 
neue Rom. Gymnasium, Mar. 1964. 

AvERIL M, Cameron. Zonaras, Syncellus 
and Agathias: A Note. Class. Quar., May 
1964. 

B. K. Weıs. Kaiser Julians Obelisken-Brief 
an die Alexandriner. Hermes, Feb. 1964. 

A. Cerri. Archeologia romana nel Contra 
Symmachum di Prudenzio. Athenacum, no. 
3-4, 1963. 

Artur Berz. Entstehung und Entwicklung 
des römischen Provinzialreiches: Ein histor- 
ischer Überblick. Gymnasium, Mar. 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
D. F. Jones. Rome and Her British Clients. 


History Today, May 1964. 


Y W. Beare. Tacitus on the Germans. 


Greece and Rome, Mar. 1964. 

Géza ALFÖLDI. Veterandeduktionen in der 
Provinz Dalmatien. Historia, Apr. 1964. 

A. E. RausrTsCHEE. lamblichos at Athens. 
Hesperia, Jan. x964. 

O. Nevorsaver and H, B. Van Hoesen. 
Astrological Papyri and Ostraca: Bibliographi- 
cal Notes. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Apr. I5, 
1964. 

PaoLo Saccur Ancora su Plinio e gli 
Esseni. Parola del Passato, no. 93, 1963. 

ALAN Warson. "Apochatum pro unis du- 
abus." Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

V. G. LukoNiN. Varakhan II i Narse (Iran, 
70-90-€ gg. ni v.) [Bahram II and Narses 
(Iran, 70’s-go’s of the 3d Century) ]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. I, 1964. 

Hanay J. Capsury. Gospel Study and Our 
Image of Early Christianity. Jour. Bibl. Lit. 
June 1964. 

L. W. Barnarp. St. Mark and Alexandria. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

E. B. Howzrir. St. Paul and the Greek 
World. Greece and Rome, Mar. 1964. 

J. Corm. Saint Irénée, était-il évêque de 
Lyon? Latomus, Jan. 1964. 

Pıer GIOVANNI Canon. Asile et hospitalité 
dans le droit de l'Église primitive. Rev. Inter- 
nat, Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

G. E. M. nz Ste. Crom. Why Were the Early 
Christians Persecuted? A Rejoinder. Past and 
Present, Apr. 1964. 

A. N. Sımawın-Wrrte. Why Were the Early 
Christians Persecuted? An Amendment. Ibid. 

HxNarIRÉNÉs Marrou. Antioche et l'hel- 
lénisme chrétien. Rev. études grec., July 1963. 

Mario pz Domenicis. Un intervento legis- 
lativo di Constantino in materia religiosa 
(Nota a C. I. L, XI, 5265). Rev. Internat. 
Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

Orro HiLTBRUNNER. Die Schrift “de officiis 
ministrorum" des hl Ambrosius und ihr 
ciceronisches Vorbild. Gymnasium, Mar. 1964. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


MACHTELD J. MELLINE. Archaeology in Asia 
Minor. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1964. 

Pau. W. Lapp. The 1963 Excavation at 
Ta'annck. Bull. Am. Schools Oriental Re- 
search, Feb. 1964. 

Car. W. BLEecen and Masern Lana, The 
Palace of Nestor Excavations of 1963. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1964. 

Veronika Leon. Erster vorläufiger Bericht 
über die Wiederaufnahme der Grabungen in 
Alt-Elis. Jahresh. d. Österreich. Archäol. Inst. 
Wien, XLV, 1960 [pub. 1963]. 

Enx Sjóovisr. Excavations at Morgantina 
(Serra Orlando) 1963: Preliminary Report 
VIII. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1964. 

BauwiLDE SismonDo Rınaway. The Date of 
the So-Called Lysippean Jason. lbid. 
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EucENER VANDERPOOL et al. Koroni, The 
Date of the Camp and the Pottery. Hesperia, 
Jan. 1964. 

WILHELMINA F, JasHEMsKI. The Small Gar- 
dens of Pompeii. History Today, Apr. 1964. 

J. Barry. Les premiers portraits de Septime 
Sévère. Latomus, Jan. 1964. 

T Franz Marner XXIV. Vorläufiger 
Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos. 
Jahresh. d. Osterreich. Archdol. Inst. Wien, 
XLV, 1960 [pub. 1963]. 

ALPHONS A. Bars. Der Römerfriedhof von 
Rust in Burgenland. Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


PrgTER W. Pestman. A proposito dei docu- 
menti di Pathyris L Aegyptus, Jan. 1963. 

Id. A proposito dei documenti di Pathyris 
II. Ibid. 

W. F. ArsaicHr. The Beth-Shemesh Tablet 
in Alphabetic Cuneiform. Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Feb. 1964. 

D. R. Hues. An Alphabetic Cuneiform 
Tablet from Taanach (TT 433). Ibid. 

L. KH. Vır’sker. O dokumentakh naiden- 
nykh v  Nakhal-Khever [The Documents 
Found at Nakhal-Khever]. Vestnik drev, ist., 
no. I, 1964. 

N. Barer. Deux inscriptions samaritains 
Es région de Naplouse. Rev. biblique, Jan. 
1964. 

R. B. Y. Scorr. Shekel-fraction Markings on 
Hebrew Weights. Bull. 4m. Schools Ortental 
Research, Feb. 1964. 

DonaLp W. BRADEEN. Athenian Casualty 
Lists. Hesperia, Jan. 1964. 

W. Kenoeick Prircmerr. The Height of 
the Lapis Primus. Ibid. 

Id. Epigraphica Restituta. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Jan. 1964. 

EUGENE  VANDERPOOL. More [Inscriptions 
from the Phokikon. Hesperia, Jan. 1964. 

Forpyrce W. Mrrcher. A Note on IG 112 
370. Phoenix, Spring 1964. 

Sergio Dars. Dai papiri inediti della rac- 
colta milanese. Aegyptus, Jan. 1963. 

MARIANGELA VANDONI. Cessione di Terreno 
(P. Mil. Vogliano). Parola del Passato, no. 
93, 1963. 

L. A. Er'wrrskn. O maloizuchennykh ili 
utrachennykh grecheskikh nadpisiakh Severn- 
ogo Prichernomor'ia [The Poorly Studied or 
Lost Greek Inscriptions of the Northern Shore 
PE Black Sea]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 1, 
1964. 

P. O. KanvsuxovsEkm. Zametki po numiz- 
matike antichnogo Prichernomor'ia [Notes on 
the Numismatics of the Ancient Black Sea 
Litoral]. Ibid. 

Ruporr Ecorr. Nochmals die Inschrift des 
Floronius. Jahresh. d. Österreich. Archäol. 
Inst. Wien, XLV, 1960 [pub. 1963]. 

Henrix ZILLIACUS. Fornkristna inskrifter i 
Rom såsom forskningsobjekt [epigraphy]. 
Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 4, 1963. 
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M. A. Levi. Iscrizioni relative a collegia 
dell'età imperiale. Athenaeum, no. 3-4, 1963. 

L. I. Kazamova and V. V. KROPOTKIN. 
‘Podrazhaniia rimskim zolotym monetam n- 
HI vv. n. €. [Imitations of Roman Gold Coins 
of the 2d-3d Century of Our Era]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. I, 1964. 

P. Verne. Epigraphica. Latomus, Jan. 1964. 

Ernst DoBLHoFER. Eine Grenzregelung in 
Kilikien. Jahresh. d. Österreich. Archäol. Inst. 
Wien, XLV, 1960 [pub. 1963]. 

Y Joser Kem and Gustav Maresch. Epi- 
graphische Nachlese zu Miltners Ausgrabungs- 
berichten aus Ephesus. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


Cart H. KrarLına. A New Greek Inscrip- 
tion from Antioch on the Orontes. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Apr. 1964. 

Hans PETERSEN. The Earliest Christian In- 
scriptions of Egypt. Class. Philol., July 1964. 

Erwin R. GoopenoucH. An Early Christian 
Bread Stamp. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 1964. 


BOOK 
Harwoop, RıcHarp MANSFIELD. Ancient 


Greece and the Near East. New York: David 
McKay. 1964. Pp. xii, 626. $7.50. Textbook. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm, Wariburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Percy Exner ScHgAMM. Literaturbericht: 
Mittelalter. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., Apr. 
1964. 

CRISTIANE Tıssanf. Bibliographie de la 
France méridionale. Ann. du Midi, no. s, 
1963. 

Hersert Hrusıc. Beobachtungen über das 
Hochschulwesen und über Forschungen zur 
mittelalterlichen europäischen Geschichte ın 
Japan. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. Unterr., Mar. 1964. 

Lrorp W. and B. A. DaLY. Some Techniques 
in Mediaeval Latin Lexicography. Speculum, 
Apr. 1964. 

GznnanT B. LapNzz. Greatness in Mediaeval 
History. Cazholic Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

W. Beare. See Ancient list. 

R. AcacHEe, Aerial Reconnaissance in Pic- 
ardy. Antiquity, June 1964. 

H. Van WERVEKE. A-t-il existé des fortifica- 
tions à Saint-Omer anterieurement à 878—881? 
Rev. belge, no. 4, 1963. 

DowNarp R. Keirer. De Origine Feudorum: 
The Beginnings of an Historical Problem. 
Speculum, Apr. 1964. 

Percy E. Schramm. Karl der Grosse: Denk- 
art und Grundauffassungen—Die von ihm 
bewirkte Correctio [“Renaissance”]. Hist, 
Zeitsch., Apr. 1964. 

ALEXANDER V. RiasANOVsEY. See Northern 
Europe list. 

Hersert Lupar. Reichspolitik und Piasten- 
staat um die Jahrtausendwende. Saeculum, nos. 
3-4, 1963. 

P.-A. AMARGIER, La capture de saint Maieul 
de Cluny et Pexpulsion des Sarrasins de Pro- 
vence. Rev. bénédictine, nos. 3-4, 1963. 

EpMoND-RENE Lasawpz. “Mirabilia Mundi”: 
Essai sur la personalité d'Otton III. Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 1963. 

Louis CARLEN. Die Kreuzzugsbewegung im 
Wallis. Zettsch. f. Schweiz. Kirchengesch., nos. 
2-3, 1963. 


Hans PFEIRER. Die Gelnhiuser Urkunde: 
Ein Beispiel für die Quelienbehandlung an der 
E Gesch. 1. Wiss. u, Unterr., May 
1964. 

R. H. C. Davis. What Happened in Stephen's 
"om 1135-1154. History (London), Feb. 
1964. 
1d. Geoffrey de Mandeville. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1964. 

Corr F. Btmsr. Prayers and Charms in 
um Middle English Scrolls. Speculum, Apr. 
1964. 

STEPHEN G. NicHozs, Jr. Discourse in Frois- 
sart’s Chroniques. Ibid. 

KaroL Gónzskr. L'Ordre Teutonique: Un 
nouveau point de vue, Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 
1963. 

Lester K. LrrruE. Saint Louis’ Involvement 
with the Friars. Church Hist., June 1964. 

Gene A. Brucke. The Structure of Pa- 
trician Society in Renaissance Florence. Col- 
loguium, Apr. 1964. 

C. T. Arıman. Alan Kirketon: A Clerical 
Royal Councillor in Normandy during the 
English Occupation in the Fifteenth Century. 
Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1964. 


BYZANTINE AND ORIENTAL 


PETER CHaranıs. How Greek Was the By- 
zantine Empire? Bucknell Rev., May 1963. 

Louis Bazin. Man and the Concept of His- 
tory in Turkish Central Asia during the Eighth 
Century. Diogenes, Summer 1963. 

N. Orxonomipts. La dernière volonté de 
Léon VI au sujet de la tétragamie. Byzantin. 
Zeitsch., July 1963. 

CLAUDE Canen. Points de vue sur la “Révo- 
lution abbáside.” Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

E. Lapewic PETERSEN. Studies on the His- 
toriography of the Ali-Muawiyah Conflict. 
Acta Orientalia, nos. 3-4, 1963. 

Franz RosenTHAL, Gifts and Bribes: The 
an View. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Apr. 15, 
1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


SHELOMO Dov GorrziN. The Social Services 
of the Jewish Community as Reflected in the 
rs Geniza Records. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan. 
I 

^d. A Letter from Seleucia (Cilicia). Spectt- 
lum, Apr. 1964. 

Pentri Aatro. Der Name und das Siegel 
Cinggis-Khans. Acta Orientalia, nos. 3-4, 1963. 

G. J. Tmeocharıpes. Die Apologie der ver- 
urteilten Höchsten Richter der Römer. Byzan- 
tin. Zeitsch., July 1963. 

P. 3. NORDHAOEN. The Mosaics of the Great 
Palace of the Byzantine Emperors. Ibid. 

T A. Trypanis. Byzantine Oral Poetry. 
Ibid. 

F. M. Barros. A Delegate of the Hussite 
Church to Constantinople in 1451-1452. By- 
zantinoslavica, no. 2, 1963. 

Franz BABINGER. Lorenzo de’ Medici e la 
Corte ottamana, Arch. stor. ital., no. 2, 1963. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Dante THorner. L'économie le a 
concept pour l'histoire économique. Ann.: 
soc., civil., May-June 1964. 

JANE Savers. The Judicial Activities of the 
General Chapters, I. Jour. Eccles, Hist., Apr. 
1964. 

G. Sıv£&rr. Les éléments du prix de revient 
du vin acheté pour les comtes de Hainaut et 
l'évolution des prix au cours de l'année-récolte 
(xiv* siécle-début du xv* siècle). Rev. belge, 
DO. 4, 1963. 

M. M. Posran. The Costs of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Past and Present, Apr. 1964. 

. Colin Morris. A Consistory Court in the 
Middle Ages. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Ewart Lewis. King above Law? “Quod 
ud Placuit" in Bracton. Speculum, Apr. 
1964. 

Gemma Miami. L'économie lombarde aux 
xiv et xv* siècles: Une exception à la règle? 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May-June 1964. 

B. P. Wourrs. Henry VII' Land Revenues 
and Chamber Finance. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1964. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


TH. ScHierrer. Bericht über die Tätigkeit 
der Pius-Stiftung für Papsturkunden- und 
mittelalterliche Geschichtsforschung im Jahre 
1963. Schweiz. Zettsch. f. Gesch., no. 1, 1964. 

Enrico MoLNAR. Did Iro-Scottish Monks 
Introduce Christianity into Czechoslovakia? 
Anglican Theol. Rev., Jan. 1964. 

H. Srm.vesrre. A propos de l'épitaphe de 
Pévéque de Liège Durant (F roa5). Rev. 
belge, no. 4, 1963. 

Prerre Tousert. La vie commune des clercs 
aux xi'-xn* siècles: Un questionnaire. Rev. 
hist., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

J. "WoLLASCH. Qu'a signifié Cluny pour l'ab- 
baye de Moissac [and twenty more articles 
revolving around Moissac, by as many au- 
thors}? Ann. du Midi, no. 4, 1963. 
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Maurice CRANSTON. St. Thomas Aquinas 
as a Political Philosopher. History Today, May 
1964. 

GurLAUME Morzar. Grégoire XI et les 
Frères Mineurs. Arch. Franciscanum Hist., 
Oct.—Dec. 1963. 

CHanLEs K. Rosson. Meister Eckhart's 
Doctrine of God. Heythrop Jour., Apr. 1964. 

CLÉMENT Scmurrr. La pauvreté évangelique 
discutée au chapitre Observant de Bruges 
t: Arch. Franciscanum Hist., July-Sept. 
1963. 
J. F. Davis. Lollards, Reformers and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

JoserH Gr. The Fifth Session of the Coun- 
cil of Constance. Heythrop Jour., Apr. 1964. 

Pierre Bier. Le concordat de Bologne et la 
réforme tridentine. Gregoriana, no. 2, 1964. 

R. J. KwzcHr. The Concordat of 1516: A 
Re-assessment. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. 
Jour., no. I, 1963. 

RAINER Pineas. See British list. 

Joan Warwick MONTGOMERY. Sixtus of 
Siena and Roman Catholic Biblical Scholarship 
in the Reformation Period. Arch. f. Reforma- 
Honsgesch., no. 2, 1963. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 


I P. SmeLpoN-WiLLrams. Bibliographical 
Note: A List of the Works Doubtfully or 
Wrongfully Attributed to Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1964. 

EDWARD GRANT, Jean Buridan: A Fourteenth 
Century Cartesian. Arch. internat. d’hist. des 
sci., July-Sept. 1963. 

ARNAUD TRET. Nouveaux visages de Pé- 
trarque. Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renats- 
sance, no. 1, 1964. 

Ernest H. WirxiNs. On the Evolution of 
Petrarch's Letters, Speculum, Apr. ‚1964. 

ANNE BAsaNoFF. L'emploi du papier à l'Uni- 
versité de Paris (1430-1473). Bibliotheque 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, no. 2, 1964. 

G. R. Porrer. Basel and the Renaissance. 
History Today, Apr. 1964. 

Hans Baron. Machiavelli's Development: À 
propos of the New Edition of Ridolfi’s Vita 
de Niccolò Machiavelli. Bibliothèque d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, no. 1, 1964. 

G. H. DANIELs, Jr. Knowledge and Faith 
in the Thought of Cornelius Agrippa. Ibid., 
no. 2, 1964. 

L£on-E. HarxiN. Une lettre d'Érasme per- 
due et deux fois retrouvée. Ibid. 

PETER FRAENKEL. Melanchtoniana Jubilaria, 
II. Ibid., no. 1, 1964. 

JEAN FnaPPrER. Structure et sens du Tristan: 
Version commune, version courtoise. Cahiers 
de civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 1963. 

SisTER MARY Joacun« HoLTHAUS. Character- 
istics of Beneventan [music] Notation in 
Medieval Manuscripts. Benedictine Rev., Jan. 
1964. 

Hans Weisert. Romanesque Architecture 
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un and Europe. Universitas, no. 3, 
1964. 

JACQUES STIENNON and Rrra LeyjEUNE. La 
légende arthurienne dans la sculpture de la 
cathédrale de Modéne. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, July-Sept. 1963. 

R. W. Lichrsown. Correggio and Begarelli: 
A Study in Correggio Criticism. Art Bul., 
Mar. 1964. 

Harry B. Gurman. Michelangelo’s Botschaft 
in der Sixtinischen Kapelle. Arch. Francis- 
canum Hist., July-Sept. 1963. 


BOORS 

Cures, S. B. Lancastrians, Yorkists, and 
Henry VII. New York: St Martin's Press. 
1964. Pp. xiv, 190. $6.00. 

Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk Mid- 
delalder fra Vikingetid til Reformationstid. 
Vol IX, Konge-Kyrkorummet. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1964. Pp. vii, 719, 8 
plates. D.kr. 65.00. 


Other Recent Publications 


Murer, Wurm. The Latins in the Le- 
vant: A History of Frankish Greece (1204- 
1566). Reprint; New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1964. Pp. xx, 675. $12.50. 

Powicke, Sir Maurice, e£ al. The Battle of 
Lewes, 1264: Its Place in English History. 
Essays. Foreword by Sm Turron BEAMISH. 
[Lewes, Eng.:] Friends of Lewes Society. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 124. Cloth 125.6d., paper 
75.6d. 

Rucciers, PauL G. Florence in the Age of 
Dante. The Centers of Civilization Ser. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. 
Pp. xiii, 194. $2.75. 

Srroick, CLEMENS, O.M.I. Unpublished The- 
ological Writings of Johannes Castellensis. 
Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press. 1964. 
Pp. ix, 200. 

Visca, CanLos. Los ideales y formas de la 
aventura en la edad media. Montevideo: Uni- 
versidad de la Repüblica, Facultad de Hu- 
manidades y Ciencias. 1963. Pp. 149. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


MAURICE ÁsurgY. Ordinary People in Stuart 
England, History Today, Mar. 1964. 

DonaLo R. Benson. Halifax and the Trim- 
mers. Huntington lib. Quar., Feb. 1964. 

N. F. Braxe. William Caxton's Reynard 
the Fox and His Dutch Original. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Mar. 1964. 

Joun Bossy. See General list. 

WiLLiAM A. and PuHyri: W. BULTMANN. 
The Roots of Anglican Humanitarianism: A 
Study of the Membership of the S.P.C.K. and 
the S.P.G., 1699-1720. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Mar. 1964. 

Doucras Busg. The Date of Milton's Ad 
Patrem. Mod. Philol., Feb. 1964. 

Ricmaro L. BusuwAN. English Franchise 
Reform in the Seventeenth Century. Jour. 
British Stud., Nov. 1963. 

WiLLIAM CoATESwORTH. Early Quakerism at 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Jour. Friends’ Hist. 
Soc., no. 3, 1963. 

ALLEN G. Dnus. An Elizabethan History 
P E Chemistry. Ann. Science, Mar. 
1962. 

Roserr C. ErLiorr. The Shape of “Utopia.” 
ELH, Dec. 1963. 

ARTHUR B. Fercuson. The Tudor Common- 
weal and the Sense of Change. Jour. British 
Stud., Nov. 1963. 

Berry Hi. The History of Jesus College, 
Oxford MS. ag. Medium Acvum, no. 3, 1963. 

Martın Horwzs. Shakespeare's London. 
History Today, Feb. 1964. 

WiwrTHROP S. Hunson. John Locke—Prepar- 


ing the Way for the Revolution. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Jost Hursrriep. Elizabethan England in 
the Year of Shakespeare's Birth. History To- 
day, Feb. 1964. 

GonpoN W. Jones. Robert Boyle as a Medi- 
cal Man. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar.—Apr. 1964. 

Roserr KRUEGER. The Publication of John 
Donne's Sermons. Rev, Eng. Stud., May 1964. 

WiLLIAM M. Lamont. Prynne, Burton, and 
the Puritan Triumph. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Feb. 1964. 

F. J. Levy. Making of Camden's “Britan- 
nia.” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renats- 
sance, no. I, 1964. 

JAMES G. McManaway. The Folger Shake- 
speare Library. Lib. Chron., Univ. of Pa., 
Spring 1964. 

R. E. W. MappisoN. The First Edition of 
Robert Boyle's Medicinal Experiments. Ann. 
Science, Mar. 1962. 

G. Marc'HADOUR. Thomas More, les arcanes 
d'un nom. Moreana, Feb, 1964. 

Ramer PrNzas. Robert Barnes's Polemical 
Use of History. Bibliotheque d’Humanisme ct 
Renaissance, no. 1, 1964. 

WiLLiam S. PoweLL. Carolina in the Seven- 
teenth Century: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Contemporary Publications. North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., Winter 1964. 

Sruarr E. Pratt. The Development of 
Equity in Tudor England. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

CAROLINE ROBBINS. Six Letters by Andrew 
Marvell. Etudes anglaises, no. 1, 1964. 

PATRICK ROMANELL. Some Medico-Philo- 
sophical Excerpts from the Mellon Collection 


Articles and Other Books Received 


of Locke Papers. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 
1964. 

J. S. RoskeLı. Perspectives in English Parlia- 
mentary History. Bull John Rylands Lib., 
Mar. 1964. 

Marie Scuirr. Die englische Biographik 
der frühen Stuartzeit 1603-1640. Anglia, pts. 
I, 2, 1963. 

EnNzsr SigLuck. Milton's Political Thought: 
The First Cycle. Mod. Philol., Feb. 1964. 

F. C. SexiNcELL. Unpublished Drawings of 
Tangier by Wenceslaus Hollar. Burlington 
Mag., Feb. 1964. 

WALTER I. TuaTTNER. God and Expansion 
in Elizabethan England: John Dee, 1527- 
1583. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Nrzving WiLLiAMs, The Duke in His 
Country: Thomas Howard, 4th Duke of Nor- 
folk, 1536-1572. History Today, Jan. 1964. 

Id. 'The Tribulations of John Bland, Mer- 
chant. London, Seville, Jamestown, Tangier, 
1643-1680. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan. 1964. 

Jonn F. WinsoN. Another Look at John 
Canne. Church Hist., Mar. 1964. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Raymonp W. Aussicht. Conciliarism in 
Anglicanism. Church Hist., Mar. 1964. 

OLIVE ANDERSON. See General list. 

W. H. G. AgwYTAGE. Foreign Influences in 
English Universities: Four Case Histories. 
Comp. Educ. Rev., Feb. 1964. 

A. AsPINALL, Extracts from Lord Hather- 
ton's Diary [1831-31]. Parliamentary A., 
Spring 1964. 

Kixossurc Banorr. Christianity and Vic- 
torian Religious Confessions. Mod. Lang. 
Quar., Mar. 1964. 

R. S. Boumpurey. Alexander Smith's Ac- 
count of the Discovery of East Antarctica, 
1841. Geog. Jour., Mar. 1964. 

DaviD Brooxs. The Opposition to Sunday 
Rail Services in North-Eastern England, 1834- 
1914. Jour. Transport. Hist., Nov. 1963. 

Donau C. Bryant. Rhetorical Criticism in 
The Middlesex Journal, 1774. Quar. Jour. 
Speech, Feb. 1964. 

B. T. Bunrine. John Morton (1781-1864): 
A Neglected Pioneer of Soil Science. Geog. 
Jour., Mar. 1964. 

W. B. CanNocHAN. Gulliver's Travels: An 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Mod. 
Lang. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

Norman JosEpH Carm, Jr. Berkeley's Suc- 
cessful Failure. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Mar. 1964. 

NicHotas R. Crirrorp. Britain, America, 
and the Far East, 1937-1940: A Failure in 
Cooperation. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1963. 

Jonn Copzzann. An Essex Turnpike Gate. 
Jour. Transport Hist., Nov. 1963. 

RosERT Craic. The African Guano Trade. 
Mariner's Mirror, Feb. 1964. 
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D. Day. Boswell, Corsica, and Paoli. Eng. 
Siud., Feb. 1964. 

Davio J. DeLaura. Arnold and Carlyle. 
PMLA, Mar. 1964. 

Id. Three Matthew Arnold Letters. Lib. 
Chron., Univ. of Texas, Spring 1964. 

James HAMILTON Doccartr. Gibbon's Eye- 
sight. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., pt. 5, 
1963. 

ELIZABETH DuRrxEE. The Barren Years: A 
Further Consideration of Jahnson’s Prejudice 
against Scotland. Jour. Rutgers Univ, Lib., 
Dec. 1963. 

J. K. Epwarbs. The Gurneys and the Nor- 
wich Clothing Trade in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Jour. Friends Hist. Soc., no. 3, 1963. 

RoserTr D. Fourkr. Life in the Dying 
World of Sail, 1870-1910. Jour. British Stud., 
Nov. 1963. 

OLIver Franks. Britain and Europe. Ded- 
alus, Winter 1964. 

Louis B. Frewer. Rhodes House Library: 
Its Function and Resources. Addenda 1959-62. 
Bodleian Lib. Rec., Jan. 1964. 

Jonn M. Gunman. Some Bristol Channel 
Trading Sloops. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 1964. 

STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD. Castlereagh and the 
Peace of Europe. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 
1963. l 

H. Hanax. T. G. Masaryk's Journalistic 
Activity in England during the First World 
War. Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

G. Mervyn Howe. A National Atlas of 
Disease Mortality in the United Kingdom. 
Geog. Jour., Mar. 1964. 

M. Howz. The Transport Act, 1962, and 
the Consumers’ Consultative Committees. 
Pub. Admin., Spring 1964. 

J. R. T. Hucuzs. Measuring British Eco- 
nomic Growth. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1964. 

M. C. Huzsr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Con- 
servatives and the Succession to John Bright, 
1886-89. Hist. Jour., no. I, 1964. 

STANLEY Jones. Hazlitt in Edinburgh: An 
Evening with Mr. Ritchie of The Scotsman. 
Études anglaises, Jan.—Mar. 1964. 

WirsuR D. Jones. Blyden, Gladstone and 
the War. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Paul KaurMAN. Reading Vogues at Eng- 
lish Cathedral Libraries of the Eighteenth Cen- 
m Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Mar., Apr. 
1964. 

James G. KeLLas. The Liberal Party and 
the Scottish Church Disestablishment Crisis. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1964. 

P. A. Locxwoon. Milner’s Entry into the 
War Cabinet, December 1916. Hest. Jour., no. 
I, 1964. 

H. W. McCreapy. Home Rule and the 
Liberal Party, 1899-1906. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Sept. 1963. 

DovaLas McKie. On Some MS. Copies of 
Black's Chemical Lectures—IV, Ann. Science, 
June 1962. 
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Sm George Marrasvy. The Civil Service 
Commission: Its Place in the Machinery of 
Government, Pub. Admin., Spring 1964. 

STANDISH Mracnam. The Evangelical In- 
heritance. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1963. 

RusseLL S. MorTIMER. Quaker Printers, 
1750-1850. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., no. 3; 
1963. 

Joan W. Ossoane. William Cobbett and 
English Education in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. Hist. Educ. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

K. S. Pastexa. The British Press and the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., Dec. 1963. 

KENNETH M. Peck. See United States list. 

D. S. Porter. Three Unpublished Conver- 
sations with Nassau Senior. Bodleian Lib. Rec., 
Jan. 1964. 

M. F. Luoyp Pricnarn. Wakefield Changes 
His Mind about the “Sufficient Price.” Inter- 
nat. Rev. Soctal Hist., pt. 2, 1963. 

Austin RANNEY, Inter-Constituency Move- 
ment of British Parliamentary Candidates, 
1951-1959. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar. 1964. 

Jorn RavwmoNp. Gronow's Reminiscences. 
History Today, Jan. 1964. 

MicHAEL Roperts. See General list, 

Ricuangp Rosg. Parties, Factions and Tend- 
encies in Britain. Polit. Stud., Feb. 1964. 

Jenna B. SANDERS. George Whitefield Two 
Hundred and Twenty-five Years after His 
First American Visit: An Interpretation. Geor- 
gia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

G. N. Sanperson. England, Italy, the Nile 
Valley and the European Balance, 1890-91. 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1964. 

KENNETH Scorr, Britain Loses Natchez, 
1779: An Unpublished Letter. Jour. Mississippi 
Hist., Feb. 1964. 

BARRY SLEPIAN. Some Forgotten Anecdotes 
aan Swift. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Jan. 
1964. 

F. G. SrAMBROOK. A British Proposal for the 
Danubian States: The Customs Union Project 
of 1932. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec. 1963. 

New R. Srour. Captain Kennedy and the 
Stamp Act. New York Hist., Jan. 1964. 

E. G. Wzsr. Adam Smith's Two Views on 
the Division of Labour. Economica, Feb. 1964. 

P. T. Wusxerer. The Development of 
Shipping Services to the East Coast of Suther- 
land. Jour. Transport Hist., Nov. 1963. 

Trevor WiLsoN. The Coupon and the 
British General Election of 1918. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Oscar O. WiwTHER. English Migration to 
the American West, 1865-1900. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Feb. 1964. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


. Huan G. J. Arrken. Government and Busi- 
ness in Canada: An Interpretation, Bus, Hist. 
Rev., Spring 1964. 

Josera A. Boupreau. Western Canada’s 


Other Recent Publications 


“Enemy Aliens” in World War One. Alberta 
Hist. Rev., Winter 1964. 

J. W. Boyıe. The Belfast Protestant Associa- 
tion and the Independent Orange Order, 1901- 
10. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1962. 

Francois CROUZET. Commerce et empire: 
L'expérience britannique. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

L. P. Curtis, Jr. Government Policy and 
the Irish Party Crisis, 1890-92. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Sept. 1963. 

M. N. Das. Impact of Liberal Victory in 
Britain on Indian Politics: 1905-6. Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Dec. 1963. 

CRAUFURD D. GoopwiN. Economists and 
Railways in Colonial Australia. Jour. Transport 
Hist., Nov. 1963. 

G. R G. HawzLy. Richard Temple and the 
Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1964. 

James LariMzR. The Apprenticeship System 
in the British West Indies. Jour. Negro Educ., 
Winter 1964. i 

A. R. M, Lower. Lawrence H. Gipson and 
the First British Empire: An Evaluation. Jour. 
British Stud., Nov. 1963. 

Perer MAarRaLL. The First and Second 
British Empires: A Question of Demarcation. 
History (London), Feb. 1964. 

Id. See General list. 

Marx Nams. "Ants, Muskeetoes, Flies and 
Stinking Chints”: The British Battle against 
Disease in India. Western Humanities Rev., 
Winter 1964. 

SAMUEL N, NwaBara. British Foundation of 
Nigeria: A Saga of Hardship, 1788-1914. 
Civilisations, no. 3, 1963. 

Brıan C. SMITH. Sir Henry Maine and the 
Government of India (1862-87). Jour. Indian 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

ALAN A. Tarr. The Public Sector in Ireland. 
National Tax Jour., Mar. 1964. 

R. L. Varseney. Government-Business Rela- 
tions in India. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1964. 

Rosert Emmer WaLL, Je. See United 
States list. 

W. H. Warrevey. The Establishment of the 
Moravian Mission in Labrador and British 
EFi 1763-83. Canadian His. Rev., Mar. 
1964. 

J. R. H. Wresur. H. H. Stevens and the 
Reconstruction Party. Ibid. 

Mi.pRED Wretrs-SmirH. The Business of 
the East India Company, 1680-1681. Indian 
Econ. and Soc. Hist. Rev., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Writings on Irish History, 1962; with Ad- 
denda, 1960-61. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1963. 


BOOKS 


CareLess, J. M. S. Canada: A Story of 
Challenge. Rev. ed.; New York: St Martin's 
Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 444. $3.95. 

Mies, LeLAND. John Colet and the Platonic 
Tradition. Fishers with Platonic Nets, Vol. I. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


3 Salle, Il.: Open Court. 1961. Pp. xix, 239. 
$4.50. 

Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 
16, Pre-Conquest Papers. Ottawa: Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, Manuscript Division. 1964. 
Pp. 67. 

Pucu, R. B. The Records of the Colonial 
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and Dominions Offices. Public Record Office 
Handbooks, No. 3. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1964. Pp. v, 118. $2.00. 

RourH, C. R. N. Who's Who in History. 
Vol. II, England, 1485 to 1603. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. xii, 476. $7.50. 


France 


Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


CoNsTANCE I. SMITH. Jean Bodin and Corm- 
o Law. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 
1964. 

BERNARD BABBICHE. Une tentative de ré- 
forme monétaire à la fin du régne d'Henri IV: 
L'édit d'août 1609. xvu* siècle, no. 61, 1963. 

Jonn B. Worr. The Reign of Louis XIV: 
A Selected Bibliography of Writings since the 
War of 1914-18. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1964. 

L. J. Lexar, S. O. Cist. Moral and Material 
Status of French Cistercian Abbeys in the 
Seventeenth Century. Analecta sacri ordini 
cist., no. 3-4, 1963. 

PIERRE COUPERIE. Les marchés de pour- 
voierie au xvu’ siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
May-June 1964. 

PırıLmppr ErLancgr. Un deuxième cen- 
tenaire: Défense de la Marquise de Pompa- 
dour. Historia, Apr. 1964. 

Duc pr Lévis-Mmeror. Le Maréchal de 
Villars, courtisan, guerrier et pacificateur. Ibid., 
May 1964. 

James D. Harpy, Jr. French Jesuit Mission- 
aries and the Enlightenment. Bucknell Rev., 
Mar. 1964. 

Pierre GroscLAupe. La pensée politique de 
Diderot. Rev. polit. et parl., Mar. 1964. 

FRANK A. Karxer. The Effect of Censor- 
ship on Diderot’s Encyclopedia. Lib. Chron., 
Univ. of Pa., Winter 1964. 

RicHaRD N. Scuwas. Un encyclopédiste 
huguenot: Le Chevalier de Jaucourt. Bull, 
hist. et litt. soc. de Vhist. du Protestantisme 
fr., Apr.-June 1962. 

Raven L. KzrcHaM. France and American 
Politics, 1763-93. Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1963. 

AruwN Davies. The Origins Of the French 
Peasant Revolution of 1789. History (Lon- 
don), Feb. 1964. 

Marc BouLoiEAU. Voeux et griefs saumu- 
rois lors des élections aux Etats généraux do 
1789. Actes du 87° Cong. nat. des soc. savantes, 
1963. 

"Migne Hurr. Puisaye d'après les archives 
anglaises. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

RoBERT ScHNERB. Les administrateurs de la 

Côte d'Or et le Salut public en 1793. Ibid. 


Jean Turanp. La Légion de police de Paris 
sous la Convention thermidorienne et le Direc- 
toire. Ibid. 

Roserr LronAND. A propos des désertions 
sous la Révolution et l'Empire. Rev. du Nord, 
Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

ANDRÉ CasrELor. Echos de l'histoire: Il y a 
X50 ans. Mars 1814. Historia, Mar. 1964. 

Id. Echos de l'histoire: Avril 1814. Ibid., 
Apr. 1964. 

Vincent W. Beach, The Polignac Ministry: 
A Re-evaluation. Univ. of Colorado Stud., 
Jan. 1964. 

Jean ViaLenc. Une formation originale 
dans l'arnée de la Restauration: La “Légion- 
Regiment” de Hohenlohe. Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

René Tresse. La limitation du droit d'asile 
à Nice au xix' siècle (1815-35). Rev. d’hist. 
Éc. et soc., no. 4, 1963. 

Id. Contrebande maritime à Nice au xıx® 
siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

BERTRAND GiLLE. Les crises vues par la 
presse économique et financière (1815-1848). 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Jan-Mar. 1964. 

W. J. Fiseman. Louis Auguste Blanqui: 
en of Revolution. History Today, June 
1964. 

Leo A. Lousire. French Left-Wing Radicals 
and the Law as a Social Force, 1870-1900. 
Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1964. 

FRANÇOISE GAUCHER-TONNELIER, Les séna- 
teurs de Meurthe-et-Moselle (1876-1914). 
Ann. de l'Est, no. 4, 1963. 

James E. Warn. The French Cardinals and 
Leo XIs Ralliement Policy. Church Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 

PnuirrPPE Simon. Le contróle des sociétés en 
France, Rev. polit. et parl., Apr. 1964. 

MARIE GRANET. 18 avril 1904: Jaurès publie 
l'Humanité. Rev. soc., Apr. 1964. 

HENRY KANTER., 1914: France before the 
Lights Went Out. Contemp. Rev., June 1964. 
. GÉNÉRAL pe Cossé-Brissac. L'armée alle- 
mande dans la campagne de France de 1940. 
Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1964. 

Guy Raissac. Un enlèvement en pleine 
campagne [à propos of Weygand]. Historia, 
Apr. 1964. 
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Joun M. Harenr, Jr. Forces aériennes fran- 
çaises, I. Rev. mensuelle de l'armée de l'a, 
Dec. 1963. 

Denis Marc. Les lécons du recensement 
démographique d'avril 1962. Rev. soc., Apr. 
1964. 

R£cıs NeYreT. Lyon centre culturel. Rev. 
deux mondes, Apr. 15, 1964. 

Henn FnRÉvi.LE. Rennes, ville pilote. Rev. 
polt. et parl., Apr. 1964. 

Jean-François KESLER. Les anciens élèves 
de l'École Nationale d'administration [article 
on social structure]. Rey. fr. de sci. polit., 
Apr. 1964. 

BERNARD GOURNAY. Un groupe dirigeant de 
la société frangaise: Les grands fonctionnaires 
[article on social structure]. Ibid. 

Vincent W. Beach. De Gaulle's France: 
The French Election and the Role of France 
in Europe and the World. Western Humani- 
ties Rev., Spring 1964. 

Anon. Evian, deux ans aprés. Rev. polt. et 
parl., Apr. 1964. 


Other Receni Publications 


Pierre Roustive. La France et l'O.T. A.N. 
Rev. de déf. nat., May 1964. 

Bull. de la Fédération d sociétés hist. et 
archéol. et de l'lle-de-France, U, 1963. Bibli- 
ography on history of Paris. 


DOCUMENTS 


D. J. Bursszrer. Lettres inédits de Sully aux 
trésoriers généraux de France à Caen (1599- 
1610). Ann. de Normandie, Dec. 1963. 

Déclaration de Léon Blum. Rev. soc., Fcb.- 
Mar. 1964. 

ANNIE Krieger. Léon Blum au Congrés de 
Tours. Ibid. 


BOOKS 

N£r£, Jacques. Le Boulangisme et la presse. 
Collection Kiosque, No. 26. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1964. Pp. 237. 8.50 fr. 

WiLLiAMs, Apam G. The Heat of the Sun: 
The Life of the Duke de Lauzun (1633-1723), 
Favorite of Louts XIV. New York: Pageant 
Press. 1963. Pp. 295. $5.00. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


Juan Mzrcaper Risa. Veinticinco años de 
historiografía catalana: A propósito de la se- 
gunda edición de la “História de Catalunya,” 
de F. Soldevila, Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Tomás Morar. El P. Antonio Pérez Goyena 
y la historia de la teología española. Rev. esp. 
de teología, no. 2, 1963. 


Peoro Marrínez MonraNts. Relaciones 
castellano-mamelucas, 1283-1382. Hispania, 
Oct.-Dec. 1963. 


ALEXANDRE ALVES. A assinatura de Fernão 
Lopes num documento do Arquivo Distrital 
de Viseu. Betra Alta, no. 1, 1962. 

J. CABEZUDO Astram. Los conversos de 
Barbastro y el apellido "Santángel" Sefarad, 
no. 2, 1963. 

. M. Santiago RopnícuEZ. Noticias generales 
y un dato inédito para la biografía de Vasco 
Díaz 'Tanco, de Fregena, en relación con 
Canarias. Estud, extremeños, no. 2, 1962. 

Horacio Mora Arfvaro. La orden de 
Santiago en tierras de Extremadura. Ibid., 
no. I, 1962. 

Ramón Orero Peoraro. La encomienda de 
Beade de la Orden de Malta. Cuad. estud. gall- 
egos, no. 54, 1963. 

ManueL Basas. La hacienda de Simón Ruiz. 
Bol. Inst. Fernán González, no. 1, 1963. 

José Luis Cano DE Garnoquí. España y los 
estados italianos independientes en 1600. His- 
panía, Oct—Dec, 1963. 

José López Navío. Nuevos datos sobre Pedro 
de Valencia y su familia. Estud. extremeños, 
no. 3, 1962. 


ALVARO CasriLLO. Dans la monarchie es- 
pagnole du xvn* siècle: Les banquiers portu- 
gais et le circuit d'Amsterdam, Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Mar.—Apr. 1964. 

E AProLIr. Mystiques portugais du 
xvm’ siècle: Jacobeens et Sigillistes. Ibid., 
Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

Lucena E VaLE. Viseu do século xvur nos 
livros de Actas da Cámara: Livro de Acordos 
da Cámara de Viseu. Beira Alta, no. 1, 1962. 

AMANDO MELÓN. Provincias e intendencias 
el la peninsular España del xv. Estud. geog., 
Aug. 1963. 

F. Marrí Camps. Impresiones madrileñas de 
un joven ciudadelano a fines del siglo xvin. 
Rev. de Menorca, July-Sept. 1962. 

I. A. Martinez CAcHERO. La ciudad de 
Oviedo y su concejo en 1749. Bol. Inst. estud. 
asturianos, nos. 48, 49, 1963. 

ANTONIO MEIJIDE Paro. La antigua minería 
de estaño en el Valle de Monterrey [18th 
century]. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 55, 1963. 

Epuarpo CORREDERA. La escuela histórica 
avellanense. Analecta sacra tarraconensia, 
XXXV, 1963. 

Juan LLABRES. Nuevas noticias sobre el corso 
menorquín [1793, 1806-1809]. Rev. de 
Menorca, Jan—Mar. 1963. 

Luis Sierra. La caída del primer ministro 
Urquijo en 1800. Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

P.-J. Guinard. La société espagnole au dé- 
but du xix* si&cle. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 
3, 1963. 

M. ALveLos. Repercussóes da primeira in- 
vasáo francesa em Viseu: O brasão da Fonte de 
Santa Cristina. Betra Alta, no. 2, 1962. 
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Hersert Kocan. El diario de Juan Jacobo 
David Otto, militar en España en el año 1810. 
Bol. r, acad. de la hist., Jan.—Mar. 1963. 

F. LoscerTALES Asr. Historia política y 
militar de Sevilla en los primeros quince años 
del siglo xix. [cont.]. Arch. hispalense, Mar.— 
Apr. 1963. 

VALENTÍN DE LA Cruz. Hordenanzas del 
Buen Gobierno en esta Villa de Quintanapalla 
formad en el año 1817. Bol. Inst. Fernán Gon- 
sález, no. 1, 1963. 
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AMANDO MeLón. La división provincial de 
1833, erroneamente calificada. Bol, r. acad. de 
la hist., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

J. P. Vera Camacho. Extremadura, hace un 
siglo. Estud. extremeños, no. 1, 196a. 

José CEPEDA AnÁn. La figura de Sagasta en 
la restauración. Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Jean-Pierre Prrer. L'histoire à l'épreuve 
de la guerre d'Espagne. Ann.: Ée., soc., civil., 
Jan.—Feb. 1964. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen, Rutgers University 


ARTICLES 


J. Guisen. De houdenisse in het oud- 
Vlaamse recht, Tijd. voor Rechtsgesch., no. 3, 
1963. 

S. J. LenseLINx. Het Wilhelmus, een andere 
interpretatie. Nieuwe Taalgids, no. 3, 1964. 

H. F. W. D. Fischer. De gemengde hu- 
welijken tussen Katholieken en Protestanten in 
de Nederlanden van de 16e tot de 18¢ eenw. 
Tijd. voor Rechtsgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

W. F. H. OLpewerr. De zelfkant van de 
Amsterdamse samenleving en de groei der 
bevolking (1578-1795). Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 
I, 1964. 

G. Kamenuts. Constantijn Huygens, bouw- 
heer of bouwmeester? Oud-Holland, no. 
3-4, 1962. 

Jean Torrar. Qui a inventé la bouteille 
de Leyde? Rev. hist, sci., July-Sept. 1963. 

Rosert WELLENS. Les projets d'établisse- 
ments d'une maison de force en Hainaut au 
xvim® siècle. Vie wallonne, no. 4, 1963. 

M. R. THIELEMANS. Deux institutions cen- 
trales sous le Régime français en Belgique: 
L'administration centrale et supérieure de la 
Belgique et le Conseil de gouvernement. Pre- 
mière partie, Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., 
no. 4, 1963. 

Eıis£r Leoros. La Wallonie malmédienne 
sous le régime prussien. Vie wallonne, no. 4, 
1963, no. I, 1964. 


Georges Corm. La protection simultanée 
des ceuvres littéraires en Belgique et en France 
sous l'empire de la loi du 25 janvier 1817. 
Tijd. voor Rechtsgesch., no. 4, 1963. 

P. Leonor. Une pétition de Liévin Bau- 
wens (1819). Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., 
no. 4, 1963. 

N. WiyNcAAnDs. Aan de bronnen van onze 
nationale Romantiek (Cornelis van Engelen). 
Nieuwe Taalgids, no. 2, 1964. 

ARNOLD BLOMBERG. United States and the 
Role of Belgium in Mexico, 1863-1867. His- 
torian, Feb. 1964. 

J. SrENcExs. L'apparition du libre examen 
à l'Université de Bruxelles, Rev. de l'Univ. de 
Bruxelles, Oct. 1963-Apr. 1964. 

J. Bartren. Théodore Verhaegen, la franc- 
maçonnerie et les sociétés politiques. Ibid. 

G. Haurr. Aantekeningen over de archieven 
van de Iste Internationale verzameld door het 
LS.B. Socialistische Standpunten, no. 1, 1964. 

E. Wanty. Improvisations de la liaison 
belgo-britannique du 1o à 18 mai 1940. Rev. 
d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1964. 

I. ScHörrer. Nieuwe richtingen in het his- 
> onderzoek. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 1, 
1964. 

E. H. Kossmann. Een crisis in de geschied- 
wetenschap [review article on H. Baudet, 
Operationele Geschiedenis (1963)]? Ibid. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar J. Falnes, New York University 


ARTICLES 


GósrA Franzen. The Development of Scan- 
dinavian Studies in the United States. Scan- 
dinavica, May 1964. 

Beanpr FenerLeY. Historikern och has stoff: 
Nägra ord med anledning av Johannes Sal- 
minens essay-samling. Finsk Tids., no. 3, 
1964. 

ALEXANDER V. RIABSANOVSKY. "Runaway 
Slaves" and “Swift Danes" in Eleventh Cen- 
tury Kiev. Speculum, no. 2, 1964. 


Per Svgaas ANDERSEN. Håkon Håkonsson 
den gamle for historiens domstol. Nord. Tids., 
no. I, 1964. 

Lars-ÁRNE Norsoro. [Review article on 
Sven Tagil, Valdemar Atterdag och Europa 
(Lund, 1962)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 
1964. 

HALLVARD TRATFEBERO. The Coat of Arms 
of Norway [historical survey]. Am. Scand. 
Rev., no. 2, 1964. 
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Hans GILLINGSTAM. Den svenska adelns 
antagande av sláktnamn [r4th-ı6th century]. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. x, 1964. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Et problem i norsk tre- 
lasthandel [17th century; English summary]. 
Hist, Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1964. 

Paavo Ravita. The Riddle of the Lapps. 
Am. Scand. Rev., no, a, 1964. 

Penrri RENVALL. Den finska kulturen i det 
.. kultursamarbett, Nord. Tids., no. I, 
1964. 

Sven Lunpxvisr. [Review article on Ake 
Hermansson, Karl IX och ständerna: Tron- 
frågan och forfattningsutvecklingen i Sverige 
1598-1611 (Uppsala, 1962)]. Hist. Tids, 
(Sw.), no. 1, 1964. 

Goran SETTERERANS. Konungabalken i Karl 
= 5 lagförslag: En handskriftundersökning. 
Ibid. 

Presen DoLLÍBRUP. Geheimekonseillet og 
danske kancelli 1690-95 [German summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 1, 1963. 

Nits SLETBAK, ing den svenske ok- 
kupasjonen i Oppdal i 1718: Armfeldt-toget 
og Oppdal. Heimen, no. 1, 1964. 

Harnxmnp Nivsen. Frigivelsen av tre ameri- 
kanske priseskip i Bergen 1779, og amerikan- 
ernes kray om erstatning. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), 


no. I, 1963. 
RoLr KanLsox., Gustav I:s planer pá en 
representationsreform 1789-1792.  Statsvet. 


Tids., nos. 2-3, 1963. 

Gustar UrrznsrROM. [Review article on 
Johan Hvidtfeldt, Kampen om ophevelsen af 
livegenskabet i Slesvig og Holsten 1795-1805 
(Viborg, 1963)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 
1964. 

K. G. HyeLméru8s. Biskop Carl Gustaf 
Nordin och fösamlingsorganisationen samt de 
ekonomiska förhållandena under biskopstiden 
i Härnösands stift 1805—1812. Statsvet. Tids., 
no. 5, 1963. 

Rune Hepman. Svenska tidningar 1809- 
1812: Prenumerationer, priser, upplagor. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. I, 1964. 

Axe. LiNVALD. Episoder af Christian Fred- 
eriks storpolitiske aktion i 1814 [English sum- 
mary]. Hist. Tidi. (Nor.), no. 1, 1964. 

Epvarp Burr. Christian Frederik og Fred- 
erik VI: Noen bemerkninger til Knut Myk- 
land. did. 

Knor Tvupt. “Until the Dovre Mountains 
Fall”: ı5oth Anniversary of the Norwegian 
Constitution. Norseman, no. I, 1964. 

HoLoex Hyernorr. Uddrag af Peder Brgn- 
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num Scavenius’ — Rejsedagbgger 1818-19. 
Danske Mag., no. 2, 1963. 

H. P. Cravsen. Preussens syn pá Danmark 
1846-48 [Von Canitz]. Ibid. 

Horser HjeLHoLT. Breve til konseilprzsi- 
dent A. W. Moltke fra Orla Lehmann om sit 
fangenskab sommeren 1849. Ibid. 

Trorıs Fink. 1864— Year of Destiny [for 
Denmark]. Dan. For. Off. Jour., May 1964. 

Tacr Kaanrsrep. Fra nationalliberalismens 
glanstid: Tre breve fra Vilhelm Rode. Jyske 
Saml., no. 2, 1964. 

PovL Bacor. [Review article on Viggo 
Sjgqvist, Peter Vedel, udenrigsministeriets di- 
rekigr 1865-1911 (Arhus, 1963)]. Hist. Tids. 
(Dan.), no. 1, 1963. 

Anon, Optegnelser af den tyske gesandt grev 
Ulrich Brockdorff-Rantzau, om begivenhederne 
i Danmark ved den fgrste verdenskrigs ud- 
brud. Jyske Saml., no. 2, 1964. 

HaLvpAN Kour. Norsk Komité for varig 
Fred 1915-1917: Dokumentasjon og person- 
lege minne. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1964. 

Eric TENGBERG, Per Albin Hansson och den 
politiska lögnen: Tre ögonblicksbilder, Szazsvet. 
Tids., no. 5, 1963. 

Heise KNunpsEN. Advarslen om 9. april 
[1940]: Forudsztninger og motiver. Jyske 
Saml., no. 2, 1964. 

Bırser Nerman. Förföljelserna mot den 
lutherska kyrkan i Balticum. So. Tids., no. 1, 
1964. 

Karev J. Honsri. Strategy and Techniques 
of Influence in Soviet-Finnish Relations. West- 
ern Pol. Quar., no. I, 1964. 

Eris BiogkLuND. The Balance in Northern 
Europe [and NATO]. Contemp. Rev., Mar. 
1964. 

Frantz W. Wzawpr. Danmark i 1962, Nord. 
Tids., no. 1, 1964. 

Per HARKERUP. Scandinavia's prios 
ing Forces for U. N. Foreign Aff., July 1964. 


BOOKS 


Asu, BERNARD. Norway 1940. London: Cas- 
scll. 1964. Pp. 340. 

Hauxaas, KAanz. Halvdan Kokt: Ein bibli- 
ografi. Historiske bibliografiar, No. 4. Oslo: 
Det Norske Samlaget. 1964. Pp. 187. Kr. 
25.00. 

Rasch, Aa. Niels Ryberg, 1725-1804: Fra 
bondedreng til handelsfyrste. Jysk Selskab for 
historie, sprog og litteratur, No, 12. Aarhus: 
Universitetsforlaget. 1964. Pp. 430. Kr. 28.50. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
GERMANY 


Hans Mar. Zur Genesis des Obrigkeits- 
staates in Deutschland. Stimmen der Zeit, Apr. 


1964. 


EDUARD ZreHen. Das Heilige Römische 
Reich in seinen Gliedern: Sinnbilder des 
körperschaftlichen Reichsgedanken 1400—1800. 
Arch. f. Frankfurts Gesch. und Kunst, XLVHI, 
1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


WiLBrzLw VoLkerr. Die Juden im Fürsten- 
tum Pfalz-Neuburg. Zemsch. f. bayerische 
Landesgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

RUDOLF ZINNHOBLER. Die Diózesanmatriklen 
des ehemaligen Grossbistums Passau. Jahrb. 
des oberösterreich. Musealvereins, CVII, 1962. 

HERMANN PereR Barra. Die Herrschaft 
Hingsingen. Zeitsch. f. die Gesch. der Saarge- 
gend, XU, 1962. 

MARTIN Scmurpr. Luthers Schau der Ge- 
schichte, Luther-Jahrb., XXX, 1963. 

LorHAr ScHwEeTLIx. Der hansisch-danische 
Landhandel und seine Träger [pt. 2]. Zeisch. 
d. Gesellschaft f. Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Geich., LXXXVIII, 1963. 

Hans i HILLERBRAND. Die Vorgeschichte 
der hessischen Wiedertäuferordnung von 1537. 
Zeitsch. f. Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 4, 
1963. 

Paul L. Marer. Caspar Schwenckfeld—A 
Quadricentennial Evaluation. Arch. f. Refor- 
mationgesch., no. 1, 1963. 

WorLrcaNG Brückner. Die Gegenreforma- 
tion im politischen Kampf um die Frankfurter 
Buchmessen. Arch. f. Frankfurts Gesch. und 
Kunst, XLVII, 1962. 

Kart 'T'HEMEL. Die älteste Berliner Kirchen- 
rechnung 1577-1578. Beitr. z. Kirchengesch. 
Deutschlands, IV, 1961. 

JoHan JSRGENSEN. Denmark's Relations with 
Lübeck and Hamburg in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1963. 

GeEorG JAEcKEL. Die kaiserliche Resolution 
für Schlesien zum Prager Friedensschluss vom 
30. Mai 1635 und das Ende des schlesischen 
Standestaates. Jahrb. f. schlesische Kirchen- 
gesch., New Ser., XLII, 1963. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Ständewesen und 
Merkantilismus in Schleswig-Holstein und 
Skandinavien, Vierteliabrsch.. f. Soztal- y. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., Jan. 1964. 

WOLFRAM FiscHer. Soziale Umschichtungen 
im Zeitalter der Frühindustnalisierung. Rev. 
Social Hist., pt. 3, 1963. 

Lesrer S. Kine. Stahl and Hoffmann: A 
Study in Eighteenth Century Animism. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1964. 

RICHARD VON DÜLMEN. ge einer gei- 
stigen Neuorientierung in Bayern zu Beginn 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. Zeitsch. f. bayerische 
Landesgesch., n0. 3, 1963. 

LrEsELOTT ERS. Die Neuordnung eines 
alten Bestandes am Beispiel der Kurmärkischen 
Kriegs- und Domänenkammer zu Berlin. 
Archivmitt., no. 5, 1963. 

WERNER WINKLER. Die Pädagogik von 
Joachim Georg Darjes (1714-1791) und ihre 
Bedeutung für die Entwicklung der Arbeiter- 
erziehung. Jahrb. f. Erziehungs- und Schul- 
gesch., III, 1963. 

RuvoLr Grunow, Tradition des preussischen 
Staatsbergbaues, Tradition, no. 2, 1964. 

Rocer Durraise. Les populations de la rive 
gauche du Rhin et le service militaire à la fin 
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de l'Ancien Régime et à l'époque révolution- 
naire. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 
WALTER Manz. Der Königlich-bayerische 


Zentralschulbücherverlag 1785 bis 1849 
(1905). Börsenbl. $. den deutschen Buchhandel 
(E ), no. 36, 1964. 


Warrer HusaTscH. Der Freiherr vom Stein 
in Memel 1807-1808. Mannheimer Hefte, no. 
2, 1963. 

Hans-Joachm ScHozps. Vom Yorckschen 
Korps zum Zarenhof. Zettsch. f. Religions- u 
Geistesgesch., no. 4, 1963. 

Upo Dräger. Die nationale Befreiungsbe- 
wegung des deutschen Volkes 1813/14, dar- 
gestellt an einigen Quellen des Deutschen 
Zentralarchivs, Abteilung Merseburg. Archiv- 
mitt., no. 6, 1963. 

HemurT Konic. Patriotische Erziehung vor 
150 Jahren. Jahrb. f. Erziehungs- und Schul- 
gesch., II, 1963. 

Croon. Bürgertum und Ver- 
waltung in den Städten des Ruhrgebiets im 
19. Jahrhundert. Tradition, no. 1, 1964. 

ALFRED Kocu. Deutsche Schiffs- und Seepo- 
sten. Arch. f. deutsche Postgesch., no. 1, 1964. 

Erwin H. Acxerknzschr. Johann Lucas 
Schoenlein, 1793-1864. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Apr. 1964. 

Hans-JoAcHım ScHoeps. U es aus 
den Tagebüchern Ludwig von Gerlachs. 
oa f. Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. I, 
1904 

REINHOLD JAURRING. Zur Geschichte des 
Predigerseminars in Altenburg. Beür. x. 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, IV, 1961. 

HARALD SCHINKEL. Armenpflege und 
Freiziigigkeit in der preussischen Gesetzge- 
bung vom Jahre 1842. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- 
u. Wirtichaftsgesch., Jan. 1964. 

Worraang KOLLMANN. Politische und so- 
ziale Entwicklung der deutschen Arbeiterschaft 
1850—1914. Ibid. 

KARL OBERMANN. Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Arbeiterbewegung nach der Revolu- 
tion von 1848/49. . . . Beitr. x. Gesch. d. 
deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, no. 4, 1961. 

Ernst Norte. Konservatismus und National- 
sozialismus. Zeitsch. f. Politik, Jan. 1964. 

Crristuan HeLrer. Über militärische Ein- 
flüsse auf die industrielle Entwicklung in 
Deutschland, Schmollers Jahrb., no. 5, 1963. 

Smoemar Quiitzsch. Russland und der 
erste Vorstoss Preussens nach Ostasien (1859- 
1862). Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. volks- 
demokratischen Länder, VII, 1963. 

I, Gowpa. Bismarck und der österreichisch- 
ungarische Ausgleich von 1867. Acta Historica 
(Budapest), no, 3-4, 1961. 

Urme Tar. Liberal Protestantism and the 
Jews in the Second Reich 1870-1914. Jewish 
Soc. Stud., Jan, 1964. 

Jousannes RössLer. Die Arbeitslosigkeit 
unter Berliner Arbeitern nach dem Gründer- 
krach. Beitr. x. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiter- 
bewegung, no. 5-6, 1963. 
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Joacum Mar. Der gemeinsame Kampf der 
deutschen und der polnischen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung in der Zeit des Sozialistengesetzes 1878— 
1890. Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. volks- 
demokratischen Länder, VII, 1963. 

Maxim Zerxin. Clara Zetkin als Erzieherin 
im Hause. Jahrb. f. Erziehungs- und Schul- 
gesch., III, 1963. 

J. C. G. Rómz. A Document of 1892 on 
Germany, Prussia and Poland. Hist. Jour., no. 
I, 1964. 

THropogE F, Marsure. Government and 
Business in Germany: Public Policy toward 
Cartels. Bus. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1964. 

Franz Lupwic Neuer. Friedrich Deckel: 
Ein Wegbereiter der Photoindustrie, Tradition, 
no. I, 1964. 

Joun K. ZEENDER. German Catholics and 
the Concept of an Interconfessional Party 
1900-1922. Jour. Central European Af., Jan. 
1964. 

WILHELM TREUE. [Gustav von Brüning's] 
“Erwägungen” zu Car] Duisburgs Denkschrift 
"Die Vereinigungen der deutschen Farben- 
ral [documentation]. Tradition, no. 1, 
1964. 

Pure K. Lonpesere. The German Naval 
Critique of the U-Boat Campaign, 1915-1918. 
Mil. Af., no. 3, 1963. 

RupoLr VIERHAOS. Die politische Mitte in 
der Weimarer Republik Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., Mar. 1964. 

Hayo HorzonN. Ursprünge und politischer 
Charakter der NS-Ideologie. Das Parlament, 
no. II, 1964. 

JürRGEN Spenz. Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Beitritts Deutschlands zum Volkerbund. Ibid., 
no. 19, 1964. 

RAIMUND WAGNER. Der Kampf um die 
proletarische Einheitsfront und Arbeiterregie- 
rung in Sachsen unmittelbar nach dem VIII. 
Parteitag der KPD [2 pts.]. Beitr. s. Gesch. d. 
deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, nos. 4, 5-6, 
1963. 

Nosser MapLocu. Der Kampf der KPD 
1925 gegen Locarnopakt und für eine demo- 
kratische und friedliche Aussenpolitik. Zeitsch. 
f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 1964. 

GERHARD ERRENFORTH. Chronik des schlesi- 
schen Kirchenkampfs in der nationalsoziali- 
stischen Zeit. Jahrb. f. schlesische Kirchen- 
gesch., New Ser., XLII, 1963. 

WALTER Laqueur. Nazism and the Nazis. 
Encounter, Apr. 1964. 

Lormar BeatHoLn. Das System des faschi- 
stischen Terrors in Deutschland und die 
Haltung der einzelnen Klassen und Volks- 
schichten. Zettsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. I, 
1964. 

Cornelia BERNING. Die Sprache des Na- 
tionalsozialismus [7 pts.]. Zestsch, f. deutsche 
Wortforschung, no. I, 1960-no. 1—2, 1963. 

ALFRED KaNToROWICZ. Der Fall Sievers. 
Der Monat, Mar. 1964. 

GUENTER Lewr. Pius XII, the Jews, and the 
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German Catholic Church. Commentary, Feb. 
1964. 

KanL-WoLroaNo Minsr. Die “Deutsche 
Rundschau” im Dritten Reich als Beispiel 
publizistischer Opposition unter totalitärer Ge- 
walt. Publizistik, Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

SABINE FEcHTER. Paul Fechter. Ibid. 

Hettmur Serer. Der Rektor als Führer. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zettgesch., Apr. 1964. 

George K, Romoser. The Politics of Un- 
certainty: The German Resistance Movement. 
Social Research, no. 1, 1964. 

Franz J. Wünsch. Das Werk Hüls: Ge- 
schichte der Chemischen Werke Hüls AG in 
Marl von 1938 bis 1949. Tradition, no. 2, 
1964. 

GERHARD NrrzscHg. Zum 25 Jahrestag der 
Berner Konferenz der Kommunistischen Partei 
Deutschlands. Bettr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung, no. 1, 1964. 

GorrHoLp Rrope. Das Protektorat Böhmen 
und Mähren. Das Parlament, no. 11, 1964. 

KARL Dönıtz. Die Schlacht im Atlantik in 
der deutschen Strategie des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges. Marine-Rundsch., Apr. 1964. 

WERNER PicHeL. Die Generaldirektion der 
Ostbahn in Krakau 1939-1945. Arch. f. Eisen- 
bahnwesen, no. 1, 1964. 

Jonn Haac. National Socialism in Action: 
The RKFDV and the Alvensleben-Schónborn 
Estate Case. Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Jacques Bariéry. La politique extérieure 
allemande dans l'hiver 1939-1940. Rev. hist., 
Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

CossÉ-Bzissac. L'armée allemand dans la 
campagne de France de 1940. Rev. d’hist. 
deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1964. 

MicHAEL FREUND. Hitler und sein Ecker- 
mann. Polit, Meinung, Feb. 1964. 

MARCELLE ÁnLeR-Bresse. Témoignages alle- 
mandes sur la guerre de partisans. Rev. d’hist. 
deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1964. 

Germaro Donat. Der Munitionsverbrauch 
der deutschen Wehrmacht im Feldzug gegen 
Sowjetrussland 1941 bis 1945 [3 pts.]. Alge- 
meine Schweiz. Militárzeitsch., Jan.—Mar. 1964. 

Diermar ScuoLz. Mensch und Geschichte in 
der Philosophie Karl Jaspers'. Gesch. 1. Wiss. 
t. Unterr., Apr. 1964. 

V. R. BznoHaHN. Die Entwicklung der 
Mensur in Nachkriegsdeutschland. Deutsche 
Universitätszeuung, Jan. 1964. 

KanL G. Bruchmann. Das Bundesarchiv in 
Koblenz. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. Unterr., Feb. 
1964. 

F. RıoLey. The Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Military Affairs in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Polit. Stud., Feb. 1964. 

Enrich Worrinas. Das Archivwesen der So- 
zialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands. Arch- 
tomitt., no. I, 1964. 

Günter Benser e£ al. Zur Bündnispolitik 
der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands. 
Beür. x. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung, no. I, 1964. 
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KarL Urgan. Die Herausbildung der Ak- 
tionseinheit und der demokratischen Selbstver- 
waltungsorgane unter der Führung der RPD 
in der Provinz Brandenburg (Ende April bis 
Anfang Juni 1945). Ibid., no. 5-6, 1963. 


AUSTRIA 

HeLmur J. MEzLER-ANDELBERG. Siegmund 
von Dietrichstein. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., 
no. 7, 1963. 

RuvoLr TiLL. Antonius Brus von Múglitz, 
1558-1563 Bischof von Wien. Wiener Ge- 
schichtsbl,, no. 1, 1964. 

Sondernummer zum 300. Geburtstag des 
rus Eugen. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit, 
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JOHANN HEINRICH BLUMENTHAL. Prinz Eu- 
gen als Präsident des Hofkriegsrates (1703- 
1713). Der Donauraum, no. 1, 1964. 

Perez BERGER et al, Die Pragmatische 
Sanktion und ihre Zeit. Ibid. 

ZBYNEK Mary. Die Leipziger Broschüren 
Ferdinand Schirndings. Jahrb, f. Gesch. d. 
s u. d. volksdemokratischen Länder, VII, 
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GuwNTHER E. RorHENBERG. The Struggle 
over the Dissolution of the Croatian Military 
Border, 1850-1871. Slavic Rev., Mar. 1964. 

Roman RospoLsxY. Archivalische Miszellen 
über O. Bauer. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 
3, 1963. 

HELLMUTH AUERBACH. Eine nationalsozia- 
listische Stimme zum Wiener Putsch vom 
a5. Juli 1934. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 
1964. 


SWITZERLAND 


MANFRED E. Wert. Englisch-baslerische 
Beziehungen zur Zeit der Renaissance in der 
Medizin, den Naturwissenschaften und der 
Naturphilosophie. Gesnerus, no. 3—4, 1963. 

FeLrx HasLEr. Johannes Bauhin d. J. (1541- 
1613). Ibid., no. 1-2, 1963. 

Josep ScHacHER. Luzerner Akten zur 
Geschichte katholischer Konvertiten, 1580- 
1780 [3 pts.]. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., nos. 1-4, 1963. 

Josern A. Kunmann. Die Naturforschung 
in Luzern im geisügen Aufbruch der Auf- 
klärung. Gesnerus, no. 3-4, 1963. 

PauLus WEISSENBERGER. Die Abtei Neres- 
heim und ihre Beziehungen zum Normalschul- 
wesen ım St. Galler Land zu Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts [2 pts.]. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. 
Kirchengesch., nos. 2-4, 1963. 

Kant Scurs. Bisher ungedruckte Briefe 
Johannes von Müllers. Schaffhauser Beitr. x. 
vaterlandischen Gesch., XL, 1963. 

Ein Jahrhundert Schweizerische Wirtschafts- 
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entwicklung [title of issue]. Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
f. d QUE und Statistik, Mar.-June 
1964. 

Farrz GLAUSER. Luzern und der Zürcher 
Putsch von 1839. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 4, 1963. 

Marc VuiLLEUMIER, Théophile Thoré et les 
Républicains refugiés en Suisse de 1849 à 
1851. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. I, 1964. 

EDMUND SILBERNER. Neues Material zur 

Geschichte der Genfer Espérance. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., pt. 3, 1963. 
‚ Water Lúrm. Die Struktur des Basler 
Grossen Rates von 1875 bis 1914 nach poli- 
tischer Parteizugehórigkeit und sozialer Rich- 
tung [a pts]. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. 
Altertumskunde, LXTI-LXIL, 1962-63. 

Der Weg der Schweiz 1914-1964 [title of 
issue]. Die Schweiz, XXXV, 1964. 

’ Ernst Emenzeizer. Der st. gallische 
Jungfreisinn 1915-1924. Polit. Rundsch., no. 
9-12, 1963. 
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Great Battles of History. Philadelphia: J. B. 
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GEISENDORF, PAUL-F, (pub. with an introd. 
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Alexandria, Va. No. 41, Records of German 
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ington, D. C.: National Archives, National 
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Administration. 1964. Pp. x, 160. 

Knox, T. M. (trans). Hegel: Political 
Writings. Introd. by Z. A. PELCZYNSKI. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. vii, 
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Neither Fear nor Hope: The Wartime Ca- 
reer of General Frido von Senger und Etterlin, 
Defender of Cassino. Trans. from the German 
by Geonoz MarcoLm. Foreword by B. H. 
LmpeLL Harr. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
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Ropes, Jonn E. Germany: A History. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1964. Pp. 
xvi, 703. $10.75. Textbook. 

UsnLmez, Kar and MarHmpz. Handbuch 
der Geschichte Österreich-Ungarns. Vol. 1, 
1526. 2d rev. cd.; Vienna: Verlag Hermann 
Böhlaus Nachf. for the Südostdeutsche Hi- 
storische Kommission. 1963. Pp. xv, 487. 
Cloth DM 46, paper DM 42. 
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Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College (Massachusetts) 


ARTICLES 


CHARLES VERLINDEN. Schiavitü ed economia 
nel Mezzogiorno agli inizi dell'età moderna. 
Ann. del Mezzogiorno, II, 1963. 

GENE A. Brucker, Sorcery in Early Renais- 
a Florence. Stud. in the Renaissance, X, 
1963. 

R. Ciasca. Borghesia e classi rurali nel 
Mezzogiorno durante il secolo xvin. Stor. e 
polit., no. I, 1963. 

GAETANO FALZONE. La Sicilia e il Meridione 
nella politica mediterranea di Carlo Borbone. 
Ann. del Mezzogiorno, III, 1963. 

ld. La Spagna e le condizioni umane e 
intellettuali della Sicilia nel secolo xvin. Arch. 
stor. ital., no. I, 1963. 

GIANFRANCO TORCELLAN. Un economista set- 
tecentesco: Giammaria Ortes. Riv. stor. ital., 
no. 4, 1963. 

GEORGES Bonnant. Pietro Giannone à Genève 
et la publication de ses oeuvres en Suisse au 
xvin* et au xix* siècles. Annali, Scuola speciale 
per Arch. e Bibl. dell'Università di Roma, no. 
1-2, 1963. 

AurzLio Maccuroro. L'economia politica di 
Melchiorre Gioia. Studi storici, no. 4, 1963. 

Errors Passznin. Il riformismo settecentesco 
e le tendenze revisionistiche della storia del 
Risorgimento. Alle origini del moto nazionale 
€ democratico in Italia. Cultura e scuola, no. 6, 
1962-63, no. 7, 1963. 

ALBERTO Cova, La vendita dei beni nazionali 
in Lombardia durante la prima e la seconda 
DOM Cisalpina, Econ. e stor., nos. 3, 4, 
1963. 

G. Dx Paoti. I Regno italico e la politica 
estera attraverso le figure e le opere dei 
protagonisti del tempo [with unpublished doc- 
uments]. Rendiconti. Ist. Lombardo (Classe 
di lett, e sci. mor. e stor.), no. I, 1962. 

Enzo Sciacca. Il fallimento dell'esperienza 
costituzionale del x812 in Sicilia. Ann. del 
Mezzogiorno, III, 1963. 

GIOVANNI GAMBARIN. Il Foscolo e la polizia 
austriaca, Giornale stor. della lett. ital., no. 3, 
1963. 

Erro Loporiwi. Il brigantaggio nel Lazio 
meridionale dopo la Restaurazione (1814- 
1825). Arch., Soc. romana di stor. patria, no. 
1-4, 1963. 

Harvpan Koer. Grunn-problem i italiansk 
historie (el Risorgimento). Hit. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 4, 1963. 

PigTRo STELLA. Giansenisti piemontesi nel- 
l'Ottocento: Schede biografiche, riflessioni e 
documenti. Salesianum, July-Sept. 1963. 

Francesco TaanıeıLo. La questione rosmi- 
niana nella storia della cultura cattolica in 
Italia. Aevum, no. 1-2, 1963. 


G. De Rosa. I Gesuiti in Sicilia e la rivolu- 
zione del '48. Rass. di polit. e di stor., Aug. 
1963. 

GIUSEPPE ÁGNELLO. Lo sbarco di Garibaldi 
in Sicilia e i suoi immediati riflessi nel 
Siracusano. Arch. stor. siracusano, 1962. 

Caro G. Lacarra. Carlo Cattaneo, Ausonio 
Franchi e il “socialismo risorgimentale.” Riv. 
stor. d. socialismo, no. 20, 1963. 

Francesco Brancato. Carlo Cattaneo e 
l'opposizione democratica in Sicilia e Napoli 
nel 1860. Nuovi quaderni del Meridione, no. 
I, 1963. 

Francesco CocoNasso. Come fu compilato il 
discorso della Corona del 18 febbraio 1861. 
Boll. stor.-bibliografico subalpino, no. 1-2, 
1963. 

Gumo Asruri. L'unificazione amministra- 
tiva del Regno d'Italia. Annali, Scuola speciale 
per Arch. e Bibl. dell'Università di Roma, no. 
1-2, 1963. 

Feverico Curaro. La politica estera del 
primo ministero Ricasoli, Rass. stor. toscana, 
no. I, 1963. 

Luciano Caracno. Industrialismo e Vir 
economica dopo l'unità d'Italia. Annali, Ist. G. 
Feltrinelli, 1962. 

GIUSEPPE Arz. Il problema dello sviluppo 
economico dell'Italia nel pensiero e nell'opera 
di Quintino Sella. Ibid. 

Id. Una fonte per lo studio della fondazione 
industriale in Italia: l'inchiesta del 1870—74. 
Studi storici, nos. 2, 3, 1963. 

RopoLro Dg Marrer. L'inchiesta siciliana di 
Franchetti e Sonnino. Ann. del Mezzogiorno, 
IH, 1963. 

Lois Dx Rosa. Il Banco di Napoli e la 
crisi economica del 1888-94. Rass. econ., no. 
2, 1963. 

Id. Credito e questione meridionale (1860- 
90). Realtà del Mezzogiorno, no. 4, 1963. 

G. N. SANDERSON, Sec General list. 

GIOVANNI Busmo. Pareto e le autorità di 
Losanna. Giornale d. economisti, no. 3-4, 
1963. 

Tommaso G. Monaco, L'ing. Vilfredo Pareto 
nella Società delle strade Sas romane 
(187073). Ibid., no. 7-8, 1963. 

La PERLA. Georges Sorel e Vilfredo 
m Due spiriti inattuali, Nuova ant., July 


1963. 
GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. Appunti su Papini. 
Ibid., Mar. 1963. 


IDOMENEO BARBADORO. Problemi e caratte- 
ristiche del movimento sindacale italiano. Riv. 
stor. d. socialismo, no. 19, 1963. 

G. Luzzatro. Salvemini c il socialismo. 
Critica sociale, Oct. 5, 1963. 

Mario Varr. L'azione politica di Ivanoe 
Bonomi nel Mantovano dal 19:2 al 1921. 
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Movimento operaio e socialista, no. 1-2, 1963. 

Leo Varsanı. Il partito socialista italiano nel 
periodo della neutralità, 1914-15. Appendice. 
Ricordi di Alceste Della Seta. Annali, Ist. G. 
Feltrinelli, 1962. 

Renzo De Fexıicz. Ordine pubblico e orien- 
tamenti delle masse popolari italiane nella 
prima meta del 1917. Riv. stor. d. socialismo, 
no. 20, 1963. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Le carte di Giolitti. 
Stor. e polit., no. 4, 1963. 

P. JanNeLLI. L'intervento dell'Italia contro 
l'URSS nel 1941: vicende di un diplomatico 
italiano in viaggio attraverso la Siberia. Nuova 
ant., Mar., Apr., July 1963. 

Gionoro Vaccarino. Il 25 luglio: La crisi 
del fascismo. Movimento di liberazione in 
Italia, no. 72, 1963. 

ADOLFO ScALPELLI. La formazione delle 
Forze Armate di Saló attraverso 1 documenti 
dello Stato Maggiore della R.S.I. Ibid., nos. 
72, 73, 1963. 
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Enzo Corrotrı. Struttura e obiettivi del 
regime d'occupazione tedesco in Italia, Ibid., 
no. 73, 1963. 

CARLO ALBERTO MADRIGNANI. Ancora sul 
Croce storico del Seicento. Rass. della let. 
igl., Sept.-Dec. 1963. 

ANTONIO Prere. Croce e i fiorentini. devum, 
no. I—2, 1963. 
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PERRELLA, RENATO. Bibliografia delle pub- 
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Rassegna descrittiva e guida. Quaderni, No. 
24. Rome: Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato. 
1963. Pp. 207. L. 1,000. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


Ricuarp V. Burxs. Perspectives for Eastern 
Europe. Problems of Communism, Mar.-Apr. 
1964. 

Arzxanper J. Grorm. Proportional Repre- 
sentation in Prewar Poland. Slavic Rev., Mar. 
1964. 

IsaBELLA H. VAN Eschen. De Poolse suc- 
cessicoorlog en de Waaier. Tijd. voor Gesch, 
no. 4, 1963. 

Hrr.pEnERT Isnarp. En Pologne: Geared 
et socialisme, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Mar.-Apr. 
1964. 

Henryk ZieLIÑSKI. The Significance of the 
Treaty of Versailles for the Development of 
Polish-German Relations after World War I. 
Kwartalnik Hist., no. 1, 1963. 

GÜNTHER RosenFELD. Polish-German Politi- 
cal Relations after Rapallo and Locarno. Ibid. 

Jarema Maciszewsx1. Public Opinion of the 
Polish Nobility concerning the Intervention in 
Moscow, 1604-1609. Ibid., no. 2, 1963. 

MinostAw WiERzcHOWSKI. Polish Affairs in 
the Third Duma. Ibid. 

Krzyszror DuwiN-WAsowicz. An Attempt 
to Analyze the Social-Professional Composition 
of an Insurrectionary Detachment in the Rev- 
olution of 1863. Ibid., no. 4, 1963. 

Czeszaw BLocH. The French Inspiration as 
a Cause for the November Uprising. Ibid., no. 
I, 1964. 

Henryk Kocój. The Attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and of Public Opinion in Prussia 
toward the November Uprising. Ibid. 


WrapystAw CzaAPLIÉSxI. Les territoires de 
louest dans la politique de la Pologne de 
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Jerzy Zprapa. Der Polenklub im Wiener 
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Jan Kremser. Polen im Angesicht der Re- 
7 dod des Rheinlandes im Jahre 1936. 
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P. S. Wanpycz. French Diplomats in Poland 
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J. F. Zacex. Palacky and His History of the 
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Epwarp Tasonsky. Czechoslovakia: Out of 
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tivité de l’Association internationale ouvrière 
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WOLFGRAMM EBERHARD. Les débuts du 
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B. CunoPovskf. Peuplement slave en Slo- 
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Slovaca (Bratislava), I, 1963. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Áccessions. 
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Frepericr KeLLoo. Historical Research Ma- 
terials in Rumania, Jour. Central European 
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K. Sr. PAvLowrrcH. Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, 1941. Ibid. 

VLADIMIR DEDIJER. Sarajevo Fifty Years 
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GUNTHER E. Roruenserc. The Struggle 
over the Dissolution of the Croatian Military 
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gressistes dans la formation de l'État yougo- 
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J. Marjanovié. Politique économique des 
occupants nazis allemands en Yougoslavie de 
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dasági Müzeum. 1963. Pp. 611. 
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Application of Electronic Computers in His- 
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théques et les archives de Turquie en tant que 
sources de documents sur l'histoire de Russie. 
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A List of Themes of Dissertations Presented 
in 1963 for the Degree of Candidate of His- 
torical Sciences in the Field of the History of 
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the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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V. P. Naumov. The Basic Stages in the 
Study of the History of the Civil War in the 
USSR. Vestnik Mosk. Univ., Ist. Ser., no. 2, 
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K, I. Srersrox. The "Annals of an Eye- 
witness": Án Outstanding Work of Ukrainian 
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N. N. BorxHovrriNov. Russian Diplomacy 
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The National Liberation Movement in Rus- 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issucs of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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Democracy (1919-1923). Ibid. 

P. S. Sumnov. Concerning a Number of the 
Problems of the Policy of the Party in Mili- 
us Organization (1918-1925). Ibid., no. 2, 
1964. 

L, Dan. Bukharin on Stalin. Novyi Zhurnal, 
no. 75, 1964. 
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Dana G. DALRYMPLE. The Soviet Famine, 
1932-1934. Soviet Stud., Jan. 1964. 

I. M. Marsxn. The Beginning of the Second 
World War (From His Memoirs). Nov. í 
noveish. ist., no. 1, 1964. 

M. Dororzev. Concerning Some of the 
Causes of the Failure of Mechanized Corps in 
the First Period of the Great Fatherland War 
[1941-45]. Voenno-ist. xhurnal, no. 3, 1964. 

R. Beermann. Soviet and Russian Anti- 
Parasite Laws. Soviet Stud., Apr. 1964. 

J. A. Newru. The Soviet Population: War- 
time Losses and the Postwar Recovery. Ibid., 
Jan. 1964. 

I. Kogorxov. Concerning the Development 
of Soviet Military 'Theory in the Postwar 
Years. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. 4, 1964. 

N. R. Mironov. The Restoration and De- 
velopment of Leninist Principles of Socialist 
Legality (1953-1963). Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 
2, 1964. 


DOCUMENTS 


Concerning the Correspondence of V. I 
Lenin with the American Scientist C. P. 
Steinmetz (New Documents). Nov. i noveish. 
ist., NO. I, 1964. 

An Interesting Find [report of the ques- 
tioning of V. N. Kokovtsev by the investiga- 
tive commission of the provisional govern- 
ment]. Voprosy ist., nos. 2, 3, 4, 1964. 

New Documents of N. K. Krupskaia on the 
Life and Activity of V. I. Lenin. Voprosy ist. 
KPSS, no. 2, 1964. 

L. I. Proxova. V. I. Lenin and the Russian- 
American Industrial Corporation. Ibid., no. 4, 
1964. 

An Unpublished Article of M. I. Ul'ianova 
[biographical sketch of M. A. Ul'ianova, 
mother of V. I. Lenin]. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


ELison, HxnsrgT J. History of Russia. 
New York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston. 1964. 
Pp. x, 644. $8.95. Textbook. 

LENSEN, GEORGE ALEXANDER (ed). Rus- 
sia’s Eastward Expansion. The Global History 
Ser. Spectrum Book. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. viii, 184. Cloth $4.50, 
paper $1.95. 

Rima, THomas (ed.). Readings in Russian 
Civilization. Vol. I, Russta before Peter the 
Great, 900-1700; Vol. Il, Imperial Russia, 
1700-1917; Vol. UI, Soviet Russia, 1917- 
1963. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 234, xvii-xxxiii; xvi, 235—504, 
xvii-xxxiv; xvi, 505-801, xvii-xxxi $3.75 


Suarmo, Davi (comp.). A Select Bibliog- 
raphy of Works in English on Russian His- 
tory, ı801-ı917. Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1962. Pp. xii, 106. $2.75. 

Sracutw, MarrHEW. Ukraine during the 
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Directorate of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, Nov. 1918-Nov. 1920 [in Ukrainian]. 
In 3 vols Shevchenko Scientific Society 


Other Recent Publications 


Ukrainian Studies, Vol. X. [Scranton, Pa.:] 
Ukrainian Scientific-Historical Library. 1962; 
1963; 1963. Pp. 272; 248; 276. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


ARTICLES 


Rwan ABDALLAH. See African list. 

GasaurmL Barr. Tanzimat in Egypt—The 
Penal Code. Bull. School Oriental and Afri- 
can Stud., Univ. of London, no. 1, 1963. 

E. De LacnaNoE. Nationalité tunisienne 
1963. Inst. Belles-Lettres Arabes, no. 3, 1963. 

Ari Meran. La formation de la presse 
musulmane en Algérie (1919-1939). Ibid., 
no. I, 1964. 

Hai INALcIE. Atatürk and the Moderniza- 
tion of Turkey [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct. 
1963. 

DOMINIQUE CHEVALLIER. Politique et re- 
ligion dans le Proche-Orient: Une iconographie 
des Maronites du Liban, Rev. d'hist, mod. el 
contemp., Oct-Dec. 1963. 

S. Kx. EyaMILEv. Some Problems of Arabi- 
zation in Countries of the Maghrib [in Rus- 
sian]. Narody Azti i Afriki, no. I, 1964. 

M. S. Meyer. Recent R on thc De- 
velopment of Agrarian Relations in the Otto- 


man Empire [in Russian]. Ibid., no. 2, 1964. 

H. Canrtre p'ENCAUssE, Tsarist Educational 
Policy in Turkestan, 1867-1917. Central Asien 
Rev., no. 4, 1963. 

R. T. Axmmamovıch. Afghan Foreign Policy 
since the Second World War: The Soviet 
View. Ibid. 

Anprew S. EHRENEREUTZ. Studies in the 
Monetary History of the Near East in the 
Middle Ages, II. Jour. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of 
the Orient, Dec. 1963. 

S. D. Gorrem. Evidence on the Muslim Poll 
Tax from Non-Muslim Sources. Ibid, 

THomas Narr. Reform and the Conduct of 
Ottoman Diplomacy in the Reign of Selim III, 
1789-1807. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Aug.- 
Sept. 1963. 

MARCEL CoLomMBE. Le monde arabe au seuil 
de l'année nouvelle. Orient, no. 4, 1963. 

E.-F. Penrose. L’Irak en 1963, une 
de coups d'état. Ibid. 

F.-W. Fernav, L'orthodoxie à l'heure de la 
rencontre de Jérusalem. Ibid. 


Africa 


David E. Gardinier, Bowling Green State University 


ARTICLES 


Rman ABDALLAH, Le Néo-Destour depuis 
l'indépendance. Rev. jur. et pol. d'Outre-Mer, 
Oct. 1963. 

Witty Bar. Le royaume du Congo aux 
x et xvi? siècles. Présence Afric., no. 45, 
1963. 

Wırzur D. Jones, See British list, 

Henzi MancHaT. L'affaire marocaine en 
1911. Rev. d'hist. dipl. July 1963. 

RicHARD PANxHUxsT. Théodore II, empereur 
d'Éthiopie. Présence Afric., no. 47, 1963. 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. La pensée politique de 
Patrice Lumumba. Ibid. 

M. G. SmorH. Historical and Cultural Con- 
ditions of Political Corruption among the 
Hausa. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), Jan. 1964. 

Rorer PacgarD. Civilisation Mossie et 
Égypte Ancienne. Geneve-Afrique, no. a, 1963. 

G. S. NIENABER. The Origin of the Name 
Hottentot. African Stud. (Witwatersrand), no. 
2, 1963. 

STANLEY TrAPıDo. Natal's Non-Racial Fran- 
chise, 1856. Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

S. CHOJNACKI. Some Notes on the History 


of the Ethiopian National Flag. Jour. Ethi- 
opian Stud., no. 2, 1963. 

HaroLp G. Marcus. A Background to Di- 
rect British Involvement in Ethiopia, 1894- 
1896. Ibid. 

RicHARD PANKHURST. Ethiopian Monetary 
and Banking Innovations in the ıgth and 
Early 20th Centuries. Ibid. 

J. H. M. Bearrz. Bunyoro: An African 
Feudality? Jour. African Hist., no. x, 1964. 

Rosexr W. Jury. Nineteenth-Century Negri- 
tude: Edward W. Blyden. Ibid. 

Wırııam Roger Lour. Roger Casement and 
the Congo. Ibid. 

J. A. Rowz. The Purge of Christians at 
Mwanga's Court. Ibid. 

G. N. SANDERSON. The Foreign Policy of 
the Negus Menelik, 1896-1898. Ibid. 

STANLEY Trapo. The Origins of the Cape 
Francise Qualifications of 1853. Ibid, 

J. Bosron. Notes on the Origin of Igala 
Kingship, Jour. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, no. 3, 1962. 

J. O. Howwick, Ahmad Baba and the 
Moroccan Invasion of the Sudan (1591). 
Ibid. 

C. C. Irzwzsn. The Civilizing Mission of 
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1841: Aspects of an Episode in Anglo-Nigerian 
Relations. Ibid. 

B. G. Martin. Five Letters from the Tripoli 
no [ıgth-century Bornu and Tripoli]. 


R Mauny. A Possible Source of Copper for 
the Oldest Brass Heads of Ife. Ibid. 

R. S. Sarra, Ijaiye: The Western Palatinate 
of the Yoruba. Ibid. 

George E. Brooks, Ja. The Letter Book of 
Captain Edward Harrington. Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Ghana, V1, 1962. 

T. E. Hırrow. Notes on the History of 
Kusasi, Ibid. 

D. H. Jones. Jakpa and the Foundation of 
Gonja. Ibid. 

PauL Ozanne. Notes on the Early Historic 
Archeology of Accra. Ibid. 

P. L. Summe and P, C. Ozanne. Excava- 
tions at Yende Dabari. Ibid. 
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WiLLIAM Torporr. Brandford Griffith's Of- 
fer of British Protection to Ashanti (1891). 
Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Burke, Frep G. Local Government and 
Politics in Uganda. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 274. $7.50. 

ConriN, Punir D. African History. Service 
Center for Teachers of History Publication 
No. 56. New York: Macmillan. 1964. Pp. 55. 
75 cents, 

Fyre, CHRISTOPHER. Sierra Leone Inheri- 
tance. West African History Ser. New York: 
p University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 352. 

.60. 

ae: Mary H. West African Studies. 
Introd. by Joux E. FriNT. 3d ed.; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. lxvii, 507. $10.50. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


Martz-CLarrE Berotar. La Révolution de 
1911 jugée par les historiens de la République 
populaire de Chine: Thèmes et controverses. 
Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

C. R. Bawpen. Mongol Notes, Central Asi- 
atic Jour., Dec. 1963. 

SYDNEY CRAWCOUR. Notes on Shipping and 
Trade in Japan and the Ryukyus. Jour. Asian 
Stud., May 1964. 

WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Concerns of Historical 
Sociology. Sociologus, no. 1, 1964. 

RoszRT G. FLERsHEM. Some Aspects of Ja- 
pan Sea Trade in the Tokugawa Period. Jour. 
Asian Stud., May 1964. 

Epwarp B. Harper. Aspects of Religion in 
South Asia [9 articles]. Ibid. June 1964. 

K. Hixoroser e£ al. The 12th Century—A 
Stage of Pure Feudalism (I) [7 articles; in 
Japanese]. Seiji Keizai Shigaku, Dec. 1963. 

IMMANUEL C. Y. Hsu. Gordon in China, 
1880. Pacific Hist, Rev., May 1964. 

M. Inour. The Imperial Edict of the Taika 
Reform in 646 AD, Pt II [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Feb. 1964. 

U. Hasuruoro. An Historical Synopsis of 
Education and Science in Japan from the 
Meiji Restoration to the Present Day. Impact 
of Science on Society, no. I, 1963. 

Hone You Yoo. The Unwritten Part of 
Early Stages of Korean-American Diplomatic 
Relations. Koreana Quar., Autumn 1963. 

H. Kayımura. Problems of Modern Korean 
History [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyti, 
May 1964. 

HaN7j1 Kinoserra. Uyoku, The Right Wing 
of Japan (pt. 3). Contemp. Japan, Oct. 1963. 

Irvino I, Krasen. Industrial Development 
in Meiji Era. Ibid. 


Masuo KURIHARA. The Collapse of the Mi- 
lia System in T'ang China (pts. 1 and 2) 
[in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Feb., Mar. 
1964. 

Lee SuN-xzowN. Historical Recollections of 
Korean-Japanese Relations. four. Soc. Sci. 
and Humanities (Seoul), Dec. 1963. 

JoszeH R. Levenson. The Inception and 
Displacement of Confucianism. Diogenes, Sum- 
mer 1963. 

M. A. N. Logwz. Some Recent Editions of 
the Ch'ien-Han-Shu. Asta Major, Dec. 1963. 

S. MATSUNAGA. The Logic of the Greater 
East Asia War [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyü, Apr. 1964. 

Maraji Mryamoro. La conscience sociale 
chez les marchands d’Osaka à l'époque de 
Tokugawa (pt. 3). Osaka Econ. Papers, July 
1963. 

Numa Nosñoru. The Law of Succession to 
Property in the Koryo and Yi Dynasties and 
Chinese Law [in Japanese]. Chosen Gakuho, 
Jan. 1964. 

K. Oyama. Village Combinations in the 
Kamakura Era [in Japanese]. Shirin, Nov. 
1963. 

Roserr A. Rupen ef al. Bibliography on 
Mongolia. Mongolia Soc. Newsletter, Fall 
1963. 

Ropert S. Sarar. The Satsuma-Ryukyu 
Trade and the Tokugawa Exclusion Policy. 
Jour. Asıan Stud., May 1964. 

Henry Serruys, Early Lamaism in Mon- 
golia. Oriens Extremus, Oct. 1963. 

Leon SINDER. Some Aspects of Two Mongol 
Law Codes. Jour. Asiatic Stud. (Seoul), Dec. 
1963. 

Eugene Sovıax. The Case of Baba Tatsui: 
Western Enlightenment, Social Change and 
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the Early Meiji Intellectual. Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, nos, 1-4, 1963. 

BoLesLaw SZCZESNIAK. The Western World 
and the Far East: Conflicting Relationships. 
Rev. of Polstics, Jan. 1964. 

M. Tantoawa. Royal Authority in the Early 
Toba States [in Japanese]. Shirin, Nov. 1963. 

S. Tawara. The Structure of Ito Jinsai's 
Theory: A Problem in Tokugawa Intellectual 
History [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, 
Mar. 1964. 

Epwarp W. Wacner et al. Seminar: Mod- 
ernization Process in Korea [s articles]. Ko- 
reana Quar., Autumn 1963. 

Hven D. Warxraz. Korea and the Chinese 
Imperium. Orient/West, Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

BENJAMIN WEEMS. The Tonghak Rebellion. 
Korcana Quar,, Autumn 1963. 


Other Recent Publications | 


S. Yanacına. Origins and Development of 
the Civilian Bureaucracy in Sung China [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, May 1964. 

A. Yosuipa. La mythologie japonaise: i 
d'interprétation structurale (pt. 3). Kew. de 
l'hist. des relig., Apr.-June 1963. 

Zo Kı-zun. The Past and Present Studies 
of Korean Economic History. Jour. Soc. Sci. 
and Humanities (Seoul), June 1963. 


BOOK 


DooLm, Dennis J. (trans. with an introd.). 
Communist China: The Politics of Student 
Opposition. Hoover Institution Studies. [Stan- 
ford, Calif.:] Hoover Institution on War, Rev- 
olution, and Peace, Stanford University. 1964. 
Pp. 70. $1.50. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
SOUTH ASIA 


LALLANJI GoPAL. Antiquity of Iron in In- 
dia. Jour. Andhra Hist. Research Soc., no. 1-2, 
1962-63. 

A. Haims, Mystics and Mystical Movements 
of the Saiyyad-Lodi Period (1414 A.D. to 
Er A.D.). jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, Dec. 
1963. 

A. B. Musarar Husar. A Study of the 
Firözah Minar at Gaur. Ibid. 

SHAHANARA Flusaın. The Terracotta Plaques 
from Pähärpur. Ibid. 

A. Karim. Samandar of the Arab Geogra- 
phers. Ibid. 

K. KrIisSHNAMURTHY. Horticulture in Ancient 
India. Jour. Andhra Hıst. Research Soc., no. 
1-2, 1962-63. 

M. A. Ramm. Historian Ghulam Husain 
ee Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, Dec. 
1963. 

K. A. Rasm. The First Muslim Invasion 
of the Northwest Frontier of the Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-Contnent, Ibid. 

A. K. Ratu. The Mauryan Military Or- 
ganization. Jour. Andhra Hist. Research Soc., 
no. 1-2, 1962-63. 

G. R. Varma. City of Temples Now Villages 
of Ruins—Mukhalingam. Ibid. 

Id. Madhukesvara of Mukhalingam. 15:4. 
© R L. VARSHNEY. Government-Business Re- 
lations in India. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1964. 

ZAFAR UL Islam and JorL M. WOLDMAN. 
Indian Muslims and the Ilbert Bill, 1883- 
1884. Jour. Astatic Soc. Pakistan, Dec. 1963. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


DonaLp Daves. Olivia and Sophia Raffles. 
Malaya in History, July 1957. 
J. M. Gurncx. Malayan Warfare. Ibid. 


Morn-up-Din Anman Kuan. The Sultäns of 
eile Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, Dec. 
1963. 

Sm Mammon sry Mar. The Great Flood, 
December 1926—Kuala Lipis. Malaya in His- 
tory, July 1957. 

C. N. PARKINSON. Tinplate, An Outline His- 
tory. Ibid. 

A. K. Rars. Saivism in Southeast Asia. 
Jour. Andhra Hist. Research Soc., no. 1-2, 
1962-63. 

M. C. SHEPPARD. Emperor Yung Lo and 
Admiral Cheng Ho. Malaya in History, July 
1957. 

R. Soexmono. Geomorphology and the Lo- 
cation of Griwijaya. Madjalah Ilmu-Imu Sastra 
Indonesia, Apr. 1963. 

G. L. W. Warson. The First Malay Regi- 
ment, 1796-1874. Malaya in History, July 
1957. 


BOORS 


Dixsurr, G. S. Local Self-Government in 
Mediaeval Karnataka. Foreword by S. R. 
SHARMA. Karnatak University Research Ser., 
No. 5. Dharwar: the University. 1964. Pp. ix, 
204. Rs. 7. 

Husam, Yusur. The First Nizdm: The Life 
and Times of Nizamu’l-Mulk Asaf Jah 1. New 
York: Asia Publishing House. 1963. Pp. viii, 
267. $9.25. 

SHARP, ANDREW. Ancient Voyagers in Poly- 
nesia, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1964. Pp. 159. $4.50. 

Warp, Barsara E. (ed.). Women in the 
New Asta: The Changing Soctal Roles of Men 
and Women in South and South-East Asia. 
[Paris:] UNESCO; distrib. by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1963. Pp. 529. 
$10.00. 
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United States 
Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Avery O. Craven. An Historical Adven- 
ture. Jour. Am. His. [formerly Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev.], June 1964. 

Avan D. Harper. William A. Dunning: 
The Historian as Nemesis. Civi War Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 

WARREN I, Susman. The Useless Past: 
American Intellectuals and the Frontier Thesis, 
1910-1930. Bucknell Rev., Mar. 1963. 

W. N. Davis, Jg. Will the West Survive as 
a Field in American History? A Survey Re- 
port. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Mar. 1964. 

WiLcown E. WasHBURN. Manuscripts and 
Manufacts [Smithsonian Institution]. Am. 
Archivist, Apr. 1964. 

Meyer H. Fısasem. Business History Re- 
sources in the National Archives, Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Summer 1964. 

Parr» P. Mason. Labor History Archives in 
Wayne State University. Labor Hist., Winter 
I964. 

Watpo Girrorp LEeLAND. The Prehistory 
and Origins of the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission. Am. Archivist, Apr. 
1964. 

Ezxxigt Lirschurz, Yiddish Autobiogra- 
phies as a Source of American Jewish History. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

NaTHAN ReincoLp. The Anatomy of a Col- 
lection: The Rhees Papers. Am. Archivist, 
Apr. 1964. 

SauL JancHo. The Fielding H. Garrison 
Lecture: Some Observations on Disease in Pre- 
historic North America. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

Homem L. Kerr. Introduction of Forage 
Plants into Ante-Bellum United States, Agric. 
Hist., Apr. 1964. 

Jackson T. Mar. Social Origins of a Po- 
litical Elite; The Upper House in the Revolu- 
tionary Era, Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 1964. 

WiLLIAM A. and Periiis W. BULTMANN. 
Sec British list. 

Richarp L. Merarrr. The Colonists Dis- 
cover America: Attention Patterns in the Co- 
lonial Press, 1735-1775. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 1964. 

RusseLL W, Ramser. The Defeat of Ad- 
miral Vernon at Cartagena in 1741. Southern 
Quar., July 1963. 

Rosert Emmer Wan, Jr. Louisbourg, 
1745. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 1964. . 

PauL A. Varo. The Advent of Nationalism, 
1758-1776. Am. Quar., Summer 1964. 

Erwin C, SurrencY. The Lawyer and the 
Revolution. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Apr. 1964. 

WiwrHxoP S. Hopson. See British list, 


Perer MARSHALL. See General list. 

ARTHUR M. SchLesinoer. The Lost Meaning 
of "The Pursuit of Happiness." William and 
Mary Quar., July 1964. 

ArtHur H. DsRosrmr, Jr. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution: State 
Rights or Nationalism. Southern Quar., Jan. 
1964. 

Rıc#arnp Burr, Jr. Democracy and the 
American Revolution: A Frame of Reference. 
William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1964. 

L. M. HoLLAND. John Wesley and the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Jour. Church and State, Nov. 
1963. 

Enwzsr J. Morne. The Reverend William 
Hazlitt: A Friend of Liberty in Ireland dur- 
ing the American Revolution. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1964. 

WiLLIAM J. Perersen. The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. Palimpsest, Mar. 1964. 

LAWRENCE S. KAPLAN. France and Madison's 
Decision for War, 1812. Miss. Valley Hist, 
Rev., Mar. 1964. 

DanteL J. Erazar. Federal-State Collabora- 
tion in the Nineteenth-Century United States. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1964. 

ALBERT FısaLow. Antebellum Interregional 
Trade Reconsidered. Am. Econ. Rev., May 
1964. 

Rocer L. Ransom. Canals and Develop- 
ment: A Discussion of the Issues. Ibid. 

Porm GLEASON. Immigration and Amer- 
ican Catholic Intellectual Life. Rer. of Politics, 
Apr. 1964. 

Cart N. DecLerR. Revolution without Ide- 
ology: The Changing Place of Women in 
America. Dedalıs, Spring 1964. 

Eucene T. Jackman. Efforts Made before 
1825 to Ameliorate the Lot of the American 
Seaman, with Emphasis on His Moral Regen- 
eration. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1964. 

KENNETH M. Peck. The Oxford Contro- 
versy in America, 1839. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epts. Church, Mar. 1964. 

Berry FLapELAND. Who Were the Aboli- 
tionists? Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1964. 

ALLEN WALKER Reap. Later Stages in the 
History of “O. K." Am. Speech, May x964. 

GeraLp D. Nast. Government and Busi- 
ness: A Case Study of State Regulation of 
Corporate Securities, 1850-1933. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Summer 1964. 

Oscar HaNpLIN. Man and Magic: First 
Encounters with the Machine [Melville eż al.]. 
Am. Scholar, Summer 1964. 

Epwarp W. ErrswonTH. Lord John Russell 
and the British. Consuls in America in 1861, 
Lincoln Herald, Spring 1964. 

Evans C. Jouwsou. Henry W. Hilliard and 
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s Civil War Years. Alabama Rev., Apr. 
1964. 

S. Davi» Buick. The Military Career of 
Adelbert Ames. Southern Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Hanorp E. Hancock and Norman B. WiLx- 

son. “The Devil to Pay!” Saltpeter and 
the Trent Affair. Civil War Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Hans IL. TRzrousss. The Joint Committee 
"ul the Conduct of the War: A Reassessment. 

J. COTLER Anprews. The Press Reports the 
e of Gettysburg. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 
1904 

PersHiNG VARTANIAN. The Cochran "Thesis: 
A Critique in Statistical Analysis. Jour. Am. 
ne [formerly Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.], June 
1964. 

SHERMAN B. Barnes. The Entry of Science 
and History in the College Curriculum, 1865-- 
1914. Hist. Educ. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

Forresr R. HorpcaMPzEx. Biography of the 
List of Merchant Vessels of the United States 
[1867- J]. Am. Nepiune, Apr. 1964. 

HombeeTr S. Nuntii The Italian Padrone 
System in the United States. Labor Hist., 
Spring 1964. 

Tnomas MAYER. Some Characteristics of 
Union Members in the 1880s and the 189os. 
Ibid., Winter 1964. 

James A. Gross, The Making and Shaping 
of Unionism in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
lbid., Spring 1964. 

Dorortay Rose BLuMBERO. “Dear Mr. En- 
gels": Unpublished Letters, 1884-1894, of 
Florence Kelley to Friedrich Engels. 15:2. 

Pene Tarr. Differences in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
Ibid., Winter 1964. 

Joun LasLerr. Reflections on the Failure of 
Socialism in the American Federation of Labor. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1964. 

ALLEN F. Davis The Women's Trade 
Union League: Origins and Organization. La- 
bor Hist., Winter 1964. 

ELMER F. Superman. Criticisms of the 
Protestant Church in the American Novel, 
1870-1900. Midcontinent Am. Stud. Jour., 
Spring 1964. 

Sinner Kapitan. Albion W. Tourgée: At- 
torney for the Segregated [Plessy v. Ferguson]. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1964. 

WiLLiAM W. NicHots. A Changing Atti- 
tude toward Poverty in the The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 1895-1919. Midcontinent Am. Stud. 
Jowr., Spring 1964. 

CanL N. DecLEr. American Political Parties 
and the Rise of the City. Jour. Am. Hist. 
[formerly Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.], June 1964. 

Freep I. Greenstem. The Changing Pattern 
of Urban Politics. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., May 1964. 

James A, KenL. The Presidential Sweep- 
stakes in Review, Seen from the 1960 Starting 
Gate. Pennsylvania. Hist., Apr. 1964. 


Reyrnotp M. Wix. Henry Ford’s Tractors 


Other Recent Publications: 


= American Agriculture. Agric. Hist., Apr. 
1964. 

BENJAMIN J. Kıesaner. Potential Competi- 
tion and the American Antitrust Legislation 
of 1914. Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1964. 

Harold S. Bender Memorial Number. Men- 
nonite Quar. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

RonERT ALLEN SKOTHEDM. The Wriüng of 
American Histories of Ideas: Two Traditions 
in the xxth Century. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr 
June 1964. 

Jonn E. SemoNcHE. Theodore Roosevelt's 
"Muck-Rake Speech”: A Reassessment. Mid- 
Am., Apr. 1964. 

James Lar Penick, Jr. Louis Russell Glavis: 
A Postscript to the Ballinger-Pinchot Contro- 
versy. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Paul L. Briann, Jr. A Fateful Tuesday, 
1918: The Last Combat Flight of James Nor- 
man Hall. Airpower Historian, Apr. 1964. 

Joszen P. O’Grapr. Irish-Americans, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Self-Determination: A Re- 
evaluation. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 1963. 

Ben A. CHAPPELL. The League of Nation[ s] 
Debate: A Lesson in Public Education. South- 
ern Quar., Oct. 1963. 

PauL L. Murray. Normalcy, Intolerance, 
and the American Character. Virginia Quar. 
Rer., Summer 1964. 

Id. Sources nd Nature of Intolerance in 
the 19205. Jour. Am. Hist. [formerly Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev.], June 1964. 

M. ApELE FRANCIS Gorman. Peter E. Dietz 
and the N. C. W. C. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, Dec. 1963. 

Jews W. Vincent. Some Influences of 
Sigmund Freud on the 1920s in the United 
States, Southern Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Davm B. Burner. The Democratic Party in 
the Election of 1924. Mid-Am., Apr. 1964. 

Joun LawEronp. The Impact of the Reli- 
gious Depression upon Protestant Benevolence, 
1925-1935. jour. Presbyterian Hist., June 
1964. 

Lovis P. GALAMBOS. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and the Government: A Case Study in 
Interacting Value Systems. Bus, Hist. Rev, 
Summer 1964. 

PauL A. CARTER. The Other Catholic Candi- 
date: The 1928 Presidential Bid of Thomas 
J. Walsh, Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Ricsard A. Warson. Religion and Politics 
in Mid-America: Presidential Voting in 1928 
and 1960. Midcontinent Am. Stud. Jowr., 
Spring 1964. 

S. ALEXANDER RIPPA. The Business Com- 
munity and the Public Schools on the Eve 
of the Great Depression. Hist. Educ. Quar., 
Mar. 1964. 

Bos Rrpas. History of the Christian Labor 
System [1931-  ]. Labor Hist., Spring 1964. 

Jorpan A. Schwarz, John Nance Garner 
and the Sales Tax Rebellion of 1932. Jour. 
Southern Hist., May 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Nem R. McMiLıen. Pro-Nazi Sentiment in 
the United States, March 1933-March 1934. 
Southern, Quar., Oct. 1963. 

GENE M. GressLeY. Thurman Arnold, Anti- 
trust, and the New Deal Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Summer 1964. 

Jack W. SkErrs. Oral History Project on 
the Development of Unionism in the Auto- 
mobile Industry. Labor Hist, Spring 1964. 

RicHARD H. SLaviN. The “Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union” vs the Glassware Industry: Union- 
Management Policies in a Declining Industry. 
Ibid., Winter 1964. 

Rocer R. Trasx. See General list. 

Davi» O. Powerr. The Union Party of 
1936: Campaign Tactics and Issues. Mid-Am., 
Apr. 1964. 

GEeRALD E. WHEELER. The Movement to Re- 
verse Philippine Independence. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., May 1964. 

Sıponer Fine. Mr, Justice Murphy and the 
Hirabayashi Case [1942]. Ibid. 

Pum M. Frammer. Tragedy and Tri- 
umph: The Story of Edmond C. C. Genet. 
Airpower Historian, Apr. 1964. 

James M. Boyz. The XXI Bomber Com- 
mand: A Primary Factor in the Defeat of 
Japan. Ibid. 

Bren GorpMaN, The Aluminum Bough: Evo- 
lution of Tactical Air Command. Ibid. 

Epwarp A, Minter, Je. The Struggle for 
an Air Force Academy. Mil. Aff., Winter 
1963-64. 

WuLiam M. Crasse, JR, and Davin HL. 
Zook, Jr. Military History in the United States 
Air Force Academy. Ibid. 

ALFRED Rreser. Teaching about Commu- 
nism in US High Schools. Teachers Coll. Rec., 
Apr. 1964. 

W. James Kino. The Project on the History 
of Recent Physics in the United States. Am. 
Archivist, Apr. 1964. 

STEPHEN R. MrrcHeLL. Church and State in 
the United States: A Summary of the Legal 
Issues. Jour. Church and State, Winter 1964. 

JEFFERSON B. ForbHam. The Implications of 
the Supreme Court Decisions Dealing with 
Religious Practices in the Public Schools. Ibid. 

Lro PFEFFER. The Schempp-Murray De- 
cision on School Prayers and Bible Reading 
[1963]. Ibid., Nov. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 

ANTONIO Pace. Two New Letters from John 
Morgan's Italian Travels. /sis, Dec. 1963. 

Durand EcHEVERRIA and Orve T. 
MuzPHy. The American Revolutionary Army: 
A. French Estmate in 1777 [by Louis de 
an de Ganot?]. Mil. Aff., Winter 1963- 
4- 

MancAnET M. O'Dwyer. A French Diplo- 
mat's View of Congress 1790 [by Louis- 
Guillaume Otto]. William and Mary Quar., 
July 1964. 

DonaLp Jackson. On the Death of Meri- 
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wether Lewis’s Servant [John Pernier]. Ibid. 
Orro H. Orson. Albion W. Tourgee and 

Negro Militants of the 189os: A Documentary 

Selection. Sei. and Society, Spring 1964. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


ALDEN T. VAUGHAN. Pequots and Puritans: 
The Causes of the War of 1637. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Norman Josera Carm, Jr. Berkeley's Suc- 
cessful Failure: A Study of George Berkeley's 
Contribution to American Education. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 1964. 

Martua Ganpy Faves. The Early American 
Way of Death [funeral rings]. Esser Inst. 
Hist, Coll., Apr. 1964. 

WaALLACE E. ANDERSON. Immaterialism in 
Jonathan Edwards’ Early Philosophical Notes. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-]une 1964. 

PauL S. Boyer. Borrowed Rhetoric: The 
Massachusetts Excise Controversy of 1754. WH- 
liam and Mary Quar., July 1964. 

Davi» Syrerr. Town-Meeting Politics in 
Massachusetts, 1776-1786. Ibid. 

DARLINE SHaprro. Ethan Allen, Philosopher- 
Theologian to a Generation of American Revo- 
lutionaries, Ibid., Apr. 1964. 

Miron G. Hxum. Concert Life in Salem, 
1783-1823. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Apr. 1964. 

Davm H. Fıscmer. The Myth of the Essex 
Junto, William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Lynn Hopson Parsons. Continuing Crusade: 
Four Generations of the Adams Family View 
Alexander Hamilton. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 
1964. 

Luz NATHANIEL Newcomer The Long 
Journey Home from Congress [The Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, 1805]. Essex Inst. His. 
Coll., Apr. 1964. 

; Davi R. Proper. Joseph Smith and Salem. 
lbid. 

WzNDELL Guick. The Best Possible World 
of John Quincy Adams. New Eng. Quar., 
Mar. 1964. 

Jonn Rem. The Touch of History: The His- 
torical Method of a Common Law Judge 
[John Doe, New Hampshire]. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Apr. 1964. 

Perer D. Gmsons. The William Osler 
Medal Essay: The Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

FRED KirscHENMANN. Horace Bushnell: 
Orthodox or Sabellian? Church Hist., Mar. 
1964. 

WnurrrrgLp J. BzrL, Je, es al. The Middle 
States Tradition in American Historiography. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Apr. 15, 1964. 

Roger J. CHAMPAGNE. New York's Radicals 
and the Coming of Independence. Jour. Am. 
a [formerly Miss. Valley Hist. Rev.], June 
1964. 

ALLEN GUTTMANN, Washington Irving and 
T Conservative Imagination. Am. Lat., May 
1964. 
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GILBERT Osorsxy. Progressivism and the 
Negro: New York, 1900-1915. Am. Quar., 
Summer 1964. 

ALEXANDER J. WALL, Ir. William Bradford, 
Colonial Printer—A Tercentenary Review. 
Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., pt. 2, 1964. 

G. F. G. Stanter. The Significance of the 
Six Nations Participation in the War of 1812. 
Ontario Hist., Dec. 1963. 

James T. Patrerson. Mary Dewson and the 
American Minimum Wage Movement. Labor 
Hist., Spring 1964. 

Frank B. Evans. The Many Faces of the 
y lvania Archives. Am. Archivist, Apr. 
1964. 

ALFRED R. HENDERSON. A Note on the “Cir- 
cular Room" of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1964. 

ELEANOR M. WebBsTER. Insurrection at Fort 
Loudon in 1765: Rebellion or Preservation of 
d Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Apr. 
1964. 

Jesse L. Harrman. The Portage Railroad 
National Historic Site and the Johnstown 
Flood Memorial. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 1964. 

PETER Texan. A New Look at Hunters 
Hypothesis about the Antebellum Iron Indus- 
try. Am. Econ. Rev., May 1964. 

Peru» S. Kram. James Buchanan: Selfish 
Politician or Christian Statesman? Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Epwin B. Coppincron. Pennsylvania Pre- 
pares for Invasion, 1863. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Apr. 1964. 

Vicror R. Greene. A Study of Slavs, 
Strikes, and Unions: The Anthracite Strike of 
1897. Ibid. 

Davip J. Pıvar. The Hosiery Workers and 
the Philadelphia Third Party Impulse. Labor 
Hist., Winter 1964. 


DOCUMENTS 


Francis G. Warzrr. The Diary of Ebenezer 
Parkman, 1748. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., 
pt. 2, 1964. 

LuLoyp P. GARTNER. The Jews of New York's 
East Side, 1890-1893. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 1964. 

GeEoRGE D. Harmon and EprrH BLACKBURN 
HazEgLHunsr. Captain Isaiah Conley’s Escape 
from a Southern Prison, 1864 [rorst Pa. 
Regt.]. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Apr. 


1964. 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Boru Nocere. Variety and Ambiguity: The 
Recent Approach to Southern History. Missis- 
Appi Quar., Winter 1963-64. 

Southern History in Periodicals, 1963: A Se- 
in Bibliography. Jour. Southern Hist., May 
1964. 

Mary Tororo Wırson. Peaceful Integra- 
tion: The Owner's Adoption of His Slaves’ 
Food. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


EDWARD SARAYDAR. A Note on the Profita- 
bility of Ante Bellum Slavery. Southern Econ. 
Jour., Apr. 1964. 

O. L. Davis, Jr. The: Sáucstiondl Associa- 
tion of the C. S. A; Civil’ War Hist, Mar. 
1964. 

J. Preston Moonz. Lincoln and the Escape | 
of the Confederate Commissioner [Ambrose 
Dudley Mann, 1861]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Spring 1964. 

PAUL V. BLAcx. The Knights of Labor and 
the South, 1876-1893. Southern Quar., Apr. 
1963. 

WALTER Prescorr Wess. Crisis and Emer- 
gence: The Growing Assets of the South. 
Graduate Jour. [Univ. of Texas], Winter 
1964. 

RosamonD RANDALL Being. The Reverend 
Thomas Chase [1703-79]: Pugnacious Parson. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 1964. 

Nancy C. Pearre. Mining for Copper and 
Related Minerals in Maryland. Ibid. 

Foster C. Nix. Andrew Hamilton’s Early 
Years in the American Colonies [in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania]. William and Mary Quar., 
July 1964. 

Tuomas O'Brien Hanker. His Excellency's 
Council, Maryland, 1715-1720. Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Sept. 1963. 

J. Jerrerson MILLER II. The Design for the 
Washington Monument in Baltimore, Jour. 
Soc. Architectural Historians, Mar. 1964. 

Arruur Hecht. Lead Production in Vir- 
ginia during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. West Virginia Hist., Apr. 1964. 

CuarLes B. Hosmer, Jr. The Levys and 
the Restoration of Monticello. 4m. Jewish 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

RoserT A. Brent. Nicholas Philip Trist: A 
Link between Jefferson and Jackson. Sosthern 
Quar., Jan. 1963. 

MERIWETHER Stuart. Colonel Ulric Dahl- 
gren and Richmond’s Union Underground, 
April 1864. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 1964. 

Rosert FRANKLIN Mappox. The Presidential 
Election of 1860 in Western Virginia. West 
Virginia Hist., Apr. 1964. 

DonaLp HiecinnorHamM. Methodism Moves 
East: Annual Conference, New Bern, North 
Carolina, 1807, Wesleyan Quar. Rev., Feb. 
1964. 

RicHarD C. Wane. The Vesey Plot: A Re- 
consideration. Jour. Southern Hist., May 1964. 

Joan M. Martin. Joseph LeConte and the 
Reconciliation of Science and Religion. Georgia 
Rev., Spring 1964. 

Jennings B. SANDERS. See British list. 

Bunyan HapLer ANDREW. Georgia's Chatta- 
hoochee River Bank Boundary: A Recapitulary 
Note. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

STEPHEN E. AMBROSE. Cotton Prices and 
Costs: A Suggestion. Ibid. 

Ricuarp W. GRIFFIN. The Textile Industry 
in Greene County, Georgia, before 1860. Ibid, 


. Articles and Other Books Received 


E. inns CouLTER. Scull Shoals: An 
Extinct Georgia Manufacturing and Farming 
Community.’ Ibid. 

James F. Doster. The Georgia Railroad € 
pene Company. in the Reconstruction Era. 

Jor M. ums Jonathan C. Gibbs 
[182774], Florida's Only Negro Cabinet 

ember. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

H. SHorNER. Fraud and Intimida- 
tion in the Florida Election of 1876. Ibid. 

Tuomas D. CLARx. The Mississippi River in 
History. Mississippi Quar., Fall 1963. 

Rov A. Bor. The Panoramas of the Missis- 
sippi. Ibid. 

SHARON ELAINE Hannum. Thomas Chilton: 
Lawyer, Politician, Preacher [1798-1854]. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Berry CAROLYN CONGLETON. The Lorss- 
ville Journal: Its Origin and Early Years. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 1964. 

Ferz Newron Prrr. Two Early Catholic 
Colleges in Kentucky: St Thomas and Geth- 
semani. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Ross A. Wess. A Yankee from Dixie: 
Benjamin Helm Bristow, Civil War Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 

ALBERT CasrEL. Quantrill’s Missouri Bush- 
whackers in Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Ernest C. SHEARER. The Mercurial Sam 
Houston. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., 1963. 

Expert L. Watson. James Walker of Co- 
lumbia, Polk’s Critic and Compatriot. Ten- 
nessee Hist. Quar., Mar, 1964. 

M. Thomas Inge. George Washington Harris 
and Southern Poetry and Music. Mississippi 
Hist., Winter 1963-64. 

CHaRLES E. Horprwo. John Wilkes Booth 
di in Nashville. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1964. 

Roserr HazrJr. The Gray Dragon [Gen. 
Earl VanDorn] Wins His Final Victory. Ibid. 

James W. Livincoop, Chicamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park. 1bid. 

Parmer H. Borcer. General Burnside's 
Knoxville Packing Project. East Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Pub., 1963. 

James F. DavipsoN. Michigan and the De- 
fense of Knoxville, Tennessee, 1863. Ibid. 

Joax H. Erus. Memphis’ Sanitary Revolu- 
ry 1880-1890. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1964. 

Roserr V. Haynes. The Southwest and the 
War of 1812. Louisiana Hist., Winter 1964. 

Hoch C. Barzey. Israel Pickens [1780- 
ron Peoples’ Politician. Alabama Rev., Apr. 
1964. 

MARGARET Rose Inoare. History in Towns: 
Mobile, Alabama. Antiques, Mar. 1964. 

WiLLiam WARREN Rocers, Kossuth's Visit 
to Alabama [1852]. Alabama Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Merwrn A. Hares. William L. Yancey Pre- 
sents the Southern Case to the North, 1860, 
Southern Speech Jour., Spring 1964. 
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Jonan Kent Formar, Lt. Col. James M. 
Williams and the Ft. Powell Incident [1864]. 
Alabama Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Josrin FuLLer. From Iron to Steel: Ala- 
bama's Industrial Evolution. Ibid. 

Jonn Epmonp Gonzarzs. Henry Stuart 
Foote: A Forgotten Unionist of the Fifties. 
Southern Quar., Jan. 1963. 

RayrmMonp W. Tyson. William Barksdale and 
the Brooks-Sumner Assault. Jour. Mississippi 
Hist., May 1964. 

Rosert L. Brannon. The End of Immigra- 
tion to the Cotton Fields, Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 1964. 

Arraun KeLLeY. Levee Building and the 
Settlement of the Yazoo Basin. Southern Quar., 
July 1963. 

DoNALD Brooxs Kerrer. Mississippi and 
“The Splendid Little War" of 1898. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., May 1964. 

Leon A. Waser. Mississippi Government 
Development, 1945 to 1963. Southern Quar., 
Oct. 1963, Jan. 1964. 

RopoLpno DeNova. The First American 
Book on Conflict of Laws [by Samuel Liver- 
more, New Orleans, 1828]. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Apr. 1964. 

Jomw Q. Anperson. Drinking, Fighting, and 
Fooling: Sidelights on the Social History of 
Antebellum Louisiana. Louisiana Hist., Winter 
1964. 

Rosert C. Rempers. New England Influ- 
ences on the Formation of Public Schools in 
New Orleans. Jour. Southern Hiit., May 1964. 

ArwyN Barr. Confederate Artillery in West- 
ES Louisiana, 1864. Louisiana Hist., Winter 
1904. 

Dos E. REvNoLDs The New Orleans 
Riot of 1866 Reconsidered. Ibid. 

Perer f. Kino. Huey Long, the Louisiana 
Kingfish. History Today, Mar. 1964. 

Mario S. DePruuis. Folklore and the Amer- 
ican West. Arizona and the West, Winter 
1963. 

FLovp F. EwiNc, Jr. The Mule as a Factor 
in the Development of the Southwest. Ibid. 

WiuLiam E. Fousy. The Political Philosophy 
of David Barton [1783-1837]. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Ápr. 1964. 

InwiN H. Przen and HARRIET STEURNAGEL. 
Medical Journals in St. Louis before 1900. 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 1964. 

Mitton E. Brersaum. Frederick Starr, A 
Missouri Abolitionist: The Making of a Mar- 
tyr. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Joun W. BLASSINGAME. The Recruitment of 
Negro Troops in Missouri during the Civil 
War. Ibid. 

Donormy J. CALDWELL. Cyclists Raced for 
a Championship at Clarkesville in 1887. 
Ibid. 
CHARLES F. Ranxopr. The Episcopate of 
William Scarlett. Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., 
Apr. 1964. 

Waopr W. Moore. Some Aspects of Crime 
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and Punishment on the Arkansas Frontier. 
Arkansas Hist, Quar., Spring 1964. 

Lonnig J. Wars. The Fall of Governor 
John Pope. Idd. 

Treo R. Workey. The Arkansas State Bank: 
Ante-Bellum Period. Ibid. 

Leo E. Horr. The Last Duel in Arkansas: 
The [Gen. John S.] Marmaduke-[Gen. Lucius 
M.] Walker Duel [Sept. 1863]. Ibid. 

. James L, Hupson. Major Pierce McKennon: 
Arkansas’ “Boogie Woogie” Playing Air Ace 
[4th Fgt. Gp., 8th A, F.]. Ibid. 

Marvin KROEKER. Colonel W. B. Hazen in 
the Indian Territory. Chron. Oklahoma, Spring 
1964. 

ALLAN C. AsHcnarT. Confederate Indian 
Troop Conditions in 1864. Ibid., Winter 1963- 
64. 

Freo Hoop. Twilight of the Confederacy 
in the Indian Territory. Ibid. 

CHARLES WAYNE ELLINGER. Political Obsta- 
cles Barring Oklahoma's Admission to State- 
d 1890-1906. Great Plains Jour., Spring 
1964. 

CuHanLES E. Rowan. Observations on the 
Word Gringo. Arizona and the West, Spring 
1964. 

J. Herrer. The Texan Naval Raid on Silan, 
Mexico, July 21, 1837. Texas Mil. Hist., Win- 
ter 1963. 

RALPH A. Wooster. Texas Military Opera- 
tions against Mexico, 1842-1843. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

MADELEINE B. Stern. Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, Abolitionist, and the Annexation of 
Texas. Ibid. 

ALLAN C. Asucrarr. Fort Brown, Texas, in 
1861. Texas Mil. Hist., Winter 1963. 

Wurmm M. Hacer. The Plan of San 
Diego: Unrest on the Texas Border in 1915. 
Arizona and the West, Winter 1963. 

PauL DoucLas CasponPH. The Texas Na- 
tiona] Guard and the 1922 Railroad Strike at 
Denison. Texas Mil. Hist, Winter 1963. 

Jonn H. Harcrer. Camp Barkeley, Abilene, 
Texas. Ibid. 

RALPH A, SurıH. The Scalp Hunter in the 
Borderlands, 1835-1850. Arizona and the 
West, Spring 1964. 

Martin Harpwick Harr. The Mesilla 
Times, A Journal of Confederate Arizona. 
lbid., Winter 1963. 

BERNARD C. NaLrY and Truman R. STRO- 
BRIDGE. Captain Emmet Crawford, Comman- 
der of Apache Scouts, 1882-1886. Ibid., 
Spring 1964. 

Joun S. Gorr. The Organization of the 
Federal District Court in Arizona, 1912-1913. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Apr. 1964. 


Documents 


Ricuarp K. McMasrzn. Maryland Students 
in Flanders: Letters of Jahn Ceslas Fenwick, 
O. P., 1784-1789. Rec. dm. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, Sept. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


W. Nem. FRANELIN. Act for the Better Reg- 
ulation of the Indian Trade, Virginia, 1714. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1964. 

RicHARD WarsH. The [Christopher] Gads- 
den "Diary" Deciphered [1775]. Manuscripts, 
Spring 1964. 

Jonn HL Gopparp. Some Letters of James 
Eppinger, 1832-1846. Georgia Hist, Quar., 
Mar. 1964. 

RicHARD W. GRIFFIN. Letters of an Ar- 
kansas Girl at Athens College and on Grand 
Tour—1866—1867. Wesleyan Quar. Rev., Feb. 
1964. 

Cecm D. Esy, Ja. et aj. Memoir of a West 
Pointer [ad Lt. Alfred Beckley, 4th Arty.] in 
Saint Augustine, 1824-1826. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Dan M. Rosıson. Andrew Johnson on the 
Dignity of Labor. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1964. 

DoucLas Maynard. Vicksburg Diary: The 
Journal of [xst Lt.] Gabriel M. Gillgore [17th 
La. Regt]. Civil War Hist, Mar. 1964. 

LroNanp B. Prummer. Excerpts from the 
Hander Diary [Vicksburg, 1863]. Jour. Missis- 
sippi Hist., May 1964. 

Growing Up in New Orleans: Memories of 
the 1890s, by Marion S. Oneal. Louisiana 
Hist., Winter 1964. 

NicHoLAs P. Harpeman. Bushwhacker Ac- 
tivities on the Missouri Border: Letters to Dr. 
Glen O. Hardeman, 1862-1865. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Warrer C. Conway. Colonel Edmund 
Schriver's Inspector-General's Report on Mili- 
tary Posts in Texas, November 1872-January 
1873. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 1964. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


OscAR OSBURN WINTHER, See British list. 

KENNETH V. Lorrich. Democracy and Edu- 
cation in the Early American Northwest. 
Paedagogica Hist., no. 2, 1962, 

CharLes N. Graas. Jesup W. Scott and a 
West of Cities. O/uo Hist., Winter 1964. 

STEPHEN L. Srover. Ohio's Sheep Year: 
1868. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1964. 

ReoinaLp Horsman. Fort Wayne as a 
Frontier Outpost, 1802-1815. Old Fort 
[Fort Wayne, Ind.] News, Apr—June 1964. 

Paul Fatour. Canalling in the Whitewater 
Valley. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Emma Lou 'lTHonNBRoueH, Judge Perkins, 
the Indiana Supreme Court, and the Civil War. 
Ibid. 

Jonn BnaEMaAN. Albert J. Beveridge and the 
First National Child Labor Bill. Ibid. 

RosE&T MERIDETH. A Conservative Aboli- 
tionist at Álton: Edward Beecher’s Narrative 
[1837]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist., Mar., June 
1964. 

James T. HicxeY. The Lincolns’ Globe 
Tavern: A Study in Tracing the History of a 
Nineteenth-Century Building. Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Winter 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Thomas E, Ferr. The Stephen A. Douglas 
Letters in the State Historical Library. Ibid. 

Paul M. Ancız. [Illinois life in] The 
Wonderful World of the 'Seventies. Chicago 
Hist., Spring 1964. 

RicHarD W. Schwarz. Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg as a Social Gospel Practitioner. Jose. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring 1964. 

C. Davin Tompxins. John Peter Altgeld as 
a Candidate for Mayor of Chicago in 1899. 
Ibid., Winter 1963. 

Poti GLEAsON. The Early Years of Fred- 
erick P. Kenkel [1863-1952]: The Back- 
ground of an Early American Catholic Social 
Reformer. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phil- 
adelphia, Dec. 1963. 

WALTER $. G. Komm. Illinois’ Convention 
Ratifies the Twenty-first Amendment. Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Winter 1963. 

Lewis G. VANDERVELDE. The Michigan 
Historical Commission, 1913-1963. Michigan 
Hist., June 1964. 

Jean Joy L. FenywimorE. Austin Blair, Pio- 
neer Lawyer, 1818-1844. Ibid., Mar. 1964. 

Id. Austin Blair, Political Idealist, 1845- 
1860. Ibid., June 1964. 

Minnie Dusss MiLLBROOR. Detroit Women 
on the Civil War Home Front, Detroit Hist. 
Soc. Bull., Apr. 1964. 

Jerome A, Farron. Bay View Revisited 
[Chautauqua]. Michigan Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Raymonp A. Derrer. The Cuban Junta and 
Michigan, 1895-1898. Ibid. 

Reusen W. BoroucH. Saturday Afternoon 
Town [Marshall, Mich., 1897-1918]. Ibid., 
June 1964. 

WiwroN U. Sorszzc. Martha G. Ripley 
[1843-1912]: Pioneer Doctor and Social Re- 
former, Minnesota Hist., Spring 1964. 

Warrzg M. Osrrem. The Beginning of 
Track and Field Sports in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Frank P. Donovan. The Milwaukee [rail- 
road] in Iowa. Palimpsest, May 1964. 
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TzPaskg, JoHN ]. and FISHER, SYDNEY 
NETTLETON (eds.). Explosive Forces in Latin 
America, Publication of the Mershon Center 
for Education in National Security, the Gradu- 
ate Institute for World Affairs, No. 2. [Colum- 
bus:] Ohio State University Press. 1964. Pp. 
196. $4.75. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


M. Rita Howe, editorial assistant on the Review since 1960, has been promoted 
to assistant editor. 


On September ı, 1964, the Service Center for Teachers of History resumed 
exclusive responsibility for the distribution of its pamphlet series. It hopes to 
re-establish the same excellent service for pamphlet buyers that was characteristic 
when it handled sales previously. Under this new arrangement, a uniform price 
of fifty cents will be charged for all pamphlets. Orders of five dollars or less 
must be prepaid. A discount of 20 per cent is offered when quantities of fifty or 
more pamphlets are purchased. There will be no handling or postage charges on 
prepaid orders. If orders are to be billed, handling and postage charges will be 
added. Checks should be made payable to the Service Center for Teachers of 
History; orders should be sent to the Service Center, 400 A Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20003. 

There are now fifty-nine titles in the series. A complete list of the titles and 
an order blank may be obtained from the above address. Pamphlets published in 
the 1963-1964 series were The Reformation in Recent Historical Thought, by 
Harold J. Grimm; Asian Religions: An Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, and Taoism, by Kenneth W. Morgan; African 
History, by Philip D. Curtin; European Intellectual History, by Crane Brinton; 
The Tudor-Stuart Period of English History (1485-1714): A Review of Changing 
Interpretations, by Robert Walcott; and American Agriculture and Farm Policy 
since 1900, by Gilbert C. Fite. Six additional pamphlets are planned for the cur- 
rent academic year. 


The Association publishes triennially the List of Doctoral Dissertations in 
Progress or Completed at Colleges and Universities in the United States. The 
List shows trends in research and serves to prevent duplication of work. The 
1964 List will be published in November and will be available from the Associa- 
tion for $1.50. The Association maintains a current file of dissertations in prog- 
ress; forms for registering topics have been distributed to departments offering 
the doctorate. Additional forms will be furnished to departments or individuals 
upon request. Those registering titles of dissertations in progress should check 
previous Lists to prevent duplication. 


The Association is undertaking a new program of publishing titles of com- 
pleted doctoral dissertations. These titles will be listed in each Annual Report, 
and the same classifications will be used as in the List of Doctoral Dissertations 
in Progress. Forms for registering dissertations for which the degree has been 
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awarded have been sent to chairmen of departments offering the Ph.D. in history. 
The Association urges the chairmen to sce that these titles are registered shortly 
after the degree is conferred. The first reporting period for completed dissertations 
is July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964. These titles will be published in the 1964 Annual 
Report. 


LIBRARIES AND ÄRCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of Dr. Arnold Gesell (1880- 
1962), distinguished child specialist, as the gift of his son, Gerhard A. Gesell of 
Washington. D. C. The papers, presently restricted, number approximately 
75,000 pieces and include family, general, and medical correspondence, notes on 
experiments, and manuscripts of books and articles. They will provide rich 
source material on Gesell’s contributions to the study of child behavior and to 
the work of the Gesell Institute of Child Development. 

Literary material of distinction has been received by the Library. The manu- 
script of The Centaur, which received the 1964 National Book Award for 
fiction, has been given by the author, John Updike. Included in this gift, in 
addition to the typescript manuscript, are notes, memorandums, drafts of scenes, 
and galley and plate proofs. American novelist William Styron has deposited his 
literary manuscripts. Each of his three published novels is represented by at 
least one manuscript version, and there are also manuscripts of book reviews 
and magazine articles, including the widely known Life magazine account of 
the funeral of his fellow novelist, William Faulkner, and the article in Esquire 
opposing capital punishment, which he wrote on behalf of Ben Reid. Journalists 
Joseph W. Alsop, Jr, and Stewart J. O. Alsop have presented some 4,200 of 
their papers dated between 1941 and 1957. Although manuscripts by each of the 
brothers are in the gift, the papers are primarily those of Joseph Alsop, and a 
large part is composed of his correspondence with the editorial office of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 'There are also drafts and copies of articles, both published 
and unpublished, and material on the China-Burma-India theater during World 
War II and on the McCarran hearings in the Senate in 1951. Requests to examine 
the Alsop papers should be directed to the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

Several small groups of papers have been added to the Library's manuscript 
holdings. About thirty-five papers of John Chapman (1801-1854), political 
writer and editor, have been presented by Mrs. John Jay Ide in memory of her 
husband, a former president of the International Aeronautical Federation. In- 
cluded are design plans and explanations by Chapman of William Samuel 
Henson’s much-publicized “Aerial Steam Carriage" of 1842, an invention that 
incorporated many of the essentials of the modern airplane but that, in fact, never 
passed beyond the stage of an unsuccessful model. There are also drafts of state- 
ments or articles Chapman wrote in defense of Henson, his friend and 
associate. Approximately 150 manuscript sermons written by Joseph Barlow 
Felt (1789-1869), New England clergyman in Sharon and Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts, antiquarian, and librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, will 
supplement existing historical material by Felt in the Library's Shaw Family 
Papers. Miss Florence Berryman has presented a group of books, correspondence, 
and other manuscripts of her father, famous Washington cartoonist Clifford 
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Berryman. Among the papers are two autograph books containing greetings to 
Berryman by some leading Americans, including each President from Cleveland 
to Eisenhower. On each autographed page is a Berryman drawing of the political 
notable concerned. 


The National Archives has recently received from the Department of Com- 
merce legislative materials, directives, and statistical reports relating to the popu- 
lation census, 1940, to the censuses of manufactures, mines, business, and agri- 
culture, 1939-1948, and to the censuses of territories and possessions, 1930-1950; 
records of the Chief Regional Economist, 1944-1947, and of the Balance of 
Payments Division and its predecessor, 1942-1954, concerning programs for re- 
porting economic statistics; and records of the National Production Authority, 
1950-1953, assembled to provide basic documentation for that agency. Other ac- 
cessions include records of the Philadelphia Custom House consisting of letters 
received by the Collector, 1792-1860, manifests, 1789-1860, and records relating 
to seamen’s protection certificates, 1796-1804; records of Benicia Arsenal, Cali- 
fornia, including two volumes of letters sent by the commanding officer, r851- 
1855 and 1865-1866, and a payroll journal, 1890-1899; records relating to the 
Post Office Department's experiment with highway post-office routes, 1941-1959; 
records of Undersecretaries and other top officials of the Department of Labor 
relating in part to the Department's role in the national economic and social scene 
during the postwar period; and documents relating to the ratification by the states 
of the Twenty-fourth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Among recently completed microfilm publications are Letters Received by 
the Secretary of War (Main Series), 1861-1870 (127 rolls), Telegrams Collected 
by the Office of the Secretary of War (bound), 1861-1882 (282 rolls), and Letters 
Received by the Topographical Bureau of the War Department, 1824-1865 (86 
rolls). Department of State records recently filmed include Territorial Papers 
for Idaho, 1863-1872 (1 roll); and Records from the Decimal File, 1910-1929, 
Relating to Internal Affairs of Egypt (31 rolls) and to Political Relations between 
the United States and Egypt (1 roll), Egypt and Other States (1 roll), the United 
States and France (5 rolls), and France and Other States (7 rolls). Also recently 
microfilmed are Interior Department Appointment Papers for Arizona Territory, 
1857-1907 (22 rolls); Letters Sent by the General Land Office to Surveyors 
General, 1861-1gor (13 rolls); Report Books of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
1881-1885 (15 rolls); Passenger Lists of Vessels Arriving at Philadelphia, 
1800-1882 (108 rolls); Letters Sent by the Secretary of the Treasury Relating to 
Restricted Commercial Intercourse, 1861-1887 (8 rolls); and Records of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Emancipation of Slaves in the District of 
Columbia, 1862-1863 (6 rolls). Also completed are the Compiled Service Records 
of Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the State of 
Missouri (854 rolls) and the Indexes to Compiled Service Records of Volunteer 
Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the States of California (7 
rolls), Connecticut (17 rolls), Delaware (4 rolls), Illinois (xor rolls), Indiana 
(86 rolls), Iowa (29 rolls), Kansas (1o rolls), Maine (23 rolls), Massachusetts 
(44 rolls), Nevada (ı roll), and the District of Columbia (3 rolls), and the 
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Territories of Arizona (1 roll), Colorado (3 rolls), Dakota (1 roll), and Ne- 
braska (2 rolls). 
Materials recently received by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library include notes 


‚on the genealogy of the Roosevelt family prepared by the late George W. 


Roach of the library staff in connection with his editing of the diary of Rebecca 
Howland Roosevelt, first wife of James Roosevelt, father of the President. Also 
received were copies of letters giving new information on Mr. Roosevelt's 
tradition-breaking air trip from Albany to Chicago to receive the Democratic 
party presidential nomination in July 1932. From Miss Claudia Lyon of Pough- 
keepsie were received a number of letters written by Theodore Roosevelt to her 
father, Colonel Cecil Andrew Lyon (1869-1916). Lyon, a prominent Texan 
lumberman and businessman, was an organizer and national committeeman of 
the Progressive party. The letters (1904-1912) concern political appointments, 
the 1908 nomination, and the 1912 campaign. 

Dr. Philip C. Brooks, director of the Harry S. Truman Library, spent April, 
May, and fune interviewing leaders in England, France, Italy, Greece, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands on the origins of the European 
Recovery Program. These interviews will be transcribed and made available for 
use in the library. Recent accessions include papers of W. John Kenney, Michael 
J. Galvin, Charles Heslep, and Ralph Block, and additional papers of John W. 
Snyder, Stephen J. Spingarn, Frieda Hennock, and Mon C. Wallgren. Also acces- 
sioned were microfilm copies of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1934-1953; a collection 
of newspaper photographs of Mr. Truman, 1927-1945; and copies of papers in the 
Weizmann Archives, Rehovoth, Israel, 1945-1952. 

Recent accessions of the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library include papers of 
Maurice H. Stans, Frederick H. Mueller, W. Randolph Burgess, Neil H. McElroy, 
and Ralph A. Tudor, and of New York State Citizens for Eisenhower. The 
library is continuing its program of acquiring from other depositories microfilm 
copies of documents relating to the military history of World War II and has 
begun a program of oral history interviews with boyhood associates of General 
Eisenhower. 

H. R. 6237, the proposed legislation authorizing the National Historical 
Publications Commission to make modest grants to aid in the arrangement, de- 
scription, and publication of documentary source materials significant to the 
history of the United States, passed the United States Senate by unanimous con- 
sent on July 6, 1964, thus completing legislative action on the measure. The com- 
mission is seeking appropriations that will permit it to implement this authori- 
zation and hopes the necessary funds may be granted before the present Congress 
adjourns. 


The Clarke Historical Library of Central Michigan University has received 
more than 100,000 pieces from the letters and other documents of Amos Gould, 
an Owosso attorney, judge, and state senator during the nineteenth century. 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, has received the Pat Ireland Nixon 
Collection of rare books d manuscripts on Texas history for its new CIE 
Graduate Center. 
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INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


. 


The Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences met in d 


Tokyo, April 17-18, 1964, and subsequent days. Present were A. A. Gouber 


(Soviet Union), first Vice-President; Michel Francois (France), Secretary- 
General; Paul Harsin (Belgium), E. F. Jacob (Great Britain), R. Morghen 
(Italy), Boyd C. Shafer (United States), and K. Takahashi (Japan), Councilors; 
and F. Engel-Janosi representing the Austrian National Committee. Professor 
Gerhard Ritter (Germany) went to Tokyo, but because of illness could not 
attend the mectings. 

The chief business before the Bureau was the International Congress to be 
held August 29-September 5, 1965, in Vienna. The program has already been 
announced (AHR, LXIX [Oct. 1963], 291-96); a circular was prepared by the 
Austrian National Committee and is available at AHA headquarters. With but 
few changes this program will be followed in Vienna; changes and further in- 
formation concerning the Congress will be reported in two additional circulars to 
be issued in November 1964 and May 1965 by the Austrian National Committee. 

The program (unlike those of previous Congresses) will consist chiefly of 
Reports and discussions; there will be no "Communications." Six full-day sessions 
will be devoted to major themes, six to Reports on the history of continents, more 
than a dozen to papers of the special Commissions, and six half-day sessions to 
the twenty-four shorter Reports. Each session will have a president and two vice- 
presidents. "Interventions" will be limited in time and number, and each national 
committee will be asked to nominate historians for them. On the longer Reports, 
"participants" or those previously asked to contribute in some fashion to a Re- 
port will also be given opportunity to speak. 

Five American historians (Hans Kohn, Carl Schorske, Gordon Craig, Louis 
Gottschalk, and Robert Kann) will give Reports in the regular sessions and others 
in the sessions of the Commissions. The National Committee of the United States 
(Arthur Whitaker, chairman) and other National Committees will make nomi- 
nations for the presidents and vice-presidents and for "interventions." 

In 1960 about 120 American historians attended the Congress in Stockholm; 
at least that many are expected to attend the Congress in Vienna. Those who 
plan to attend should inform the AHA headquarters immediately (and not later 
than December 1964) so that the American scholars (particularly Professor 
Whitaker of the Assembly and Professor Shafer of the Bureau) may inform the 
Austrian National Committee and make such other official arrangements as are 
necessary. American historians, however, make their own personal arrangements 
and are urged to do so early. A large attendance is anticipated, and hotel accom- 
modations are limited. 


The Centro di Studi Umbri held its second meeting on "Ricerche sul 
l'Umbria tardo-antica e preromanica," May 24-28, 1964, at Gubbio, Italy. 
GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Carnegie Corporation has established a grant of $252,250 to provide re- 
search opportunities in the humanities at the Newberry Library for students 
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and faculty from the ten liberal arts colleges of the Associated Colleges of the 


pan The four-year program will begin in 1965. 
= s The American Council of Learned Societies has announced institutional 


grants for the coming year to the Universities of Birmingham and Clermont 
to expand library holdings in American literature and history; to the London 
School of Economics and Politica! Science toward establishing a readership in 
American economic history; to the University of Oslo to expand library holdings 
in Ámerican history. 

Fellowships awarded to European scholars for 1964-1965 by the ACLS in- 
clude the following: Hakan Arvid Berggren, Henrik Enander, Klaus G. A. 
Schwabe, and Andrew A. Sinclair 


Historians receiving Social Science Research Council grants for 1964-1965 in- 
clude: Research Training Fellowships—James M. Banner, Jr., Robert M. Berdahl, 
Burton J. Bledstein, Richard D. Brown, Allan N. Galpern, Michael F. Holt, 
Christopher H. Johnson, Harold B. Johnson, Jr., Charles Maier, Gordon R. Mork, 
Edward B. Segel, Randolph Starn, Peter S. Stern, Elizabeth S. Studley, Judith P. - 
Ward, and James Wallace Wilkie. Faculty Research Fellowships—Richard M. 
Abrams, Harvey Goldberg, David Owen, and Mack Walker. Grants-in-Aid— 
Alan W. Brownsword, Norman Dain, James C. Davis, Robert Forster, Paul Good- 
man, C. Warren Hollister, Gabriel Kolko, Kathryn Turner, Irwin Unger, and 
Andrew G. Whiteside. 


Joint committees of the ACLS and the SSRC have awarded the following 
grants for research for 1964-1965: African Studies—Arthur J. Knoll. Contempo- 
rary China—John Israel and Maurice Meisner. Latin American Studies—Donald 
B. Cooper; Hugh M. Hamill, Jr., Herbert S. Klein, Richard M. Morse, Ronald 
C. Newton, and Robert A. Potash. Near and Middle East—Roderic H. Davison 
and E. Ann Pottinger. 


American fellows appointed by the American Association of University 
Women Educational Foundation for 1964—1965 include: Cynthia F. Behrman, 
Alice J. Beven, Mildred Campbell, Alice A. Cooper, Mary R. Douglas, Paula 
Eldot, Dorothea R. Muller, Judith Poss, Darline G. Shapiro, Jo Ann B. Shipps, 
Jessie Stoddart, Shirley A. Weleba, Mary Elizabeth Wheeler, and Margaret L. 
Woodward. 


The Society of American Historians, Inc., announced that the seventh annual 
Parkman Prize was awarded to William E. Leuchtenburg for his Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, 1932-1940; Joanne Loewe Neel received the third 
Allan Nevins Prize for the best-written doctoral dissertation in American history 
for her "His Britannic Majesty's Consul General, Phineas Bond, Esq." 


Sumner Chilton Powell received the 1964 Pulitzer Prize in history for his 
Puritan Village: The Formation of a New England Town. 


Winfred E. A. Bernhard received the biennial Manuscript Award of the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture for his manuscript "Fisher Ames: 
Federalist and Statesman." 
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Warren S. Tryon, co-winner of the Faculty Publications Merit Award of 
Boston University, was selected for his book Parnassus Corner: A Life of James 
T. Fields, Publisher to the Victorians. 


The Western Writers of America presented the Spur Award for the best 
nonfiction western of 1963 to William S. Greever for his The Bonanza West: 
The Story of the Western Mining Rushes, 1848-1900. , 


OTHER HISTORICAL News | 


The Commonwealth-Studies Center of Duke University and the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies of the University of London jointly sponsored a confer- 
ence on “A Decade of the Commonwealth,” held at the Villa Serbelloni, Bellagio, 
Italy, June 29-July 4. Financial support was provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Leverhulme Trust Fund. Participants included thirty-two political 
scientists, economists, and historians from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, Nigeria, Tanganyika, India, and Pakistan. 


The Forest History Society, Inc., has moved its office and library from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, to the School of Forestry at Yale University. 

The Cincinnati Historical Society has moved its publications, manuscripts, 
and works of art to new quarters in the Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden Park. 

The Inter-American Academy and its publication, the Journal of Inter-Amer- 


ican Studies, have moved their offices from Gainesville, Florida, to the campus of 
the University of Miami in Coral Gables, Florida. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Duane Smith, chairman of the history department at the University of | 


Toledo, died February 3, 1964, at the age of sixty-two. He received his doctorate 
from Ohio State University; his teaching career extended over a period of twenty- 
eight years. 


Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. of Fordham University, died April 3, at the age of 
fifty-two. He lectured for over fourteen years on American intellectual history and 
constitutional law, and for five years in the Fordham Law School on the history 
of jurisprudence. He served as editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement, 
and, in addition to several articles in his special field, published Dred Scott's 
Case in 1950. 


Esson M. Gale, specialist on Asian affairs and author of Salt for the Dragon, 
died May 15, at the age of seventy-nine. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


I assume that in Professor Rath’s review of Le relazioni diplomatiche fra Y Austria 
e il regno di Sardegna, Third Series, Volumes III-IV (AHR, LXIX [Apr. 1964], 
827) the year “1853” was inadvertently omitted after “3 Gennaio" in the subtitle. 
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4 If it was not, then the review, which refers: to the Crimean War, would not | 


4 


make sense. ; E l > . 
But inadvertence cannot explain Rath’s curious onomastic transformatión 


of the Austrian Ludwig Paar into an Italianate Luigi Paar, or of the Hungarian 


Rezsö (Rudolf) Apponyi into Rodolfo. Perhaps they were emissaries from the 


Emperor Francesco Giuseppe? TP j 


Fresno State College Henry MADDEN 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Professor Samuel Sharp's caustic review of my book, American Zionism and U. S. 
Foreign Policy, 1942-1947 (AHR, LXIX [Apr. 1964], 872), merely shows that 
the reviewer misconstrued or ignored my stated purpose. That purpose was to 
unfold the plan by which the Zionist movement, or, more specifically, the Amier- 
ican Zionists, succeeded in having their program translated into American foreign 
policy. The reviewer does not discuss this point at all. Instead, he belabors the 
book for failing to establish the relative effectiveness of American Zionist activities 
as compared with Jewish military activity in Palestine as factors involved in the 
creation of the state of Israel. Such an object was not at all entertained by me. 
The reviewer also insinuates that because the pressure tactics of American 
petroleum interests and the Arab states (both were total failures) are not sur- 
veyed, the work has little meaning. Again the reviewer: departs from the stated 
object of the book. 


The reviewer says that he finds the entire work "remarkably pointless as a 


book," an assertion in itself most remarkable for it implies that Professor Sharp 


sees nothing of significance in the Zionist movement as a political pressure group. 


Testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee would demonstrate the con- 


trary. If the reviewer is at all familiar with this question, he might have given * 


some attention to the conclusion of Samuel Halperin’s The Political World of 
American Zionism (1961). Halperin states that in 1945 "the distinction. [was] 
not very important [between Jews and Zionists] im terms of the immediate 
political consequences which followed. There now existed a potent coalition of 
almost every significant group in the American Jewish community, a coalition 
armed for the struggle to build a Jewish state." Presumably it was a struggle 
to influence American foreign policy so that the predominant influence of the 
United States in the United Nations might be utilized to support the creation of 
a Jewish state. I think that I have succeeded in showing that the Zionists were 
singularly successful in that direction. 

Despite Professor Sharp's conclusion, it is interesting to note that his colleague 
at American University, Harry N. Howard, long conversant with Middle East 
affairs, states that “Dr. Stevens’ brief volume deserves careful study on the part, 
not merely of all those who are interested in the development of a more balanced 
American policy in the Middle East, but of those who seek a better understand- 
ing of the operations of pressure groups in the formulation of policy. . . . Dr. 
Stevens has made a contribution to that end." (Issues, XVII [Winter 1963].) 

The reviewer is justified in pointing out that errors appear in the book "which 
could be dismissed as trifling,” a dismissal that Professor Sharp is not inclined to 
grant. While these errors exist (and I do not accept them as my own), the reader 
might overlook them as technical flaws arising from the author's inability .to 
maintain steady contact with the publisher because of rushing preparations for 
departure overseas. However, had.the author given the publishing rights to Yale 
University Press or Public Affairs Press, as belatedly requested by both publishers, 
the end product undoubtedly would have enjoyed a greater degree of technical 
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perfection. Publication of the book by either of these publishers might also have 
induced the reviewer to revise his estimate on the “pointlessness” of the book. 


Lincoln University Ricuanp P. STEVENS 


T'o THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


I am afraid that Mr. Stevens does not understand my review any more than he 
understands the limits of the impact of ethnic pressure groups on American 
foreign policy. I can only reiterate my belief that the book addresses itself to an 
issue of marginal significance in the shaping of the official American attitude 
toward the independence of Israel. 

It will not do to wave in my face the names of distinguished publishers who 
almost, but not quite, published the book. Nor do I feel speechless over the fact 
that my distinguished colleague, Professor Howard, likes the. book. The citation 
from his review merely proves that there is a difference of opinion between 
Mr. Howard and me as to what would constitute a "balanced" American policy. 
To assume that Professor Howard is by definition right and therefore I am by 
definition wrong is merely to compound the error of the book with its assumption 
that a policy endorsed by the State Department is automatically good and one 
decided upon by the White House in disregard of some opinions held in the 
State Department is by definition bad. 

May I add that it is undignified for an author to hide behind his, publisher 
to avoid responsibility for mistakes? I was obviously not referring to shortcomings 
of production within the authority of the publisher or printer. Anyone referring 
to David Lloyd George as "Mr. George" does not know the gentleman’s name. 
And whoever writes "to mitigate against" instead of “to militate" shows an 
inclination to fall into a standard trap for the semieducated. 

American University SAMUEL L. SHARP 


a 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: - 


Since university presses in general have striven recently to produce durable and 
attractive books, public protest should perhaps be made against outrageous excep- 
tions. I write in this cause. 

The design and production of Chester McArthur Destler’s Henry Demarest 
Lloyd and the Empire of Reform (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1963) are 
disgraceful. I counted fifty-three typographical errors, one for every ten pages, 
some of them so serious that a sentence becomes incomprehensible. More than 
ten proper names are misspelled (including mine, but I trust this fact is not the 
cause of my protest). The paper used is so porous that the ink has spread; some 
superscripts are illégible. My copy looked ready to dissolve when it reached my 
desk; such a bulky book surely needs headbands. For this mountain of defects 
the reader is asked to pay twelve dollars. | 

Some months ago I ordered from Yale University Press the four volumes of 
Charles M. Andrews’ The Colonial Period of American History. The last three 
arrived promptly. The fourth, I was told, was being reprinted. It just came. The 


price is still $7.50, but the press, while continuing to print from the old plates, 


reduced the trim size (the over-all dimensions of the page) by an inch in each 
direction. The once generous margins—a godsend to any scholar reading a book 


published thirty years ago—have virtually disappeared. Moreover, Volume I looks - 


like a shriveling nonagenarian. tottering on the shelf beside its lusty younger 
brothers. Since the possible saving in costs by this illegitimate operation is at 
most a dime a book, and since the press undoubtedly recovered its sunken costs 
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on this set long ago, we are entitled to ask if-a classic of American historiography 
does not deserve better treatment. I hope so. ; 
Brandeis University Rav GINGER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Thank you for your letter of July 13, in which you have quoted the complaint 
of Professor Ray Ginger regarding the manufacture of our book, Henry Demarest 
Lloyd and the Empire of Reform by Chester McArthur Destler. I appreciate your 
giving me an opportunity to reply to this prior to publication. 

First, on the score of the typographical errors in the book, I have no defense. 
This, as all publishers can testify, has become a very serious problem. Apparently 
the fine art of proofreading is dead, at least in America. All I can say is that 
the author himself read proof twice, and that the proof had the usual readings, 
both by the printer and by my own office. I am afraid that in the present climate 
of general laxity, typographical errors are inevitable in a first printing, but 
unforgivable in a second. 

With reference to the paper, I am afraid Professor Ginger is mistaken. This 
paper is first quality antique eggshell paper, comparable to the papers used by 
all publishers in books of this type. It is a sheet free of groundwood, and in all 
respects up to the normal standards for book manufacture of this sort. 

With reference to his comment regarding headbands, I am afraid that here 
Professor Ginger simply displays his ignorance of book manufacture. Headbands 
do not add tó the strength of a binding, as any book manufacturer will readily 
confirm. They are merely decorative, and in the interest of economy, we gave up 
their use several years ago. 

In general, I think dat all university presses are faced with a common prob- 
lem. General standards in the manufacture of books have become low in recent 
years, as I am afraid the general standard of productivity in all areas has. We 
hve in an age in which pride of craftsmanship has become a dead letter, and I 
am afraid that we must adjust to the shortcomings of our times and learn to 
live with them. 

I should be very happy to meet Professor Ginger and to discuss with him 
more thoroughly the problems of publishers today, but I am afraid I can offer 
him little comfort. 

University of Pennsylvania Press Thomas YosELOFF 


To ree EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


We appreciate Professor Ginger’s disappointment at finding the new reprint of 
the first volume of Andrews’ work unequal in appearance to the earlier printing. 
But if he had taken the trouble to inquire directly of Yale the reasons for the 
change he might not have been so ready to charge us with an “illegitimate opera- 
tion." Let me describe what happened. 

We value the four Andrews volumes highly and have kept them in print for 
thirty years in a long series of printings. When we recently ran low on stock 
again we decided to issue a new edition, in paper and cloth, with a new preface 
by Leonard Labaree. While we were carrying out this decision, we ran out of 
stock of Volume IV, but of course continued to fill orders for the other three. 

Now these four volumes are each available at the low price of $2.75 in paper- 
bound editions, surely a signal service to scholarship. For the benefit of libraries and 
any individual who may wish to order them in a more permanent form, we 


. bound up a quantity of the sheets of the new small-sized edition in cloth. We 
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regret the mismating that resulted in Professor Ginger’s set, but it is scarcely 
reasonable to expect a publisher to preserve the size of the original edition in the 
circumstances I have described, and we believe that our over-all responsibility 
has been discharged more than fairly by our move in making the new paperbound 
edition available. 
University presses these days have a difficult time responding to the need to 
bring out more new books annually than ever before, while at the same time 
keeping in print classics that have a small but steady sale and holding prices 
down so that the scholars who make up the market for these books can afford 
to buy them. f 
Yale University Press CHESTER KERR 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


On the first of September Henry R. Winkler, professor of history in Rutgers 
University, becomes the ninth man to serve as Managing Editor in the sixty-nine 
years of the American Historical Review. Actually he has been at work during 
the summer sharing with me the responsibility for the articles in next January’s 
issue and reading articles under consideration for the April issue. 

In the year that I have served as Managing Editor I found the work chal- 
lenging and rewarding. Since ten or more articles must be returned for every one 
that 1s accepted, I am sure that there are some who think poorly of my judgment 
and, hopefully, a few who regard it favorably. A significantly large number of 
those whose articles were returned wrote to express gratitude for the criticisms 
they received, although the latter were often blunt and severe. Most of the 
criticism came not from me but from members of the Board of Editors and the 
much larger group of specialists whose advice I sought. With rare exception these 
anonymous scholars reported promptly and displayed both good judgment and 
‘high standards. The quality of the Review depends on the willingness of the 
established scholars to render this type of service. I am deeply grateful for the 
help I have received. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Editors it was said there is a widespread 
belief that the Review normally is fully committed with accepted articles for a 
year or more in advance. This has not been the case in recent years. I had the 
final responsibility for one article in the April issue, for the four in July, and the 
five in this October issue. The average time between receipt of these articles and 
acceptance was two and a half months. The average time between receipt and 
ultimate publication was eight months, including the three months after copy 
is sent to the printer. At the present time (August) the articles for January have 
been accepted. T'hey go to the printer in September. But none has yet been 
accepted for next April's issue, and any superior article received in the near future 
can appear in print then. In view of the fact that it is the practice to have all 
accepted articles read critically by at least two specialists, this, I submit, is a 
good record. ' 

W. Strutt Horr 
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A Modest Proposal to Meet an Urgent Need 


JuuaN P. Borp* 


IGHTY years ago this society of scholars, now numbering more than 
twelve thousand teachers, writers, and friends of history and steadily 
growing, was brought into being by a handful of imaginative and creative 
teachers. They were conscious of the gathering momentum of the revolution 
in science. They would be the vanguard of a new and similar thrust under 
the banners of reason. They would seek truth by a disciplined study of men 
and institutions in their passage through time, as Darwin studied coral reefs. 
The standards they raised and to which they swore allegiance were, of 
course, as old as Herodotus and as explicit as Lucian of Samosata, who said 
long ago: 
The historian's one task is to tell the thing as it happened. ... He may nurse some 


. private dislikes, but he will attach far more importance to the public good, and set 
the truth high above his hate; he may have his favourites, but he will not spare 


* Professor of history at Princeton University and editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 


Mr. Boyd gave this presidential address at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 29, 1964. 
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their errors. For history, I say again, has this and this only for its own: if a man 
will start upon it, he must sacrifice to no God but Truth.! 

The oath of impartiality was as exacting as that of Sisamnes, sd. no 
doubt violated as often. But until three generations ago its enforcement 
among historians depended upon the individual conscience, a reliance most 
potent but both fortuitous and precarious. If a Goliath appeared in the form 
of an unassailable Macaulay, brooking no argument and thundering his Vic- 
torian imprecations against a Francis Bacon, prudent and practical men were 
apt either to keep silent or, worse, to echo the tirade. Only through chance 
could a David be expected to take the field. In this case a wise, gentle, and 
heroic David did come forth from almost the last place one would expect to 
find him—a government bureau—and did spend more than thirty years 
gathering and publishing all that was known of the writings and letters of 
the first statesman of modern science. 'The fact of least importance is that 
Goliath was demolished. All who value science and learning might indeed 
yield Macaulay a grudging expression of gratitude for his inadvertent spur 
to the advancement of knowledge. For surely no historical criticism, especi- 
ally if intellectually ill-mannered, can ever have inspired a more fruitful bar- 
vest than that which aroused James Spedding to his selfless labors? I cannot 
avoid here a parenthetic comment that is prompted by the misconception of 
many and by the particular expression of a distinguished predecessor on this 
platform? Great editing, as well as great history, must pass through one 
man's mind. 

But the task of the historian, as the founders of our community of schol- 
ars well understood, was too important to society to be left to fortune. The 
occasional Davids were valiant and inspired, but accidental and alone. The 
advancement of knowledge about men and institutions required sodality as 
well as solitude. Only thus could scholars bound by the same oath of alle- 


i The Works of Lucian of Samosata, tt. H. W. and F. G. Fowler (4 vols., Oxford, Eng. 
1905), II, 128-29. 

2 Catherine Drinker Bowen, Francis Bacon: The Temper of a Man (Boston, 1963), 16-17; 
The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding (7 vols., London, 1861-74); 
The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. id. et al. 7 vols., London, 1857—59). Sir Leslie Stephen called 
the achievement of Spedding (1808-1881) ' 'an unsurpassable model of thorough and scholar- 
like editing," a tribute that gains luster from its source, the Dictionary of National Biography. 

$ Carl Bridenbaugh, "The Great Mutation," American Historical Review, LXVIII (Jan. 
1963), 331. The misconception is natural, but, in view of what is taking place at present in 
the United States, its power to mislead should be noted. The training for scholarly editing 
stands today about where training for history stood at the time the profession was founded. 
Its highest achievements will very likely continue to be those of gifted and creative amateurs, 
such as Spedding, Wilmarth Lewis, Edmond Samuel de Beer, and others, until misconceptions 
about it are removed and especialy until its accidental and newly established position in the 
academic world creates less unease and attracts more professional rewards and incentives. But 
this will depend upon an understanding of its nature and its requirements. 
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giance to truth and impartiality achieve the power, the discipline, and the 
humility essential to the realization of the great object. The noble dedication 
by William Harvey of his An Anatomical Disquisition on the Motion of the 
Heart and Blood in Animals had made the point two and a half centuries 
earlier. 'True philosophers, Harvey said to his colleagues of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, 
never suffer their minds to be warped by the passions of hatred and envy, which 
unfit men duly to weigh the arguments that are advanced in behalf of truth, or to 
appreciate the proposition that is fairly demonstrated; neither do they think it un- 
worthy of them to change their opinion if truth and undoubted demonstrations re- 
quire them to do so; nor do they csteem it discreditable to desert error, though 
sanctioned by the highest antiquity; for they know full well... that many things 
are discovered by accident, and that many may be learned indifferently from any 
quarter, by an old man from a youth, by a person of understanding from one of 
inferior capacity.4 
The trace of austerity in Lucian, urging the historian to stand independent 
and aloof, detached from all bonds to persons and states and indeed to life, 
finds no echo in the words of Harvey. A chastening glimpse of the subjective 
barriers had brought humility but no lessening of the love of truth. Associa- 
tion and communication among men of learning were as essential to dis- 
covery, whether disciplined or accidental, as systematic investigation. In 1803 
a young American, Samuel Miller, put a discerning finger on the now ob- 
vious fact that the remarkable multiplication of academies and learned as- 
sociations in the preceding century “ought to be considered as holding a place 
among the most important sources of modern improvements in science.” 
'The revolution in science could never be reversed. It helped to create and 
in turn was given a new thrust by another sort of revolution that occurred 
in 1776. 'The most ardent and consistent exemplar of that revolution saw the 
integral nature of science, history, and liberty more clearly than any of the 
other heirs of Bacon, Newton, and Locke: "while the art of printing is left 
to us," Thomas Jefferson declared in that doubtful decade when the right to 
oppose was being challenged, "science can never be retrograde; what is once 
acquired of real knowledge can never be lost. To preserve the freedom of 
the human mind then and freedom of the press, every spirit should be ready 
to devote itself to martyrdom; for as long as we may think as we will, and 
speak as we think, the condition of man will proceed in improvement.” The 


4 William Harvey, Works, ed. Robert Willis (London, 1847), 6. 

6 Samuel Miller, 4 Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (a vols, New York, 1803), 
IL, 257-59. 

8 Thomas Jefferson to William Green Munford, June 18, 1799, Thomas Jefferson Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Columbia University, Teachers College Library. 
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author of the Declaration of Independence conceived the task of the historian 
much as William Jovanovich has defined the task of his indispensable ally, 
the publisher—as “a primarily civilizing enterprise and like orderly govern- 
ment... central to a humanistic society. Its great import lies in the main- 
tenance of freedom.” A nation that claims to be in earnest about defending 
its liberty is bound thereby to be serious about its history. A solemn duty rests 
upon it to provide the best possible climate in which the truth in history, as in 
science, can be sought and cherished, a duty demanding all the resources that 
an enlightened and powerful people can summon. It is one that ought to be 
faced in the spirit of generosity and magnanimity out of which the concept of 
liberty itself originates, but at all events the simple requirements of self- 
government demand that it be met. 

If anyone engaged in this revolution in history was innocent enough to be- 
lieve that the revelation of truth about a people's past would be accepted as 
calmly as Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood, the thunder and 
lightning aroused by Darwin should have opened his eyes. This, however, 
was a gentle admonition. Science had faced many formidable battles over the 
centuries before attaining its unchallenged position of power and opulence. 
But these were as nothing compared with those against which the vanguard 
of a revolution in history and their followers would have to contend. Old 
myths, ancient hatreds, and all the inherited fears and frustrations that put 
nation against nation were not only mounting in intensity but now had the 
results of the progress of science to multiply their menacing aspects. For after 
the transforming event of 1776, Everyman indeed felt competent to be his 
own historian in all that mattered in politics and society. Thus what mat- 
tered most in the past was bound to enter the present as controversy. Not 
even biology could encounter or continue to encounter the barriers that his- 
tory would always be obliged to face. Facing these was in fact its primary 
function. Its duty was to confront, not to reinforce, a misleading ye 
based on sentimentality or shallow patriotism. 

At the beginning of the third quarter of the nineteenth century it was 
quite clear to thoughtful American scholars that on the frontiers of history 
there were forests to be cleared, trees to be girdled, and boulders to be re- 
moved. Textbooks by which youth were to be prepared for the great respon- 
sibility of citizenship in a democracy were wretched amalgams of piety, 
parochialism, and misinformation. ‘Their horizons ended too often at state or 
sectional boundaries. If they ever spanned the Atlantic at all, it was to indulge 
in attitudes of self-righteousness or in the cruder displays of manifest destiny, 


T William Jovanovich, Now, Barabbas (xst ed., New York, 1960), 16. 
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never to link Ámerican institutions and ideals to the great tradition of civility 
stretching back through many ages to many lands whence both our people 
and our fundamental precepts of law, justice, and administration were all de- 
rived. From these handbooks of chauvinism, students recited to teachers al- 
most as unqualified as themselves. For even in the universities, so one of the 
founders of the American Historical Association declared, history received 
"only such charitable attention as could be given it by some benevolent pro- 
fessor after his energies bad already been too much exhausted by the absolute 
necessities of what was thought to be more important instruction.” Less than 
a score of American colleges had teachers of history, and these were rarely 
productive scholars. Of five eastern universities in 1882, so J. Franklin 
Jameson stated thirty years ago, only one had a professor of history, "three 
were thinking of acquiring one, and the fifth was, to all appearance, not even 
thinking of it."? 

The indispensable task of preserving and publishing the documentary 
sources had been borne altogether by zealous amateurs, singly or in the mea- 
gerly supported institutions that they founded for the purpose. Historical so- 
cieties in less than a century had accomplished much, but the few that existed 
tended more and more to become social organizations, havens of genealo- 
gists, or sanctuaries for superannuated clergymen. National and state ar- 
chives had also been preserved in surprising quantity, despite some irre- 
parable and shameful losses, but the professional archivist was even more 
distant on the horizon than the professional historian. No historical jour- 
nals save those of a local, genealogical, or antiquarian nature existed. Criti- 
cism was left chiefly to The Atlantic Monthly, The North American Review, 
and The Nation. President Eliot of Harvard summed up the matter in an 
address at Johns Hopkins University in 1882 describing the relative attention 
given to various subjects in Ámerican colleges and universities. He illus- 
trated his point with the story of two young scholars of promise who had 
asked his advice about preparing themselves to become professors of history. 
“I was obliged to tell them,’ said he, ‘that under existing circumstances it 
would be the height of imprudence. "? But the revolution was already under 

83. Franklin Jameson, "Early Days of the American Historical Association, 1884-1895,” 
en Historical Review, XL. (Oct. 1934), I-2. 

10 Ibid., a. Charles Eliot's address may well have inspired Daniel Coit Gilman to suggest 
the formation of the American Historical Association, a suggestion with which Jameson credits 
‘him and one confirmed in a letter from Clarence W. Bowen to Herbert B. Adams, Nov. 24, 
1900. ("Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Cor- 
respondence of Herbert B. Adams,” ed. W. Stull Holt, The Johns Hopkins University Studies tn 


Historical and Political Science, Ser. LVI, No. 4 [Baltimore, 1938], 288.) But it was Adams 
who created the Association and made it possible. 
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way, and its undoubted leader was Herbert Baxter Adams of the university 
where Eliot spoke. 

For half a century after 1876 two towering figures were at the center of 
that revolution, planning its strategy, training its battalions, calling atten- 
tion to weaknesses here and bolstering defenses there, exhorting, inspiring, 
executing, and leading. Adams more than any other person was responsible 
for transferring the custody of historical scholarship in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century from the hands of the amateurs and the antiquarians 
to those of the academicians. In that brief span of years he sent forth from his 
seminar to all parts of the nation a succession of graduate students disciplined 
in the use of the sources, ready to meet on the ground of reason and truth 
the shallow, pietistic, and provincial forces that had so long misused the ban- 
ners of history. Adams himself looked upon each student placed on the fac- 
ulty of a college in the West or the South as a new colony planted, and, in 
language appropriate to an age of imperialism, took just pride in the remark- 
able expansion of his own colonial system of the intellect. The simile was 
less apt than that of a band of missionaries. For it is impossible to read the 
letters of teacher and students without sensing that aspect of mission in our 
national character which Frederick Merk has described with such candor 
and quiet eloquence in his Manifest Destiny and Mission in American His- 
tory. One teacher trained by Adams founded an academic historical so- 
ciety in a small sectarian college in North Carolina, began a scholarly his- 
torical publication, and at the close of the century reported to his old precep- 
tor much as a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts might have done in the colonial period. "Last night," he said, 
“I made [a] talk on our historical ideal. I spoke of the freedom of thought 
in the history department of this college and of the obligation laid on us for 
a revival of ideas. I appealed to the boys to let it be so that our society would 
be at least one place in all the South in which a man could present his opin- 
ions of our history and get a respectful hearing. Át this point they cheered. I 
think we are making progress." 

But the revolutionary crusade was bound for trouble because it aimed at 
the center of the target: the history of political and social institutions. When 
another teacher in the South used a text on constitutional history so bland 
that it had first appeared in an encyclopedia, the local newspaper, appropri- 
ately named The Banner, waved the Confederate flag for two columns and 

11 Frederick Merk, Manifest Destiny and Mission in American History: A Reinterpretation 
(New York, 1963). 


12 John Spencer Bassett, Trinity College, Durham, N. C., to Adams, Sept. 26, 1897, “His- 
torical Scholarship in the United States," ed. Holt, 246. 
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asked at the top of its voice why Alexander Stephens’ Constitutional View 
of the War between the States was not good enough. ‘Those on the perimeter 
in these opening skirmishes of the revolution wrote anxious letters to Adams 
appealing for the aid and counsel that seemed inexhaustible. But there at the 
center, too, the distant rumble of thunder was heard. Adams' own university 
formally declared that "the discussion of current political, economic, finan- 
cial and social questions . . . is of such importance that the lessons should be 
given only by the ablest and wisest persons" and recommended great caution 
in the selection and engagement of the faculty.” 

These were the natural consequences of revolution. Considering that in 
reality its aim was central to the defense of liberty, that it sought an under- 
standing of the past in order to fit men for a better understanding of them- 
selves and their institutions, the surprising fact is that the casualties and the 
lost battles were so few. One casualty declared before the century closed 
that “the way to help the Negro in the South is to educate the White Man,"* 
and it would be easy to conclude in the light of tragic events that the war 
had been lost, that Professor James Silver's address before the Southern His- 
torical Association and his Mississippi: The Closed Society are measures of 
the defeat.'® No discerning student of history is likely to make such an error. 
The fact that the address was given before a learned body founded in con- 
sequence of the revolution originating in a quiet seminar room in Baltimore 
is eloquent testimony to its progress, not to its failure. It is indeed a measure 
of the importance of history to society. However much the historian might 
deplore the tragic wastes and cruelties, the affronts to national character, the 
endless failures to heed warnings from the past, or the limited range of his 
own voice in a strident world, he is bound to be the last to lose hope in the 
ultimate value of the revolution of which he is a continuing representative. 

For what Adams, his students, and others had accomplished in this brief 
quarter of a century was much more than the establishment of a profession. 
What they had really done was to challenge a way of looking at the past that 
was unworthy of a free society. Thenceforth, though historians themselves 
might at times be so blinded by human frailty as, in Harvey’s words, "to deny 
the light of the noonday sun,” the past would be looked at with candor, with 
reason, with dignity, and with respect for truth. Those elements of national 
character that evoked just pride or elevated feelings or moral judgments 

18 Minute of June 4, 1894, adopted by the trustees of Johns Hopkins University, ibid., 227. 
The date is suggestive. 

14 Bassett to Adams, Dec. 16, 1898, ibid., 261 (italics in original 


>; 
15 James W. Silver, “Mississippi: The Closed Society," Journal of Southern History, XXX 
(Feb. 1964), 3-34; Mississippi: The Closed Society (New York, 1964). 
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were by no means to be excluded, but neither were the faults to be ob- 
scured or covered with gloss. Since defense of liberty is the central function , 
of a free society, the public good required that those in office be held account- 
able. So, too, the historian himself was to be subjected to the most rigid rules 
of accountability. A. profession now existed to insist that the records used by 
one should be open and accessible to all, that the historian should be held 
accountable by those most competent to do it—his own peers. This was a way 
of looking at history that comported with the dignity of free men, a way of 
strengthening democracy as only the truth could strengthen it. 

If the period when the revolution began was the Age of Adams, the 
next quarter of a century was indisputably the Age of Jameson. What is im- 
pressive about both periods is the vitality, the drive, and the range of leaders 
who encompassed responsibility on every level, both to the public at large and 
to the world of learning. As Adams and his growing empire engaged in the 
Chautauqua movement and extension courses, so Jameson and his associates 
endeavored to breathe new life into the historical societies. This was so suc- 
cessfully done through annual conferences and more informal means that 
the foundation of a national association for the purpose was a natural con- 
sequence. The sense of mission led Jameson to carry the banner even to the 
hereditary and patriotic societies, the heart of what many regarded with 
some reason as enemy territory. The nearest outpost was overcome so 
successfully that one national patriotic society to its lasting credit was induced 
to sponsor a series of documentary publications of high scholarly merit. 
Ihe American Historical Review—still the only journal of history in the 
world devoted to a comprehensive coverage of all phases of history—was 
launched. Writings on American History was begun as a means of keep- 
ing the profession abreast of its steadily increasing productivity, and the ex- 
tensive publications of American historical societies in the preceding century 
were similarly brought into focus. Archives on the national, state, and local 
levels were examined and described, and a movement was begun for the 
establishment of a national archives system. This, an enduring monument 
to Jameson's unflagging zeal, was realized half a century after the first ad- 
vocacy of the idea. Within another quarter of a century there came into be- 
ing an archival profession having its own body of doctrine, its own journal, 
and its own national association. To this movement Jameson linked the 
idea of a national historical publications commission such as Great Britain 
had established in 1800, France and Belgium in 1834, and Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, and other nations at later dates. "All governments that 
care for public enlightenment and seek to promote intelligent patriotism,” 
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he declared, “do this. The Government of the United States ... has never had 
a general broadly conceived, systematic plan, and it has never had any 
regular, organized means of bringing expert historical opinion to bear 
on the question what enterprises ought to be undertaken and how each 
should be accomplished.”** In the present year, three-quarters of a century af- 
ter the first call for such a measure of enlightened economy, there was 
passed by the Congress of the United States and signed by the President 
the first act to provide the National Historical Publications Commission with 
resources moderately adequate to its great responsibilities. But the failure 
to accomplish this in his own lifetime did not daunt Jameson. If one set of 
coals refused to burst into flame, he blew on another, or on several, and from 
these he lit many torches. By his insistent endeavors with government, uni- 
versities, publishers, patriotic societies, and private philanthropy, he, more 
than any other individual, was responsible for providing the solid founda- 
tion of guides, calendars, bibliographies, and scholarly editions of historical 
documents that enabled the new profession to face its duty of promoting 
the public enlightenment. 

Adams and Jameson were quite aware, as every historian is, that the Ia- 
bors of many devoted men and women within the profession and the gener- 
osity of many others beyond its boundaries made it possible for them to lead 
this remarkable revolution at the end of the last century and the beginning of 
ours. The success they achieved is witnessed on every hand—in our multi- 
plying libraries, in the quality of our historical literature, in the standards of 
criticism applied to it, in the several national, regional, and specialized asso- 
ciations of scholars deriving from what they founded, in the vast complex of 
the national and state archival systems, and, most important of all, in the in- 
formation available to youth in schools, colleges, and universities through- 
out the land. In many other tangible and intangible ways, not least of which 
is the growing number of men in public office who have studied or taught 
history, this revolution has, for all of its failures and frustrations, contrib- 
uted mightily to the public good. 

The leaders of this revolution saw one thing very clearly. The historical 
profession needed to be centered in the capital of the nation. It belonged 
there even more imperatively than the chronicler in other centuries needed 
to be next to the monarch, not merely because the archives and libraries 
drew it there by their magnetic power, not merely because government and 

16 Report of the House Committee on the Library, Apr. 13, 1910, recommending passage of 
H.R. 15428 to establish a permanent commission on national historical publications, House 


Reports (Public), 61 Cong., 2 sess., I, Report No. 1000 (Washington, D. C., 1910). The bill 
was never acted upon. 
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history dealt with common concerns arising from the past, but also because, 
embracing every other area of knowledge about the. past, the profession 
could not avoid its obligation to look first at government. This stemmed 
directly from the American Revolution and the Enlightenment with their 
proposition that the organization, the procedures, and the policies of gov- 
ernment should be open to rational inquiry and independent criticism—a 
process that has had deep effect on our whole constitutional system." 
Nothing could have been more symbolically appropriate, therefore, than that 
the American Historical Association should have become the only learned 
society to hold its charter from the Congress of the United States. 

It was in 1887 that Herbert Baxter Adams urged Frederick Bancroft, 
then in Paris, to return, settle down, and contribute to The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, that series whose title 
tells so much and whose volumes inspired so many. “I have a great scheme 
afoot,” Adams concluded, “for fostering historical and political studies in 
America and I think you will find Baltimore and Washington the best van- 
tage-ground for public and private good.”* This may well have been the 
first hint of a solution to one growing problem of which the founders of the 
profession were quite cognizant, but which they failed to solve. When they 
achieved so much, we cannot reproach them for this one conspicuous failure. 
It required half a century to establish a national archives system, three-quar- 
ters of a century to make a national historical publications program viable, 
and we are now approaching the end of a century with this problem still 
unsolved. It is a reproach to us as a profession and to our society as a whole 
that this long-neglected task has not been pursued with vigor and determin- 
ation. For this is a problem whose adverse effects are mounting daily, both 
for the profession and for the national interest. It is to this problem and its 
solution that I wish to draw your attention—the task of providing at the 
capital of the nation a center for historians and for historical study in all of 
its vast ramifications that will be worthy of the dignity of the discipline and 
of its fundamental importance to the culture of a free society. 

Proposals to meet this need go back to the beginning of the century and 
arose out of the growing number of graduate students being sent to Wash- 
ington from the various colonies that Adams had planted. The first actual 
proposal seems to have been made one spring evening in 1901 by Frederick 


Jackson Turner to J. Franklin Jameson and Charles H. Haskins as the mem- 
17 See Don K. Price, “The Scientific Establishment,” Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, CVI (June 29, 1962), 235-45. 
18 Adams to Bancroft, Apr. 6, 1887, "Historical Scholarship in the United States," ed. Holt, 
100. 
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bers of that potent triumvirate of the historical world sat on Turner’s ver- 
anda. As Jameson later recalled, the proposal was primarily to create “an 
abiding place in Washington for graduate students in American history, 
temporarily released from universities for a period of research in Washing- 
ton archives"? A Committee to Consider a-School of American Historical 
Studies—"a sort of American School in Washington, like the American 
School in Rome,” Andrew C. McLaughlin called it—was forthwith ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Association. The concept was soon expanded to 
include the whole problem of promoting historical research in general. But 
the creation of the Carnegie Institution of Washington the next year de- 
flected the idea. An appeal was made to that foundation without success; the 
undertaking lay beyond its boundaries. So, too, did its historical enterprises, 
but this was only discovered a quarter of a century after Jameson had used 
that aegis to lay a solid foundation for American historical scholarship. The 
proposition to create a center for historical studies was, as Jameson said to 
Turner at the time, “reinvented” by a professor at Princeton. This resulted 
in a meeting in New York attended by a dozen or more of the outstanding 
leaders of the profession at which, as one can detect without penetrating 
very far between the lines, there was some apprehension that the proposed 
center might become a Gothic establishment with students wearing aca- 
demic gowns and listening to Latin grace at dinner. A special committee 
was appointed, and on its recommendation the Council of the Association 
approved a plan “for establishing in Washington a residential center for 
higher studies in history, economics, and political science to be under the 
control of those departments of the various universities contributing to the 
support of the Center.” This seemed a distinct advance, for here was frank 
recognition that every university providing for advanced instruction in these 
important areas had a vital stake in facilitating the research carried on by its 
students at the national capital and would be invited to join in a condomin- 
ium for that purpose. But even before the war suspended the plan, Jameson 
spoke somewhat wistfully of it as a "movement for a Christian Home for 
Historical Orphans in Washington.”* The waste, the handicaps, the ineffi- 


10 Jameson to Turner, May 1o, 1916, J. Franklin Jameson Papers, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress. I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Walter Rundell, Jr., 
for his kindness in searching the Jameson Papers and the files of the Association for the develop- 
ment of the idea of such a center. I am also indebted to members of the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Historica! Society for examining the papers of Senator George F. Hoar, who steered the 
charter of the Association through Congress, and of Justin Winsor, whose papers are rich in 
information about the state of historical scholarship in the late nineteenth century. 

39 Jameson to Andrew C. McLaughlin, May 22, 1916, ibid. 

31 Jameson to McLaughlin, Nov. 20, 1916, £ 
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ciencies continued for scholars young and old as they faced the formidable 
archives and libraries of Washington. 

After the war there was a brief revival of the plan. A misconceived Uni- 
versity Center was produced on paper, depending for its operation on a 
group of experts who agreed to volunteer their services when required by 
scholars carrying on research in Washington. The director of the American 
Council on Education pledged the good offices of that organization for 
transacting what he called “the very simple business of the Center.” The 
business turned out to be even more simple than he had imagined. Early in 
1922 a young lady from the University of Iowa duly registered at the office 
of the so-called center. Quite predictably, she was referred to Jameson as 
chairman of its voluntary historical division. “No earnest student of history 
has ever turned up," Jameson ruefully admitted the next year, "except ... 
our one ewe lamb, for whom we were able to do so little.”2 The fact is that 
the plan was unworkable. It was a center only in name, indeed worse than 
none, for it added to the difficulties it sought to solve. Graduate students 
quickly saw that it was easier to write or go directly to Jameson, who in his 
. own person was a center for all phases of historical research in the United 
States. Yet even in its short life and happy dissolution this variation of the 
concept offers an instructive lesson that cannot be disregarded. This is that 
the problem cannot even be touched, much less solved, unless there is first of 
all brought into existence a three-dimensional embodiment of the idea, 
together with almost all facilities required for promoting historical research 
save the original sources themselves. A building adequate in size, suitable 
in accommodations, designed in all of its functions to meet the necessities of 
a growing problem is the absolute precondition to its success. The mistake 
that was made a generation ago, however generous and well-meant, stands 
as a solemn warning. Neither the dignity of the profession and of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning that it represents nor the importance of its en- 
deavors to society should again be compromised by an ill-advised and misdi- 
rected sense of economy. 'The historical profession should not again seek the 
establishment of a home for historical orphans, but rather declare the urgent 


22 This plan was approved by the Council at its meeting of December 28, 1920. (Files of 
the American Historical Association, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Samuel P. 
Capen, director, American Council on Education, to Gilbert Grosvenor, May 11, 1922, Jameson 
Papers.) The plan as developed by William F. Willoughby is set forth in Willoughby's letter to 
L. S. Rowe, president of the American Political Science Association, undated but alluded to in a 
covering letter from Rowe to Jameson, September 23, 1921. (Ibid.) 

38 Jameson to Waldo G. Leland, May 29, 1922, in 4n Historian's World; Selections from 
the Correspondence of John Franklin Jameson, ed. Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock (Phila- 
delphia, 1956), 273. Jameson's report, “The University Center for Research in Washington," is 
printed in the American Historical Review, XXVIII (Jan. 1923), 259-62. 
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need of creating here a seat worthy alike of the muse of history and of the 
nation, 

World-wide depression and war again suspended all efforts to meet the 
need, and all the while its dimensions vastly increased. About a decade ago 
Professor Boyd C. Shafer brought the matter forward once more. Few if any 
were in a better position than the Executive Secretary of the Association to 
see the growing magnitude of the long-standing problem. Various other 
scholars called for a solution, and this time the seed began to germinate. In 
1963 proposals on this and related matters were referred by the Council to a 
special committee of which Professor W. Stull Holt was chairman. Last May 
the report of this committee stating the need and outlining the functions of a 
national center for historical study in Washington was laid before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council. No one was left with any illusions as to the 
magnitude of the undertaking. “This proposal," Professor Holt declared, 
"calls for a major effort, for imagination, for careful planning, for much 
study, and for continuous and united work.”*4 The Executive Committee 
gave its unanimous approval, and within two weeks a special committee it 
had authorized, representing various parts of the country and different areas 
of history, met in Washington to develop plans and to chart the campaign 
for their realization. The work of this committee continues, and its results 
will in due time be brought before the profession and the public. I, for one, 
believe that the call made by Professor Holt for a continuous, imaginative, 
and united effort may well turn out to be the most important purpose to be 
defined for the profession since the days of Adams and Jameson. 

Even now, in the light of events of the past half century, it seems fortu- 
nate that the plans of 1901 and 1916 proved abortive. For the profession 
today stands at a time and place of which the leaders of that day, wise and 
concerned as they were, cannot have dreamed. Their plans were conceived 
in another world, before the transforming era of the great wars, before the 
breakdown of colonialism and the multiplication of new nations, before the 
revolutionary advance of the machine lifted old burdens from the backs of 
men and placed new ones on their consciences and on their capacity to 
refashion obsolescent institutions, before the United States was required to 
protect its own and others' security while defending all that was vital in the 
tradition to which it belongs. To some these cataclysmic changes seem to 
have set so wide a gulf between our world and that of half a century ago as 
to make the discipline of history irrelevant and meaningless because the past 


34 The Proposal for a Center for Historical Study," unsigned mimeographed statement, as 
laid before the Executive Committee of the Council, May 30, 1964, 2-3. 
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seems to have no lessons, no laws, no structure. This, in my opinion, is a 
profoundly mistaken view. It flies in the face of one of the most obvious facts 
about history—its almost unbroken continuity. The race of man is still the 
race of man, inheritor of primordial propensities for good and evil. The 
myths, the prejudices, the hatreds, the ignorance, the provincialism, and the 
unenlightened patriotism against which Adams, Jameson, and other foun- 
ders of the profession struggled in that other world are still with us, their 
power to obstruct and to mislead multiplied to an incalculable degree by the 
very factors that separate us from that seemingly distant age. But other and 
countervailing inheritances from the past are still with us also: the human- 
istic tradition to which history alone, in its broadest sense, provides a means 
of access and upon which we must ultimately rely if life in this new world 
is to be worth living. When we were a pioneering nation on the outer fringes 
of Western civilization, we remembered far more of our deep past, sought 
its elevated vantage point more assiduously, and better understood its rele- 
vance to the concept of self-government than we do now. This should warn 
us. A nation that has taken the place of Rome cannot afford this dangerous 
detachment from the roots that go well beyond Rome. 

History is now, because of this very fact, a more urgently needed disci- 
pline than ever before, not to provide men with dogmas and laws, but to 
give them the best available perspective for the appalling responsibilities of 
citizenship in this new and uncharted world. 'This is the great challenge to 
the profession, and to meet it there is need for a rebirth of the zeal, of the 
feeling of unity, and of the sense of mission such as characterized its early 
days. In meeting this challenge the first requirement is a capitol for history 
in which the youngest graduate student can begin to find his way in associa- 
tion with the seasoned veteran and in which the ideals of the historian can 
be made manifest and transmitted from one generation to another in count- 
less ways, formal and informal, accidental and purposeful. We cannot in this 
new world revive Jameson's Aistoricum convivium or Putnam's Round 
Table, but what these informal centers of Attic discourse did in setting stand- 
ards, in strengthening bonds of unity, and in creating a sense of continuity 
and of purpose is more urgently needed by the profession now than ever 
before. 

Washington is now the political capital of the world to which all roads 
lead. The explosive growth of historical scholarship in more than a hundred 
institutions of higher learning throughout the nation, the sudden penetra- 
tion of fields of knowledge and areas hitherto neglected, the remarkable 
growth of interest shown by other countries in American history, the reali- 
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zation on the part of government, philanthropy, and the business commun- 
ity that disciplined study of the roots of problems is necessary both to their 
solution and to the avoidance of costly mistakes, the enormous expansion in 
archival and library collections, the availability of many tools of scholarship 
hitherto unavailable—these and many other factors have multiplied the 
number of scholars drawn to Washington from all parts of the world to a 
degree that few fully realize. This expansion of historical scholarship is 
accelerating. A generation ago when scholars flocked to London from all 
parts of the British Empire, the responsibility for providing a center for the 
promotion of historical scholarship was met by the establishment of the 
Institute of Historical Research in London. All who have enjoyed its facili- 
ties, used its library, or received counsel from its able staff can testify to the 
economies of time and energy that it has effected in its increasingly useful 
life. Different but comparable institutions have long existed in Paris, Berlin, 
Athens, Rome, and elsewhere, making smooth the path of the young student 
who is often insufficiently trained, sometimes unfamiliar with the most 
obvious resources of scholarship, and frequently handicapped by language 
and other barriers. They have also provided a useful and indeed essential 
base of operations for the mature scholar. A comparable service to scholar- 
ship is rendered by International House in Tokyo, created by American 
philanthropy. But in Washington, capital of the most affluent nation in his- 
tory, no such intellectual crossroads exists to meet the needs of wayfaring 
scholars. Graduate students and seasoned veterans alike who come here 
from this and many other countries have no place to live and associate with 
others of like purpose, no staff of experts to advise them how to take advan- 
tage of the incomparable library and archival materials, no guidance or assis- 
tance beyond that arising out of accident or the generosity of those already 
overburdened with other tasks. ' The need to remedy this glaring defect on 
the cultural landscape of a great capital is overwhelming, is long overdue, 
and is increasing in dimension with every passing year. 

Granting all of this, many difficult questions arise. What services and 
facilities would such a national center for historical scholarship provide? 
To whom would these be available? Under what aegis should it be estab- 
lished and how governed? How and to what extent should it be financed? 
Each of us will have his own appropriate answer to these and other ques- 
tions, and we shall all have to be guided by the studies now being carried on 
by the special committee and such others as the Council may authorize. If I 
may hazard my own view, based largely on what seems to be the consensus 


derived from the preliminary discussions, I should say most emphatically 
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that the center should be available to all serious scholars of whatever 
place or station who make use of the historical approach to knowledge. Its 
canons of admission should be almost if not quite as catholic as history 
itself. It may surprise some but it should not be forgotten that at its birth the 
American Social Science Association stood in loco parentis to the American 
Historical Association. To the extent that those in the social sciences wish or 
need to make use of the historical method, such a center should not only 
welcome them but do everything possible to encourage so salutary a ten- 
dency. Nor should it by any means confine its services to those trained 
exclusively in the normal academic disciplines. History has back of it a 
longer and prouder line of amateurs than perhaps any other profession. 
These, happily, will always be with us. They are growing more numerous, 
and their scholarly writings often put those of the professional to shame. 
The profession will always need the zeal, the compassion, the concern for 
meticulous accuracy, and the literary style of a Catherine Drinker Bowen, as 
it will often need her slings and arrows. 

It seems most logical that a national center to promote historical study 
should be founded under the aegis of the organization that speaks for the 
historical profession, particularly in view of the fact that its domain embraces 
art, literature, science, politics, and most other areas of human endeavor. On 
practical grounds, the fact that the American Historical Association derives 
its charter from the federal government and is legally competent to own 
property and to manage trusts makes it appropriate that such a center should 
be founded by it. Even so, I myself should hope that the governing board of 
the center would include representatives of those institutions of learning in 
Washington and elsewhere with whose interests those of historical scholar- 
ship are inevitably intermingled—the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the National Gallery of Art, the 
National Portrait Gallery that will soon be established on a foundation of 
solid iconographical and biographical scholarship, and, of course, the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. 
I should hope that it might also include those of far vision—“men of uni- 
versal spirit,” William Penn called them—who could speak for the public 
interest in a way that even historians may not always speak. 

In developing the plans for such a national center, we shall be able to 
profit from the experience of other countries, but I should hope that we 
would heed Professor Holt's advice to plan with imagination and courage, 
utilizing the best of what has been done elsewhere but enlarging upon that 
to meet new needs and new opportunities. No such instrument of scholar- 
ship could ever hope to meet its primary responsibilities without providing 
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suitable living quarters for scholars, an adequate library of reference works, 
guides, calendars, and indexes, as well as conference rooms, dining facilities, 
and other necessities and amenities. It should, of course, be the headquarters 
of the historical profession, and one of its most prominent features should 
be that agency of growing usefulness by which universities seeking new tal- 
ent and young scholars seeking positions might achieve their proper ends in 
an atmosphere of dignity and calm instead of demeaning each other, the 
profession, and the colleges and universities they represent by the unworthy 
process that now inevitably takes place under chaotic conditions at our 
Annual Meetings. A place of dignity and quiet, where learning stands mani- 
fest on every wall and where scholars of all ages could meet and exchange 
views at any time of the year rather than during three frenetic days and 
nights of frustration, might do more than anything else to elevate the pro- 
fession and tighten the bonds of unity that have been so noticeably slipping. 
It could not eliminate this condition of which we are all aware, but it could 
do much to smooth its harsh edges and soften its unintended cruelties. 

Such an instrument for the advancement of learning in an area vital to 
the public good would amply justify itself if it did no more than to enable 
scholars of diverse origin from all parts of the world to live and converse 
together about common purposes during their periods of research in Wash- 
ington; if it did no more than to provide facilities desperately needed to 
curtail the drastic levies in time and money upon scholars and their institu- 
tions alike because of the lack of such an institution; if it did no more than 
to stand, as some day it must, as an imposing architectural witness before 
the world, declaring by its physical presence that a free society cherishes the 
disciplined study of the past as much as it cherishes its monuments, its his- 
toric sites, its restorations, and all of its other evocations of its progress 
toward greatness, to which both government and philanthropy have pro- 
perly, if sometimes inadvisedly, made available hundreds of millions of 
dollars. A nation that did not so cherish the monuments of such a rise to 
greatness as those at Quincy and Mount Vernon and Monticello would be 
ill-suited to sustain its place of leadership among the nations. But when 
Thomas Jefferson spoke of "these precious Monuments of our history," he 
thought first of all of manuscripts and books such as those he spent a life- 
time gathering and finally made available to the government as the founda- 
tion of what is now the largest body of intellectual resources in the world. 
It is to these and other great accumulations of monuments of our culture 
that scholars will come in increasing numbers, and their need for a gateway 
to such treasures of the mind and spirit will increase in like manner. 

But a center designed to promote historical scholarship would fail to 
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reach its highest potentialities if its role were merely passive. An obligation 
would rest upon it and its governing body, it seems to me, to endeavor to . 
stimulate historical investigation along the endless frontiers of history 
throughout the United States and the world. I should hope that through it 
the profession would face this responsibility with creative zeal, for most 
assuredly the world will judge both this proposal and the profession that 
sponsors it by the manner in which its aims and functions are conceived. It 
should chart new areas to explore, point to old ones too long neglected. It 
should speak plainly and pay little heed to the astonishing counsel recently 
advanced that research has reached the point of diminishing returns. But it 
should also look inward and ask whether, in our preoccupation with the 
monograph and in our fashioning of the rewards and incentives of scholarly 
endeavor, we are today training scholars for tasks beyond the range of a sin- 
gle individual; whether we are leaving to others trained in other specialties 
the performance of tasks once a part of the historian's duty; whether, when 
we place the latest of the multiplying collections of monographs under gen- 
eral editorship beside the great cooperative achievement of Justin Winsor's 
Narrative and Critical History, we can truly say which has made the greater 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge. 

Great plans are, of course, now being greatly conceived. One of the most 
impressive of recent years is concerned with the history of an area and a 
people who may well decide the shape of the future. Two years ago a few 
farsighted historians and social scientists brought forth a plan based upon 
the proposition clear to every student of history that an understanding of 
China is among the most urgent intellectual and practical challenges now 
confronting mankind, a challenge bound to become increasingly urgent. 
They pointed out that no other civilization is so fully documented for the 
entire period of its history; that no other history, in proportion to its massive 
historical literature, has been so little explored; that, while Chinese scholar- 
ship for millenniums had produced great works in textual criticism and 
philology, the work of historical analysis and synthesis had scarcely begun; 
and that the greatest need for anyone concerned with any aspect of this 
ancient civilization, as all must be soon or late, is a comprehensive exposition 
of the whole span of Chinese history according to modern standards of 
scholarship. Such is only one example of the kind of responsibility for stimu- 
lating historical investigation in all areas that will almost inevitably fall 
upon those who inhabit this capitol of scholarship that, like the political 
capital from which it cannot properly be separated, has ramifications now 
extending throughout the world. Many other great enterprises press upon 
us, large and small, demanding to be undertaken. 
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This brings me to the final point of cost. On this let no one be deceived. 
The single enterprise that I have mentioned and that the historical profession 
and the public would be remiss in failing to support with every moral and 
financial resource that can be brought to bear would require, as an incor- 
porated institute of Chinese studies, many millions of dollars. A suitable 
building—only the building—for a center in Washington for the promotion 
of historical study in all fields would require at the least ten millions. There 
would be need for endowment to subsidize living quarters for scholars, an 
endowment that could properly be looked upon only as a capitalization of 
that immense loss to scholarly investigation now produced by costly accom- 
modations in an expensive city. There would be many millions more needed 
for fellowships and for sponsoring great undertakings of scholarship beyond 
the single monograph to which we have too long been anchored. Let us, 
then, begin to heed Professor Holt's admonition for imaginative and real- 
istic study of this enterprise by setting a goal in the beginning at not less 
than forty to fifty millions of dollars. If there are those among us or beyond 
our circle who gasp at the figure, it is only we who are to blame. We have 
too long failed to speak plainly, to assert that the disciplined study of the 
past is necessarily integral with our professions as a free people and indis- 
pensable to our maintenance of that freedom. We are no longer historical 
orphans, and we should not think of ourselves or permit others to think of 
us as such. “Historians, and all of us who read and study history," declared 
Thomas Boylston Adams in a memorable address delivered three years ago 
in the presence of a President of the United States who had a deep sense of 
history, "have responsibility. History is a powerful force. Historians need to 
recognize their power. They are apt to be diffident, because if they are true 
historians they are humble in their ignorance, knowing that absolute truth is 
not attainable. But a working knowledge of the lessons of history is a neces- 
sity for survival. We have to know how we got here. If we step back into any 
of the old bogs we are done for.”*® 

Let us heed this counsel, expressed in a style that would have brought 
pride to the speaker's progenitor, that Colossus of Independence, John 
Adams, who also knew the value of history for a free society. Let us not 
envy, much less deplore, the billions available for research in science. Let us 
not envy the large sums available for the thousands of museums, restora- 
tions, and historic houses, now growing so fast that a new profession for the 
study and interpretation of the historical artifact is coming into existence. 


25 Remarks at a special Washington Post Book Luncheon celebrating the publication of the 
Diary and Autobiography of John Adams, the first four volumes of The Adams Papers (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1962), 21-22. 
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Let us not envy the great buildings arising everywhere and the large sums 
available for music, for the theater, and for other manifestations of the 
human spirit gathered under an unlovely phrase, "the performing arts." It 
is the business of a nation aspiring to greatness to provide all these and still 
more resources to enrich the lives of the people. But let us also say to gov- 
ernment, to private philanthropy, to the universities, and to ourselves in the 
profession—this is a common responsibility that we must all face, a common 
failure that we must repair. If we persist in placing last the study of history 
which the founders of this nation placed first, we shall deserve whatever 
obloquy the future may be justified in placing upon us. What we propose 
is modest indeed, but it must be stated with courage and candor. 

We are being told by some amongst us that the American Revolution was 
of little more than local significance, that our history has a singularity that 
neither warned nor prepared us for world leadership in a time of revolution, 
that the American dream has vanished like the frontier, and that our past 
has been a handicap and a burden to us. One almost stands mute before 
these observations of earnest students of history, wondering how, if this 
were so, we have thus far met the demanding role in a manner altogether 
unprecedented. One turns in deep gratitude to that thoughtful humanist 
among the scientists who believes that a distinguishing mark of our culture 
is a sense of responsibility to human history, to its present and its future, 
and who thinks that the idea of the improvement of human life on earth— 
the very essence of the American dream—“provided the air for the great 
fires of science.”*® 

It was this idea, I also believe, that made our Revolution a transforming 
event by identifying our inheritance and our people, in all of our strengths 
and weaknesses, with the whole of the human experience. The American 
society seems under this impulse only beginning, its dream just unfolding. 
The surest guarantee that this faith will prove true lies in the manner we 
cherish and promote a true understanding of the past. The capitol for his- 
tory and for historians that we scek should be worthy of standing beside that 
Capitol that “Thomas Jefferson called the first temple dedicated to the sover- 
eignty of the people. This was a temple, he said, for "a nation looking far 
beyond the range of Athenian destinies.”?” But in either capitol, in order to 
go beyond that range of greatness, one must know first of all what its 
boundaries were. 


36 J, Robert Oppenheimer, “The ad Cubit," mimeographed text of an address delivered 
at the National Book Awards, Mar. 12, 1963 
37 Jefferson to Benjamin H. Latrobe, July 12, 1812, Jefferson Papers. 
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This only history can provide, not as a chart of action or as a blueprint 
for building, but as a civilizing influence. “The value of history,” declared 
Carl Becker, “is, indeed, not scientific but moral: by liberalizing the mind, 
by deepening the sympathies, by fortifying the will, it enables us to control, 
not society, but ourselves—a much more important thing; it prepares us to 
live more humanely in the present and to meet rather than foretell the 
future.”*® This is a value no society concerned about its liberty or its great- 
ness can disregard. It must be cherished whatever the cost. 


3$ Quoted in “History and the Humanities,” Report of the Commission on the Humanities 
(New York, 1964), 114. 


Succession and Monarchy: 


The Controversy of 1679-1681 
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ON Sunday, May 11, 1679, Sir Thomas Player, member of Parliament for 
the city of London, proposed to the House of Commons “a Bill for ex- 
cluding the Duke of York by name, and all Papists whatsoever, from the 
Crown of England." After debate, Richard Hampden, member for Wend- 
over and son of the great John Hampden of ship money fame, formally 
moved that “a Bill be brought in to disable the Duke of York to inherit the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm"; the motion was carried without count? On 
Thursday morning, May 15, the bill received its first reading, and on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, May 21, it was referred to a committee of the whole 
house by a vote of 207 to 128.3 The King's prorogation of Parliament then 
precluded a third reading.‘ 

The introduction of the bill sparked into open controversy an issue that 
had been disrupting English politics for at least five years, and in its broader 
implications it focused attention upon a series of political and constitutional 
questions that had been becoming increasingly significant throughout the 
nearly twenty years since the Restoration of 1660. Essentially, the difficulty 
was immediate and simple. James, duke of York, brother and heir of Charles 
II and therefore presumptive heir to the crown, had become a Roman Cath- 
olic, a situation that alarmed Englishmen who saw in the Duke’s “alien” re- 
ligion a threat to English church and government alike. In a broader sense, 

* Mrs. Edie is an assistant professor at the University of Illinois, Chicago. Her major field 
of interest is early modern political and intellectual history. 

1 Parliamentary History of England from the Norman Conquest in 1066 to the Year 1803, 
ed. William Cobbett (36 vols., London, 1806-20), IV, 1132. 

2 Anchitell Grey, Debates in the House of Commons, From the Year 1667 to the Year 1694. 
Collected by the Hon. Anchitell Grey, Esq. . . , (10 vols., London, 1763), VII, 244, 260; The 
Journals of the House of Commons [hereafter cited as C]] (117 vols., London, 1803-63), IX, 
620; Parliamentary History, ed. Cobbett, IV, 1133. 

3 Grey, Debates, VO, 285-86, 314; C], IX, 623, 626. According to Grey, the bill specified: 
"First, that James, Duke of York, Albany and Ulster should be incapable of inheriting the 
Crowns of England, Scotland and Ireland, with their dependences, and of enjoying any of the 
Titles, Rights, Prerogatives, and Revenues belonging to the said Crowns. Secondly, that in case 
his Majesty should happen to die, or resign his Dominions, they should devolve upon the 
person next in Succession, in the same manner as if the Duke was dead. Thirdly, that all Acts 
of Sovereignty which that Prince might then happen to perform, were not only declared void, 
but to be High Treason, and punishable as such. . . ." (Grey, Debates, VII, 285.) 


* Ibid., 314. There were two other Exclusion bills introduced in subsequent sessions, one in 
1680, another in 1681. 
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the possible disqualification of the Duke brought into question not only the 
issue of succession, but with it the whole question of monarchy—its nature, 
character, inheritance and prerogative, and, quite specifically, its proper rela- 
tionship to law and Parliament. For, discussion of the heir's exclusion clearly 
required a realistic appraisal of the specific dangers that both his succession, 
and equally the prohibition of his succession, might involve. It also required 
a careful analysis not only of the theory or theories of English monarchy, but 
also of the practical balance and nature of political power as it existed and as 
it might be affected. 

Had Charles II had a Prince of Wales, or James of York the Anglican 
faith, the crisis of 1679-1681 might never have erupted. The experience of the 
interregnum had proved to many Englishmen the dangers of radical attacks 
upon established institutions, and the Restoration of 1660 had reflected their 
confidence in the stability that the tradition of limited, or as the English pre- 
ferred to call it, regulated or mixed monarchy, offered. Parliament might en- 
croach upon the royal powers, the king ably defend those powers, and the 
process cause shifts in the balance of political authority, but to challenge the 
hereditary principle of monarchy was barely short of revolution. However, 
when James's succession threatened to upset the balance and to destroy regu- 
lations and limitations and with them the powers and privileges hard-won by 
Parliament in the days of the civil wars and then protected and even ex- 
panded in contest with the politically able Charles II, parliamentarians re- 
sponded with the Exclusion Bill. Thus, the introduction of the bill signaled 
not only an attack upon the expectations of the Duke of York, but also an 
open examination of the whole character and functioning of English political 
authority. 

The succession problem and the controversy it engendered had developed 
rather gradually. As the x670's drew to a close, it became evident that King 
Charles and his wife, Catherine of Braganza, would have no children and 
that the crown must pass eventually to Charles's brother, James, duke of 
York. James, though popular in the early years of the Restoration and noted 
for his excellent performance as Lord Admiral of England, had in recent 
years become Roman Catholic and so identified himself with the much-hated 
Catholic, French interest. The uneasiness with which people anticipated the 
possibility of a Catholic king was a key factor underlying the great Popish 
Plot scare, Titus Oates's fame, and the ambitious Earl of Shaftesbury's rise 
to national prominence. When James began to show signs of being an advo- 
cate not only of Catholicism but also of arbitrary government, enemies talked 
of excluding him from the succession and of settling the descent of the crown 
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upon his Protestant daughter, Mary of Orange, or possibly upon Charles's il- 
legitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth. | 

The details of the various moves to have James excluded from his herit- 
age are well and widely chronicled, but what is not often brought out in 
these general accounts and discussions is the significant fact that the attack 
upon the legitimate heir to the throne rapidly came to involve a general pub- 
lic re-examination of the problems of succession, of the kingship itself, and of 
the rapidly changing balance of power between king and Parliament. 'There 
was a sudden burst of interest in the various theories and concepts of the ori- 
gin and significance of political authority in general and English government - 
in particular. The great discussion, which within. months prompted the publi- 
cation of hundreds of pamphlets and letters, was sparked by the realization of 
Parliament, King, and general public alike that the attack upon the Duke had 
been an attack upon the monarchy itself and that the alternatives to the legit- 
imate succession advanced by parliamentary leaders had involved basic 
changes in the balance of political power. 'The search for an acceptable and 
workable alternative to James's succession brought about a critical investi- 
gation into the institution of monarchy and an interesting awareness on the 
part of many commentators that if the government or kingship were to be 
modified, then public and critical assessment of the requirements, values, and 
character of monarchical government was desirable and necessary. 

We must not forget, of course, that the years during and since the civil 
wars saw a continuing interest in political thought and the writing, if not al- 
ways the publication, of a number of works concerned with various aspects 
of the origins and character of government in general In 1679 and 1680 this 


5 Among scholars of this period (1660—80), interest seems to have centered on problems 
of law and precedent and on the history of institutions, particularly the House of Commons. See, 
eg, Thomas Hobbes, “Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the Common Law of 
England" (1681), reprinted in The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, ed. Sir 
William Molesworth, bart. (11 vols, London, 1839-45), VI, written in the late 1660's; Sir 
William Dugdale, Origines Judiciales or Historical Memorials of the English Laws (1666), and 
The Baronage of England (a vols, 1675-76); William Prynne, Brief Animadversions on, 
Amendments of, and Additional Explanatory Records to, the Fourth Part of the Institutes of the 
Lawes of England; Concerning the Jurisdiction of Courts, Compiled by the Late Famous 
Lawyer Sir Edward Cooke, Knight, (Chief Justice of both Benches) in His Life-time, But 
Published and Reprinted (With Some Disadvantages) Since His Death (London, 1669); Ed- 
ward Hyde, A Brief View and Survey of the Dangerous and Pernicious Errors to Church and 
State in Mr. Hobbes Book Entitled Leviathan (Oxford, Eng., 1676); Sir Mathew Hale, The 
History and Analysis of the Common Law of England (London, 1713), written before 1675; 
William Petyt, The Antient Right of the Commons of England Asserted (1680); and especially 
J. G. A. Pocock’s informative and interesting discussion of these issues and works, The Ancient 
Constitution and the Feudal Law: A Study of English Historical Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century (Cambridge, Eng., 1957). As for pamphlet literature, here another question is posed. 
The flurry of publication in 1658-1662 can, of course, be ascribed to the lively interest in 
political problems that the Restoration aroused, and a second flurry, 1679-1683, is the direct 
result of the Exclusion controversy. But it cannot be assumed that the paucity of pamphlet 
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interest was sharpened by a new immediacy and a realization that the old 
concepts could not much longer remain unchanged in the face of political de- 
velopments of Charles's reign and more particularly the strain that the ac- 
cession of the Catholic James would put upon them. With its challenge to the 
legitimate succession, Parliament had gone beyond the limits of the old ideas, 
and now new concepts must be devised to guide the eres claims for 
power that were bound to follow.® 

The attack began with a simple move to bar James of York from inherit- 
ing the throne of England.” But it was soon clear that no acceptable alterna- 
tive to the legal succession could be presented. It is true that the obvious de- 
fects in the character of the young Monmouth, a leading candidate presented 
by the radical Shaftesbury faction, made many who might even have been 
persuaded that his illegitimacy was no bar feel that he might well be no im- 
provement over the Catholic York. There was no evidence that Mary, James’s 
daughter, would be willing to accept the crown or act as regent or that her 
Dutch husband would permit her to do so, and no assurance that Mary or 
her sister Anne would outlive James of York, or even Charles of England. It 
gradually became clear to all during the parliamentary debates and public dis- 
cussions that followed the exclusionists’ attacks that to abandon the tradi- 
tional principle of legitimate succession would create a great number of new, 
difficult, and hazardous issues. 

The King was adamant in his refusal to permit the exclusion of James, 
not because of any deep love or respect for his brother, for in fact he loved 
his son much more, but because he was determined not to subject the succes- 
sion to the authority of Parliament. When it became clear that the King 
would never approve a bill modifying the legitimate line of succession, mod- 
erates prepared a substitute bill designed to protect England and the English 
church from the worst evils of a Catholic king. They planned to deprive any 


literature between 1662 and 1679 denotes any slackening of interest in politics and political 
thought. Instead, the strict censorship imposed by the passage of the Licensing Act of 1662 (in 
force until 1679) and the appointment of the noted royalist Roger L'Estrange to administer it 
must bear much of the responsibility. (See David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II 
[2 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1956], U, 515-16.) Review of the parliamentary debates clearly reveals, 
repeatedly and consistently, an acute awareness of the "royal prerogative," and "parliamentary 
privileges and powers," and more importantly, the balance and shifting relationships between 
the two. 

8It is interesting to note that all theories are, however, put forth within the traditional 
pattern of king, Lords, and Commons. 

T For good modern accounts, see J. R. Jones, The First Whigs: The Politics of the Exclusion 
Crisis, 1678-1683 (New York, 1961), and Francis S. Ronalds, The Attempted Whig Revolution 
of 1678-8r (Urbana, Ill, 1937); also Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, From the Dissolution of the Last Parliament of Charles II Until the Sea-batile off La 
Hogue (2 vols, London, 1771-88), and Gilbert Burnet, Burnet’s History of My Own Time, 
Part One: The Reign of Charles the Second, ed. Osmund Airy (2 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1900). 
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monarch refusing to take an oath against transubstantiation of the right to 
dispose of ecclesiastical offices and perform certain ecclesiastical functions 
and stipulated that all royal children must be reared .as Protestants.? Even 
Charles, recognizing that the move against James grew primarily out of the 
English fear of France and Catholicism, seems, at one point, to have consid- 
ered a number of expedients whereby James, though retaining the title and 
style of king, would have been banished from England with the authority of 
the crown transferred to a regent, either Mary of Orange, James's eldest 
daughter, or in event of death, her sister Princess Anne? 

The moderates’ bill was never passed, and the royal expedients were never 
put into practice. Despite the agitation of the radicals, it was evident that Eng- 
land as a whole was not yet ready to destroy a valued tradition merely 
for the sake of avoiding a possibility? And many were as wary of the am- 
bitions of Monmouth and his mentor, Shaftesbury, as they were of the Ca- 
tholicism of the legitimate heir! Charles himself decided that dangerous 
though James’s reign might prove to English politics and church, the un- 
certainties of a regency made any compromise with parliamentary faction 
and any permanent submission of the royal succession to parliamentary pres- 
sure or decision inadvisable.” 


8 See Andrew Marvell, “An Account of the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary Government 
in England," reprinted in The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Andrew Marvell, ed. 
Rev. Alexander B. Grosart (4 vols, London, 1872-75), and also in State Tracts: Being a 
Collection of several Treatises Relating to Government—Privately Printed in the Reign of 
K. Charles II (London, 1689). Marvell presents an account of and comment on the bill. 
According to the Andrew Browning edition of Sir John Reresby's memoirs, the plan also pre- 
scribed that should a papist succeed to the throne, Parliament should immediately assemble, 
settle the affairs of tbe kingdom, choose military, civil, and ecclesiastical officers, and take 
control of the militia, (Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, ed. Andrew Browning [Glasgow, 1936], 
179.) 
9 Ogg states that these expedients were drawn up by Halifax, "possibly at the suggestion of 
Littleton," and approved by the King. (Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, Il, 615; see 
also the pamphlet, Heads of the Expedient Proposed in the Parliament at Oxford ... [London, 
1681], and the speech of the Lord Chancellor, Apr. 30, 1679, in Parliamentary History, ed. 
Cobbett, IV, 1128.) 

10 There was no assurance, of course, that James, only three years younger than his brother, 
would survive the King. 

11 Perhaps they had reason to be. In a pamphlet entitled An Appeal from the Country to 
the City for the Preservation of his Majesties Person, Liberty, Property and the Protestant Re- 
ligion (London, 1679), 7-8, the writer (anonymous), a supporter of the Duke of Monmouth, 
remarks: “And remember, the old Rule is, He who hath the worst Title, ever makes the best 
King; as being constrain’d by a Gracious Government, to supply what he wants in Title; that 
instead of God and my Right, his motto may be, God and My People.” Of “causing to be 
printed and sold” this “Libel,” Benjamin Harris, bookseller, was judged guilty. (4 Complete 
Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason and other Crimes and Mis- 
demeanours from the Earliest Times to the Year 1783, ed. T. B. Howell [33 vols, London, 
1816-26], VII, 926-31.) 

12 Even Lord Russell agreed with the King in this matter. “I... thought it better to have 
a King with his Prerogative, and the Nation easie and safe under him, than a King without 
it, which must have bred perpetual Jealousies, and a continual struggle." (“Speech of Lord 
Russel," in State Tracts: Being a Farther Collection of Several Choice Treatises Relating to 
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However, once Shaftesbury, capitalizing upon the "revelations" of the 
Popish Plot, had put forward Monmouth's name as a possible successor to 
Charles, and less radical parliamentarians had considered a regency of James's 
daughters, despite Charles's opposition to either move, controversy had risen 
and raged. Pamphleteers had been quick to recognize the implications of a 
disputed succession and had taken the opportunity to air old and new views 
concerning the succession and Parliament's moves to alter it. 

Comment was varied. There were many who, true to the tradition that 
had brought the first of the Stuarts to England's throne, claimed that "the 
Succession of the Crown to the next of Bloud is a law eternal, and wrote 
with the immediate hand of God and nature"? The right and title to the 
crown were the king's inherent birthright, reported royalist Edward Bag- 
shaw, and no subject could impose conditions upon the crown nor offer any- 
thing but obedience and loyalty to it.'* John Nalson agreed: “we maintain 
that the King is King by an inherent birthright, by Nature, by Gods Law, 
and by the Law of the Land.” 

But others were eager to object that the succession to the crown was not 
and never could be such a simple matter. Algernon Sidney remarked that the 
kingship could never have been solely a matter of inheritance, for "the first 
kings were not fathers, nor the first fathers kings.”** He went on to point out 
that the law of blood succession posed many difficulties, for custom varied, 
even in England, on such matters as the relative validity of the claims of un- 
cle and grandson, or daughter and brother." One need look no further than 


the Government. From the Year 1660 to 1689 [London, 1692], 264.) William Garroway, like 
Lord Russell considered a radical, echoed this hesitancy to alter the succession with an uncertain 
regency. His fears, however, were for the nation itself. "T am more afraid of any Army without 
a General, than a General without an Army.” (The Fatthfull Register; Or the Debates of the 
House of Commons tn Three Several Parliaments; vis. . . . Westminster, Oct. 21, 1680 . .. 
Oxford, March 21, 1680 . . . Westminster, Novemb. 9, 1685 .. . [London, 1689], 27.) 

13 E,F., A Letter from a Person of Quality in the Country to his Friend, upon his being 
Chosen a Member to serve in the approaching Parliament, and desiring his Advice, Being an 
Argument relating to the Point of Succession to the Crown ([London,] 1679), s. 

14 Edward Bagshaw, The Rights of the Crown of England, As it ts established by Law 
(London, 1660), 25-26; see also W.P., The Divine Right of Kings Asserted in General: Ours 
in Particular; both by the Laws of GOD, and this Land (London, 1680). Bagshaw (1629-71), 
a “divine and controversialist,” born in Northamptonshire, educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
was ejected from his living in 1662 and, despite these views, was thought to be a “fanatic” in 
his abuse of the government, (The Dictionary of National Biography . . . From the Earliest 
Times to rgoo [hereafter cited as DNB], ed. Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee [22 vols., 
London, 1885-91], I, 874-75.) 

15 [John Nalspn,] The King’s Prerogative, and the Subjects Privileges Asserted According 
to Law and Reason ... (London, 1680), 11. Nalson (1638?-86), educated at Cambridge, rector 
of Doddington, then prebend at Ely, was perhaps the most prolific royalist pamphleteer of his 
time. (DNB, XIV, 29-31.) 

16 Algernon Sidney, Discourses on Government. Pub. from an Original Manuscript of the 
Author, To Which is Added, an Account of the Authors Life, and a Copious Index (3 vols., 
New York, 1805), I, 366. 

17 Ibid., 401—402. 
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the claim of Richard of York, or if one wished, to Henry Plantagenet, to see 
that the “inherent birthright” often gave way before other considerations.!? 
Actually Sidney wished to point out that though one might have fine theories 
about how and to whom the honor of kingship should descend, circumstances 
often made theories impractical, and that, in fact, succession had always been 
determined by a combination of theoretical and practical factors. 

The root of the problem lay in the difference of opinion as to whether a 
king was crowned merely because he was born next in blood to the preceding 
monarch, and, as one writer put it, “if we murmur against them, we mur- 
mur at God’s management of the world,” or because, as that coronation sig- 
nified, he had been chosen by God and man to hold the office of kingship in 
trust, to perform its duties and assume its responsibilities.** Sir William Tem- 
ple pointed out that in private affairs if an eldest son proved that he possessed 
"qualities degenerate and ill" and thereby "happens to lose all trust and 
opinion,” he must not expect to inherit the estate.“ Thomas Hunt suggested 
that a successor to the crown attainted by judicial process could not succeed, 
for even a king could not pardon treasons nor erase moral incapabilities?! 
And, for Hunt, it was the people, or their representatives in Parliament, who 
determined this moral capability.** Sidney agreed that the approval of the 
people being governed was necessary in naming the king, else, he felt, "if the 
next heir be actually king, seized of the power by the death of his predecessor, 
so that there is no intermission; then all the solemnities, and religious ceremo- 
nies, used at the coronation of their kings, with oaths given and taken, are 
the most profane abuses of sacred things.'?? Identifying the people (or Par- 


18 Ibid., III, 122. In the House of Commons Sir Francis Winnington announced a list of the 
times “that the Crown has passed not by Descent, according to lineal Descent, but has been 
settled as emergencies have required." (Grey, Debates, VII, 453.) 

19 ‘The Mischiefs and Unreasonableness of Endeavouring to deprive his Majesty of the 
Affections of his Subjects, by misrepresenting him and his Ministers” (1681), reprinted in The 
Harleian Miscellany; or, a Collection of Scarce, Curious, and Entertaining Pamphlets, and 
Tracts, as well in Manuscript as in Print, found in the late Earl of Oxford’s Library (12 vols., 
London, 1806-10), I, 53. 

20 Sir William Temple, "An Essay Upon the Original and Nature of Government Written in 
the Year 1672,” in The Works oj Sir William Temple, Bart. (4 vols., London, 1770), I, 46. 

21 [Thomas Hunt] The Great and Weighty Considerations Relating to the Duke of York 
. . . Considered with an Answer to a Letter, from a Gentleman of Quality in the Country to 
his Friend, relating to the Point of Succession to the Crown . . . (London, 1680), 31. Hunt 
(1627-88), educated at Cambridge and Gray’s Inn, then steward of the estates for the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Norfolk, is noted chiefly for his impassioned defense of "the principle of 
two witnesses" at Stafford's trial and for his writings in support of the city of London and its 
municipal charter in 1683. (DNB, X, 278-79.) 

22 “The Descent and Succession of the Crown is governed and directed by the Presumed 
Will of the People." Hunt goes on to declare that the inheritance of the crown is not to be 
decided, as private estates are, by wills and settlements. And, in case there should be no heir, 
the crown cannot escheat, as can by feudal usage private property, but “it belongs to the people 
to make a new king or to make none.” (Hunt, Great and Weighty Considerations, 32.) 

28 Sidney, Discourses, II, 116-17. The anonymous writer of A Letter From a Gentleman in 
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liament) and the law, the writer of "Pereat Papa" echoed Sidney's belief: "he 
that comes not to the Crown . . . as the Law notifies and prescribes, it is no 
lawful Succession, but downright usurpation.”% This, of course, implied Par- 
liament's authority to define the laws concerning succession, and with this 
implication crept in the possibility of an elective monarchy. 

To this thought T.B. answered with indignation: "Kings are not the chil- 
dren of the most voices; but children of the most high.””® And E.F., objecting 
to the idea that Parliament, by any act of attainder, bill, or judgment could 
deprive a lawful heir of his inheritance, wrote, "The right Heir of the Crown 
cannot be barr'd or excluded by Act of Parliament: Because the Accession 
and Descent of the Crown in an instant absolutely purgeth and dischargeth 
all Obstructions and Incapacities whatsoever, created by the same Act of 
Parliament.” 

It is likely that these challenges to the principle of legitimacy arose largely 
from the changing role of the monarchy itself. When, in previous centuries, 
the crown had rested more secure in its supremacy, and parliamentarians had 
not yet thought or perhaps dared to challenge the royal authority, it had not 
been hard to think that a king had been called to his post by divine choice. In- 
deed, so far were his duties and responsibilities removed from the experience 
and understanding of most men, and so closely were his policies and choice of 
ministers a part of his individual character, that it is easy to understand why 
Englishmen might well feel that Providence alone could determine who 
might occupy the exalted post. | 

But now, in 1679, the absolutism constructed by the Tudors out of the 
disorders of the fifteenth century had long since faded. 'The king had been 


defeated in war by elements within his own nation, elements that had them- 


the City to One in the Country concerning the Bill jor Disabling the Duke of York to inherit 
the Imperial Crown of this Realm (London, 1680, dated Nov. 8, 1678) agrees, and notes that 
at the coronation ceremony the nobles do not do homage to the newly crowned king until 
they have been asked three times if they accept him. Furthermore, the letter writer states, the 
people, “Universally present, . . . when Represented in Parliament," must also give “virtual 
or implicite consent," (Sec. 10, 14-15.) 

24''Pereat Papa: or Reasons Why a Presumptive Heir, or Popish Successor Should not 
Inherit the Crown," reprinted in A Second Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts on the 
Most Interesting and Entertaining Subjects: But chiefly such as relate to the History and Consti- 
tution of these Kingdoms. Selected from an infinite Number in Print and Manuscript in the 
Royal, Cotton, Sion, and other Public, as well as Private Libraries, particularly that of the late 
Lord Somers (3 vols., London, 1750), IU, 306. 

25 T.B., The Original of Kingly and Ecclesiastical Government (1681), 4. 

36 E.F., Letter from a Person of Quality, 9. E.F.'s statement was prompted by a provision of 
the proposed Exclusion Bill of 1680, which after outlining a number of offenses, including 
Catholicism, that might disqualify an heir to the throne, stated “That the said James Duke of 
York, or any other person, being guilty of any of the Treasons aforesaid, shall not be capable 
ES or Ares benefit of any Pardon, otherwise than by Act of Parliament... ." (Fasthfull 

gister, 85. 
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selves successfully maintained the processes of government for nearly twenty 
years. Restored to his throne, the monarch had been forced to submit to con- 
tinual attacks upon his kingly prerogatives, attacks that the able Charles II 
met with determination and some success. But the result of these had been to 
compel the king to abandon his lofty supremacy, to acknowledge the in- 
creased interest, influence, and experience of Parliament itself, and to defend 
what remained of his power through clever exploitation of his own political 
strength. No longer could the character of the monarchy reflect only the 
character of the monarch himself; now it was dictated by the continuing pres- 
sure of parliamentary ambition. In practical terms, no longer could any king 
expect to rule successfully who could not accept the new balance and sufh- 
ciently understand and perform his role within it. 

Writers of the time were certainly aware of this new conflict between the 
old idea of the king as a father of his people and the new demands requiring 
him to be a clever and practical politician. It is perfectly clear that the chief 
objections to James's succession were based upon the realization that a Cath- 
olic king avowing Louis XIV's concept of kingship and openly devoted to a 
religious principle incompatible with the English Establishment could not be 
expected to understand, as Charles had, the delicate adjustment of powers be- 
ing worked out by king and Parliament. And, in the course of the conflicts of 
Charles's reign, this adjustment between crown and Parliament, or preroga- 
tive and subject right, had developed into a pattern of powers so intricate and 
so intertwined that any king unable or unwilling to comprehend it might de- 
stroy the entire balance and stability of the government. 

Therefore, we cannot be surprised to find the pamphleteers trying to ana- 
lyze the new monarchy and the new and different demands being made upon 
it. One of the most popular and undoubtedly most successful ways of ap- 
proaching the subject was to separate the character of the kingship into its 
natural and political capacities?" The king had, of course, long possessed cer- 
tain powers quite unconnected with his personality, specifically those having 
to do with procedures in courts of law. Here, the king as crown or state func- 
tioned in a completely nonpersonal, institutionalized, and formalized man- 
ner.” In contrast, it was assumed that the king himself exercised personally 
the duties of administration, foreign affairs, militia command, in fact all the 
functions of executive government. But now, in these later years of Charles's 
reign, we see an interesting attempt on the part of commentators to lengthen 

27 For an excellent and informative discussion of the origins and early development of this 
concept, see Ernst H. Kantorowiez, The King's Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval Political 


Theology (Princeton, N. J., 1957). 
28 Sidney, Discourses, III, 57. 
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the list of functions ascribed to the formal or political capacity of the king 
and to shorten that of those within the power of his natural capacity. There 
was a distinct effort made by some to place the more controversial powers of 
the king in this "politic" category, and so circumscribe them with parlia- 
mentary regulations and reservations that the "natural" king could not 
make his personal influence felt upon their exercise. This adaptation of an old 
idea to a specific and practical end was a clever device, probably reflecting the 
most constructive sort of thinking upon the problems of a monarchy that had 
become too complex and demanding to expand and contract to suit the whim, 
fancy, or ability of each succeeding king. 

These concepts of the “politic” and "natural" bodies of the king are com- 
plex in themselves. Certain writers chose to stress the separateness of the two 
bodies. An early commentator, speaking of the king's political capacity, says 
that “by his gentle authority, this scabbard of prerogative, tumult was curbed, 
faction moderated, usurpation forestalled, intervals prevented, perpetuities 
obviated, equity administered, clemency exalted."?? Obviously, any successful 
ruler must perform these functions. But the same writer continues: "Certain 
it is, that as our king, in his personal capacity, made no laws, so neither did 
he, by himself, interpret or execute any. No judge took notice of his single 
command. ... His private will could not countermand his public.”?® It was 
this separation of the public from the private capacity of the king, and the 
possible incompatibility of the two "characters" in an individual unsuccessful 
king, that was at the basis of Thomas Rymer's claim that if "he who is of 
Royal Extraction, clad in Purple, and called a King, is not always naturally 
such: it is wisdom, certainly most seasonable, to find the means that might 
correct, and (as it were) ensure Nature against Impotence and Tyranny."?! 
And Sidney agreed that if the private will and character of the king were 
such that he could not carry out his royal duties, he must then no longer 
rule.?? 

The writer of “Vox Populi,” a pamphlet listing legal maxims suitable to 


39 “A Plea for a Limited Monarchy,” reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, I, 22. 

80 Ibid. 

81 Thomas Rymer, Of the Antiquity, Power & Decay of Parliaments. Being a General View 
of Government, and Civil Policy, in Europe; with Other Historical and Political Observations, 
Relating Thereunto (London, 1714), 58-59. This was first published in 1684. Rymer (1641- 
1713) was educated at Cambridge and Gray’s Inn. His father, an “ardent roundhead,” was tried 
and hanged after the 1663 uprising. (DNB, XVII, 554-57.) 

82 "It were less improper for the heirs of Hales and Harvey to pretend, that the clients 
and patients of their ancestors should depend upon their advice, in matters of law and physic, 
than for the heirs of a great and wise prince to pretend to powers given on account of virtue, 
if they have not the same talents for the performance of the works required." (Sidney, Dir- 
courses, IV, 192; see also the speech of Henry Booth before the House of Commons in Parlia- 
mentary History, ed. Cobbett, IV, 1195.) 
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support the exclusionists’ position, states clearly, “That the King is so called 
from Ruling well. ... Because he is a King whilst he rules well, but a tyrant 
when he oppresses.'?? This idea, however, that a king possessed his crown not 
by birthright alone, but in trust only so long as he should properly perform 
his duties, was anathema to such as E.F., who could only say of the monarch 
that "the Ligeance and Fidelity of the Subject is due to that person by the 
immutable Law of nature."9* 

Conservative writers were amazed and alarmed to see the radicals sepa- 
rating the kingship into “politic” and “natural” characters. “We maintain 
that the Politick capacity is not to be severed from the natural," boldly stated 
Nalson.°® Sir Robert Poyntz agreed: "The Politick capacity of the King which 
never dyeth, never ceaseth, is inseparably annexed unto his natural person un- 
till his death, and both are conjoyned.at the very instant, that the right of the 
Crown descendeth unto him."5 John Brydall went on to prove the point. It 
was obvious, he believed, that allegiance was due to the natural as well as 
the “body politic,” because the law of treason provided penalty for “encom- 
passing the death of the king,” and only the natural body could suffer death.?” 
Nalson expanded Brydall's idea to say that treason of this sort could never be 
committed against a body corporate, which "hath no Soul, no Life, and sub- 
sists only by the Fiction of the Law," but only "against the natural person of 
him, who to some purposes is a Body Corporate. And EF. explains, “upon 
Descent of the Crown immediately a Body Politic is superadded to the Body 
Natural of the King's; and these two Bodies in an instant become Consoli- 
date, Consubstantiate, and Indivisible in one and the same Royal Person." ?? 

But the words of the conservatives could not alter the circumstances. For 


88 “Vox Populi; or the Peoples Claim to their Parliament's Sitting, to Redress Grievances and 
to provide for the Common Safety, by the known Laws and Constitution of the Nation" (Lon- 
don, 1681), in State Tracts . . . a Farther Collection, 219. The idea, of course, is an old one, 
expressed and examined by John of Salisbury (Policraticus, Bk. IV, Chaps, 1-1v, vii, x), John 
Wycliffe, Henry de Bracton, and Sir John Fortescue, (For a good analysis of Bracton's views, 
see Fritz Schulz, “Bracton on Kingship," English Historical Review, LX [May 1945], 136-76; 
see = J. W. Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History [Oxford, Eng., 
1955]. 
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55 Nalson, King's Prerogative, 11. 
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8T John Brydall, Decus and Tutamen; or, a Prospect of the Laws of England, Purposely 
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88 Nalson, King's Prerogative, 4. 

89 EFE, Letter from a Person of Quality, 8. Sir William Pultney told the House of Com- 
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History of My Own Time, ed. Airy, II, 82.) 
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was becoming so demanding, the relationships with Parliament and the law so 
intricate, and the administrative duties so onerous that no single man, royal 
or not, could be expected to comprehend, much less direct, all the activities 
carried out in the royal name. The expansion of imperial interests, the rapid 
growth of trade, the development of cities, the assumption by the state of so- 
cial, judicial, and even certain educational and political functions once exer- 
cised by the Church had all served to increase the burden now resting on the 
crown. It is interesting that some hoped to meet this situation by excluding 
from the kingship any candidate or heir whose natural character could not 
work in harmony with his “body politic,” or public capacity. On this point, 
however, royal Charles was more realistic than his subjects. It became clear 
that the radical solution would never be adopted, for as one writer put it, and 
as the King himself was known to feel, “for the same Reason which People 
may think sufficient to exclude the Right Heir, may (when they please) be 
deem’d valid enough also to depose, and eject the lawful possessor of the 
crown.”* If James did not please the people, who could be sure that any other 
heir would? The search for the perfect king, an impossible task at best given 
the increasingly taxing requirements of the crown, would end in the complete 
metamorphosis of a traditional succession into a purely elective monarchy. 

But there were those who saw another way out of the question. Henry 
Neville, like his king, believed that the new monarchy required new regula- 
tions, but thought it foolish to establish a kingship so demanding that no le- 
gitimate heir could perform its duties, and he suggested instead that the king- 
ship itself be so modified that the possibly defective natural character of the 
king could never affect his public functions. It would be easier to strengthen 
the government and the "public" capacity of the crown than to expect a suc- 
cession of kings to measure up personally to the impossible demands of office. 
Neville saw such strengthening and the practical severance of the two capac- 
ities of the king as the only hope and clearly said of James's possible succes- 
sion: “it is needless to make any Provision against a Popish Successor if you 
rectifie your Government; and if you do not, all the Care and Circumspec- 
tion you can use in that Particular will be useless and of none effect, and will 
but at last . . . end probably in a Civil War about Title." 


40 E.F., Letter from a Person of Quality, 8. On this point, Colonel L's (Legge?) comment 
in the House of Commons is interesting: “I cannot doubt but that this House is for keeping 
up the Monarchical Government of this Nation, we all know how the ballance hath been 
attended by Henry the 7th's lessening the Peers, and Henry the 8th's destroying the Church 
and by the Sale of the Crown-Lands. I pray, Sir, let us have a care, how we give a greater 
blow than all this, by making the Crown Elective.” (Faithfull Register, 99.) 

41 [Henry Neville,] Plato Redivivus: or A Dialogue concerning Government, Wherein by 
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We are seeing here the development of the substitution of the concept of 
the king as a public and political institution for the old concept of the king as 
personal head of government. The conservative writers could not understand 
the changes that were taking place, nor could, in fact, James of York. But 
thinkers of Sidney's type could clearly see that York could never meet the re- 
quirements of the English crown as well as the clever and able Charles had 
done, and thought indeed that even in Charles's case the King's own actions 
and words indicated that a concept of personal kingship would no longer suf- 
fice to meet the new demands being made upon the monarchy. In their hopes 
of avoiding conflict over the suitability of every prospective occupant of the 
throne, they wanted to set up definite standards of character and perform- 
ance. But, of course, this could never prove workable, and, as Neville fore- 
saw, imaginative politicians soon moved from trying to reform and restrain 
human nature into reshaping the monarchy itself. By judicious use of the in- 
creasing power of Parliament, they placed an insulation of law and custom 
between the public authority and private will of the monarch to the point 
that only thirty-five years later a German, speaking almost no English and 
completely unfamiliar with English politics, could, despite his personal defi- 
ciencies, rule England with success. 

Since politicians had dared to attack the legitimate succession, and with it 
the principle of inherited monarchy itself, writers began to reconsider, in the 
light of changing circumstances, the issues that had been debated often in the 
days of the old monarchy. It was clear that the increasing scope of parliamen- 
tary authority was rapidly making older concepts of kingship obsolete and 
was, at the same time, necessitating reconsideration of the old questions of 
the relationship of that monarchy to law and Parliament itself. 

There were, as Charles's reign progressed, still certain writers who were 
content to repeat the traditional phrases. Edward Chamberlayne, a chronicler 
of the age, was still carefully listing, in detail and without critical comment, 
the prerogatives that custom ascribed to the traditional monarchy.* But more 
imaginative writers were busy testing those lists in theory as parliamentarians 
had in practice. And even those who accepted conservative principles and re- 


Observations drawn from other KINGDOMS and STATES both Ancient and Modern, an En- 
deavour is used to discover the present POLITICK DISTEMPER of our OWN, with the 
CAUSES and REMEDIES (London, 1681), 192. 

42 Edward Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia: or the Present State of England: The First Part. 
Together with Divers Reflections upon the Ancient State Thereof (London, 1673), 91 ff. 
Chamberlayne (1616-1703), born in Gloucestershire and educated at Oxford, spent the war 
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Carlisle and tutor to Charles II's illegitimate son, the Duke of Grafton, and then to George 
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fused to admit that Parliament could limit the prerogative of the king were 
becoming interested, as Thomas Hobbes and Robert Filmer had been, in the 
origins and rationale of monarchical supremacy. There was, in fact, a real 
burst of interest in rival ideas of the historical basis of kingly authority.“ 
Samuel Parker believed that monarchical power was founded directly upon 
paternal authority, an idea widely publicized by the early Stuarts and ex- 
panded by Filmer.“ But James Tyrrell claimed that the power of a father was 
limited in time and scope and differed in character from area to area. He 
went on to cite examples of cases in which paternal authority had been ex- 
ercised to the detriment of the child's welfare and showed that a child might 
be forced to resist a parent to uphold God's law.*® Sidney agreed that Parker’s 
(or Filmer's) identification of royal and paternal power was a mistake and 
that “the patriarchal power resembles not the regal in principle or practice.”* 
He averred that patriarchal authority was based essentially upon a commu- 
nity of family or tribal interests, whereas royal authority was external and po- 
litical in character. 

It is interesting to note that the concept of an original contract or compact 
between prince and people, described in different forms by Hobbes, Filmer, 
and a number of other theorists, was widely accepted by the pamphleteers 
and political commentators of the day. But in 1661 Poyntz argued that kings 
and the universal laws by which they ruled had "risen up in the foundation of 
all kingdoms.”* And Oxford University, as late as 1683, condemned a long 
list of political principles including the idea that “all Civil Authority is de- 
rived originally from the People" and that "there is a mutual compact, tacit 
or express, between a Prince and his Subjects.”*® But they were defending a 


18 See Pocock, Ancient Constitution. 
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losing cause. For in 1680 John Mathew was declaring that “the King was 
made for the need and necessity of the People, and not They for Him." 
Though Nalson argued conscientiously against those who believed the king- 
ship held “in trust,” even Poyntz was forced to admit that perhaps royal au- 
thority had originally been granted by the people, though, he made clear, the 
grant once made could never be withdrawn or modified.” 

All these writers recognized and accepted the old but too often overlooked 
principle that royal government, as any government, must benefit the subject 
as well as the ruler. The compact theory that Oxford rejected, but that even 
royalists were inclined to admit, rested on the principle that subjects and rul- 
ers alike must accept and perform the various duties that their positions de- 
manded of them. Should the monarch fail to perform the duties expected of 
him, subjects could rightfully seek redress.5* “The only ends for which gov- 
ernments are constituted, and obedience rendered unto them,” said Sidney, 
stating the republican view clearly, "are the obtaining of justice and protec- 
tion; and they who cannot provide for both, give the people a right of taking 
such ways as best please themselves, in order to [defend] their own safety.”®? 
Even Mathews, despite his protestations that royal birth alone entitled the 
king to the allegiance of his subjects, came to the conclusion that: 


if the King be regardless of his Trust and their Safety, and lets the Enemies graze 
along his Kingdom: or if any of his Ministers prove false to the State, and either 
take part with a Foreign; or become a Home-Enemy and the King strive not to 
suppress them, or call... and invite them to despoil his good Subjects; then . . . is 
the Danger in Extremity, and then is the first Plea for the Law of Necessity... to 
seek Preservation of himself and his Country.58 


The issue, of course, was far from settled. The Revolution of 1688 and 
even the years after saw those who still believed that no circumstances could 
warrant a subject's resistance to his lawful monarch. But the advocates of 
nonresistance were destined to become fewer and their voices weaker, as par- 
liamentarians continued to prove that the people not only might but would 
compel the king to perform his duties as they saw fit. 


49 [John Mathew,] Certain Material and Useful Considerations about the Laws Positive, and 
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The events of Charles’s reign had shown that despite royalist claims that 
the royal prerogative came from God, and was not subject to human modifi- 
cation, Parliament had proved itself adept and able to claim for itself influ- 
ence in the exercise of these very kingly powers.’* Whether or not the king 
himself might be supreme, clearly his various prerogatives were open to par- 
liamentary attack. Many writers were quick to recognize that the king was in 
fact much limited by law and, having little patience with the conservatives 
who were still concerned with expounding the monarch’s extralegal status, 
were eager to investigate from a practical point of view the intricate and com- 
plex adjustments between royal prerogative and subject right, which had re- 
cently been developed. One pamphleteer baldly told his conservative compa- 
triots: “If this Government be a... Regulated Monarchy; then it is a fond 
thing with us to talk of an absolute Monarch, and what an Absolute Monarch 
is, or may do. And it is only the language of Flattery that holds such Dis- 
courses.”®® The writer goes on to inquire, “If the Government be regulated, 
why do men tell us that the King is above all Law? for it is by Law that he is 
Regulated.”®® Henry Booth agreed that “the King holds Prerogative by the 
Law,” and Andrew Marvell, a practical and experienced politician, could only 
point out that the king’s “very Prerogative is no more than that what the Law 
had determined.”®” Shaftesbury had told the Lords nearly five years earlier: 
"My Principle is, That the King is King by Law, and by the same Law that 
the poor man enjoys his Cottage.” With these ideas, of a royal inheritance 
reduced very nearly to the level of a common legal property right, it is easy 
to see how Parliament, as protector of property and maker of laws, could 


öt As late as 1680 Sir Leoline Jenkins, member for Oxford University and according to 
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claim as its right and duty an interest in the laws and principles affecting the 
succession. 

Actually these writers were stating nothing very new. Great interest in the 
regulations affecting monarchy had flared when it seemed possible for a while 
that statute law might exclude a legitimate heir from England's throne, but 
parliamentarians and king alike had accepted for many years the assumption 
that law could define and limit the king's exercise of authority. It had been 
made clear already that in judicial and ecclesiastical matters the king found 
his decisions effectively prescribed by law and tradition. But during Charles's 
reign the character of the forces limiting the monarchy had changed. For 
now it was neither the custom of the common law nor the great statutes 
that in Tudor times king and Parliament had devised together that were de- 
fining the new limits of royal authority. No longer did the crown play so 
positive a role in the regulation of royal powers. Now the House of Com- 
mons, as the more aggressive house of Parliament, armed chiefly with the 
sharp weapon of financial control and directed by clever and ambitious 
leaders, attacked the specific powers of the monarch, who in turn was forced 
to defend his authority as best he could. It was not so much the law itself 
that limited the king, but the increasing strength of the legislature. 

Therefore, we cannot be surprised if the legalists, studying only court rec- 
ords, concluded that the king's prerogative remained untouched and un- 
touchable. For the attack was being made not upon the royal powers them- 
selves, but upon the king's right to exercise them free of the influence of the 
increasingly wealthy and increasingly aggressive classes represented in the 
House of Commons. And it is hardly surprising that we see the old discus- 
sion of the king and the law now giving way before a new interest in the 
king and the legislature. 

Some commentators were eager to show that Parliament had always oc- 
cupied a position of great influence and importance in England's government. 
William Petyt lists page after page of instances in which early kings called 
Parliaments for consultation and advice. He emphasizes the often disputed 
idea that the houses of Parliament could claim a tradition as long and illus- 
trious as monarchy itself and an influence and an importance not only as ad- 
visers to the king, but also as representatives in the legal process of property 


ence to it, one pamphleteer stated: “I must observe to you, that these Anti-Monarchical and 
Seditious Doctrines have come so thick into the world by the Midwivery of a certain Speech, 
which was made five years before, and which was Father'd upon a Noble Peer.” (The Apostate 
Protestant—a Letter to a Friend occasioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuites Book About 
ae to the Crown of England, pretended to have been written by R. Doleman [London, 
1682] 
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and subject right.°° Now writers explored the parliamentarians’ dual respon- 
sibility, to the king and to the country at large. One writer described the 
member of Parliament as both a patriot and a subject. In the one capacity, the 
pamphleteer points out: 


the country is his object, his duty being to vindicate the publick liberty, to make 
wholesome laws, to put his hand to the pump, and stop the leaks in the great vessel 
of state; to pry into, and punish corruption and oppression: to improve and advance 
trade; to have the grievances of the place he serves redressed, and cast about how to 
find something that may tend to the advantage of it.9? 


But as a subject, the member of Parliament must also: 


apply himself to do his sovereign’s business, to provide not only for his pub-lick but 
his personal wants, to bear up the lustre and glory of his court, to consider what oc- 
casions of extra-ordinary expense he may have ... to consult what may inlarge his 
honour, contentment, and pleasure.®! 


Shaftesbury emphasized the first set of duties and saw parliamentarians 
only as the guardians and representatives of the people’s interests. During 
the course of debates on the various place bills introduced during Charles’s 
reign, however, other members of Parliament had defended the right of the 
king to assume that any subject, in Parliament or not, would consider it his 
personal duty to serve the king and the king’s government.™ But Sir William 
Temple, in advocating his Council plan, had said, with reason, that he feared 
that the Shaftesbury group’s emphasis upon factional loyalties would make it 
impossible for members to serve king and country equally. It is interesting to 
note that even the eminent royalist had abandoned the old identification of 
royal and national interests and apparently adopted the popular contemporary 
opinion that Parliament, though elected by so few, better represented the peo- 
ple than any monarch could. 

Whether the Commons and Lords possessed the right in themselves to be 
consulted as representatives of the people, or whether, as staunch conservative 
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William Assheton maintained, they held their authority “to meet and sit and 
debate as a Parliament... . solely from the King, and not from themselves or 
from the People,” was still an intriguing though no longer really a vital or 
even relevant question.™ For in fact, though royalists could soundly disagree 
with those who “shall affirm, That the Parliament hath a Coercive Power 
over the Person of the King," Charles, as prince of Wales and as king, had 
become himself all too familiar with the determination and power of the 
houses of Parliament. 

Though experience and necessity had taught King Charles that in order to 
defend his position he must substitute power within Parliament for his di- 
minishing controls over the houses, writers hesitated to place the royal role in 
Parliament on a basis of equality with those of the two houses.9? To most, the 
king was considerably more than a Third Estate in Parliament. Robert Sher- 
ingham believed that the king possessed a certain authority that he could del- 
egate to no one, and Nalson agreed that the king must be apart from the rest 
of the body politic, for his powers were of a quality different from those of 
his subjects.” Even Sidney admitted that the king, in council, could correct 
the errors of Parliament. Neville maintained, however, that this peculiarly 
royal authority was only for the purpose of putting "in Execution the Com- 
mon Law and the Statutes made by the Sovereign Power."9? Though Neville 
would not deny the extraordinary quality of the king's powers, he placed 
them in a position not of supremacy, but of service to the sovereignty of Par- 
liament. 

In keeping with the spirit of Neville's belief, Sidney, though accepting the 
double Roman and Saxon tradition that justice can be best served through 
placing supreme authority in the king and council, made the common-sense 
observation that "a weak or wicked prince can never have a wise council, 
nor receive any benefit by one that is impos'd upon him." For, as Sidney ex- 
plained, "Good and wise counsellors do not grow up like mushrooms; great 
judgment is required in chusing and preparing them.”* Sidney thought that 
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Cobbett, IV, 524.) The reference is to the King's Declaration of Indulgence. 
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in this case again the natural character of the king, whose personal choice, af- 
ter all, largely determined the membership of his advisory council, could not 
always be relied upon to perform this duty in the best public interest. If the 
natural could not be separated from the politic, then, felt Sidney, “Many eyes 
see more than one; the collected wisdom of a people much surpasses that of a 
single person,” even though he be king.” Royalist Nalson agreed that a king 
could not legitimately “disassent to publick and necessary Bills for the Com- 
mon Good," though he was less willing than Sidney to accept a majority vote 
in Parliament as the final judgment of “Common Good.”* To Nalson's hesi- 
tancy in allowing the people's representatives to determine their own best in- 
terests, and to defend their judgment against royal opposition, Sidney only 
asked simply, "why is it a more desperate opinion to think the king should 
be subject to the censures of the people, than the people subject to the will of 
the king?”*? 

To present-day observers and to many of Sidney's contemporaries, it was 
evident that only one answer was possible. Throughout Charles's reign, parlia- 
mentarians had made clear that they possessed the power and ambition, 
though not yet the organization, to compel the king to heed their demand for 
influence. Charles, an able politician himself, had recognized the elements of 
weakness as well as those of strength in his own position, defending certain 
points, and on others giving way gracefully before Parliament’s attacks and, 
after 1681, mounting his own counterattack. Until 1679, however, parliamen- 
tarians had never pressed their claims beyond that point which would have re- 
quired clear submission of royal authority to parliamentary supremacy. Dur- 
ing the course of the succession controversy it became quite clear that tem- 
porary adjustment could not long suffice and that Parliament would again 
strike at the bases of royal power. The old ideas of monarchy were under at- 
tack, in theory as well as in practice; commentators and parliamentarians 
alike anticipated, not without considerable apprehension, the inevitable day 
when the issues raised in the Exclusion crisis should move out of the realm 
of possibility and become practical, immediate, and real. It is perhaps fortu- 
nate that Charles himself lived to rule for some years after 1681 and that 
these difficult and serious questions that James's succession, and then the 
birth of his son, were to raise, and that the exclusionists so feared, remained 

TO J5;d., II, 74. Sidney also makes the interesting point, in favor of parliamentary su- 
premacy, that "they may make prejudicial wars, ignominious treaties, and unjust laws; yet 
when the session is ended, they must bear the burden as much as others," (Ibid., 369.) 

Tl Nalson, King’s Prerogative, 15. For, in Nalson's view, “the Major part in either of the 
Houses for passing Bills so pretended, may be but one or two voices or very few; and perhaps 
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Patterns of Industrial Strike Activity in France 
during the July Monarchy 
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DURING the Restoration and July Monarchy, factory workers and artisans 
formed fairly distinct groups. Their methods and places of work differed, 
obviously. Instead of the small shops and manually operated tools of 
the artisan, relatively large plants with relatively complex machinery sur- 
rounded the factory worker. More important, artisans, particularly in the 
cities, had far firmer traditions, including many traditions of mutual organiza- 
tion and protection, than did the factory workers. There were, to be sure, many 
artisans of peasant origin filling expanding cities such as Paris, but even the 
newcomers encountered a large nucleus of established artisans, accustomed to 
the city and to the work, who helped educate them in the ways of their new life. 
In contrast, factory workers for the most part had no traditions and no tra- 
ditional elements to direct them when they entered a new plant, often fresh 
from the countryside. Their standards of living might differ little from those 
of urban artisans, but their behavior necessarily differed considerably. Among 
the many areas of activity where such differences prevailed was that of agi- 
tation and strikes. The simple fact was that most of the strike activity of the 
period, both in quantity and quality, was conducted by urban artisans. For 
very good reasons, most factory workers protested their lot collectively far 
less often and, usually, in different ways than did their brethren in the crafts. 
It is, then, misleading to discuss "the workers" in a study of labor move- 
ments in the early years of French industrialization. Such a discussion ob- 
scures the bases of the agitation that did take place, and, equally important, 
it prevents an understanding of the conditions that would later allow the de- 
velopment of strike activity among factory workers. This essay concentrates 
on sectors of manufacturing labor directly affected by mechanization. By im- 
plication it shows many of the factors separating these workers from the ur- 
ban artisans. It does not, however, discuss the labor movement as a whole be- 
cause such a single movement really did not exist. The experience of artisans 
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was, at this time, largely irrelevant to factory workers. Only by separating the 
two classes can the activities of either be properly understood. 


Any student of the factory worker in the first decades of French indus- 
trialization is struck by an obvious if superficial anomaly. In the midst of con- 
ditions of such misery that extreme and frequent protest might be expected, 
the French industrial worker was almost totally quiescent. Certainly the fac- 
tors favorable to strikes and other forms of industrial agitation were numer- 
ous. In the frst place, challenges to the social order had a clear precedent in 
the traditions of the Great Revolution and even in the events of 1830. Fur- 
thermore, the increase in numbers of industrial workers provided a greater 
quantitative opportunity for strikes to occur; in some fields, such as mining, 
the labor force actually doubled in the period, though usually the increase 
was not so great. Growing concentration of industry around certain urban 
centers also facilitated contacts among workers and was a potential spur to 
organization. Most important, the workers had ample cause for complaint. In 
a period when the wealth of the middle classes was increasing noticeably, the 
lot of most factory labor remained stagnant and depressing. In the plant, the 
worker was kept under the discipline of both machine and foreman for thir- 
teen hours or more a day. The rewards of this labor were meager. Some 
workers, in fact, did not earn enough to subsist without charity. The ma- 
jority could pay for bread, a few clothes, and a tiny apartment, but little or 
nothing remained after these were provided. Illness, and industrial crisis, or 
even old age might lower this minimal standard of living still further. Yet, 
in this period, when industrial conditions were at their worst, protests by fac- 
tory labor were almost nonexistent.! 

This is not to say, of course, that there was no strike activity by industrial 
workers. Jean-Pierre Aguet, in his description of strikes during the July Mon- 
archy, has counted 98 strikes by workers who might be called industrial? Ac- 
tually, consideration of local reports of agitation reveals a number of strikes 
not recorded in Aguet's count; at least 40 additional cases can be added to the 

1 For descriptions of labor conditions in general, see L. R. Villermé, Tableau de l'état 
physique et moral des ouvriers employés dans les manufactures de coton, de laine, et de soie 
(2 vols., Paris, 1840), and André Lasserre, La Situation des ouvriers de l'industrie textile dans 
la région lilloise sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Lausanne, 1952). 

2 Jean-Pierre Aguet, Contributions à l'histoire du mouvement ouvrier francais: Les grèves 
sous la Monarchie de Juillet (1830-1847) (Geneva, 1954). This is a useful narrative account of 
all strike activity as reported to the government in Paris. As a supplement to Aguet, and to the 
BB™ series of the Archives Nationales [hereafter cited as AN] that he employed, the most 
fruitful sources are the Series M in departmental archives, plus scattered references in economic 
journals such as the Moniteur industriel and in records such as the Archives de la Compagnie 
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list as a result of this information, and quite possibly that many more could 
yet be found by diligent searching. Nevertheless, even a total count of 130 or 
150 industrial strikes results in an average of only 7 or 8a year. And analysis 
of what is usually included in the category “industrial” detracts even further 
from the impact of the figures. Aguet, for example, quite sensibly includes in 
his category mining, metallurgy, machine building, and textiles—all indus- 
tries affected by the new mechanical methods and organized in part at least 
in a factory system of production. Of the industries in the group, however, 
textiles provided the largest number of strikes (82 in Aguet’s count). But 
the textile industry was incompletely transformed by modern industrial 
methods and systems. To be sure, cotton and wool spinning were vastly al- 
tered, but weaving was still largely done by hand, and whole areas of pro- 
duction, such as silk and ribbons, were untouched either by power machin- 
ery or by factories. Such industries, particularly the silk manufacturing of 
Lyons, were among the most productive of strikes; furthermore, their strikes 
were unusually forceful and well organized. Even aside from such well- 
known cases, a high percentage of textile strikes were conducted by workers, 
particularly weavers, who produced either at home or in very small shops. In 
fact, of the 128 industrial strikes that I have been able to count, 51 of them 
were conducted by domestic or small shop labor. Actual factory labor was 
engaging in merely 4 or 5 strikes a year on the average. This paucity is par- 
ticularly startling because labor as a whole, including artisans, was definitely 
increasing its activity during the July Monarchy. Aguet has counted 284 
strikes by artisans and construction workers, virtually three times the num- 
ber produced by the industrial categories. To be sure, artisans outnumbered 
industrial workers, even broadly construed, possibly by as much as two to 
one; nevertheless, it is clear that industrial labor was not keeping pace with 
its brethren in the crafts. Both on the basis of absolute numbers of strikes 
and of relative activity, the sluggishness of industrial labor is clear.? 

The nature of most industrial strikes, moreover, demonstrates still fur- 
ther the ineffectiveness of factory workers at the time. In the first place, few 
strikes boasted any real organization or planning; they were usually spon- 
taneous responses to an immediate subject of discontent. Often they were 
conceived in a tavern the evening before, or even on the same morning as 
they took place. There was no real leadership, no funds to support the effort. 
As a result, it was rare for a strike to last more than a single day. In Lille, for 
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example, during the crisis year 1837, workers on short time had the habit of 
attending band concerts in the late afternoon; one afternoon they replaced the 
concert with a riot—and that was the extent of Lille's labor agitation that 
year. In 1838 the thread piecers in Cateau-Cambrésis were incited by some 
spinners not to work on Ash Wednesday; they spent all day in a bar and 
then rioted around closing time. Strikes of this sort served mainly to vent a 
complaint for the satisfaction of the strikers themselves. They could not be 
the vehicles of a prolonged or intensive effort. In addition, they could not 
hope to attract large numbers. Without planning or organization, many 
strikes did not go beyond a single plant. Usually strikers in one plant would 
attempt to arouse their colleagues in neighboring factories, and sometimes 
they would succeed. But even in a major industrial city such as Lille, worker 
demonstrations never boasted more than three or four hundred participants; 
most strikes affected only a few dozen workers. The average strike was brief, 
small, disorganized, and lacked formal leadership.* 

It is obvious that workers were in no position to sustain any elaborate 
links with their fellows in other places. To be sure, workers in Thann some- 
times imitated riots by workers in Mulhouse; workers in Bédarieux had even 
more active contacts with their neighbors in Lodéve. And there were reports 
of some general awareness of the major riots in Lyons and Paris. But seldom 
did any action result, and almost never was any coherent contact maintained. 
What initiative there was came from the individual town or city, often even 
from the individual factory.’ 

Methods employed by strikers naturally reflected the lack of planning and 
real strength. Labor protests usually took one of two courses. 'The first was 
an appeal to the authorities, usually the local government but sometimes the 
employer himself. A group of workers would abandon the plant, march to 
city hall, and present a verbal petition. A soothing speech from the mayor, 
urging patience and resignation, would calm all passions, and the workers 
would disperse in an orderly manner. This was the pattern of most labor agi- 
tation in Tourcoing during the depression year 1847. Workers there, and of- 
ten elsewhere, were simply too resigned to do more than briefly demonstrate 
in the hope that some higher power would solve their problems. When the 

4 AN BB*1220, report from Louviers, Nov. 1833; ibid., 1245, Lille report, May 1837; ibid., 
1389, report on Hardinghen miners, fan. 1841; Archives départementales [hereafter cited as 
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higher power refused, they had no other recourse. Often, however, workers 
went beyond the humble petition or did not attempt it at all. In such cases, a 
strike usually involved considerable violence against property. Frequently the 
windows of the employer's home or of the factory would bear the brunt of 
the anger. In Elbeuf in 1846, employees of a man who had introduced a new 
wool-cleaning machine massed around his home, shouting threats and break- 
ing windows; troops were required to break up the riot. But the attack could 
focus on machines or on bakers' shops as well. No matter what the target, 
the pattern was usually the same: an hour or two of intense violence, and 
then the strike would be over. Again, there was no possibility of constructive 
or prolonged strike action. At best, it could be hoped that a show of wrath 
would induce concessions out of fear. But usually the thinking of strikers did 
not seem to go this far. The strike, with its violence, was an expression of 
pent-up emotion and hostility; it was not a tool to achieve lasting improve- 
ments in conditions. Once passions found expression in an hour or two of 
howling riot, and were perhaps calmed by a certain amount of fatigue, there 
was nothing left of the strike. 

Seldom did striking factory workers have any long-range goals in mind. 
Here again, the basic weakness and inadequacy of industrial agitation in the 
period were reflected. Workers generally struck for a single purpose only; they 
could not formulate a series of demands. More important, they were seldom 
capable of envisaging long-range improvement in their conditions. Ás a re- 
sult, most industrial strikes were protests against some immediate change in 
the workers' situation. In most cases, strikes were called solely to protest a 
lowering of pay, and all that was usually demanded was a return to the pre- 
vious level. A reduction of wages provided a definite issue and a definite pur- 
pose. Further, the announcement of reduction was the sort of clear-cut, sin- 
gle event against which grievance could be most easily directed, particularly 
since the announcement usually found workers assembled or assembling for 
work. Most strikes, then, took place immediately upon workers' hearing the 
news of a pay cut, or within the next twenty-four hours, after a night of rising 
excitement and hasty planning. Characteristically, spinners in Dornach in 1830 
walked out as a result of an announcement of salary reduction, which was 
made in particularly unsympathetic terms; in 1847, wool spinners of the 
Ménage plant in Elbeuf struck the day after a similar announcement? 

In a smaller number of cases, other changes provided the goals for some 
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rely on a direct, immediate change to determine their goals. In some cases a 
strike was initiated over a single issue, as a result of a recent innovation, but 
later it developed a broader range of demands going beyond the original 
problem. In 1844, for example, coal miners at Rive-de-Gier struck against the 
threat of a pay cut for workers in two of their company's many pits, but soon 
the strike turned into a demand for a twenty-five-centime raise for the ma- 
jority of the workers. Similar developments occurred in strikes at Anzin in 
1833 and at Lodéve in 1834. Other strikes sought indemnities for the time 
lost in protest. In 1833 Lodéve wool workers sought such an indemnity for 
the two and a half months of their strike; workers in Castres made the same 
demand in 1841. Again, the strikes had been motivated by a direct change— 
a reduction in pay—but had gone beyond this to develop other goals." 

There were other ways in which the purposes of agitation occasionally 
expressed greater complexity than usual. In some instances the past was used 
as a standard, but not in an immediate sense. Strikes occurred for restoration 
of past conditions, but not as the direct result of an unfavorable change. In 
1840, for example, wool workers in both Lodéve and Castres struck for 
higher pay in a period of prosperity. They sought primarily to compensate for 
wage declines of the previous year; they did not anticipate absolutely new 
wage levels. But their strikes did represent the ability to retain past standards 
as a goal over a relatively long period of time, rather than an instinctive re- 
action to change when it first occurred. Again in 1845 workers in Lodéve 
were able to use a sense of tradition in an unusually sweeping manner. In 
their strike they sought a cessation of mechanization, a return of industry to 
domestic production, and an increase both of the number of small manufac- 
turers and of their opportunities in the industry. Here was a list of purposes 
far more complex and varied than most industrial labor could have produced; 
it envisaged the local economic structure as a whole. The demands were to- 
tally archaic, relying completely on the past. But they clearly represented a 
use of past standards in more than the usual immediate and single-minded 
way.* 

In a few cases, finally, workers were able to formulate demands for better 
conditions that went beyond past standards altogether. In 1831, for example, 
miners at Alais struck for higher pay not because of a previous deterioration 
in their own position, but because they simply hoped for better wages than 
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they had ever before received. In 1837 Anzin miners similarly sought a raise 
not to compensate for an earlier change in conditions, but because the price 
of coal had risen, and they deserved to share in the greater prosperity that 
this rise had brought the company.** In these and a few other instances (less 
than ten in all) workers were clearly able to seek improvements in their lot 
beyond what the past had offered." 

Most strikes seeking more than an immediate return of previous condi- 
tions involved not only a relatively firm sense of purpose but also a relatively 
advanced understanding of the bargaining position of labor. For workers 
who were able to strike for more than a restoration of past standards, or who 
could agitate on the basis of tradition without the spur of a change of con- 
ditions immediately preceding the protest, were capable of timing their action 
to coincide with situations favorable to success. Their strikes were more than 
emotional reactions; they were planned with an eye to the economic position 
of the industry. The Alais strike of 1831 was brought about because the 
miners realized that their employer was in desperate need of coal production. 
The wool workers of Lodeve and Castres who reacted to the pay cuts of 1829 
not by immediate protest but by a strike when prosperous times had returned 
to their industry showed a similar understanding of the economic pressures 
on manufacturers. 

Strikes in which goals were relatively complex and farsighted inevitably 
demanded better organization than did a defensive strike called in sudden 
anger over a specific issue, Such strikes had to be arranged in advance. Fur- 
thermore, there were instances in which even defensive strikes elicited a rel- 
atively solid organizational effort, sometimes developed after the strike began. 
Hence cases of interesting strike organization are somewhat more common 
than cases of comparative complexity of purpose. The key feature of good 
organization, indeed of any significant organization at all, was the attempt to 
set up a strike fund. Only by this means could workers hope to give their 
strike duration and numerical strength. In 1839 in Lille, for example, cotton 
workers boasted a strike fund offering twelve francs a weck to every striker, 
though it is doubtful that this sum could have been long maintained; even so, 
the fund and the organizational effort behind the action as a whole allowed 
the strike to last five days, an unusually long time for cotton workers. In 
1835 wool workers in Bédarieux used a mutual-aid group as a cover for a 
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strike fund sufficient to permit a three-week effort; the same device was used 
by Castres wool workers in 1840 and 1841. Several other textile strikes, in- 
cluding most of the many actions by Lodéve labor, were covered by strike 
funds, and coal miners at Anzin and Rive-de-Gier made at least some at- 
tempt to support their agitation by a common purse.** 

Organization was evident not only in financial planning, but also in co- 
ordination and tactics. Only a strike with some leadership and direction 
could intelligently appeal to a large number of workers. In 1847, for example, 
miners at Ánzin planned a strike and began in advance to contact workers in 
other companies to increase their strength. Miners at Rive-de-Gier in 1840 
and 1844 made great efforts to involve their colleagues at Saint-Étienne, with 
some success. Hence mining strikes both in the Nord and in the Saint- 
Étienne region often involved one or two thousand workers. Cases of such 
numbers in textile strikes were rare, though in 1833 the wool workers of 
Louviers managed to involve eleven hundred people in their strike. However, 
Lodéve workers attempted far more coordination than even the coal miners. 
Lodeve weavers maintained contacts with workers at Bédarieux, and even at 
Carcassonne; they occasionally managed to encourage strikes paralleling their 
own and also sought to dissuade labor in other areas from accepting strike- 
breaking employment in Lodéve. 

The relatively elaborate organization of miners, particularly at Rive-de- 
Gier, and of Lodéve and Castres wool workers also permitted efforts of ex- 
ceptional duration and tactical subtlety. In 1833 and again in 1845 Lodeve 
workers managed to strike for over two months; miners in Rive-de-Gier did 
the same in 1844. The mining strikes at Rive-de-Gier and to an extent at 
Anzin displayed definite organization and control in their prevention of any 
particular striker violence despite great provocation and even bloodshed 
caused by government troops. In Castres and Lodéve worker tactics also 
showed considerable planning. Lodéve workers often struck a few key plants 
alone, in an effort to break employer unity and win general gains. Castres 
weavers, in 1840, carefully coordinated demands in all shops at once. They 
also managed, at least briefly, to put the most offensive plants under inter- 
dict, preventing them from acquiring labor for any purpose even after the 
strike had ended in most shops. Such tactics were not always successful, but 
they indicated both planning and intelligence on the part of their sponsors. 


16 Jean-Paul Courtheoux, "Naissance d'une conscience de classe dans le prolétariat textile 
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In sum, certain areas on some occasions did see a real effort at coordination in 
industrial strikes. Exactly what form labor organization took in such cases is 
not known. The source and type of leadership are also unknown, though 
there are occasional and doubtful government reports of outside and often. 
republican agitators at the helm. Even the duration of these organizational 
efforts cannot be certain. In the case of Lille in 1839, the organization obvi- 
ously did not survive the strike; there were no coordinated efforts by Lille 
labor during the rest of the July Monarchy. The same is true of most of the 
textile regions, such as Vienne and Roanne, which offer one clear case of some 
organization. The mining regions undoubtedly had some continuing or at 
least repeating leadership since signs of planning appear several times. And 
some of the southern wool centers, such as Lodéve, undoubtedly had even 
more continuous worker groups, often behind the facade of a mutual-aid so- 
ciety." 

In essence, then, there were a few cases of a single important strike effort, 
in terms of organization, tactics, and occasionally purpose, in a small number 
of regions. In even fewer areas, there was an obvious ability to mount even 
more important efforts repeatedly. The industrial areas in which more than 
one major strike was conducted in the period fall into two clear categories: 
the regions of large coal mines and the southern wool cities of Lodève, Bé- 
darieux, and Castres. Lodève workers struck at least eight times in the pe- 
riod, often for considerable lengths of time and with a powerful organization. 
Miners in the Rive-de-Gier and Saint-Étienne region struck four times, and 
again usually with large numbers and for a relatively long time; Anzin 
miners struck three times and agitated again in 1847. Miners of the Grand"- 
Combe struck twice, and several other mines were struck importantly at least 
once. In contrast, there were only two or three strikes in metallurgy and ma- 
chine building in this period, none of them notable. Similarly, in textiles, the 
great cotton city of Mulhouse saw only one small strike and a bread riot; the 
Nord witnessed only two textile strikes plus several bread riots. Many impor- 
tant manufacturing centers, such as Troyes, experienced no real strikes at all, 
though there was often a bread riot in 1847. To be sure, a few textile regions 
outside the south did see more than one or two strikes by the same type of 
workers. This was true, for example, in Cholet, where rural weavers struck 
on several occasions. But the Cholet strikes were short, disorganized, and 
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caused simply by the decline of domestic weaving, and so of wages, in the 
area. Their relative frequency was largely a sign of a desperation greater than 
that of more modern textile centers. "True strength of industrial labor, by the 
standards of the period at least, was exhibited only in the wool industry of 
one region and in the coal industry more generally.!? 

Any explanation of strike movements by factory labor must, then, cover 
the two aspects of protest activity. On the one hand, it must account for the 
infrequency and weakness of agitation by most industrial workers. At the 
same time, it must show why much greater labor power existed in a very few 
cases. Fortunately, such an explanation is possible. It can be shown that, 
while there were certain general factors inhibiting strike activity in all cases, 
there were other factors affecting much of the textile industry, and metal- 
lurgy and machine building, far more than they affected coal mining and 
the southern wool industry. The general factors account for the fact that 
labor even in the exceptional cases was badly organized and relatively lethar- 
gic. The special factors explain why a few groups of workers were able to 
stand out so notably compared to most industrial labor in the July Monarchy 
itself. 

The two most obvious general factors operating against all labor activity 
were the attitudes and policies of government and industrialists. The national 
government had long held strikes to be illegal and stiffened the provisions 
against worker and other associations during the July Monarchy. 'The cabi- 
net ministers concerned with such matters were unanimous in fearing strikes 
as hostile both to proper economy and to the stability of the government it- 
self. Some officials were even more inflexible in their stance than most in- 
dustrialists, and, when the latter occasionally yielded to a strike, the govern- 
ment could be loud in its denunciations of their weakness. To be sure, some 
prefects occasionally saw the justice of the strikers’ demands and attempted 
to promote at least a compromise settlement. This occurred, for example, in 
a weavers' strike in Rennes in 1839; the prefect held that wages were unjustly 
low and induced the employers to yield.** More commonly, however, the 
" government reacted to a strike by sending soldiers and arresting and prosecut- 


18 Aguet, Mouvement ouvrier, 337; Colomés, Ouvriers du textile, 135; Courtheoux, “Nais- 
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ing the leading workers involved. A large number of strikes, including min- 
ing strikes and other vigorous efforts, were only broken up by troops who 
were perfectly willing to use arms against the strikers. A substantial number 
of strikers were brought to trial, and while they seldom suffered sentences of 
more than a year, their example was undoubtedly sufficient to intimidate 
many prospective strikers. In 1832, for instance, 522 workers were brought to 
trial, with 304 actually sentenced. Furthermore, several more general govern- 
mental policies inhibited strike action. The enforcement of the Jivret as vir- 
tually a license to obtain a job, with the possibility open to employers to with- 
hold it in cases of bad conduct, was a powerful means of controlling worker 
behavior generally, though it was not universally utilized. The common ef- 
fort by local governments to send away unemployed workers during slumps 
was another powerful deterrent to coordinated protest during the worst times. 
In general, government viewed workers with great distrust and acted accord- 
ingly to control and to intimidate. 'Though not all workers were always or 
equally deterred, most were powerfully influenced by the government's poli- 
cies.?° 

Even more immediate to most workers was the power exercised over 
them by their employers. Quite obviously, almost all employers hated and 
feared strikes. In their eyes, strikes were symptoms of ingratitude that could 
only end in worsening the workers’ lot by disturbing industry. More impor- 
tant, manufacturers feared the effects that strikes would have on the cost and 
discipline of labor. They also opposed the interruption of production and the 
potential violence that strikes represented. Employers were, furthermore, 
able to implement their hostility to labor agitation. They were often instru- 
mental in calling in troops and seeking prosecution of strikers in the courts. 
Even more commonly, they simply fired strike leaders, at least temporarily. 
Occasionally, industrialists in a city facing a generalized strike banded to- 
gether to fight it, though mutual jealousy often prevented any real coordi- 
nation. Industrialists in Lodéve, for example, in 1845 locked out workers 
from plants that had not been struck. Later in the strike they even sought to 
bring in machines to replace the striking workers permanently. On other oc- 
casions, these and other industrialists sought to break strikes by importing 
scab labor. Truly, the power of industrialists, backed by government, to resist 
strikes and to prevent protest through their ability to intimidate, was im- 
pressive. Nothing indicates this more clearly than the fact that most strikes, 
and particularly industrial strikes, failed completely. Workers faced formi- 
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gies to their own class. And the number of workers recruited as foremen 
and top-grade workers, while obviously a minority of the whole, was quite 
large, particularly since the general lack of training and discipline required 
an unusually large number of supervisors. 'The larger textile factories, for ex- 
ample, used at least one foreman for each room in the plant; furthermore, 
workers such as top-grade spinners and miners were given supervisory func- 
tions. Foremen and top workers alike were encouraged to represent the 
interests of management and were distinguished from ordinary workers by 
salaries at least triple the average in the firm. Finally, a number of workers be- 
yond even those who had risen believed in the possibility of their own rise to 
at least lower-middle-class ranks and were correspondingly disinterested in 
specifically worker efforts?* Hence many worker groups were deprived of 
their natural leaders and could not organize or act. And many of the strikes 
that did occur were essentially leaderless and unplanned. To be sure, the up- 
per echelons of the labor force did not necessarily share the interests of 
management. In many cases, relatively well-paid and experienced workers 
such as spinners took the lead in agitation. But there is no record of any in- 
volvement of foremen in labor protest, except on occasions when they re- 
sisted it out of loyalty to their employers. And in general the opportunity of 
rising in the industrial hierarchy undoubtedly impeded any sense of labor 
solidarity on the part of many able workers. In fact, some of the scant agita- 
tion that occurred was incited and led by teenagers, who were of course 
abundantly employed in industry at the time. Several coal strikes were insti- 
gated by young coal haulers, rather than the miners themselves. Agitation 
among textile workers, as in Lille in 1837, was often led by apprentice spin- 
ners. In other words, the energy of youth was sometimes substituted for the 
experience and possible wisdom which, in the person of active, intelligent, 
and mature workers, were frequently drained away into other pursuits.?" 

Even more important than a partial absence of potential leadership was 
the fact that almost all workers were too poor and too busy to strike often, or 
for more than a day or two, or even to strike at all. Most laborers in the tex- 
tile industry worked thirteen hours a day and were in the plant fourteen or 
fifteen hours. Metallurgical workers seldom worked more than twelve hours, 
and miners sometimes worked still less, but the labor was physically harder. 
With such hours, it was unlikely that many workers had the energy to plan 
a strike; further, so much time spent under the supervision of foremen and 
employers was another deterrent to the possibility of real organization. This 

10 Charles Noiret, Mémoires d'un ouvrier rouennais (Rouen, 1836), passim; Oger, Traité 
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is undoubtedly one of the principal reasons that the majority of industrial 
strikes were defensive, unplanned reactions to a specific event. 

But the material circumstances of most workers made even this type of 
strike a risky matter. Even aside from the possibility of losing a job as a re- 
sult of a strike, most workers could ill afford to lose even a day's pay. Their 
wages were simply not sufficiently above subsistence needs. Though many ur- 
ban factory workers earned a bit more than was absolutely necessary to live, 
they were unable to amass enough savings to carry them for more than two 
or three days without either work or charity. Few workers had any savings. 
The average laboring family in 1848, in the unlikely event that illness or un- 
employment did not limit the employment of either man or wife to less than 
an entire year, earned 765 francs. Three hundred francs of this went for 
bread, another 100 or 200 for other food; 150 for rent, heat, and a few fur- 
nishings; another hundred for clothes. This was life above the subsistence 
level, but with no frills and no margin of safety. Certainly there was little 
chance in this situation to strike for positive improvements in conditions be- 
cause the risk of failure was great, and the result would simply be precious 
days of income lost. Only to prevent a worsening of income might a short 
and passionate protest be launched. During crises, desperation at the prospect 
of a wage reduction or of unemployment could induce some workers to forget 
their normal caution. Anger had to be vented, despite the risk of loss of pay. 
But strikes of this sort were almost invariably brief, again because no pro- 
longed protest could be afforded. And most workers did not strike at all even 
during crises; rather, they clung tenaciouly to what jobs and pay they had. 
In fact, much of the agitation during crises came not in the form of strikes, 
but of riots. And in the riots unemployed workers commonly took a promi- 
nent role for they had little to lose. A riot by men either without jobs or on 
short time was, for example, the only agitation by labor in Lille during the 
crisis of 1837. Workers who had jobs generally kept at them in good times 
and bad for survival depended on earning without fail 2? 

Obviously, not all industrial employees were in the same material situa- 
tion as was the average worker. Some earned more and had correspondingly 
more margin. There is evidence that, other things being equal, such workers 
were more likely to strike. In certain areas, such as both Mulhouse and Lille, 
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they clearly felt by an occasional bout at the tavern. Beyond this, workers 
could not think: “When we grow old, the hospital will receive us, or we'll die, 
and then everything will be over.”™ 

A large number of workers had simply lost ña accustomed standards 
and had not found anything to replace them. At most, they attempted to ap- 
ply some of the canons of rural life to their new situation. This is why so 
much worker agitation in the newest industrial centers is indistinguishable 
from peasant riots. In Mulhouse in 1847, in Lille in 1830 and 1847, and in 
many other regions, the appalling conditions of the industrial slump were pro- 
tested not by a strike, but by an attack on the bakers. As in peasant agitation, 
the most immediate apparent villain was attacked, often violently, as the only 
response to unexpected misery. In fact, the same type of bread riots occurred 
in a number of rural areas during 1847. The many industrial areas that had 
little or no worker agitation beyond an attack on food merchants during a 
famine year were simply areas in which the worker continued at best to apply 
peasantlike responses to cases of outright hunger. When so clear a grievance 
was not presented, the worker had no standards to follow. Further, his en- 
vironment was so different from the rural that even many periods of real 
misery passed without response.» 

In addition, then, to the pressure of government and employers, subsist- 
ence conditions and the newness of the situation inhibited active labor pro- 
test. In the case of most textile centers, these factors were supplemented by 
the fact that a large minority of the working force was composed of women 
and children. Both were, naturally, more docile than male workers—one of . 
the reasons for their wide use. Only a few regions escaped the multiple bur- 
dens of poverty and disorientation. Metallurgical workers, of course, were 
not poor; nor were they hampered by many women and children in their 
ranks. Their industry was far more consistently prosperous than the textile 
industry, though it had its crises, particularly prior to the building of rail- 
roads. Most important, however, was the fact that metallurgical workers 
were new to their situation for the most part. The most experienced workers 
were often foreigners, usually British, and were highly paid. 'They had little 
contact with most of the new labor. Even so, one of the few metallurgical 
strikes on record was led by experienced British workers. Aside from the 
British, skilled workers were either brought in from a number of different . 
parts of France or were newly trained locals. Neither group had sufficient 
roots in the new situation to feel particularly clear about its needs and 
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strengths. And the unskilled labor that composed over half the work force in 
new centers like Le Creusot was brought in from the local peasantry. These 
workers, far more highly paid than ever before in their experience, lacked 
any real sense of being workers and any grievances that could be expressed 
in collective protest. In metallurgy there was neither the need for hunger 
riots or defensive strikes, given the relatively good conditions, nor the experi- 
ence and orientation necessary for constructive strikes.9* 

There remained coal mining and some of the major southern textile cen- 
ters, notably Lodéve and Castres. Not all the southern centers were involved 
in intensive strike activity. Carcassonne workers were too poor to strike. 
Workers in Mazemet, though very near Castres, were located in a new in- 
dustrial center; they lacked the experience and sense of tradition of Castres 
and Lodéve. Both the latter cities were relatively old wool centers. They 
brought in some new labor from the outside, but the majority of their labor 
force was local. This majority represented a nucleus of firm tradition of a 
semiartisanal nature. Hence the workers of Lodéve expressed their desire to 
return to a purely artisanal organization; they had a memory of past stand- 
ards and a tradition of craft closeness that would serve them even in a par- 
tially mechanized period. In this they differed from their colleagues in north- 
ern textile centers, At the same time, their own pay was relatively high, 
allowing some margin for protest activity. And their employers were engaged 
in an industry for which there was remarkably steady demand, though 
crises were not unknown. For both Lodéve and Castres produced extensively 
for the French Army, and government orders could not be ignored, at pain of 
violation of contract and the loss of vital business. As the workers well knew, 
therefore, employers would often have to yield to strikes in order to meet 
definite business commitments. Finally, Lodéve and Castres employed fewer 
women and children than was the average in textile manufacture; their 
hours of work were also lower by two or more, allowing more time for 
thought or planning. A group of relatively prosperous male workers, most of 
them accustomed to their work, their city, and each other, engaged in an 
industry that was fairly steadily prosperous; such was the formula that in- 
duced the exceptional strike activity of Lodéve, Castres, and to an extent 
Bédarieux." 

The mining industry presented many similar features. It was far more 
consistently prosperous than textiles or even metallurgy; hence coal prices 
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were greatly outweighed by the vast number of inhibiting forces. Some of 
these forces came from outside labor itself, some from conditions within. In 
a few cases the confusion and poverty of workers were absent to a sufficient 
extent to permit unusually active and elaborate labor movements. But even 
the miners of Rive-de-Gier, even the workers of Lodéve, were too poor to af- 
ford more than occasional and loosely organized efforts. Even they lacked a 
clear picture of what they wanted for the future; the workers of Lodéve, 
who could present demands relating to the very structure of their industry, 
looked really to the past. And against miners and southern wool workers, the 
force of employers and especially of government troops could always be ap- 
plied. This outside force could defeat most efforts whenever internal weak- 
ness was not sufficient. The miners of Anzin, however, managed to win a 
number of wage raises through strike action; those of Rive-de-Gier were 
partially successful. Workers of Lodéve and Castres also achieved some gains 
through strikes. Clearly, the example would spread. For many of the most 
. important weaknesses of industrial labor were not permanent. Time and ex- 
perience would decrease the debilitating sense of newness. Industry itself 
would create greater prosperity and so a greater possibility of taking vigorous 
action. As these factors changed, the external barriers to worker protest 
would have to yield. 


The Rule Compromise Reconsidered: Wielopolski 
and Russian Policy in the Congress Kingdom, 
1861-1863 


STANLEY J. ZYZNIEWSKI* 


AS the emancipation of serfs began the transformation of Russian society 
under Alexander II, the imperial government was faced with a critical situa- 
tion in the Congress Kingdom of Poland. This crisis was resolved eventually 
with force and reforms as numerous and extensive as those in the Empire 
proper, but the process was markedly different. When compared with Polish 
developments, changes in Russia appeared as an orderly transition devoid of 
political repercussions. The reforms in the Congress Kingdom were either 
accompanied by disorders or followed an insurrection. Political issues were 
also constantly prominent as the imperial government groped for a perma- 
nent solution to the Polish question. Consequently, the separate identity of 
the Congress Kingdom was successively reinforced, weakened, and finally 
abolished—all in less than a decade. 

Political ramifications in the Congress Kingdom were of course due 
to the interaction of Polish nationalism and Russian responses. The relative 
liberalization of the early years of Alexander II’s reign acted as a leaven for 
Polish aspirations. Patriotic ferment soon gave rise to demonstrations and 
public disorders, The imperial reaction at the start of the 1860’s was essen- 
tially conciliatory. A second and final effort of the century toward a modus 
vivendi between empire and kingdom evolved in 1861 under the aegis of the 
Polish aristocrat, Alexander Wielopolski. This attempted compromise col- 
lapsed when the January insurrection broke out in 1863. Thereafter, the im- 
perial government eschewed any concessionary orientation, and Russian 
rule in subsequent decades was firmly tied to repression. 

Wielopolski’s failure at compromise has been subject to widely divergent 
analyses. He has been pictured as a realist overwhelmed by a wave of roman- 
tic nationalism. Critics have indicted him for extreme conservatism and op- 
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position to Polish independence. Postwar Marxist historiography usually 
assesses his role within the matrix of the "dominant class" thesis; that is, he 
strove to promote capitalist development under the continued domination 
of the gentry class, even at the sacrifice of independence.” 

The controversial nature of Wielopolski's role has spawned dissimilar or 
conflicting interpretations, which do, however, share a common tendency. 
They consistently focus upon the same set of factors when ascertaining why 
Wielopolski’s program failed, albeit with varying degrees of emphasis. These 
factors may be broadly listed under three categories: personal traits and be- 
havior, inadequate reforms, and the intensity of Polish nationalism. 

Wielopolski’s arrogance and vindictiveness, his unpopularity among the 
gentry, and his tactical blunders while in office are invariably cited as hin- 
drances to a successful policy. The legislation he designed for the agrarian 
crisis has also been criticized as a grievous, perhaps fatal, flaw in his program 
because it patently reflected the interests of his class. Likewise, the confusion 
and unfounded optimism among patriotic and insurrectionary Poles have 
been stressed as deterrents to any possible accommodation between the 
Russian government and its Polish subjects. These and similar explanations 
of Wielopolski’s failure at compromise remain valid, but they do not fully 
account for the causes of his failure. There were other equally crucial dis- 
abilities militating against Wielopolski’s program. At the outset, he had no 
control over them, and they seriously reduced his effectiveness. 

The peculiar bureaucratic and political milieu in which Wielopolski 
launched his program, and within which he had to operate for some time, 
has not been adequately investigated. Wielopolski was hampered at the 
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start by obstacles arising out of classical weaknesses of the Russian autocracy 
and out of the administrative conditions prevalent in the kingdom. The 
particular circumstances precluded those rapid and sweeping measures 
necessary for averting insurrection. When he eventually overcame these dis- 
abilities, undermining paradoxes had arisen. 

The Polish rejection of compromise was not inevitable; nor was it 
due exclusively to defects in Wielopolski's program or personality. It 
was, however, considerably influenced by the contradictions surrounding 
Wielopolski's activities. A comprehensive assessment of them constitutes a 
significant, qualifying commentary in any account of the abortive program. 
It simultaneously provides an instructive microcosm of imperial decision 
making and the bureaucratic practices of the Russian autocracy.? 

A balanced appraisal of Wielopolski's activities must consider two sets of 
circumstances existing prior to his taking office: the anomalous status of the 
Congress Kingdom at that time and the imprecise nature of imperial policy 
prior to 1861? 

When Alexander II began his reign, the Congress Kingdom was an im- 
precisely defined appendage of Russia. The Organic Statute of 1832 had 
previously affirmed a separate administration, but the kingdom's autonomy 
and various distinguishing institutions had been abolished under Nicholas 
I. Public life had been increasingly Russified and many sectors subordi- 
nated directly to imperial ministries. Martial law, decreed in 1833, was not 
rescinded officially until 1856. Field Marshal Prince Paskevich administered 
the kingdom in a semimilitary manner until his death in March 1856. 

Nonetheless, the kingdom remained outside the imperial provincial 
structure and retained certain distinct features. À Secretariat of State for 
Polish Affairs still functioned as the administrative link between empire 
and kingdom. The viceregal office remained, along with some central insti- 
tutions: the Governmental Commissions of Internal Affairs, Justice, and 
Finance, and the Comptroller General's office. Their directors sat in the Ad- 
ministrative Council, presided over by the viceroy. It had been a part of the 
defunct Council of State and supervised the governmental machinery. 
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Although few structural changes had been made in lower administrative 
echelons after 1832, local affairs were generally under the surveillance of 
military commanders. The make-up of the civil service, however, had 
changed. Higher central and provincial offices were staffed by Russians; 
Poles filled lesser posts and manned the postal and transport systems. Con- 
sequently, the Congress Kingdom of the 1850's was a hybrid, both as to 
status and governmental machinery. Centralized and separative institutions 
coexisted; the administrative apparatus was variegated with Russo-Polish 
and civil-military elements. This mélange proved crucial in the evolution of 
policy after 1860. 

Alexander II had admonished the Poles in 1856 that he intended to pre- 
serve his father's system and that they should “foresake senseless dreams,” 
but sporadic legislation thereafter tempered the previously stringent regime 
and paralleled the liberal trends in Russia. This amenability toward change 
in the Congress Kingdom coincided with exigencies of Russian foreign 
policy. A gradual though shaky détente with France culminated in a secret 
agreement in 1859. Inasmuch as Napoleon III expressed a solicitous interest 
in the fate of Poles, the imperial government was naturally sensitive in 
bandling Polish affairs. 

Liberalization appeared in diverse forms: amnesties, new educational 
institutions, permission for Polish landowners to form the Agricultural So- 
ciety. A more relaxed atmosphere developed. The new viceroy, General 
Michael Gorchakov, cousin of the Russian Foreign Minister who favored 
Franco-Russian collaboration, often cultivated influential Poles and ap- 
pointed some to higher offices. This relaxation had illusory features as well, 
and changes were sometimes fragmentary.” Nonetheless, an increasingly ex- 
pectant air persisted among Poles, prompting Russians to insist periodically 
that political concessions were out of the question. Reports from officials 
to the viceroy, on the other hand, recognized the need for some administra- 
tive reforms? 
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This unclear pattern of concessions rekindled Polish aspirations, though 
it failed to keep pace with nationalist anticipations as events elsewhere in 
Europe encouraged thoughts of independence. The ferment deepened as 
the new decade unfolded; it soon manifested itself in religious processions, 
street demonstrations, and disorders. 

Officials reacted uncertainly as the situation deteriorated. The Emperor 
himself seemed irresolute, reluctant to revert to repression. Further conces- 
sions were possible, he insisted, but they could not appear as responses to 
nationalist pressures. Viceroy Gorchakov in effect expressed the indecision 
of the government: “Relying upon force on one hand, upon kindness on the 
other, .. . one may hope that the present crisis will be resolved.’” These hesi- 
tations made “Russian rule... just as little feared as liked. . . ."9 

The crisis reached a climax when troops fired upon a Warsaw demon- 
stration on February 27, 1861, killing five; it set the stage for Wielopolski's 
emergence. Of his own accord Alexander II was ready to grant additional 
concessions. Wielopolski's firm advocacy of concrete proposals attracted his 
attention. 'The manifesto of March 14-26, 1861, outlined the nature of forth- 
coming reforms found acceptable in the solution advanced by Wielopolski, 
who was designated director of the newly formed Governmental Commis- 
sion of Religion and Education. 

At the base of Wielopolski's political orientation was a staunch Ger- 
manophobia and the conviction that Poles could benefit from cooperation 
with Russia under propitious circumstances. His views on agrarian matters 
were conservative; he and most Polish gentry opposed any broad reorgani- 
zation of peasant-landlord relations. Unlike the majority of Poles, however, 
he rejected the possibility that armed revolt, aided by foreign intervention, 
cou]d restore Polish independence. He saw a negotiated compromise with 
Russia as the only realistic goal? 


T Quoted in Franciszka Ramotowska, “Rząd rosyjski wobec manifestacji patriotycznych w 
Królestwie Polskim” [The Russian Government in the Face of Patriotic Manifestations in the 
Polish Kingdom], Kwartalnik Historyczny, LXIX (No. 4, 1962), 862; see also Krzysztof 
Groniowski, “Dowództwo rosyjskie wobec manifestacji warszawskich 1861 roku” [The Rus- 
sian Command in the Face of the Warsaw Demonstrations of 1861], Preegląd Historyczny, 
LII (No. 4, 1961), 724-28. 

8 St. Petersburg and London in the Years 1852-1864: Reminiscences of Count Charles 
Frederick Vitzthum von Eckstardt (2 vols., London, 1887), II, 240; see also Vospominaniia 
General-Matora Vasiliia Abramovicha Dokudovskago [The Reminiscences of Major-General 
Vasilly Abramovich Dokudovski] (Riazan, 1898), 237 ff; P. P. Kartsov, “Varshava v 1860 
i 1861 gg." [Warsaw in 1860 and 1861], Russkaia Starina, XXXVI (No. 12, 1882), 341 ff. 

9 Lisicki, Aleksander Wielopolski, U-I, and Skatkowski, Aleksander Wielopolski, 1-11, 
are indispensable for Wielopolski’s views. The outstanding issue was the need for rural reform, 
but the socioeconomic aspects of Wielopolski’s program are beyond the purview of this article. 
(C£. T. Szczechura, “Ukaz o okupie pańszczyzny z dnia 16 maja 1861 r.” [The Decree of 16 
May 1861 on Converting Labor Services], Przeglqd Historycany, XL [No. 2, 1949], 261-76; 
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Wielopolski's Realpolitik envisioned a return to the political conditions 
that existed in the kingdom after 1815. But the moves could not be precipi- 
tous because of Russian apprehensions that autonomy might be a threat to 
imperial unity. Poles, moreover, had to be reconciled to dynastic union, 
and some modernization of the kingdom's socioeconomic structure was first 
necessary. His program was tailored, accordingly, around two broad objec- 
tives: correction of major socioeconomic imbalances and a governmental re- 
organization that provided vents for national feeling. The latter was made 
acceptable to imperial circles when presented simply as a belated implemen- 
tation of the Organic Statute of 1822.1? 

Governmental reforms were tied to three broad operations: the restora- 
tion of central institutions, which reinforced a separate status; "re-Polon- 
ization” of the bureaucracy; and a wider area of political activity. The last 
rested upon the introduction of elected councils at urban, district, and pro- 
vincial levels. Although the councils were based on a highly restricted fran- 
chise and various restraints were placed upon them," Wielopolski assumed 
that the combined impact of changes would channel nationalist energies 
away from insurrectionary tendencies. 

"Oui, la réforme est le vaccin de la révolution," Wielopolski had ob- 
served, and his political accomplishments seemed impressive as 1862 drew to 
a close. The Congress Kingdom had been elevated to its most felicitous 
status since 1830. Its separate identity was more clearly delineated and the 
viceregal office gained greater prestige with the appointment of the Emperor's 
brother, Grand Duke Constantine. The Council of State had been restored 
as the top governmental body; the postal, transport, and educational systems 
again operated autonomously. Elections and some opening sessions of dis- 
trict and urban councils had been held, and “their deliberations were .. . 


Hipolit Grynwaser, Pisma [Writings] [3 vols Wrocław, 1951], III; Stefan Kieniewicz, 
Sprawa wlofcianska w powstaniu styczniowym [The Peasant Question in the January Insurrec- 
tion] [Wroclaw, 1953]; Jan Rutkowski, Historia gospodarcza Polski (do 1864 r.) [The Eco- 
nomic History of Poland (to 1864)] [Warsaw, 1953]; J. Enderöwna, “Sprawa oświaty ludowej 
w Królestwie Polskim w dobie reform Wielopolskiego” [The Case of Public Education in the 
Period of Wielopolski’s Reforms], Przegląd Historyczny, XXVII [No. 1, 1928].) 

10 Dnevnik P. A. Valueva [The Diary of P. A. Valuev], ed. P. A. Zaionchkovskii (2 vols., 
Moscow, 1962), I, 73, 86; Revunenkov, Pol'skoe vosstanie, 88. 

11 AGAD, Akta Rady Stanu Królestwa Polskiego dotyczące Rad Gubernialnych [Docu- 
ments of the Council of State of the Polish Kingdom related to Provincial Councils], No. 305, 
V, 95; ibid., Protokoly Rady Administracyjnej Królestwa Polskiego [Protocols of the Administra- 
tive Council of the Polish Kingdom], No, 144, protocol No. 18 (Feb. 23—Mar. 7, 1862); ibid., 
Akta Rady Stanu Królestwa Polskiego, Rys ogólny działań władz rządowych Królestwa Pol- 
skiego za rok 1861 [A Broad Summary of Governmental Operations of the Polish Kingdom for 
1861], 18 ff, 157 fi; Juliusz Strumiéski, “Rady miejskie i powiatowe w Królestwie Polskim, 
1861-1863" [Urban and District Councils in the Polish Kingdom, 1861-1863], Czasopismo 
prawno-historyczne, IV (1952), 274-356. 
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mature . Suns gives hope that new institutions . . . will bring the desired 
progress." 

"Re-Polonization" of the civil service had been thorough, leaving but 
seven non-Poles in higher offices, and work had begun toward a new 
legal code to replace the previously Russified version. Finally, and perhaps 
most vital, a distinct separation of civil and military authority had been af- 
firmed for the kingdom. 

These achievements notwithstanding, Wielopolski failed to secure any 
wholehearted support from large or influential segments of Polish society. 
Political factions throughout 1862 had coalesced generally either toward the 
radically inclined Reds or the gentry dominated Whites.** When Wielopolski 
finally tried to emasculate conspiratorial opposition by a selective applica- 
tion of the military draft, the January insurrection followed. 

The collapse of compromise must in part be attributed to the intensity 
of Polish nationalism, to the deficiencies of the reforms, and to importune 
tactics. Beyond these, however, looms another consideration. Wielopolski’s 
keystone for placating Polish ferment had been the reorganization of the 
kingdom’s administration, and its success required rapid and coordinated 
execution of reforms. This potentially stabilizing force was seriously im- 
paired from the beginning because Wielopolski was also faced with intra- 
governmental animus and distrust. In any period of reform, frictions that re- 
flect differences of opinion among ranking officials (even after the lines of 
policy have been set) are almost inevitably mirrored in the lower bureaucratic 
echelons. These obviously affect the outcome of reforms. Consequently, 
the "war on two fronts" in which he was engaged sapped the vitality of his 
program and created paradoxical situations. 

Formulation and direction of policy in nineteenth-century Russia were 
vested exclusively in an autocratic executive. The Emperor's exercise of this 
power was not subject to any legal restraints or hindrances, but it has been 
demonstrated that the heterogeneous nature of the imperial administration 


13 AGAD, Sobstvennot Ego Imperatovskogo Velichestva Kantseliarii po delam Tsarstva 
Pol’skago [His Imperial Highness’ Personal Chancery on Affairs of the Polish Kingdom], 
Report No. 666 (1862). This was the first and only occasion in the nineteenth century that 
urban councils functioned. The law was rescinded in 1866. 

18 C£. Journal de St. Petersbourg, Apr. 26, 1863; AGAD, Protokoły posiedxicñ nadzwyczaj- 
nych Komisji Rzgdowej Spraw Wewnetrznych x 1862/63 r. [Protocols of Extraordinary Sessions 
of the Governmental Commission for Internal Affairs for 1862/63], No. 4 (July 4-16, 1862); 
Issledovanita v Tsarstve Pol'skom po vysochaishemu poveleniiu proisvodennye pod rukovodstvom 
stats-sekretaria Miliutina [Investigations in the Polish Kingdom at Imperial Command Carried 
out under the Direction of State Secretary Miliutin] (6 vols., St. Petersburg, 1864), IV, pt. 1, 


14'The labyrinthine development of Polish politics and conspiratorial activities has been 
aptly summarized in Leslie, Reform and Insurrection. 
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and the traditional practices of the ruler in making appointments did inffu- 
ence the execution of policy or reforms. Emperors preserved their power and 
the cantrol of government by these practices, but at a sacrifice of coordination 
at top lt Ityels and a lack of consensus in high councils.” 

The Emperor i is really his own Minister, and so bad a Minister that no consequent 
or coherer policy is pursued; but that each influential person, military or civil, 


snatches from him, as opportunity offers, the decisions that such person at the mo- 
ment wants, and that the mutual effect is determined exclusively by chance.!® 


Since the days of Peter the Great, reforms in Russia often failed to achieve 
anticipated results or produced effects not originally intended. Within the 
span of time and space that separated formulation of policy and its imple- 
mentation, disparities and unintended consequences were frequent, particu- 
larly when reforms involved bureaucratic reorganization. 

Throughout the Polish crisis of the 1860's, these features of uncoor- 
dination and conflict within the government acquired a critical significance. 
Socioeconomic pressures for reform became enmeshed with nationalist pres- 
sures. The Nicolaevian legacy included an administrative apparatus 
manned mostly by non-Poles or unreconstructed careerists, as well as a con- 
glomeration of jurisdictional problems between military and civil author- 
ities. These alone were serious impedimenta; they grew more ominous when 
imperial policy was riven with suspicions and uncertainties. “Their impact 
irreparably dissipated what force there was in Wielopolski's solution. 

Viewed comprehensively, Wielopolski's efforts were immediately en- 
dangered by imperial equivocation that, in turn, fostered an autel contre 
autel atmosphere among top officials in the kingdom. The latter was mag- 
nified by the civil-military syndrome, which also complicated operations and 
contributed to the paradoxical disloyalty among lower bureaucratic eche- 
lons following "re-Polonization." An elaboration of these developments pro- 
vides additional insights into the ironies of Wielopolski's program. 

'The logic of events had prevailed upon the Emperor to sanction political 
concessions as a means for stilling Polish unrest, but it was apparent that he 
had no strong convictions about the wisdom or virtue of Wielopolski's ap- 
proach." He was apprehensive that a course inimical to imperial interests 


15 “He did this by appointing men of varying opinions to the inner councils, by balancing 
the influence ‘of regular officials with authority he vested in the hands of friends and aides-de- 
camp, by delegating some civilian matters to the military, and by having outsiders implement 

policies drafted by his ministers." (Raeff, "Russian Autocracy,” 90.) 

18 Lord Salisbury's observations, in a letter of Sept. 1 5 1885, referred to Alexander III, but 
they are equally applicable to policy making of other reigns. (Cecil, Lady Gwendolen, Life of 
Lord Salisbury [3 vols., London, 1931], UI, 231.) 

17 "In the end, all has occurred so vaguely that I myself, with the papers before me, do not 
know what has been accepted and what has not." (Dneonik P. A. Valueva, ed. Zaionchkovskit, 
I, 85.) Among those deliberating over the Polish crisis was the imperial Minister of Internal 
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might evolve, and, consequently, adherents of a "hard" and a "soft" Polish 
policy competed for imperial attention throughout 1861. 

The lack of confidence from the Emperor was reflected in Wielopolski's 
initial appointment. He received none of the practical power necessary to 
expedite reforms; what influence he exercised rested on the support of Vice- 
roy Gorchakov. But the latter died within two months, and successors were 
either uncooperative or plainly antagonistic. Imperial reminders that 
Wielopolski must be controlled contributed to the disputatious relations that 
developed between him and Gorchakov's successors. His first tenure of of- 
fice lasted seven months. The sharp and bitter reports from the acting vice- 
roy brought a summons from St. Petersburg. There Wielopolski vegetated 
seven months more as the Emperor reappraised his Polish policy. 

This prolonged stay reflected imperial uncertainty; at the root of it was 
Wielopolski's insistence that a clear demarcation be established between 
civil and military jurisdiction in the kingdom. The re-establishment of order, 
in his view, could be achieved only if civil and judicial processes of govern- 
ment were effectively supported. The frequently brutal and indiscriminate 
measures the military used for pacifying the population were self-defeating. 
They merely intensified resistance and nullified the beneficial intent of re- 
forms, Wielopolski stressed in memorandums to the Emperor from Decem- 
ber to February. These failed to evoke a sympathetic response.” 

The emperor is very good; his intentions are excellent, his views very sound, but 


all these remain in his cabinet, none pass through the door. He wishes but does 
nothing. To decide is an effort; it fails him.20 





Affairs who was generally favorable to Wielopolski's appointment. His diary often reveals the 
indecision and conflicting views among the imperial advisers on Polish affairs. (C£. ibid., I, 71, 
87, 89, 103, 162 ff.) 

18 Following Gorchakov's death at the end of May (New Style), the former imperial Minister 
of War, General Nicholas Sukhozhanet, was appointed acting viceroy. This old servitor of 
Nicholas I was hostile to Wiclopolski's plans and strove to administer the kingdom in a military 
style. Sharp and frequent disagreements led to Wielopolski’s request in July that he be relieved, 
but the Emperor rejected it. Count Charles Lambert relieved Sukhozhanet on August 11-23. 
Although well intentioned, he reacted to Polish disorders by reimposing martial law on 
October 2-14. His quarrel with the military governor general of Warsaw led to the latter's 
suicide and was followed by Lambert's resignation on October 14-26. Sukhozbanet returned 
again in an acting capacity until the appointment of General Alexander Lüders on October 24- 
November 5, 1861. During this interval, Sukhozhanet’s quarrels with Wielopolski became so 
intense and his reports to the Emperor so bitter that Alexander ordered Wielopolski to Russia 
in early November. (C£. AGAD, Kancelaria Tajna Namiestnika Y.CK. Mosci i Glöwnodowodzq- 
cego Wojskami w Królestwie Polskim, Korrespondencja namiesiniköw Królestwa Polskiego z 
cesarzem Aleksandrem II i innymi osobistoíciami [Secret Chancery of the Viceroy of His 
Imperial Majesty and Commander in Chief of the Armies in the Polish Kingdom, Correspond- 
ence of the Viceroys of the Polish Kingdom with Tsar Alexander II and Other Personages], IV, 
6-7; Russkaia Starina, XXXVII [No. 2, 1883], 631-35.) General Lüders remained viceroy until 
May 27-June 8, 1862, when Grand Duke Constantine was appointed, 

19 Cf. ibid., CIV (No. 12, 1900), 520; Lisicki, Aleksander Wielopolski, I, 310-15. 

20 Adam Skatkowski, Na marginesie życiorysu A. Wielopolskiego [On the Margin of a 
Biography of A. Wielopolski] (Poznań, 1948), 4. 
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The doubts and dilatory behavior of the Emperor had their echoes in 
Wielopolski's consultations with high officials. His forceful and self-conf- 
dent air left a positive impression upon most Russians, but negotiations with 
them dragged on interminably. 


This is a fatiguing exercise. Although they may acknowledge a principle—auton- 
omy, for example—they seek conditions in subsequent issues that are directly op- 
posed to this, and as though it were in the best of faith.?! 


The Emperor’s uncertainty was compounded by his suspicions of 
Wielopolski’s motivation: “To give him an independent status in Poland in 
whatever form is not within my intentions because I cannot see if his basic 
loyalties are with me or with the Polish movement.” 

This costly interlude finally ended in June 1862 when Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was designated viceroy and Wiclopolski made head of the king- 
dom’s civil administration. It appeared on the surface as a victory for 
Wielopolski because the civil and military jurisdictions were more clearly 
defined and the authority of the latter reduced. “A new era begins,” wrote 
Minister of War Dimitry Miliutin. “I hope . . . it will bring more results 
than the policy has heretofore.”*® In reality, Wielopolski’s return was sub- 
stantially the result of the imperial government's inability to formulate a 
more efficacious expedient 24 

Considerable time had been wasted without diminishing the Emperor's 
apprehension that Wielopolski’s strong personality and forceful behavior 
might threaten imperial initiative and control. Admonitions to his brother 
in the remaining months of 1862 indicated this. 


I expect Wielopolski will be a true help to You. ... But knowing his severe and 
stubborn character, You should be prepared for strife and not submit to him in 
those matters which .. . may not be in harmony with the interest of the govern- 


21 Fd., Aleksander Wielopolski, U1, 92. Bismarck, ending his ambassadorial tenure in Russia, 
observed as late as April 1863 that the Emperor “never maintained complete confidence toward 
his advisers who urged him to give Poles a national administration in the hope that Poland 
and Russia would live in peace, as Sweden with Norway.” (Die politischen Berichte des 
Fürsten ss aus Petersburg und Paris [1859-1862], ed. L. Raschdau [2 vols, Berlin, 
1920], II, 190. 

2 Adam Szelagowski, Polska, jej dzieje 4 kultura [Poland, Her History and Culture] 
(3 vols., Warsaw, 1930), III, 350. 

28 Russkti Arkhiv (No. 3, 1891), 356. 

24Cf, AGAD, Kancelaria Tajna Namiestnika Y.C.K. Mosci i Gléwnodowodzacego 
Wojskami w Królestwie Polskim, Korrespondencja namiestników Krélestwa Polskiego x 
cesarzem Aleksandrem II i innymi osobistofciam, IV, imperial rescript of May 16-28, 1862; 
Dnevnik P. A. Valueva, ed. Zaionchkovsku, I, 168. Among alternatives considered was the ap- 
pointment of Nicholas Miliutin to direct extensive rural reforms favoring the Polish peasantry 
in an obvious effort to cultivate the loyalty of that class. Miliutin declined, pleading ignorance 
of Polish affairs, Other details are in Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Un homme d'état russe (Paris, 
1884), 128 ff; Skalkowski, Aleksander Wielopolski, IO, 80 £.; Przyborowski, Historya 
pu^ lai, IV, 117 ff; Koberdowa, Wielki Książe Konstanty, 42 f.; Spasowicz, Pisma, III, 
243 i 
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ment and monarchy. .. . You ought to convey to him that You are his superior and 
he Your chief adviser and the executor of Your commands and decrees in civil af- 
fairs, and not a guardian in whom You blindly believe and indulge.* 


Given the Emperor's attitudes, the lack of consensus among high officials 
in the kingdom was not surprising, but the harmful results have been some- 
what underestimated. Military officials and bureaucrats of the Nicolaevian 
mold retained important posts during Wielopolski’s first tenure. Sukhozha- 
net's outspoken hostility encouraged further intrigues and obstructions. 
Foremost among those representing the old traditions were General Leon 
Gercewicz, Alexander Krusenstern, and Romuald Hube** These men re- 
garded any concessions to be grave threats to the political safety of the Em- 
pire. The generally tactful and amiable Count Charles Lambert failed to 
eliminate cabals within the administration. 'The wranglings and obfuscations 
that attended Wielopolski's efforts to translate the spirit of the March 14-26 
manifesto into legislation often appeared during the sessions of the Adminis- 
trative Council and the Council of State?" 

The danger that his program would be scuttled appeared more ominous 
to Wielopolski after the reimposition of martial law and his departure to 
Russia. Two audiences with the Emperor in November accomplished little, 
and in the following month Alexander relieved him of all responsibilities 
save membership in the kingdom's Council of State. Meantime, news from 
Warsaw appeared more alarming; his opponents had stepped up their activ- 
ities while anti-Russian animus among the population deepened. 

Viceroy Alexander Lüders was empowered only to re-establish order 
under martial law. His immediate deputy, the Russified General Nicolas 
KrzyZanowski, enforced a stringent regime as the military governor general 
of Warsaw. He and Masson, new head of the postal system whose previous 
exposure to Polish affairs came as head of the secret police under Ivan Paske- 

25 Letter of June 18-30, 1862, reprinted in Koberdowa, Wielki Książe Konstanty, 261 ff. 
Dido correspondence is in the Russian periodical published in Prague, Dela i Dnt, II-TIT 

1922-23). 

36 “As to the Marquis, I shall say that the administrative difficulties now are naturally 
serious, but if they permit him to act in his own way, be prepared in the future for even 
more serious difficulties," (Letter of General Grecewicz, dated Apr. 3-15, 1861, in 
Russkaia Starina, C [No. 10, 1899], 142.) Gercewicz, a Russified Pole who directed Internal 
Affairs in 186r, opposed even the relatively modest rural reforms advanced by Wielopolski. 
Krusenstern, of German origins, was the most tireless opponent. Much of his career had been in 
the diplomatic chancery of Viceroy Paskevich; he became head of Internal Affairs during 
Wielopolski's stay in Russia. Hube, a Polish careerist and member of the imperial Senate, 
headed the commission for reform of the legal code in the kingdom and assumed the portfolio 
for Education and Religion during Wielopolski’s absence, Both Krusenstern and Hube were 
relieved of their posts in the kingdom upon Wielopolski’s return in June 1862. 

27 C£. AGAD, Protokoły nadzwyczajnych posiedzeń Rady Administracyjnej, No. 34 (Apr. 


29-May 11, 1861); ibid. Protokoly Rady Stanu Królestwa Polskiego, No. 9 (Nov. 11-23, 
1861); Dabrowski, Ostatni szlachcic, TI, 4959. 
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vich, were newly appointed to the Administrative Council which had become 
preponderantly anti-Wielopolski in orientation. A sharp turnover in person- 
nel throughout lower administrative echelons was among the alarming augu- 
ries instigated by KrzyZanowski, and previously venal careerists were back 
at their posts. "He will disorganize the whole country in a couple of 
months. Platonov as well is shaking up the whole administration.” 

Wielopolski expressed his dismay in a December memorandum to the 
Emperor, noting that new appointments left only three Poles among the 
nine members of the Administrative Council and that “a great number of 
matters are examined and resolved outside of the Council. . . .” Conditions 
of this nature defied the Emperor's original intentions, he observed. As with 
four similar communications written by him before the end of the year, this 
effort brought no tangible results? 

The blurred vision of Polish conditions persisted along the Neva during 
late winter and spring, while in the kingdom prospects for compromise 
dimmed as more Poles entered into conspiratorial activities. 

The single most formidable source of frustrations impeding Wielopol- 
ski's actions to mid-1862 was the civil-military syndrome in the kingdom's 
administration. Its origins stemmed from the peculiar status of the kingdom 
after 1830; its persistence resulted from the imperial partiality for military 
in government. It precluded any re-establishment of normal governmental 
processes that figured so largely in Wielopolski's formula. 

Military controls had been fastened tightly during the quarter century of 
Paskevich's administration. The viceroy was at the same time commander 
in chief of the First Army, which included forces both in the kingdom 
and outlying areas to the east. Paskevich's successors continued to serve in 
both capacities. Hypothetically, the military sector coexisted with the civil 
administration; in reality it became the dominant authority in public life. 
Martial law had not been rescinded under Nicholas I, who likewise exer- 
cised his penchant for "army ways" in government by relying heavily upon 
generals to direct the administrative machinery of the kingdom. Alexander 
II did not deviate from the practice to any significant degree. All viceroys 
had long military careers, and generals headed Internal Affairs in the king- 
dom to mid-1862. 


28 Letter of Joseph Potocki to Wielopolski, dated Nov. 29, 1861, and quoted in Skatkowski, 
Aleksander Wielopolski, III, 93. Senator Valerian P. Platonov was second in charge of the 
Secretariat of State for Polish Affairs which transmitted official matters between empire and 
kingdom. Inasmuch as the titular head, Joseph Tymowski, was ineffectual, Platonov usually 
exercised the initiative of that office. He also served on the Administrative Council and the 
Council of State in the kingdom. 

a 19 Cf. Russkaia Starina, CIV (No. 12, 1900), 520-22; Skatkowski, Aleksander Wielopolski, 
‚ 299-304. 
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The military domination was further abetted by the Russified criminal 
code introduced in 1848. It lacked any civil, judicial processes for dealing 
with public disturbances. These fell under the jurisdiction of military courts 
prone to view disorders as comparable to political crimes. Consequently, 
military investigating commissions exercised wide authority over incidents 
that conceivably inferred some political motivation. Months often passed 
before guilt or innocence was established as suspects languished in prison. 
Provincial military commanders were also empowered to apply administra- 
tive exile without trial, a convenience frequently invoked. 

Foremost among military offices controlling public life was that of the 
military governor general of Warsaw. His competence extended beyond the 
city's garrison, over police forces and the imperial gendarmerie in the king- 
dom. Internal passports also emanated from this office, and when martial 
law was returned, authority over military investigating commissions was 
shared with the newly formed Chancery for Military Affairs attached 
to the viceroy.*° 

Because of the generationlong precedent of a military dominated ad- 
ministration, higher officials often caviled at Wielopolski's attempt to 
broaden civil authority in public affairs. His first effort led to tragic cir- 
cumstances and brought opprobrium to his role within a fortnight of his 
appointment. He had prevailed upon the Administrative Council to pass a 
set of procedures and penalties dealing with public disorders. These regula- 
tions were enforced the next day upon the advice of the military when 
another demonstration was forming in Warsaw. Having no prior publicity, 
both the spirit and aim of this legislation were violated, and hundreds of 
casualties resulted. Public opinion attributed the catastrophe to Wielopol- 
ski’s initiative?! 


39 At Wielopolski's insistence, this office was abolished upon his return to Warsaw 1n 186a. 
(Cf. Kazimierz Konarski, “Zespół akt Wojskowego General-Gubernatora Warszawskiego” [Col- 
lection of Documents of the Warsaw Military Governor-General], Archeion, XIII [1935], 
84 ff; Franciszka Ramotowska, “Carskie władze represyjne” [The Tsarist Repressive Forces], 
in Proces Romualda Traugutia 1 członków Rzqdu Narodowego [The Trial of Romuald 
Traugutt and Members of the Nationalist Government], ed. Emmanuel Halicz et al. [5 vols., 
Warsaw, 1960], I, xvi-xliv.) 

31 Wielopolski intended that these regulations promote legal norms inasmuch as the 
authority of military investigating commissions over disorders would be removed and the 
prescribed penalties would eliminate deportations as a form of punishment. Á rising demonstra- 
tion was to be confronted with a series of warnings—three drum rolls at stated intervals— 
with an order to disperse, and with the notice given that firearms would be used otherwise. Dis- 
orderly demonstrations had begun April 7 and continued the following day. These were 
sparked by the Wielopolski sponsored dissolution of the Agricultural Society two days earlier. 
He had been unable to recruit active support from the leadership of this group, notably Count 
Andrew Zamoyski, and concluded that, were this organization to retain legal status, it would 
function merely as a locus of opposition. On April 8 military advice prevailed upon the 
viceroy to authorize application of the new procedures against the mobs. Drum rolls actually 
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idly at the height of the insurrection in the spring and summer of 1863. Only 
four of the town councils held any sessions that year, and none of the rural 
district councils could be convened. The resignations from the Council of 
State reduced its membership by one-third. The formal coup de gráce given 
Wielopolski's program in July 1863 was preceded by a final, ironic twist: 
the robbery of the central bank in the kingdom of 3,600,000 rubles in bonds 
and currency by two Polish employees of long standing. These instances of 
bureaucratic disloyalty figured prominently later, when new reforms were 
launched under Nicholas Miliutin in 1864. He insisted upon the purge of 
Poles from the administrative apparatus to ensure the proper execution of 
reforms.» 


From his emergence as the architect of compromise in March 1861 to the 
outbreak of fighting in January 1862, Wielopolski passed through three pe- 
riods in which circumstances beyond his control crippled his efforts. No 
single development or causality preordained his failure, although various 
ominous portents persisted. Summarily, though, the single, most glaring 
danger to his program was his inability to command a rapid and coordi- 
nated execution of his plan. 

Hypothetically, Wielopolski in 1861 was in a position to decide the im- 
mediate destiny of the Congress Kingdom. Admittedly, something of a 
"moral revolution" had gripped the population after the bloodshed of Feb- 
ruary 27. The appearance of national costumes, religious-patriotic services, 
and nationalist demonstrations grew more frequent.*? Moreover, he was un- 
able to rally immediate support from the conservative-minded gentry. These 
were serious problems, but time had not run out, and the concessions and 
palliatives he had in mind still could restore order. As summer ended, the 
gentry led Whites had second thoughts about outright opposition. Political 
concessions had not excited the enthusiasm they might have two or three 
years earlier, but they did attract some reputable Polish figures whose moral 
influence toward stability could have been expanded. Furthermore, no 


85 Further details about the kingdom's bureaucracy before and after the insurrection are in 
AGAD, Akta Rady Stanu Królestwa Polskiego, XLIX (dotyczące uwolnienia xe sluiby 
uwrzedników Rady Stanu) [related to the dismissal from service of officials of the Council of 
State], No. 4728 (July 11-23, 1861); 1bid., XXVI (osób mających dozwolniente do stuzby 
rządowej) [persons having access to governmental service], No. 19582 (Jan. 27-Feb. 8, 
1866); Sbornik tsirkuliarov Voenno-politseiskago Upravlentia v Tsarstve Pol'skom, 1863-1866 
godov [Collection of Circulars of the Military-Police Administration in the Polish Kingdom, for 
1863 to 1866] (Warsaw, 1867), 65 ff.; Issledovaniia v Tsarstve Pol’skom, II and IV; Skatkowski, 
Aleksander Wielopolski, II, 34; Spasowicz, Pisma, VII, 300. 

86 Ryszard Bender, “Rewolucja moralna 1861 r." [The Moral Revolution of 1861], 
Zesxyty Naukowe Katolickiego Uniwersyteta Lubelskiego, IV (No. 3, 1961), 83-94. 
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significant conspiratorial moves among patriotic radicals had yet begun; 
nor had they yet formed an effective organization to challenge seriously the 
compromise solution. 

Nonetheless, little beyond the initial legislation of the first few weeks 
was accomplished during this relatively propitious time. Much of the in- 
activity was explained by the contradictions and vacillations observed within 
the government. Imperial obliviousness and suspicions, clashes with Suk- 
hozhanet, and the civil-military frictions in these months compounded ten- 
sions and fostered greater Polish agitation. They culminated with martial law 
and Wielopolski's temporary withdrawal, both of which bespattered his 
public image. Some elections were held, and the Whites reversed their 
noncooperation, but confusion and discontent mounted. 

The period of seven months when Wielopolski was in St. Petersburg 
coincided with the genesis of insurrectionary organization. He finally se- 
cured those commitments that the Emperor could have made in March 1861, 
and the time wasted proved fatal to compromise. Martial law enforced 
under General Lüders drove Polish nationalists toward greater immodera- 
tion. "The withdrawal of Marquis Wielopolski . . . reverberates in diverse 
ways." Martial law as a cure proved worse than the disease. Numerous 
arrests for petty infractions increased Polish opposition, and widespread, 
often fantastic, rumors heightened the confusion and excitement.** Patriotic 
ferment previously had an outlet in religious services, processions, and the 
sporting of national insignia. Martial law by the end of 1861 made such 
manifestations too dangerous and therefore stimulated radical nationalists 
into forming underground organizations. The nucleus of insurrectionary 
leadership, formed in the autumn, grew more disciplined, more influen- 
tial, and territorially more effective. The Reds harnessed the spreading spirit 


of revolt.®® 


37 Prom the weekly report of General Lüders, for Dec. 11-18, 1861, reprinted in 
Russkaia Starina, C (No. 11, 1899), 466. 

88 Among more imaginative rumors was that Giuseppe Garibaldi was about to arrive from 
Herzegovina with a liberating army. Lüders reported that infractions of martial law brought 
from 170 to 320 arrests weekly, often for such petty violations as failure of pedestrians to 
carry lights in the streets at night. (Cf. ibid., 667-96.) Arrests between January ı and July 
20, 1862, have been estimated at 14,833. (Strumiñski, "Rady miejskie,” 353.) On the other 
hand, Grand Duke Constantine reported that of the 499 Poles meted sentences under martial 
law, 289 had been pardoned. (AGAD, Protokoły zwyczajnych posiedzeń Rady Stanu Królestwa 
Polskiego [Protocols of Ordinary Sessions of the Council of State of the Polish Kingdom] 
[Sept. 19-Oct. 1, 1862].) 

89 Cf. W cxterdatesta rocznicę powstania styczniowego [On the Fortieth Anniversary of 
the January Insurrection] (Lwów, 1903), 441 f; Zeznania fledcze o powstaniu styczniowym 
[Examining Depositions about the January Insurrection], ed. Stefan Kieniewicz (Wroclaw, 
1956), 19, 99, 139, 202; Leslie, Reform and Insurrection, 135 f; Przyborowski, Historya 
dwöch lat, UL, 441 ff.; Szelagowski, Polska, III, 352 ff. 
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1958. Then followed further sessions to add Volume VI, a supplement con- 
cerned with America’s global interests and postwar adjustments. The first 
five volumes begin with brief narratives of 89, 67, 86, 57, and 118 pages to 
introduce the period, but this was omitted for the more controversial and 
current materials in Volume VI to ensure objectivity. Each document is pre- 
ceded by a comment to explain its setting and significance. The coverage is 
varied, and the documents, though edited at times for reasons of length, are 
given full chance to make their impact. For institutional history, one finds the 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania charters, the Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution with virtually all amendments, and a 
good number of Supreme Court decisions. The religious field includes 
selections by Thomas Hooker, Jonathan Edwards (whose “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God” loses none of its dignity and solemnity in transla- 
tion), William Channing, and Reinhold Niebuhr; poetry appears with 
‘John Greenleaf Whittier (“Ichabod”), Walt Whitman (Oh, Captain!”); and 
travelers with Michel de Crévecceur, Alexis de Tocqueville, James Bryce. Eco- 
nomic history finds, among others, Captain Williams on land assignment in 
colonial America, Adam Smith on “Colonies,” Alexander Hamilton’s 
Report on Manufactures, much on textiles and tariffs, Henry George, Samuel 
Gompers, Herbert Hoover’s veto of Muscle Shoals, and Franklin Roosevelt’s 
TVA, AAA, and NRA Acts. Altogether this is a rich and varied fare, 
ending with J. Robert Oppenheimer’s “An Inward Look” (Foreign Affairs, 
XXXVI [Jan. 1958], 209-20). The translations, where I have checked them, 
are carefully done, and the commentary is largely factual and explanatory. 

Genten Amerika shi was conceived and carried out by Professor Yasaka 
Takagi and his associates: Shigeharu Matsumoto, Professor Kenichi Nakaya, 
Hiroshi Shimizu, Shinzo Kaji, and Moritane Fujiwara. Each volume lists, 
in addition, at least ten other collaborators. One or two men prepared most 
of each volume, and the individual responsible for each documentary entry 
is identified. Among these names are most of the authorities on American 
history active in the Tokyo area. Many are students of Professor Takagi, 
whose view of American history and its lessons for Japan is much in evi- 
dence. His career provides a useful perspective for the course of American 
studies in Japan. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, enthusiasm for intellectual fare has been related 
to broader currents of political and international influence and needs. 
Interest in the United States naturally followed the coming of Commodore 
Perry's expedition (the correspondence is included in Volume III of the 
work). In late Tokugawa days one finds the word “republic” translated by 
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kyowa, a term full of Confucian overtones of concord and harmony. 
Washington's refusal to stand for a third term was praised by late Toku- 
gawa writers who compared him to the Chinese sages, and the antiforeign 
Shintarö Nakaoka found in the Revolution—when “a man named Washing- 
ton raised an army and drove out the barbarians"—evidence that Japan's 
problems were not, after all, unique. 

In the early Meiji period, the United States provided more than its share 
of employees for the Meiji government's program of reform, and the enthu- 
siasm for representative institutions also drew on American inspiration, al- 
though European constitutional monarchies ultimately seemed more ap- 
propriate models. The early school system used numerous American texts in 
translation * and Tocqueville was translated as early as 1873 and again in 
1881. 

Among those who figured in this enthusiasm was Naibu Kanda, 
Takagi's father, who was sent to the United States in 1871 at the age of four- 
teen by his foster father." In 1879 he received his B.A. degree from Amherst 
College, which influenced the education of prominent Japanese in the early 
Meiji period. Kanda returned to Japan and devoted his life to education, par- 
ticularly the teaching of English. Although he performed many tasks of a 
governmental nature as well, his long-term influence was sharply limited 
by the government's decision to seek its models in Germany rather than the 
United States. As the Christian leader Kanzö Uchimura pointed out in his 
eulogy at Kanda's funeral in 1924, Kanda was the representative of a lost 
cause. Nevertheless, the lifelong influence of this pioneer of the first enthu- 
siasm for America, a man who had heard Ralph Waldo Emerson speak 
and who prided himself on his excellent written style in English, inevitably 
shaped the approach of his son. 

The years after World War I brought a renewed interest in things Amer- 
ican. Americanisms in speech, cultural fads, and American studies were all 
by-products of the new liberalism that followed the retirement of the first 
generation of leaders and the growth of the urban sector that had developed 
with the industrialization of Japan. Partly to offset the war scares that had 
marred Japanese-American relations, A. B. Hepburn, a relative of the medi- 
cal missionary of a generation earlier, offered to support a chair in interna- 
tional law at Tokyo Imperial University. The Japanese countered with the 


4 Tomitarö Karazawa, "Changes in Japanese Education as Revealed in Textbooks," Japan 
Quarterly, II (Sept. 1955). 

5 Autobiographical materials and tributes are brought together in Memorials of Naibu 
Kanda (Tokyo, 1927). The father was Kohei Kanda (1830-98), a leader in “Western Studies” 
from the time of Perry. 
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suggestion that this become a chair in American constitutional law and di- 
plomacy. Ás no qualified person was at hand, the distinguished academics 
Tatsukichi Minobe, Sakuzo Yoshino, and Inazö Nitobe began the lectures? 

Yasaka Takagi was the candidate selected for the chair. After graduation 
from "Tokyo University, he had entered the Finance Ministry; now, with a 
position securely his, he turned to what would become his life work. The fol- 
lowing four years of study were spent at Amherst, Harvard, and other cen- 
ters, prior to occupying his chair in 1924. From then until his retirement in 
1950 he educated a generation of Japanese students of American thought and 
institutions. Besides his numerous scholarly contributions, Takagi played a 
significant role in public affairs. In the 1930’s he was among the moderates 
who sought vainly for restraint at home and understanding abroad.” In the 
postwar era he was appointed a member of the House of Peers, and he partic- 
ipated in the abortive constitutional revision attempt of Prince Fumimaro 
Konoe. During his retirement he has made problems of intellectual ex- 
change one of his principal interests; the Fulbright Commission, Grew 
Foundation, and especially the International House of Japan have been his 
principal enthusiasms. 

Postwar Japan has witnessed a third enthusiasm for American studies, 
one far more purposeful and productive than the earlier phases. Before and 
since his retirement Takagi has taken a leading part in this movement. To 
his earlier scholarship in constitutional development he has added inter- 
ests in area studies and techniques of cooperative research, as is shown by the 
documentary history. An American Studies Society was organized in 
1947; together with the American Studies Center of St. Paul's (Rikkyo) 
University, it published Amerika bunka (American Civilization). The 
Studies Society organ, Amerika kenkya (American Studies), however, 
was abandoned after three years because, in the opinion of its editors, oc- 
cupation rules against criticism of the United States made its continuation 
dificult. Thereafter Genten Amerika shi became the principal effort of the 
American Studies Society. Today, after more than a decade of Fulbright and 
foundation programs and support, and as a result of university reorganiza- 
tions in Japan, American studies are gradually winning a place of equality 
on the Japanese academic scene. 

‘Takagi’s emphasis on teaching and scholarship is prominent in these 


6 Makoto Saito, “Takagi Sensei no Amerika kenkyü" [Professor Takagi’s Study of America] 
in Gendai America no naises to gaikö: Takagi Yasaka Sensei koki kinen [Domestic and 
Foreign Policy in Contemporary America: In Commemoration of Professor Yasaka Takagi's 
Seventieth Birthday] (Tokyo, 1959), 371. 

Y Takagi has described some of these efforts in Toward International Understanding (Tokyo, 
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volumes. It derives, as his successor, Professor Makoto Saito, explains? from 
an initial emphasis on the importance of the Puritan tradition for the devel- 
opment of American democracy. His experience, and that of his father before 
him, of New England and his commitment to Christian religion and values 
guaranteed that the spiritual climate in which democracy was nurtured 
would receive attention. In the second place, the social interpretation of 
Frederick Jackson Turner, whose course on the frontier he took, and of 
Charles Beard results in a strong representation for documents relevant to 
westward expansion and to reform movements in the nineteenth century 
(Mark Twain’s Gilded Age, Henry George, Jane Addams, William Jennings 
Bryan's “Cross of Gold" speech, Thorstein Veblen, Lincoln Steffens, Upton 
Sinclair, Robert La Follette, and others). 

These documents and their study thus represent a lifetime of commit- 
ment to the values from which they derive, and they have been assembled as 
much for their meaning for Japan as for the study of the United States. For 
Japanese democracy is largely of American origin, and its sacred texts are 
suggested by the preamble of the postwar constitution with its echoes of the 
Gettysburg Address. Takagi explains, in his postscript to Volume V, that 
democracy can never take root in a setting in which attitudes become so 
polarized that differences cannot be bridged and that extremism and vio- 
lence make it impossible for people to govern themselves. What is needed, he 
warns, is the ability to make independent judgments. Impartial study of 
history and scientific and objective study of the present are thus his aims; 
for these the study of the sources, made available as in Genten Amerika shi, 
is essential, and it can serve as preparation toward the application of similar 
exercises in Japan's recent past. It has required a century of modern Japan to 
give point to this good counsel, and these sentiments are not out of place in 
the America that first produced these sources. 


8 Saitó, “Takagi Sensei," 374 ff. 
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THE MODERN APPROACH TO HISTORY. By Buddha Prakash. (Jullun- 
dur: University Publishers. 1963. Pp. vi, 373. Rs. 20.) 


“Tress India,” whose wise and holy men always knew that the temporal world 
and history were unimportant if not illusory, has now produced its Toynbee. The 
author of a number of studies of Indian history, Buddha Prakash here looks into 
all of the major civilizations as he grapples with the fundamental problems of his- 
tory: the processes of growth and decline, the operation of necessity and freedom, 
‘the role of men and movements, and the relations of the individual and society. 
Ihe "modern" approach as he sees it is one to the history of the human race 
viewed as a whole, "on the screen of unity, harmony, and synthesis." While 
admiring Toynbee, he criticizes him for separating his civilizations too sharply 
. and slighting their correlations and basic unity. Prakash also differs from him in 
taking a more naturalistic, humanistic view of history, and in particular a much 
more optimistic view of man's prospects. He reads history as a progress toward 
pre of the unification of mankind, which will likewise liberate the individual 
‘and realize the ideals of human freedom and dignity. Although he recognizes the 
obvious dangers of catastrophe, he is confident that the end of the "obsolete" at- 
titudes threatening us is "4 matter of very short time." 

Professionals might not be impressed by this work just because Prakash is ex- 
ceptionally well read in Western historians, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
| philosophers of history. Innumerable quotations, sometimes strings of them, give 
it the air of a primer. Another incidental difficulty is that the book teems with 
typographical errors. (A possibly Freudian slip in the table of contents is a cap- 
tion about “Marx and Angels") Otherwise, however, this is a careful, thorough 
work, and by no means too elementary for laymen, not to mention university 
students. For the most part Prakash is a sensible guide, more trustworthy than 
Toynbee. Though contributing little original insight, he keeps a clear head and 
avoids the schematic tendencies of most of the thinkers he draws on. Á disposition 
possibly to overrate the idealism of India and its dedication to the dignity of man 
is offset by a sufficient respect for the values of the West, including the science 
and technology that have made possible the unification of mankind. He spares us 
the tiresome theme of Hindu spirituality versus Western materialism. . 

A fairer criticism is his apparently uncertain knowledge of English and Amer- 
ican history, reflected in a few curious passages. Much odder, and more serious, 
is his coupling of Hitler and Toynbee as "the two gifted authorities of western 
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European culture." Quoting extensively from The Testament of Adolf Hitler, 
Prakash takes him at bis word: he was a champion of Europe, especially 
enamored of the British Empire, who reluctantly resorted to violence in order to 
preserve the West against the East—altogether, "the last apostle and martyr to 
the idea of ‘Europe for the Europeans. " No apostle of totalitarianism himself, 
Prakash was evidently led to this conclusion by the views of Toynbee and others 
on the irretrievable decline of Europe. He assumes that Western democracy and 
capitalism are alike played out, no longer up to preserving individuality. 

J therefore suppose that most Westerners will not be simply refreshed by this 
optimistic voice coming out of.India. Prakash is pretty vague, too, about the 
grounds of his hopes for the future, offering no concrete proposals. But some 
might be refreshed to read man's history once more as a meaningful development, 
involving continuity as well as cataclysm, with still some hope of a real future. 


Indiana University Hersert J. MULLER 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORY. By Page Smith. (New York: Alfred A. i 
Knopf. 1964. Pp. viii, 261, x. $4.95.) 


Herz is a crowded little book that deals with most of the great sud of histori- 
ography and their major exponents in a critical way—subject of course to the in- 
evitable evils of great compression, especially on the heated controversies of his- 
toriography. It begins with a six-chapter historical background showing how the 
Hebrews transcended mere chronology to create a rich drama (which Smith 
thinks modern history is lacking) with a meaning, purpose, and direction. The 
Greeks added scientific detachment (which does not fare too well in the later . 
discussions of objectivity), while Christianity harnessed time by dating events 
B.C. and A.D. 

On modern thought regarding the nature of history, the author shares the cur- 
rent partiality for theological speculations into history, especially for those of Nie- 
buhr and Butterfield. His chapter on “Theologians in Crisis" portrays the shift 
from an allegedly naive, optimistic, utopian view held by earlier Protestants to that 
of the pessimists of neo-orthodoxy who make much else subordinate to the problem 
of evil in human nature. Niebuhr, who has attracted secular liberals as well as 
orthodox believers, wrote in The Irony of American History that our technocratic 
culture encouraged the illusion that the mastery of nature was equated to the 
mastery of human destiny. Butterfield has called for a history that would be based 
on a more critical examination of human nature and for a reliance upon the Chris- 
tian perspective. 

In discussing the various idicsophens of history, Smith notes rightly how lit- 
tle actual history was written by them, but does not draw some of the obvious in- 
ferences. Like certain recent writers, he is charmed by the facility of the erratic 
German, Oswald Spengler, in demonstrating the relationships between the arts and 
social life, although he rejects the analogy to the life cycle, and he does not 
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think that Spengler’s total writings as a proto-Nazi are relevant to an appreciation 
of his brilliant insights. As for Toynbee, he believes that the critical academic 
historians have been unjustly influenced by their mounting indignation at the 
later volumes which showed an increasingly moralistic and religious spirit at the 
expense of the empirical. 

Social scientists will be unhappy at Smith's exposition of the self-canceling 
elements in their theory and the sudden eminence of the behavioral sciences. He 
insists: "History is and must remain pre-eminent among the social sciences for 
it is history that brings together the results of the inquiries that the various so- 
cial sciences carry on and shapes them into a comprehensive account related to the 
course of historic events." Comte of course thought that sociology did this. Even 
the criteria of objectivity seem meaningless or worse to the author who suggests a 
better reliance upon such measurements as fairness, honesty, compassion, empathy, 
and painstaking workmanship. 

Taking the case of David Ramsay's book on the Revolution written well over 
a century ago, Smith points out that this historian (aside from his plagiarisms) 
did anticipate the chief mid-twentieth-century interpretations. The author in effect 
denies that historical interpretation progresses toward some higher concept of 
rcality. He then makes a proposal for a twofold division of historical labors: exis- 
tential history, which is defined as the contemporary, dramatic, and sharply lim- 
ited episodes of the past such as the American Revolution; and symbolic history, 
interpretive analysis that has no empirical reality except as a creation of the his- 
torian. This latter variety he exemplifies by citing the concept of the Industrial 
Revolution (a curious example). The first must control the second, subject to 
obvious errors and biases. Thus it is hoped that historians will remember that 
historical events have a life of their own. 

There are enough controversial historical propositions and assertions for devel- 
opment in a monumental series of books. Many of the observations are enlighten- 
ing and always stimulating. Since current historical practices and theories are of- 
ten under attack, professionals may dismiss the more salient ideas as half-truths, 
unprovable assertions, and subjectivity. Still it is a wholesome exercise to point out 
the high mortality rate among once proud social and historical theories, as long as 
it does not undermine the ideal of objectivity and the search for truth through 
the cooperation of many historians over the ages. It may be safely assumed 
that the distinguished author of the objective biography of John Adams—a contro- 
versial personality—does not minimize the contributions of newer sources and 
older biographers. 


Western. Reserve University Harvey WisH 


THE HISTORIAN AND CHARACTER AND OTHER ESSAYS: COL- 
LECTED AND PRESENTED TO HIM BY HIS FRIENDS, PUPILS 
AND COLLEAGUES ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RETIREMENT 
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AS REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE. By Dom David Knowles. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xxix, 387. $8.50.) 


Frrenps, pupils, and colleagues have fittingly marked the retirement of Dom 
David Knowles from the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge by publishing this group of his own papers. So wide were his interests and 
so vast his scholarship that the editors must have found the problems of selection 
difficult. Wisely, I think, they have chosen a dozen pieces that reflect three of the 
constantly recurring themes of Knowles’s major publications: the monastic 
life, medieval thought in both its theological and humanistic aspects, and modern 
scholarship as it has touched on those subjects. But the essential unity of the 
volume is suggested by the title paper, "The Historian and Character," which 
by its inclusion has come to serve both as the author's inaugural and recessional 
for the Regius chair. Here he distinguishes between the functions of the biog- 
rapher and the historian in handling individuals, but the difference is to be found 
in the public position of the person, not in the method by which he should be 
treated. Against the anonymity and determinism of much of the history written 
today, Knowles would reassert the importance of the individual and of value judg- 
ments concerning him. Thus at times a "great issue has provoked a clash of char- 
acters," or more rarely the character of a single man has decisively "altered a part 
of the stream of history." In these papers most of the protagonists, and some of the 
antagonists, are clerics. These include such familiar medieval figures as St. Ber- 
nard (in a general appreciation and in an account of his controversy with Peter 
the Venerable), St. William of York in his long struggle for that see, and Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket in what is called specifically “A Character Study." Others, 
as Uthred of Bolton, Oxford theologian of Wyclif's time, and John Smart, last 
abbot of Wigmore, would be known to fewer of Knowles's wide audience of 
nonspecialists. The modern scholars who appear are also religious: Jean Mabillon, 
Maurist monk, Cardinal Gasquet, and Edward Cuthbert Butler, long-time member 
and abbot of Downside. Perhaps a reviewer may be pardoned a personal prejudice 
in favor of the essay on Mabillon as well as of the quality of his learning and the 
sweetness of his character. Finally, one may see even in the nonbiographical es- 
says a constant concern for the human equation: “The Humanism of the Twelfth 
Century" sets a high value "upon the individual," and the hitherto unpublished 
paper on "The Monastic Buildings of England" is above all a study of the houses 
in which men lived and worked and died. 

The essays, while illustrating the quality of Knowles’s learning and thought, 
afford, too, a fair sampling of his literary style in his mature years, combining in 
happy fashion clarity of expression and richness of imagery. Many of us will be 
grateful to the editors for bringing together in convenient form essays and ad- 
dresses from scattered sources, some not common to the average private library, and 
those of us who have never had the privilege of knowing Knowles personally are 
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indebted to Mr. W. À. Plantin for providing a curriculum vitae which goes tar be- 
yond that ordinarily sterile form precisely because he has enriched the formal 
biographical data with some appreciation of character much in the spirit of 
Knowles himself. 


University of Chicago James Lea CATE 


INTRODUCTION À L'HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIO- 
NALES. By Pierre Renouvin and Jean-Baptiste Duroselle. (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1964. Pp. 520. 38 fr.) 


Tue first observation, which is suggested by a cursory glance at the table of con- 
tents and reinforced by closer examination, concerns the apparent contradiction 
between the title and the content of this book. One would expect from an “Intro- 
duction to the History of International Relations" a chronological outline of the 
great turning points of diplomatic history or of the movement of ideas, men, and 
collectivities that have determined its course. This book attempts nothing of the. 
kind. Its orientation is highly unorthodox; it is theoretical rather than chronologi- 
cal. It elucidates, through a wealth of historic material taken primarily from the 
twentieth century, certain basic theoretical concepts indispensable for an under- 
standing of international relations. By doing so, it shows how thin and, in good 
measure, artificial the academic distinction between international relations and 
diplomatic history is. 

In the first part Professor Renouvin discusses the "forces profondes" of inter- 
national relations, such as geography, democracy, economics, the national senti- 
ment, nationalism, and the pacifist sentiment. The treatment is masterful and 
informative but, at least from the Ámerican point of view, conventional. 

The second part, for which Professor Duroselle is responsible, concerns itself 
with the statesman, his personality, his relations to the national interest, the inter- 
action between the "forces profondes" and the statesman, and, finally and most 
importantly, the nature of the statesman's decision. This is the most brilliant 
and original part of the book, and it appears to me to be the best piece of work 
Duroselle has done. His discussion of the typology of statesmen, of the concept 
of the national interest, and of the irrational character of the political decision, to 
name only a few examples, combines to a rare degree theoretical insight and his- 
torical knowledge. As a historian, Duroselle cannot but be impressed with the es- 
sential irrationality of the political decision, which is a function of the com- 
plexity of the political world. In consequence, he thinks little of the academic 
tendency, so widespread in this country, to reduce the complexity of the political 
world to a series of abstract and rigid, preferably mathematical propositions. 

An excellent bibliography supplements the text. At least Duroselle's contri- 
bution, covering 170 pages, would serve a most useful purpose if it were published 
in an English translation. 

Chicago, Illinois Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
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POWER AND THE PURSUIT OF PEACE: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
. IN THE HISTORY OF RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES. By F. H. 
Hinsley. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. 416. $6.95.) 


Twas scholarly and judicious analysis of modern international relations focuses on 
two developments aimed especially at the maintenance of world peace. “The first 
comprises the evolution of ideas and organizations designed to substitute reason 
and argument for force or the threatened use of force in affairs between nations. 
The second entails the actual establishment of modern diplomatic practice and 
centers in detail on the European congresses and conferences that were held inter- 
mittently from the Congress of Vienna until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Pushing both tendencies—that toward the continued reliance on power and that 
toward the continued search for substitutes—into the twentieth century, the 
author dwells on the coming of two world wars and the efforts of two interna- 
tional organizations, the League of Nations and the United Nations, to keep the 
peace. The effort is ambitious, the results rewarding. 

That the present century, despite the magnitude of its intellectual effort, has 
merely elaborated on concepts of international relations promulgated as early as 
the eighteenth century this volume makes painfully clear. The author demon- 
strates, moreover, that peace has been achieved at times not by ideas or ideals, 
embodied in international law, courts of arbitration, or international organization, 
but by the existence of stability in the distribution of power among nations. It was 
for the latter reason, he writes, that Europe after 1815 was permitted a century of 
peaceful adjustment, with rare resort to force. Even the occasional wars, such as 
the Crimean War, were conducted halfheartedly, as if the nations involved 
agreed that they should have done better. Hinsley’s analysis of the league's failure 
is both perceptive and challenging. Its originators, he argues, could never dis- 
cover how nations, whether acting bilaterally or multilaterally, could alter the 
political and territorial status quo without resort to force. Whether to uphold the 
Versailles system or to change it the league required force. It failed because it was 
never able to command power for either objective. Eventually the great democra- 
cies resorted to national diplomacy where they could engineer their own retreats 
while the league languished and ultimately collapsed. "The UN Charter, the author 
continues, attempted to overcome the institutional infirmities of the league by 
concentrating control in the hands of the Great Powers. This purpose faltered 
when the United States and the USSR failed to agree. The eighteen years of 
relative peace after 1945 the writer attributes less to nuclear parity than to the 
new atmosphere of responsibility among the major powers, the new stability 
achieved by the maturing of the United States and the Soviet Union as full mem- 
bers of the international community, and the unlikelihood of accidental war. 

'This impressive volume's major contribution lies essentially in the areas of 
synthesis and criticism, not in the presentation of a succession of new elements in 
the continuing struggle for peace. No volume of such broad scope could be more 
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than partially original, and the author need apologize to no one for his detailed and 
thoughtful examination of the past. His arguments at times appear unmindful of 
the fact that other historians have long ago rejected the notions that he attacks. 
This is true, for example, of his evaluation of the German problem prior to 1914 
and again after 1933. Yet the restatement of even widely accepted interpretations, 
especially when based on sound and sometimes original materials, contributes 
enormously to the historic record itself. The author's judgments are always useful. 
This is an important book, even an essential one, for a profession that has written 
so much and said so little about the true nature of foreign policy and relations 
among national states. 


University of Illinois NonMAN A. GRAEBNER 


IMPERIALISM: THE STORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF A POLITICAL 
WORD, 1840-1960. By Richard Koebner and Helmut Dan Schmidt. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1964. Pp. xxv, 432. $12.50.) 


“IMPERIALISM is no word for scholars.” But in the hands of polemicists the word 
has become an epithet rather than a symbol; it is redolent of evil, of man's in- 
humanity to man. This volume by the late Richard Koebner and his long-time 
associate H. D. Schmidt traces the changing implications of the word from 
the early nineteenth century to the present. Essentially it 1s a continuation of 
Koebner's work on Empire, published posthumously in 1961. Schmidt wrote the 
present work on the basis of Koebner's voluminous notes and his own study of 
twentieth-century material; the account of the recent past is entirely Schmidt’s. 

Like the previous book, Imperialism reflects great erudition. Koebner sifted 
through a tremendous mass of material published in English, German, and French 
books and periodicals. The result is a study that must be read by students of im- 
perialism even though it suffers from heaviness of style and a lack of acquaintance 
with recent works that might have modified some judgments. 

The semantic approach to the study of “imperialism” requires of its exponent 
not only infinite patience and industry in his search for changing nuances but 
great sophistication in his understanding of the social context that produced these 
nuances. Judged by that standard, this work is a qualified success. Koebner and 
Schmidt have cut across the established lines of national specialism and have seen 
the phenomenon in broad perspective. They demonstrate that “imperialism” first 
came into use in the English language as a pejorative word referring to the empire 
of Louis Napoleon. It was not initially related to the British Empire. The word 
was applied to British expansion when Gladstone and the Liberals were attacking 
Disraeli’s overseas adventures in the late 1870's. But the slogan took on its modern 
connotations as a result of Hobson’s indictment of the alleged exploitation of the 
world by finance capitalism. Before World War I, anti-imperialists used the Boer 
War as the classic illustration of capitalism in its imperialist stage, and Britain 
was the great imperialist. The authors, like many other scholars, demolish Hobson, 
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but point out that "scholarly criticism was unable to prevent the forming of an 
international communis opinio for which economic imperialism has become an 
accepted fact.” The acceptance of this stereotype has had great influence in former 
dependencies, in the Communist world, and in the West itself. The authors main- 
tain that the identification of the West with imperialism gave shape to Communist 
concepts of the background against which their new world would emerge, con- 
tributed to mutual distrust among America, Europe, and the British Empire, and 
inspired and embittered national movements in Asia and Africa. 

Since Great Britain came to be regarded as the archetype of imperialism, it is 
appropriate that most of the book should be devoted to the analysis of British atti- 
tudes toward empire and imperialism. In this aspect the book seems somewhat 
old-fashioned, reflecting points of view that were current a few years ago but 
that have been challenged by recent scholarship. But this reservation does not 
change the verdict that this is an important book that commands attention. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun S. GALBRAITH 


CHINA AND THE WEST, 1858-1861: THE ORIGINS OF THE TSUNGLI 
YAMEN. By Masataka Banno. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 15.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 367, xlv. $7.50.) 


Tue establishment of the Tsung-li Yamen in 1861 was a significant first step in 
the reluctant accommodation of China to the Western world. "Ending the tradi- 
tional principle of inequality between the Chinese empire and all other states, 
which had been institutionalized in the tribute system,” the T'sung-li ko-kuo shih- 
wu ya-men (ordinarily called the Tsung-li Yamen) was created "to be a cen- 
tral organ for foreign affairs and [to] deal with the Western diplomats who 
now, for the first time in China's history, were to take up permanent residence in 
the capital.” Professor Banno of the Tokyo Metropolitan University has brought 
together in this book the results of more than a decade of his research on “diplo- 
matic institutions, ideas, and activities as they intervened between domestic poli- 
tics and foreign affairs" from the mid-1850's to 1861. 

The early chapters discuss the demands of Western diplomats for permanent 
residence in Peking and Chinese opposition to it, culminating in the Treaties of 
Tientsin (1858); the conflict within the Chinese government and bureaucracy be- 
tween those who were ready to go to war to resist this and other Western demands 
and those whose dealings with foreigners had convinced them that the unequal 
strength of the two sides made war an impossible recourse for China; and the 
actual conduct of Chinese foreign relations during the year after these treaties 
were signed. Chapter 1v is devoted to Sino-Russian negotiations in Peking from 
December 1858 to May 1860, and Chapter v to the peace negotiations in Peking 
after the Anglo-French invasion of the capital in the fall of 1860. The two final 
chapters describe the abrupt change in the relations between Prince Kung and other 
high officials in the capital and the diplomats of Great Britain and France follow- 
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ing the signing of the Peking Conventions on October 24 and 25 and the prompt 
establishment of the Tsung-li Yamen. 

Banno has covered both published and unpublished documentary sources of 
the British, French, American, and Imperial Chinese governments with great 
thoroughness and perspicacity. His analysis of this short period not only clears 
up much of the misunderstanding that clings to early Chinese relations with the 
Western Powers but also helps explain the behavior of most Chinese officials and 
literati toward foreigners during subsequent decades. For a somewhat less 
thorough, but no less useful, study of the organization, operation, and influence 
of the Tsung-li Yamen from its foundation until it was replaced in 1901, one may 
turn to S. M. Meng, The Tsungli Yamen: Its Organization and Functions (1962). 


Cornell University KnıcHT BIGGERSTAFF 


THE PHILIPPINES AND. THE UNITED STATES: PROBLEMS OF 
PARTNERSHIP. By George E. Taylor. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1964. Pp. x, 325. $6.95.) 


TaxLor designed his study “to clarify the alternatives . . . open to the United 
States in the very special relationship that exists between the two countries." 
While the volume is intended to assist the formulation of American policies to- 
ward the Philippines, it evades the snares that entrap many books of this genre by 
avoiding overemphasis on United States interests and shunning contemporary su- 
perficialities. Drawing heavily on recent scholarship together with the results of 
discussions by an impressive study group, Taylor divides his analysis into two 
equal sections. Part I surveys the development of historical factors, with emphasis 
on social and economic phenomena, from the Spanish period through the hyper- 
critical year 1950. Part II examines joint Filipino-American efforts since then to 
carry out a "social revolution" in the islands. 

The first section constitutes an excellent and frequently provocative overview 
of Philippine history. Filipino nationalists, T'aylor declares, must live with the fact 
that “a foreign power . . . carried out their revolution for them.” In his examina- 
tion of a dynamic but contradictory colonial policy, he praises the self-liquidating 
political aims of the United States, but criticizes economic programs that produced 
an overdependence on American markets and industry while contributing to the 
perpetuation of oligarchic control by traditionally oriented landed interests. 
Above all, the United States either ignored or refused to grapple with the agrar- 
ian sector of the economy. This failure undermined the basic effort to create a 
healthy, democratic society. 

In only two admittedly difficult areas, the origins of the Hukbalahap and the 
issue of wartime collaboration, does Taylor's consistently detached treatment 
begin to break down. Here his oversimplifications are perhaps due to the de- 
mands of brevity in a work of this type, but they might result from a tendency to 
project the seeming clarities of the cold war back into the chaos of the early 1940's. 
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He ignores the turbulent heritage of indigenous protest that contributed to the 
birth of the Hukbalahap and points to the war as a triangular struggle for control 
of the islands between the United States, Japan, and the Soviet Union. This view 
of wartime conditions leads him to straddle the complex collaboration question. 
He lumps all prominent Nacionalistas who cooperated with the Japanese into one 
group and concludes that their actions “helped save democratic institutions . . . by 
preventing the polarization of politics." 

Taylor is at his best in the examination of socioeconomic factors. Unlike many 
students of diplomacy, he takes the intricacies of Philippine social structure into 
account and copes with the underlying web of an all-pervasive kinship system. He 
is clear on the elements that contribute to the fundamental issue in the contem- 
porary Philippines: the conflict between modernity and tradition. His primary 
recommendation to Ámerican policy makers is that the United States do every- 
thing it legitimately can to support and expand the power and influence of the mid- 
dle class. Above all, Filipino intellectuals—whom he defines broadly "as carriers 
of the new, as distinct from the traditional values"— must be won to the moderate 
position. The primary task he sets for American diplomats in partnership with a 
new generation of Filipino leaders is to ensure the avoidance of violent extremes in 
the quest for solutions to social ills. 

The author's cleanly written volume carries the stamp of mature scholarship 
and constitutes an excellent addition to a distinguished series. 


Muskingum College Davi» R. STURTEVANT 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS OF 1933-1938: 
FROM THE MANCHURIAN INCIDENT THROUGH THE INITIAL 
STAGE OF THE UNDECLARED SINO-JAPANESE WAR. By Dorothy 
Borg. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 14.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 674. $10.00.) 


American Far Eastern policy in the decade from Mukden to Pearl Harbor has 
been extensively mined at either end of the time period but until now not in the 
middle. 'The middle years witnessed Japan's assertion of a predominant role in the 
Far East, the collapse of the Pacific treaty system, the unification of China on the 
single theme of resistance to further Japanese encroachment, and the start of 
China's long, bloody war for independence. These revolutionary events jeopardized 
important interests and policies of the United States and its position as a Far East- 
ern power. The reaction of the Roosevelt administration to these threats is the 
subject of Miss Borg's study. 

American policy makers, it seems, worked very hard at standing still. Stim- 
sonian heriocs gave way to bland note writing and sermonets on international 
ethics. Far from championing China's independence, the United States acquiesced 
in Japanese expansion. Assistance to China was restricted to what Japan would 
find unobjectionable. The persistent concern was to prevent worsening of rela- 
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inscription of "The Moses Cross at Sinai," an interesting product of the sixth cen- 
tury. Perhaps the most provocative material in the five "Notes," however, is 
in Arthur H. S. Megaw's “Notes on Recent Work of the Byzantine Institute in 
Istanbul: 1960-1962.” Among the results of work at the Fenar Isa Camii (Monas- 
tery of Constantine Lips), the Fethiya Camii (Pammakaristos), and the South 
Church of the Zeyrek Camii (Pantokrator), were the discoveries, at the last of 
these, of extensive fragments of various kinds, especially of window glass from 
the original Comnenian church of the 1120’s. Supplemented by the institute's 
previous discovery of even earlier glass work at the Kariye Camii (Chora), these 
fragments open exciting speculation as to direct Byzantine influence on the devel- 
opment of stained glass window technique in the Latin West. 

As always in these volumes, the appropriate articles are richly illustrated with 
extensive plates, mainly in monochrome. 


University of Wisconsin Joun W. BARKER 


LA HANSE (XIIe-XVIIe SIÈCLES). By Philippe Dollinger. [Collection his- 
torique. ] (Paris: Aubier, Éditions Montaigne. 1964. Pp. 559.) 


Tue French have great talent for writing manuels, a term imperfectly translated 
by the word "textbooks." Professor Dollinger's book is another successful exam- 
ple of a manuel, a work of synthesis aimed at both the serious student and the 
general reader who wishes to be well informed and to keep abreast of research in 
the historical field. The book, moreover, fills a gap. The author, an Alsatian, is 
thoroughly familiar with the numerous publications that the Hansischer 
Geschichtsverein, with untiring zeal, has devoted to the history of the Hanseatic 
League. Ás a synthesis, the book has no match either in French or in English; 
even in German I think it has no rival since it is superior in comprehensiveness, 
accuracy, emphasis, and up-to-date information to Karl Pagel's Die Hansa (2d ed., 
1952), which was criticized for giving antiquated interpretations and having 
lacunae. True, Dollinger reveals nothing new, but it would have been difficult to 
do so since he did not attempt to go to the sources and since the German scholars 
have done such a thorough job in their many monographs. New facts will 
certainly turn up and change somewhat the prevailing interpretations. Mean- 
while, however, Dollinger offers a satisfactory status questionis on most prob- 
lems. 

His book covers six hundred years of Hanseatic history from the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the Hanse had its modest beginnings as a guild of German merchants 
frequenting the island of Gotland, to 1669, when the delegates of the Hanseatic 
towns assembled for the last time to bury the league rather than to keep it alive. 
The league reached its apex of power and prestige in the fourteenth century when 
it controlled most of the Baltic trade, held Scandinavia in economic subjection, 
and was able to engage in successful wars, embargoes, and boycotts in order to 
maintain its monopoly and enforce its policies. The author deals not only with the 
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political vicissitudes and the economic policies of the league; he also considers the 
institutional framework, such as business organization and markets, social 
problems and conflicts, the struggle between the merchants and craft guilds for 
control of the town governments, and even the emergence of a common Low 
German culture, although the league did not consciously promote arts or litera- 
ture. The causes of the league's decline are carefully and critically analyzed. 

As Dollinger correctly emphasizes, even the expression Hanseatic League is a 
misnomer. The Hanseatic towns never actually formed a league (Bund in Ger- 
man); at best the so-called Hanseatic League was a loose alliance of north Ger- 
man and Baltic towns for the defense of their trade privileges abroad. As late as 
1473 the delegates of the Hanseatic towns assembled in Utrecht disclaimed being 
a corpus except in so far as their trade privileges in particular countries were con- 
cerned. 

No footnote references are given except to some fifty well-selected documents 
published in translation as an appendix. Each chapter, however, is provided with a 
select bibliography. Perhaps this book should be translated into English and be 
made available to students in a paperback edition. 


Brooklyn College RAYMOND DE Roover 


Modern Europe 


PREACHING IN ENGLAND IN THE LATE FIFTEENTH AND SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES: A STUDY OF ENGLISH SERMONS 1450-C. 
1600. By J. W. Blench. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. xv, 378. 
$10.00.) 


ScHoLans and teachers who have been using the late G. R. Owst’s books on 
preaching in medieval England these many years should heartily welcome Mr. 
Blench's book, for it takes up the story where Owst left off and carries it 
through the changes of the sixteenth century to the relative equilibrium and 
maturity of the opening of the seventeenth century. Blench has a wide and thor- 
ough command of the necessary materials, both printed and in manuscript, both 
in Latin and in the vernacular. Since he is making a period study of changing 
styles in sermons in order to get some idea of the changes in spiritual climate, he is 
necessarily committed to a fairly rigid organization of materials within his chap- 
ters. For each chapter he uses four divisions: “The Pre-Reformation Catholic 
Preachers, including the Conservative Henricians (1450-1547)”; "The Early 
Reformers (1547-1553); “The Preachers of Mary's Reign (1553-1558); “The 
Elizabethan Preachers (1558-1603).” 

Blench’s analysis on the literary side is, in general, a happy and a suggestive 
one. His first chapter deals with “Scriptural Interpretation,” particularly the 
changes that took place in the use of the fourfold interpretation of Scripture 
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This is a sane and balanced book, displaying the particular virtue—-so im- 
portant in a work on this subject —of never wandering from its focus on contem- 
porary Elizabethan standards of taste, never slipping into a patronizing amuse- 
ment or veiled contempt for a world so different from ours, and always striv- 
ing honestly to penetrate the rationale behind their choices. The book has the 
additional virtue of being written for an audience drawn from the whole scholarly 
world, not merely for a specialized segment of it. 


Haverford College WALLACE T. MACCAFFREY 


THE CATHOLIC LAITY IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, 1558-1603. 
By William Raleigh Trimble. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 290. $6.25.) 


Tue decline of Roman Catholicism in England in the sixteenth century is a story 
full of tragedy and suffering. Proscribed by the state under Queen Elizabeth, the 
ancient faith of Englishmen went down, and its professors found themselves caught 
in a cruel conflict of sovereignties between their prince and their pope. Much is 
known about the English Catholic clergy at this time: their seminaries abroad, 
their propaganda, their missionary activity (and sometimes plots) amongst their 
countrymen. The laity has been studied less, though the survival of Catholicism 
- in England depended on its fidelity under persecution. Dr. Trimble has now un- 
dertaken to deal with this latter subject in detail. His purpose is to investigate the 
reaction of Catholic laymen to governmental pressures and also to analyze their 
social and economic status. He has set about his task with commendable 
industry, and while he offers no new or surprising conclusions, he provides a 
.helpful survey of the changing condition of the Catholic laity over the crucial 
Elizabethan years when the fate of English Catholicism was permanently decided. 

No one can say how many Catholics there were in 1558 and in 1603. What is 
clear is that between these dates Catholicism ceased to be the religion of the ma- 
jority of Englishmen and became that of a minority. Yet its geographical in- 
cidence was very diverse, and, as Trimble's work shows, its survival was deter- 
mined by a number of factors, including the attitude of local authorities, the 
prevalence of Catholic beliefs in families with territorial influence, the extent of 
governmental supervision from the capital and the availability of priests. The 
Elizabethan regime did not concern itself with the Catholic's inner convictions. 
It required an external conformity to the Established Church and could and 
did punish him for refusing to give it. (Trimble also seems to suggest that Catho- 
lics were pressed to take the Anglican Communion, but does not explain how 
this could have been demanded, since the Act of Uniformity required only attend- 
ance at the Anglican service). It carefully kept Catholics under surveillance and in 
times of national danger ordered the confinement of the more prominent laymen. 
Subjected to fines and harassment, many of the laity passed into the Anglican 
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Church. This process must have been facilitated by the circumstance that at least 
until 1580 Catholics were not under any authoritative instruction to refrain from 
attending Anglican services. Even after this date it appears to have been a ques- 
tion of some dispute amongst them as to how far conscience obliged them to 
avoid the Anglican service and incur the consequent penalties. As the author 
makes plain, however, whatever their difficulties, the great body of lay Catholics 
were loyal to the Queen. Neither the rebellion of 1569, the papal excommunica- 
tion of Elizabeth, nor the war with Spain induced disaffection among them. One 
might therefore wish to conclude that dynastic and national attachment triumphed 
over religious conviction. This, however, would be somewhat misleading. It would 
be more correct to say that the laymen who remained Catholic shunned the 
dilemma of a divided allegiance and contrived to believe that adherence to the 
Queen and to their faith were compatible. 

Trimble's chapter on the social and economic status of the laity is the least 
satisfactory part of his work. The subject is of considerable interest, but the treat- 
ment is unequal to its complexity. The omission of the Catholic peers in a study of 
the laity's wealth is difficult to understand. The greatest shortcoming, however, 
is that the sources among the state papers on which Trimble has exclusively relied 
cannot be trusted as a guide to the wealth of Catholic families. For instance, a list 
of 406 recusants in 25 counties drawn up in 1586 gives the largest income 
of any Catholic as Z 1,000 per year. How inaccurate this is likely to be may 
be seen from the case of the Northamptonshire knight, Sir Thomas Tresham, 
whom ‘Trimble tends to classify as one of the lesser gentry. The Tresham 
family has recently been studied by Mary E. Finch in The Wealth of Five 
Northamptonshire Families, 1540-1640 (Northamptonshire Record Society, XIX, 
1956, Chap. rv), and here a very different picture emerges. Between 1580 and 1590 
Sir Thomas Tresham’s income was about £3,500 per year. The Treshams, in 
fact, were a rich family of the upper gentry, eventually impoverished because of 
incompetent offspring and the heavy burden of debt arising from recusancy fines. 
There can be little doubt that the 1586 list is incorrect in respect to other Catholic 
gentlemen as well. This suggests that an accurate appraisal of the fortunes of 
families at this period must be based where possible on estate and family docu- 
ments; other sources will be insufficient and may be dangerously misleading. 


| McGill University PEREZ ZAGORIN 


A WHIG IN POWER: THE POLITICAL CAREER OF HENRY PELHAM, 
By John W. Wilkes. [Northwestern University Studies in History, Number 
3.] ([Evanston, Ill.:] Northwestern University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 298. $7.50.) 


Mosr students of English history find it difficult to gain a very clear picture of 
English political leadership in the years between Walpole’s retirement and the ad- 
vent of the Elder Pitt. Next to these robust and well-reported personalities, even 
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the outstanding politicians of the period tend to appear almost insignificant. Pro- 
fessor Wilkes has sought to clarify the situation by giving us a detailed account of 
the political career of Henry Pelham, First Lord of the Treasury from 1743 to 
1754. Pelham, he concludes, was a major politician, fully worthy of being regarded 
as Prime Minister. His findings are based on extensive research, particularly in 
British manuscript collections, the Newcastle and Hardwicke Papers looming espe- 
cially large in the bibliography. 

Pelham's career is developed under three headings: "The Period of Training," 
lasting to about 1744; "Ministerial Establishment under Wartime Conditions”; 
and "The Domination of Henry Pelham," covering the six years between Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Pelham’s death. The fullest treatment is given to the middle section. 
The author reviews the principal problems confronting the Pelham cabinet and 
appraises Pelham's contributions to their solution. His examination of Pelham's 
relations with other ministers and governmental functionaries illumines the 
practical workings of mid-eighteenth-century government, as do his investigations 
of the First Lord's leadership in Commons and electioneering tactics. 

Wilkes dates Pelham's ascendancy over the cabinet from 1744, when Granville 
was forced out, and clearly sees him as its dominating force by 1747. In these 
years, however, Pelham “was never ready to insist on complete authority, as Wal- 
pole had done." Later, in the peacetime years, a more all-embracing personal con- 
trol was developed: “until the very day of his death Pelham actively controlled 
his government and determined its course of action—and he did it alone when- 
ever he desired." Wilkes gives Pelham full credit for the extraordinary calmness 
and stability of the 1748-1754 period, citing his "careful balancing" of groups 
within the cabinet and his managerial skill in launching new measures. He regards 
Pelham’s administration of the Treasury as “extremely successful in both war and 
peace" and views his reform of the national finances as one of his two major con- 
tributions, claiming that in this area he outdid both Walpole and the Younger 
Pitt. The other contribution he sets down as Pelham's conviction "that party 
politics must not be carried to such lengths that the king's service (England's 
national policy) should suffer.” He also credits Pelham with an awareness of the 
need for the "Diplomatic Revolution" a decade before the actual realignment oc- 
curred. 

Pelham does not emerge very distinctly as a person in these pages. This doubt- 
less stems to some extent from the character of the man himself, though in part 
the literary style and organization of the author may be to blame. The work, 
however, is not offered as a biography. Specialists in the tangled history of Geor- 
gian government and politics will find it useful. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLIAM L. Sachse 


TEMPORAL PILLARS: QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY, THE ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL COMMISSIONERS, AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
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G. F. A. Best. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 582. 
$12.50.) | 


Mr. Best's comprehensive study in social history, on the foundation and develop- 
ment of Queen Ánne's Bounty established in 1704 and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners created in 1836 (amalgamated in 1948), sets forth in ample detail how 
church reform motivated and eventually provided a modest improvement in Ángli- 
can stipends by, as an English reviewer has put it, robbing "Peter to pay Paul." 

Best's detailed account upholds the findings of an earlier study by Alan Savidge 
in showing that The Bounty of Queen Anne for the Augmentation of the Main- 
tenance of the Poor Clergy was what its title indicates: "a charitable founda- 
tion based on the generosity of a queen who restored to the Church certain 
revenues obtained from a tax on benefices.” No reassessment of rates was made 
when the bounty was enacted, and so larger resources for the Church of England 
did not result. The bounty, therefore, was an essentially modest effort to help the 
country clergy, especially the impoverished, married curates whose poverty led 
to their downgrading in eighteenth-century public opinion. 

The scale of the bounty was not large enough to solve the inequities of clerical 
stipends, but it was generally honestly administered and so added to the endow- 
ment of poor benefices and attracted lay gifts to the Church. It developed eventu- 
ally in a direction probably beyond the intention of its founder and advisers to be- 
come a mainstay of the administrative institutions of the Church of England. 

The Church of England was largely reshaped in the nineteenth century. Its re- 
lations with the British Parliament, as Dr. Brose's Church and Parliament pointed 
out, were subjected to successive pressures, producing crises that were only dealt 
with piecemeal as each pressure became acute. Politically Sir Robert Peel and 
ecclesiastically Bishop Bloomfield achieved a breathing period for the Church in 
relation to the state by rejecting theory and accepting actuality. They fitted the 
Established Church of Victorian England into the entirely new conditions of the 
industrial age because they accepted what it was possible for them to achieve, 
namely “an inalienable claim to the Ecclesiastical property." Peel rightly promoted 
an administrative church house cleaning in the interest of increased efficiency 
which was symbolized by the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

An excellent social historian, Best makes his readers aware of the changing 
social status of the Anglican clergy. Adequate stipends for impoverished curates 
and rectors had to come from either the tax rates, the income of wealthier clergy, 
or freewill gifts. The bounty drew from public monies, while the commission 
devised by Peel reassessed the richer clergy to aid the poor. In essence, both organi- 
zations transferred heavy local endowments to new, or growing, city parishes. The 
cathedral chapters, in particular, were stripped of much wealth to help the 
newer parishes. 

Thus, as Best points out, the commissioners were the principal, if clumsy, 
agents of ecclesiastical reform and change, instrumental in adapting the Church of 
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England to the Industrial Revolution. The development of their organism of the 
"Victorian Establishment" was often painful, ill-understood, and unpopular. 
Moreover, while not often downright inefficient, it had its share of nepotism, pecu- 
lation, and even embezzlement. Designed perhaps to prevent the reorganization 
of the Church of England along logical principles, or disestablishment, it made 
it possible to retain the old framework, a union of church and state in England. 


Sweet Briar College ANNE G. PANNELL 


THE AGE OF EQUIPOISE: A STUDY OF THE MID-VICTORIAN GEN- 
ERATION. By W. L. Burn. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1964. 


Pp. 340. $7.50.) 


Ir is curious, perhaps, that the High Victorian Age of the 1850’s and 1860's 
should have attracted so few serious interpreters. For one thing, the influence of 
Dicey's chapter has been exceedingly pervasive, and historians have tended simply 
to subscribe to his stereotype of a “Period of Benthamism or Individualism." The 
student has learned to dismiss these decades (save for the Crimean War) as an era 
of calm, stability, prosperity, and national self-satisfaction. 

Obviously such judgments are not without substance, but just as obviously 
they stand badly in need of critical analysis and refinement. Professor Burn's essay 
undertakes the task and carries it through admirably. This is an enormously re- 
warding and stimulating book, which, one can predict with little hesitation, will 
have its effect on interpretations of the mid-entury. The proper tag for the 
age, in Burn's view, is not Benthamism or individualism but rather “equipoise.” 
What the country had achieved was not so much quiescence or even stability as a 
temporary balance of dynamic forces, "forces struggling, pushing, shoving to bet- 
ter their positions." 

Articulate mid-Victorians may have taken pride in living in an "individualis- 
tic" society. Actually, Burn argues, they were subject to a variety of disciplines, 
some traditional, others more recently fashioned. There were the disciplines of 
the home and the Victorian family, of church and chapel, of factory and estate, 
and of the courts (Burn uses law cases to excellent point) and public opinion. 
These disciplines were never welded into a coherent system, and many Victorians 
could avoid one or all of them. Yet the age made substantial progress toward regu- 
larity, order, and, indeed, self-discipline. Mid-Victorians were less addicted to 
absolutes than their parents, less impulsive in action, less intense, conceivably, in 
their emotions, and less given to alternating moods of gloom and exaltation. Very 
likely the 1850's yielded to control more readily than the 1830's and 1840's. Among 
other forces, vast masses of real and personal property were still held by a landed 
aristocracy, who through it supplied a profoundly stabilizing influence. For one 
can speak of this as a “middle-class age" only with grave qualifications. The 
great houses and their allies were doing well enough economically and politically, 
and their social sway remained unimpaired. 
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The more closely one looks at the period the less do such catchwords as "in- 
dividualism," "laissez faire," and "collectivism" seem to signify. Even though the 
age tended to align itself on the laissez-faire side (but certainly no laissez-faire 
"system" ever existed), mid-Victorian England was by no means populated "by 
doctrinaire lunatics so devoted to laissez faire that they insisted on a free market 
in arsenic [or] cheerfully accepted the spread of smallpox and cholera." The 
discussion, Burn suggests, would have more reality if the terms were changed 
and "centralizing" substituted for "collectivist" and "local" for "individualist." 
Here, indeed, there was an extended conflict. Localism remained a powerful force, 
and it provided a vigorous resistance to the centralizing tendencies at West- 
minster. 

On the whole, the mid-Victorian state acted pragmatically. As evils appeared, 
they were (in time) dealt with, often in a highly disorderly, unsequential fashion. 
Intervention by the state was the result of no long-range policy but rather of in- 
dividual, informal decisions, themselves the fruit of "anger or fear or pity or 
impatience." Failure to deal with social evils was, on the whole, less the product of 
any deep-seated devotion to the principles of laissez faire than of simple reluctance 
to spend public money. At the root of some of the Victorian decisions that seem 
least comprehensible to our century lay an almost pathological frugality, which 
was inclined to regard any unfamiliar public expenditure as reckless and even 
sinful, 

Harvard Umversity Davin OWEN 


KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH. By Philip Magnus. (New York: E. P. - 
Dutton and Company. 1964. Pp. xv, 528. $8.50.) 


Sm Philip Magnus’ latest biography, the life of King Edward VII, inevitably pro- 
vokes comparison with the standard two-volume work of Sir Sidney Lee (1925- 
27). Lee devoted his entire second volume to the King's brief reign; Magnus gives 
the reign somewhat under half of his much fewer pages. Lee's greater length 
comes from his fuller treatment of political and diplomatic history, with much of 
which Edward, as Prince of Wales, had little connection, and Lee's quotations 
from letters are longer. Thus Lee goes into greater detail over the always difficult 
relations between Edward and Wilhelm II, for example their meetings at the 
Cowes regatta for several years in the 1890's; Magnus, however, is fuller about 
the Prince's reluctance to forget the Kaiser's slight to him during his visit to Vienna 
in 1888, and also about Edward's friendship for Tsar Nicholas II. Magnus has had 
the advantage not only of the Royal Archives (which Lee used, but Magnus gives 
direct references to thern) but of several other collections, particularly the Esher, 
Hardinge, Salisbury, and Asquith papers. Both authors stress the King's inter- 
est in foreign policy without exaggerating the importance of his state visit to Paris 
in 1903; both describe his support for the reforms in the army and navy during 
his reign; both recount his attempts to allay the constitutional crisis in 1909- 
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1910; both give due place to his personal links with politics and politicians from 
Gladstone onward, in spite of Queen Victoria's stubborn refusal to allow him 
official access or public employment; both show his assiduity as Prince in attend- 
ing ceremonial functions (averaging twenty-seven a year in the 1860's, but 
eighty-six in 1900) as well as race meetings, operas, and plays. 

Magnus dwells more fully on the personal qualities and habits of this most 
urbane of princes, and his popularity—how much helped by his horses twice win- 
ning the Derby?—is unquestionable. Lee, however, was by no means negligent 
in this; and Magnus has handicapped himself in two ways: his writing is flat, and 
with a curious habit of combining two incongruous pieces of information in the 
same sentence, and his personal descriptions are scattered haphazardly throughout 
the book. In any case, Edward's constant restlessness and struggle against boredom 
make his biography seem like a scrapbook of glittering occasions from a distant 
past. We read of his vast dinners (rarely less than twelve courses), his travels with 
seldom more than thirty attendants “apart from his suite,” and the forty suits and 
uniforms included in a weck's luggage. 

Of course Magnus says more of Edward’s “amorous adventures" than Lee 
ever does, but he is always discreetly reticent. Where Lee hints at Lord Charles 
Beresford's outrageous behavior in 1891 in two lines, Magnus has six pages; 
the two treatments of the estrangement from Lord Randolph Churchill are of 
the same order. Both recount Lady Mordaunt's divorce case and the Tranby 
Croft affair. The reader will find in Lee no mention of Lillie Langtry or Lady 
Brooke and little to suggest the King's "understanding" with Mrs. Keppel; Mag- 
nus states that the Prince "became Mrs. Langtry's lover" and quotes Hilaire Bel- 
loc's amusing lines on Mrs. Willy James's weekend parties. Autres temps, autres 
murs. 


University College of North Wales C. L. Mowar 


ISAAC BUTT AND HOME RULE. By David Thornley. (London: MacGibbon 
and Kee. 1964. Pp. 413. 63s.) 


In the largely neglected postfamine, pre-Parnellite period of Irish history, Dr. 
Thornley's book will undoubtedly become the standard study of Irish politics 
for the years 1868-1878. Indeed, historians will find his chapters on the general 
elections of 1868 and 1874 indispensable for an understanding of British history 
of the period. Excluding T. DeVere White’s literary biography of Butt, The 
Road of Excess (1946), the only historical competitor with Thornley’s work is L. 
J. McCaffrey's admirable but brief Irish Federalism in the 1870's: A Study in 
Conservative Nationalism (1962). The infancy of the Home Rule movement is 
not “unexplored” as Thornley states in his preface, apparently unaware of McCaf- 
frey's book. McCaffrey, however, begins in 1870 and concentrates on the period 
1874-1879, while Thornley starts with the disestablishment election of 1868 and 
documents the following decade much more thoroughly. 
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This elegantly written book traces the rise of the Irish Home Rule movement 
based on the principles peculiar to its founder, Isaac Butt, the son of an Anglo- 
Irish clergyman who became a brilliant classicist and political economist at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Thornley briefly refers to the origins of Butt's nation- 
alism in an "Orange Young Ireland” version of the literary and nationalistic 
movement inspired by the poet Thomas Davis in the 1840's. In fact, Butt's Home 
Government Association was spawned in the "false dawn” of Protestant na- 
tionalism following the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland in 1869. When 
Gladstone's "justice for Ireland” policy collapsed with the failure of the Land Act 
of 1870 to satisfy tenant right leaders, Irish confidence in Gladstone was shaken, 
and support for Home Rule increased. Butt's formula for an Irish nationalist 
movement called for uniting Tory Repealers, Liberal land reformers, and the 
Fenian-amnesty supporters into one party pledged only to vote for Home Rule for 
Ireland on a federal basis. Butt's scheme was unworkable, and Irish sectarian in- 
terests could not be reconciled in a single party. 

After the election of 1874 Butt was "the unquestioned leader of the Irish 
people," but by 1878 he was “an anachronistic survival" and "a barrier to the 
development of the national movement." Butt's support for Disraeli’s imperial- 
ism was repugnant to Irish nationalists. His vision of a united Irish nationalist 
party, including Protestant landowners, was pure fantasy. He never received the 
approval of the Catholic clergy or the loyalty of the tenant farmers. Although 
Thornley barely mentions it, Butt's reputation for dissipation and improvidence 
contributed to his downfall. Most important of all, however, there arose a na- 
tionalist leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, who adopted tactics Butt shunned to win 
publicity and popularity in Ireland. Parnell practiced obstruction in Parliament 
as a "stunt," willingly exploited sectarian issues, and ruthlessly enforced total 
obedience upon members of the Home Rule party. It was the un-Irish Parnell, with 
his icy demeanor and austere dignity, and not the convivial Butt, with his de- 
lightful anecdotes and greater intellect, who captured the hearts of the Irish peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, Butt awoke the spirit of constitutional nationalism in Ireland 
and paved the way for the party of Parnell. 


Ohio State University Joszez M. Hranon, Jr. 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Ernest John Knapton. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 359. $6.95.) 


JosePHINE has not lacked biographers; two score and more have depicted her 
troubled life. Many of the accounts have been of the “for” or "against" variety, 
covering absence of light with clouds of feeling. To such writings Professor Knap- 
ton gives us more than a valuable antidote. His reconstruction of the career of 
la bonne Josephine is a welcome and persuasive addition, reliable for his sure com- 
mand of the historical material and enjoyable in the reading for his empathy to- 
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ward an endearing woman whose defects and weaknesses were matched by many 
admirable traits. 

The giddy, ignorant, and inexperienced young Creole bride of Alexandre de 
Beauharnais survived the unhappiness and cares of an ill-fated marriage; survived, 
too, and not without staining her escutcheon, the difficult years of the Terror and 
post-lerror years; accommodated herself, now painfully, now happily, to her 
imperious lord and master, Napoleon, and to the obligations and responsibilities 
of her position as first lady of the state. At the end, after the sumptuous pomp of 
coronation, after years of fear that the Emperor would set her aside, after the 
mellow-sad years at her beloved Malmaison, Josephine remained what she had 
been all her life: kindly, generous, still extravagant, still irresponsible, still possessed 
of an irresistible charm and warmth to which Knapton’s pages pay their tribute. 

That the author's scholarship is that of a seasoned historian is hardly a surprise. 
Thoroughly at home with the period and earlier writings, he sets the personal 
story deftly in the larger setting of the seething era of the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic adventure. He dips into archival material, but he relies most heavily 
and effectively upon the carefully edited correspondence: the great body of 
Napoleon's letters to Josephine, and her voluminous letters to her family and 
friends. It is a pity and a mystery that her letters to him have disappeared. Gar- 
nering his data with care, sifting it discriminatingly, Knapton has put his profes- 
sional experience and understanding in the service of an orderly, lucid, and often 
moving story. 

For this contribution, not only historians will be indebted to him. If, in the 
main, the inclinations of the historian take precedence over the arts of the 
biographer, for he has not yielded to what must have been a standing temptation 
to employ literary artifice to heighten suspense and ring the changes on the drama- 
tic moments, nevertheless his study—for that it essentially is—has many of the at- 
tributes of biography. It illuminates Josephine's personality and traces her de- 
velopment with forebearance, compassion, and mature judgment. 


New York University Lzo GERsHOY 


LES ARMEES REVOLUTIONNAIRES: INSTRUMENT DE LA TERREUR 
DANS LES DÉPARTEMENTS, AVRIL 1793-FLOREAL AN Il. In two 
volumes. By Richard Cobb. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, VI® 
Section. Sciences économiques et sociales. Société et idéologies. First Series, 
Etudes, Number 2.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1961; 1963. Pp. viii, 364; 366-1017.) 


Coss’s book is a major contribution to the history of the French Revolution seen 
“from below” and in terms of city versus countryside. The armées révolution- 
naires were political armies of sans-culottes raised to terrorize internal enemies, 
to provision the cities and armed forces, and to propagandize the provinces. Cobb, 
an English historian, has been a familiar figure in some 150 French archives where 
he has studied the Parisian and 56 local armies with inexhaustible enthusiasm 
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since 1938. He modestly denies that his work is "definitive," but it comes so close 
— that it makes no difference. His long-awaited volumes will delight and exasperate 
his fellow specialists; Robespierrists, Catholics, Communists, Royalists, and others 
may be offended, but none will be bored. Cobb is an independent, though his ma- 
terials and protagonists are associated with the Soboul-Rudé "school" of his- 
toriography. 

In a thousand pages the composition and structure, activities, and dissolution 
of these paramilitary forces are treated in vivid detail. Though spontaneous in 
origin, they were soon "municipalized" and then employed as instruments of 
official repression against internal enemies of the republic. Concerning their politi- 
cal attitudes Cobb demonstrates that, except for a number of “Hébertist” officers 
they were loyal to the National Convention and obedient to its commissars and 
representatives and to the local authorities. The notion that Ronsin, général-en- 
chef of the Parisian armée révolutionnaire, planned to use his unit for an Héber- 
tist coup d'état against the Convention is rejected. Of diverse social origins, these 
civilians in uniform were predominantly artisans, shopkeepers, and small business- 
men. Many officers were former soldiers. Their most important and successful 
activities were keeping food and essential materials moving to the cities and mili- 
tary fronts and enforcing economic controls. Repression of rebels, refractory 
priests, and stubborn peasants was less effective and stimulated hostile reactions 
which contributed to the eventual dissolution of the armées by the Montagnard 
government. Punitive expeditions like Viton’s in Aveyron and "grand moyens" 
like the noyades of Nantes were spectacular but exceptional episodes limited to 
regions of royalist brigandage or civil war. Cobb is sympathetic but objective to- 
ward his révolutionnaires. However, his penchant for picaresque detail plus his 
impressionistic, nonanalytical technique convey an impression of drunkenness, 
disorder, and ineptitude. 

Cobb's colorful, richly textured, and carefully shaded pictures of the armées 
révolutionnaires's activities reveal various complex social, economic, political, and 
religious antagonisms that rent many French towns and villages during the Terror. 
The author presents much evidence of class conflicts, but he believes that many 
rural clashes derived from local rivalries and personal and family quarrels. He 
shows that such factors plus hostility to "étrangers" influenced relations of the 
rural population with detachments of urban révolutionnaires, particularly be- 
tween village sans-culottes and Parisians. Information is presented on religious 
loyalties, clerical agitation, and forced dechristianization. The last together with 
the power struggle between the Committee of Public Safety and other centralizing 
institutions of the National Convention on the one hand and various independent, 
popular organizations in Paris and elsewhere and numerous commissars in the 
departments to whom political authority had been delegated by deputies on mis- 
sion on the other contributed to the downfall of the sans-culottes armies. 

Although he concludes that “the actions of the armées révolutionnaires were 
above all spectacular and ephemeral” Cobb provides keen insights into the men- 
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failures: the perfecting of an essentially Spanish state, the addition of naval to 
military supremacy, the crushing of Spanish religious dissent, the contradictory 
fiscal measures and repeated bankruptcies, the eventual economic and psychologi- 
cal exhaustion of the Spanish people, and the great diplomatic and military deci- 
sions, sound at first but after 1580 increasingly imprudent and disastrous. He 
rghtly refuses to take Philip on his own terms as champion of the Counter 
Reformation, demonstrating how his conflicts with the papacy, attitude toward 
the Jesuits and the Tridentine decrees on episcopalism and Rome's appellate juris- 
diction, and dealings with the Low Countries and England reveal an Erastianism 
that identified religious interests with, and often subordinated them to, those of 
the Spanish monarchy. 

Lynch's inclination to view almost everything from the standpoint of its bearing 
upon the crown's authority, resources, and foreign commitments leads him at 
times to give insufficient attention to certain topics of broader national import. 
These include demographic changes, regional variations (Crown of Aragon terri- 
tories are discussed, but internal subdivisions within Castile largely neglected), 
aristocratic feuds lying behind political factionalism, converso influences, and in- 
tellectual and popular movements within the Church (though Church-state rela- _ 
tions are well handled). Conventional condemnation of latifundismo and the 
crown sponsored Mesta overlooks the role of small familial tenures in the Canta- 
brian-Pyrenean zone and of the small stockmen in the sheep industry. On the 
larger canvas, Spanish Italy seems unduly scanted, and the American colonies 
appear only as they affect the metropolis through trade, treasure imports, and de- 
fense questions; the consequence is an imbalance in favor of Northern Europe. 

This work does not supersede Merriman at various points, and, though more 
detailed, lacks something of the sparkling originality and stimulus of John El- 
liott’s recent Imperial Spain. But it is a very fine achievement, unquestionably the 
best over-all treatment of Spain and Spain's European Empire under the first two 
Habsburgs, and the succeeding volume can be awaited with keen anticipation. 


University of Virginia C. J. Bısuxo 


THE NETHERLANDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part Two, 
1648-1715. By Pieter Geyl. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. 399. 
$8.50.) 


In this book Professor Pieter Geyl continues his valuable study of the Netherlands. 
The story of the republic under Jan and Cornelis De Witt and their antagonism to 
the House of Orange is sympathetically presented. The years of greatness in the 
first half of the century turned to years of internal unrest, external stalemate in the 
naval wars with England, and alarm over the encroachment of Louis XIV on the 
Spanish Netherlands; they finally culminated in the murder of the De Witts. The 
complicated and often puzzling character of William IIT, stadholder of Holland 
and king of England, is well portrayed by the author. William's role in the life of 
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Holland and its temporary experience under the same ruler as England clearly 
shows, although William never forgot that he was a Dutchman, why by 1715 
Holland could no longer claim to be a first-rate power. Geyl is at his best in 
describing the political life of the Netherlands. 

The sections dealing with the activities of the Dutch East and West India 
Companies present a fair and objective picture of the role of these great enter- 
prises. Why the East India Company enjoyed far greater success than that of its 
West Indian counterpart is made clear. Geyl does not neglect the social, scientific, 
and literary activities of the people of both the north and south. The religious con- 
flicts and theological disputes that occupied so much of the thought of both reli- 
gious and political leaders in the last half of the seventeenth century are the most 
difficult sections of the book to understand and follow. The reader is in great 
danger of becoming lost in the Voétian and Cocceian points of view. 

The author relies heavily upon seventeenth-century materials and has made 
excellent use of the best available sources. Frequent quotations support his conclu- 
sions. It is sometimes difficult to remember that this work is really a continuation 
of his earlier book, The Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century, Part I, 1609- 
1648, and not a separate and distinct work. Frequently references are made to the 
first part and are essential for a clear understanding of the point being presented. 
This is sometimes disconcerting. The book's greatest weakness lies in the long, in- 
volved sentence structure, perhaps due to the translation from Dutch into English. 

This book is an example of high standards of academic history. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to the story of the Netherlands in the last years of their greatness 
and the beginning of their declining strength as a world power. 


Allegheny College PauL B. CARES 


VERNUNFT UND GESCHICHTE: DIE BEDEUTUNG DER DEUTSCHEN 
AKADEMIEN FÜR DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER GESCHICHTSWISSEN- 
SCHAFT IM SPATEN 18. JAHRHUNDERT. By Andreas Kraus. (Frei- 
burg: Herder. 1963. Pp. 575.) 


UnriL now the history of historiography has contained a major gap. No exten- 
sive study had been written on the research practices and results in the crucial 
decades that preceded the crystallization of scholarly methods in early nineteenth- 
century Germany. Historical thought in the eighteenth century has been widely 
explored, and Wilhelm Dilthey, Ernst Cassirer, and Friedrich Meinecke have 
destroyed the myth of the antihistorical century. But little attention has been paid 
to the actual history of scholarly historical research as distinct from historical 
thought or from the great historical syntheses. 

In over five hundred finely printed pages, Dr. Kraus has brought together the 
materials for such a history. Following Professor Butterfield's admonition, Kraus 
did not confine himself to "the few men of supreme genius," but surveyed and 
analyzed the work of dozens of lesser historians as well. Historical writing and 
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DAS HISTORISCHE SEMINAR DER RHEINISCHEN FRIEDRICH- 
WILHELMS-UNIVERSITAT ZU BONN: VORLAUFER—GRÜNDUNG 
—ENTWICKLUNG. EIN WEGSTÜCK DEUTSCHER UNIVERSITÄTS- 
GESCHICHTE. By Paul Egon Húbinger. With a contribution by Wilhelm 
Levison. [Bonner historische Forschungen, Number 20.] (Bonn: Ludwig 
Róhrscheid Verlag. 1963. Pp. xiv, 436. DM 28.) 


HUBINGER has expanded a centennial address into a fully documented account of 
the history seminar at Bonn University. It appears here preceded by Wilhelm Le- 
vison's earlier history of the seminar (1933). Portraits or photographs of deceased 
professors are interspersed throughout the text. Important correspondence and 
other documents not readily available elsewhere are presented in a series of 
forty-six appendixes. The final quarter of the volume consists of two long lists: 
one, a list of professors and lecturers, together with their dates of service in the 
seminar and the location of their graves if relevant and known; and the other, a 
list of doctoral dissertations written in history by the end of the seminar's first 
hundred years. 

Hübinger discerns two traditions that constitute a sort of polarity in the history 
of the seminar, both of which can be traced back to Ranke, though he was never a 
seminar member. Both remained true, each in its own fashion, to the Rankean 
conception of a "scientific history." But for all their common origin and their com- 
mon commitment, they diverged radically to produce within the seminar a polar 
tension that has both generated development and conditioned it. One of these 
traditions, that of political activism, which G. P. Gooch taught English-speaking 
historians to distrust by identifying it with the “Prussian School,” was manifested 
in the founder of the history seminar. Heinrich Karl Ludolf v. Sybel had studied 
under Ranke. Never renouncing his discipleship, he continued to profess the 
master's scientific ideals even after deep ethical concern had goaded him into hur- 
tling, with those ideals, down from heights of Rankean detachment into the pas- 
sions and turbulence of politics. Hübinger sees no inconsistency in this. Rather, he 
cites with obvious approval Sybel's belief that only "through living rapport with 
the present day can the historian gain the moral warmth out of which the past can 
blossom into new artistic being." Still, Sybel could be as categorical as Ranke in 
denouncing inclinations of the heart and demands of custom, which he deemed 
sources of error for a science whose only concern should be to discover truth. 
There was no conscious inconsistency in this, but there was naiveté perhaps. Con- 
vinced that rational comprehension was identical with objective knowledge, Sybel 
was incapable of examining or even of identifying his own hidden assumptions. If he 
had, Hübinger thinks he would have found, disguised there as objective truth, the 
shockingly subjective judgment form of what the English call the Whig interpre- 
tation of history. 

By all odds the greatest single determinant of the seminar's continuing charac- 
ter, Sybel continued to dominate it for a time even after his departure in 1875 to 
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become general director of the Prussian State Archives. A reaction, however, 
eventually set in against his activism. His successors, for the most part men of less 
personal force and passion, moved more and more toward the pole of selfless de- 
tachment, disinterestedness, ethical neutrality, toward Historismus, which is the 
second of the traditions that Hübinger discerns in the seminar’s history. Anxious 
to keep themselves receptive to everything that was historical and human, Sybel’s 
successors determined to purge their professional selves of all personal commit- 
ment except to scientific truth. Lest bias render them insensitive to the values of 
others, they reduced their own values to parity with the values they studied his- 
torically, only to see all values threaten to dissolve in relativistic lux. With but few 
exceptions, they viewed the burning issues of their day dispassionately. They pro- 
fessed indifference about outcomes and refused to become involved, right up to 
that moment when National Socialism battered down the walls of professional 
detachment and involved them willy-nilly in evils that could be neither dissolved 
relativistically nor ignored. 

Hübinger has but little to say about the years of the Nazi dictatorship; most of 
that is vague and ambiguous, though he seems to think that his university’s record 
may be clearer than most. But he is neither vague nor ambiguous about the shat- 
tered existence, both personal and professional, that was Hitler’s horrible bequest 
to those who survived. No more than anyone else in this postwar generation can 
the historian pretend to detachment, disinterestedness, ethical neutrality. His- 
torians know now, as Sybel did before them, that a historical science without 
ethical concern is an impossibility: an existential impossibility in the long run and, 
though Hübinger only hints at this, a catastrophic mistake in the short run. But 
historians know, too, that they cannot proceed as if Historismus had never poured 
its relativizing solvent. The historian's ethical concern can no longer be based, as 
Sybel's once was, upon the power state; nor can it be based upon the earlier En- 
lightenment conception of universal human reason. Rather, breaking new ground 
somehow in the tragically human, historical science must strive henceforth not 
merely to make men more intelligent—Hübinger seems to discern herein the 
failure of Historismus: it must strive to make them better. 


University of Oregon Lrovp R. SORENSON 


AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWÄRTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945, AUS 
DEM ARCHIV DES DEUTSCHEN AUSWÄRTIGEN AMTS. Series D, 
1937-1945. Volumes IX and X, DIE KRIEGSJAHRE. Part 2, 18. MÄRZ 
BIS 22. JUNI 1940; Part 3, 23. JUNI BIS 31. AUGUST 1940. (Frankfurt am 
Main: P. Keppler Verlag KG. 1962; 1963. Pp. Ixix, 614; lvii, 529.) 


Tue renewed publication of the original documents on German foreign relations 
in Series D (1937-1945) has been rightly welcomed with Volume VIII in this 
Review (LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 524). Volume IX appeared in 1962, Volume X, in 
1963; the materials have been available in English since 1956 and 1957 respectively. 
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systems’ duality and their cosmic framework. Bruno became a resolute adherent 
of the “Egyptian philosophy” that he considered to be the most ancient and pro- 
found, and in essence "nothing but astronomy." The influence of Cusanus and 
the pre-Socratics, of which much has been written, of Copernicus himself, are 
shown to be essentially refractions of the central theme. This allows the author to 
offer a new interpretation of Bruno's Copernicanism and to suggest that the dia- 
logue of Ash Wednesday is symbolic throughout. It is clear that Bruno's astronomy 
and mathematics had little to do with the real thing. They are, as Kepler was to 
say scornfully of Robert Fludd, “Mathematics more Hermetico.” Bruno's technical 
incompetence accounts for his involvement in Mordente's ludicrous paramathe- 
matics, which the author glosses over perhaps too kindly. But as far as Copernicus 
goes, it is a matter of creative misinterpretation to which Copernicus had lent 
himself by citing Hermes Trismegistus. The dazzling vision of an infinite 
universe of infinite worlds that Copernicus had not dared suggest does not belie 
his revolutionary initiative, but it goes far beyond any scientific thought to plunge 
through total animation into the great Hermetic synthesis. Science had only pro- 
vided the spark to ignite Bruno’s supercharged imagination. 

Much is done to clear up the relations of Bruno with the political intrigues of 
his times: in France, he was on the side of Henry HI and then of Navarre (later - 
Henry IV) against the Ligue. It is part of his general conciliatory attitude, for he 
was no sectarian, and at heart a true Catholic; he hated the controversies of 
theological “grammarians.” It was truly a “mad adventure” for him to cross over 
into Protestant England which had been through the Erasmian reform, "preaching 
a kind of Egyptian Counter-Reformation, prophesying a return to Egyptianism in 
which the religious difficulties will disappear in some new solution, preaching, too, 
a moral reform with emphasis on social good works." Yet his stay in England was 
the high noon of his production, thanks to the favor of Sir Philip Sidney and his 
circle. It was the moment of his best Italian works. The "Erioci Furori" is in 
itself a homage to the “diva Elizabetta,” and Yates suggests that it "reflects the cult 
of the Queen in the great revival of chivalry in her reign of which the Accession 
Day Tilts, in which the Knights presented shields with devices on them to 
Elizabeth, were a manifestation." The Accession Tilt imagery was formed at the 
Woodstock Entertainment of 1575, and it gives a key to many of Bruno's emblems 
or Imprese. This looks like an ingenious solution for a real puzzle. 

Another graver puzzle is the behavior of Bruno during his trial, and we may 
be on the way to solving it. His last hour appeal to the Pope for an interview may 
have looked like a nervous breakdown, but it was probably a desperate attempt to 
win over the Pope to his great reforming plans, to his suggested fusion of Cathol- 
icism and Hermetism, of which he considered himself the “Captain.” It may 
sound absurd, but there have been more attempts since, last by John XXIII, to 
reconcile Catholicism with Freemasonry of which Bruno must be considered one 
of the founders. Their common roots go deep. Bruno was still a reconciler, but he 
preferred death to recantation.. 
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I would finally raise some doubts that are not meant as a stricture on the 
author's admirable achievement, but deal with the larger issue of modern scholar- 
ship and its decisions. Once the scholar has examined those texts that the 
Renaissance imagined as rising from the unfathomed abyss of the past, and shown 
them as “late,” that is, a syncretistic assemblage of about the second century A.D., 
he considers the case closed. The prisca theologia stands as a collective delusion 
of the Renaissance mind. This begs the question. Do those initial texts have to be 
mere fabrications? Even to show the influence of the Timaeus is not the same as 
to show that those ideas were invented by Plato. The myth may be Plato's own, 
but certain elements in it can be shown to antedate historic Pythagoreanism. We 
may, for all we know, be facing undatable elements of a very real prisca theologia, 
as Plato himself implied. That whole complex of thought grew through the 
centuries, but its basic ideas may go far back and be "astronomic in essence" as 
Bruno and Kircher suggested. The puzzle remains. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY. By Shepard B. Clough. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 458. $10.00.) 


Paorzssog Clough’s work is one of the considerable number that, on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of Italy’s unification, have sought to present a 
balanced account of the first century of Italy’s existence as an economic unit. 
It does, however, assume a place of its own among these. As a foreigner Clough 
has readily been able to avoid taking sides in the historiographical and ideological 
polemic which in recent years has divided Italian scholars on the problems of the 
subject and has adhered to the method of empirical inquiry, aiming above all to 
ascertain and bring into coherence the numerous facts scattered among the most 
varied sources. A precise recognition of the point of departure, natural and histori- 
cal, in the economic development of Italy has permitted him to illuminate from 
the beginning the gravity of the problems and difficulties that the development had 
to overcome and has led him to concentrate his research on the processes that grad- 
ually allowed these difficulties to be surmounted. He emphasizes the importance that 
the processes of "forced saving" assumed in an agrarian economy whose capacity to 
save was very restricted while the inflow of capital from abroad was limited by 
the modest prospect of profitable returns from investments of capital in Italy. 
These processes of forced saving were imposed on the population in various ways 
to finance the considerable investments required to create fundamental “infrastruc- 
tures" and basic industries. Clough thus seized upon one of the fundamental 
characteristics of Italian economic development; he describes effectively and with 
a wealth of detail the importance that the first thirty-five years after unification, 
1861—1896, had in this respect. He thus goes beyond the negative position of other 
scholars, such as Gerschenkron, with the happy result of furnishing the back- 
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ground indispensable for an adequate historical explanation of the great “rush for- 
ward" of the twenty years that followed, which cannot otherwise be satisfactorily 
explained. To this is added a clear understanding of the basic conditions under 
which the forward rush took place. Clough definitely concludes that the effects of 
protectionism were advantageous to industrial development, while holding that, 
given the conditions of the times, it was a measure indispensable to agriculture. 
Therefore, with regard to the much-discussed functioning of the "mixed banking" 
system, he observes that basically it presented no greater inconveniences than those 
that were at the time lamented elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the author passes a severe judgment on the succeeding 
period, from the intervention in the First World War to 1945. If on some points— 
for example, in evaluating the intervention of 1915—he seems to underestimate the 
importance that "national greatness" had as a motive in the Italy that issued from 
the Risorgimento, there is no doubt that his judgment is fully justified. After the 
grave events of the First World War, the twenty-year Fascist experiment went 
through a series of diverse and conflicting moments from the "liberal" phase 
personified by Alberto de’ Stefani as Minister of Finance to a policy of increasing 
state intervention issuing in the attempt at autarchy, which the limitation of 
Italian resources from the very first deprived of any prospect of success. Fascism, 
furthermore, had no well-defined policy of economic development and never 
weighed the possibility that an increase of internal prosperity might constitute an 
alternative preferable to imperialism. This alternative prevailed in Italian policy 
after World War II and, sustained by moral factors that the author sums up as 
"the will" to economic progress, bas led to the great results of the years of "the 
miracle." Clough does not fail to point out that even in 1958 the Italian national 
income per capita was hardly three-sevenths of the French, but he justly notes that 
one is dealing with a development founded on bases that are substantially sound. 
This is an important observation in the difficult conjuncture through which the 
Italian economy is now passing. 

This work is rich in information on every aspect of the Italian economy. 
Thanks to this and to the author's uncommon capacity for expository synthesis, 
and to the modern criteria of interpretation and judgment by which he is guided, 
he has given us the complete economic history of united Italy that scholars have 
long awaited. It supplies a broad and balanced vision, far from the gross simplifi- 
cations that have disfigured Italian Marxist historiography and that too often, even 
in wellqualified circles, take the place of a serious knowledge of reality. 


Rome, Italy Rosario Romeo 


RUCH POLSKI NA WARMII, MAZURACH I POWIŚLU W LATACH 
1920-1939 [The Polish National Movement in Warmia, Mazury and along 
the Lower Part of the Vistula River 1920-1939]. By Wojciech Wrzesiński. 
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[Prace Instytutu Zachodniego, Number 34.] (Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 
1963. Pp. 436. Z1.70.) 


Tue author presents a detailed, chronological study of the efforts made by the 
Polish minority in East Prussia to maintain and develop Polish national con- 
sciousness in the period 1920-1939. The. territories in question were once under 
Polish rule, but the population had long been cut off from Polish cultural influence. 
Powiśle and Warmia had belonged to Poland from 1466 to 1772, while Mazury 
was ruled by the Teutonic Knights from the thirteenth century to 1525 and there- 
after by the Hohenzollern dukes of East Prussia until 1657 as a fief of the Polish 
crown. This long separation from Poland, the Polish-Soviet war, and German 
economic and political pressures led to majority votes for union with Germany in 
1920. Yet, a large Polish-speaking population estimated at about 500,000 inhabited 
these regions of East Prussia. Two maps illustrate the proportion of the Polish- 
speaking population in town and country. They are based on a Polish analysis of 
the Prussian school census of 1911. 

The impression given by Mr. Wrzesiúski's study is that the task of maintaining 
and expanding Polish national consciousness in these territories was almost hope- 
less. T'his was due not only to the systematic German violation of legal minority 
rights, the use of economic pressure and physical terror, but also to the peculiarities 
of the social structure, regional differences, and the inability of the Polish govern- 
ment to provide effective support. The greatest problem of all lay in the fact that 
for the largest Polish-speaking group, the Mazovians, the Polish language was part 
of the tradition of village life and was not linked with national consciousness. 
While there was great dissatisfaction among the Mazovians with the continuing 
discrimination in favor of ethnic Germans after the plebiscite, this feeling ex- 
pressed itself in separatist Mazurian organizations. Moreover, almost 40 per cent of 
this population worked in Westphalia, returning home to retire; the majority was 
Protestant; and the younger generation was almost completely Germanized. Most 
of the younger people entered the ranks of the Nazi party. 

Wrzesifiski, basing his study on the archives of the Hermatdienst, the Bund 
Deutscher Osten, Polish consular reports, and archives in Merseburg, traces the 
unequal struggle in great detail, revealing the methods of both sides. The Polish 
minority concentrated its efforts on schools and newspapers, and it is in these 
sectors that German repression was most brutal. When economic pressure did not 
suffice, teachers and parents were subjected to physical terror. The Heimatdienst 
and the Bund Deutscher Osten, founded in 1933, organized counteraction to the 
Polish movement. The early Nazi onslaught almost destroyed the existing Polish 
organizations but the Nonaggression Pact of 1934 allowed them to rebuild. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the leadership was very small and that the Mazovians 
in particular totally lacked a Polish-oriented intelligentsia meant that repressive 
measures were far more effective in East Prussia than in Upper Silesia. 

This painstakingly documented book is an excellent study of the Polish minor- 
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With a foreword by Philip E. Mosely. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1964. Pp. xviii, 792. $12.50.) 


In the early 1950's the United States Air Force sponsored a research program on 
Soviet irregular operations during the Second World War, based on Russian doc- 
uments originally captured on the eastern front and on German Army material 
such as situation reports and prisoner interrogations of antipartisan units. The 
findings of this project are now published in condensed and somewhat revised 
form. In an introductory chapter, which incorporates some postwar Russian ac- 
counts that have recently become available, John A. Armstrong sums up the 
political and military role of the partisans in Soviet strategy and evaluates their 
achievements in the occupied areas. The main body of the work consists of contri- 
butions by Armstrong, Álexander Dallin, Kurt DeWitt, Ralph Mavrogordato, 
Wilhelm Moll, Gerhard L. Weinberg, and Earl Ziemke. Analyses of the compo- 
sition, organization, and command structure of the partisan groups, their dealings 
with the civilian population, their intelligence functions, and the part played by 
air power in supporting and combating guerrillas are followed by five case studies 
that trace the fortunes of partisan bands in specific areas. 'The authors’ approach 
is historical; only occasionally does their reconstruction of the past slide into a ' 
discussion of present-day problems of irregular warfare, for example, in Wein- 
berg's speculations on the potential of air power in antiguerrilla operations or in 
the concluding paragraph of Armstrong's study of partisan defeats in the Dnieper 
bend region. An appendix prints translations of seventy-four Russian and German 
documents in whole or in part. 

The fragmentary nature of their sources and the heavy reliance on German 
material occasionally cause the contributors to resort to guesswork. They are more 
reliable on the German response to the partisans than on the partisans themselves. 
In particular, much remains to be learned about the workings of the higher polit- 
ical and military echelons that directed the guerrillas. This book, nevertheless, 
constitutes a solid advance in the exploration of an important and complex aspect 
of the war. The studies clearly bring out the great diversity of the partisan exper- 
ience, The success of the bands, that is, their temporary survival, depended not 
alone on the qualities of the leaders and on the training and morale of the men 
and women under their command, but also on the geographic, economic, and 
ethnographic characteristics of the area, the nearness to the front, the particular 
mission, and the intentions and capabilities of their opponents. The partisans 
fought in considerable isolation, but at times irregular and regular operations 
could be closely coordinated: on the central front one roving band supported the 
1944 summer offensive of the Red Army with thousands of attacks on German 
supply lines. Military functions and successes were, however, less significant than 
the partisans' political mission: the maintenance of the Soviet presence in the 
occupied territories, In the absence of the regular administration, the partisans 
continued to exert political control over the population by means of propaganda 
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and terror. Their task met with resistance while the invaders appeared victorious, 
but readiness to collaborate weakened when the German retreats began. Unwil- 
lingness to support a losing cause was deepened by the inept and brutal policies of 
the occupying authorities, which rendered any true collaboration between Slav 
and German out of the question. The Germans’ ideological and material inad- 
equacies were aggravated and exploited by the partisan bands. The very existence 
of the guerrillas could be read as a demonstration of the ideological cohesion of 
the Russian people; it was not the least of their achievements that their activities 
during the war facilitated the Soviets’ program of political reconstruction after 
1945. 


University of California, Davis PETER PARET 


THE SOVIET BLOC: UNITY AND CONFLICT. By Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 
[Russian Research Center Studies, Number 37. Center for International Af- 
fairs Studies, Number 1.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 470. $7.75.) 


Ir is probably accepted today by most, although by no means all, observers of 
Soviet affairs that the monolithic bloc of Communist states of Stalin's day has 
given way to a more loosely organized system in which various forms of auton- 
omy are practiced. This diversity is generally dated from the Polish and Hun- 
garian revolutions of 1956 and their respective aftermaths. Such an analysis 
unfortunately oversimplifies and, to some extent, belies the historical development 
of Communist control in East Europe. It is only when a complete historical 
analysis of the experience of East Europe under Communism is attempted that 
any meaningful analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet bloc is 
evident. Professor Brzezinski has attempted such an analysis in his study, and the 
results are most impressive. 

One of the problems of any assessment of East Europe, past or present, is that 
there really is no such area, save as a geographical expression. Except for specific 
instances, Rumanians generaly do not identify themselves with Bulgarians or 
Hungarians; Poles are usually not that concerned about Albanians; and, one 
might generalize, East Europeans do not see themselves as an identifiable group 
with mutual interests. The only bond of unity has been external force, be it from 
the Ottoman Empire, the Habsburgs, or the Red Army. Thus while unity has 
often been imposed from above, diversity has more often been the natural activity 
of the nationalities involved. Brzezinski has aptly grasped the national differences 
and explored the impact on national needs and pressures. 

On first view the author seems to have given a disproportionate amount of 
- attention to Poland, and, in view of current polemics in the Communist camp, an 
insufficient coverage of the Chinese situation. This is not necessarily a flaw. There 
is an obvious question as to whether Communist China ever belonged to a Soviet 
bloc, and, in any case, the events surrounding the Sino-Soviet dispute are not 
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indulging only sparingly in interpretation and generalization. It is, however, a very 
important book. When studied in the manner that its style demands, it reveals the 
shifts in power structure that gave the Sung period (960-1279) much of its 
political character, and that imparted the essential form to Chinese society and 
government in the whole later period of Chinese imperial history. 

The period of the Five Dynasties, from the ending of the T’ang epoch in 907 
to the accession of the Sung founder in 960, has been regarded as a backwash of 
Chinese history. Throughout the period China remained a cultural unity and was 
obsessed with the ideal of political reunification, but the internal structure of 
power had disintegrated into a militarized regionalism that defied attempts to 
achieve the larger integration. 'The important centers of power were in the north, 
close to the threatened boundaries with the nomadic steppe. Most important of the 
border peoples were the Sha-t'o Turks, allies of the declining T’ang state. Though 
in large part rapidly assimilating culturally, they nonetheless remained a politically 
divisive element; they controlled much of the military power in the north and 
were responsible for several of the dynastic efforts of the period. The Tanguts of 
the northwest were active, and the Khitan tribes from the northeast frontiers also 
invaded, in 947, to lay the foundation for their subsequent role in Chinese history 
as the Liao dynasty. Thus it was a period in which a confusion of internal and 
external forces spawned "Five Dynasties and Ten States,” to use the traditional 
Chinese designation of the era. Ánd because this confusion was proof to the tra- 
ditional historian that the era lacked value, it has remained relatively unstudied 
and inadequately understood. 

Professor Wang Gungwu has performed an outstanding task, bringing light 
into this tangled age and finding pattern underlying its surface confusion. His 
study, originally submitted as a doctoral thesis at the University of London, draws 
widely on Chinese traditional sources, on modern Chinese and Japanese scholar- 
ship, and on most of the limited Western scholarship that bears on the period 
(although he rather pointedly rejects W. Eberhard's sociological studies, especially 
his Conquerors and Rulers). He quite properly begins his account with the rebel- 
lon of Huang Ch'ao (875-884) and with an analysis of the system of military 
governorships (chieh tu shih) in the last three reigns of the T'ang dynasty. And 
although we. might wish he had carried the study further in time, he can justify 
his selection of the Khitan invasions of 947-950 as the terminal point of his 
detailed account, thus excluding the last of the Five Dynasties, And the culmina- 
tion of the developments he is studying is reached only in the institutional 
adaptations of the first two reigns of the Sung (960—998). 

Thus this study focuses on the first half of the troubled century of transition 
from "medieval" T'ang to "modern" Sung (to use designations that Wang has 
avoided). But in the period dealt with here in detail, we are enabled to understand 
more clearly the developing pattern of the new power structure that prefigured all 
of subsequent Chinese history. The essential elements of the story are the eradica- 
tion of late T'ang eunuch power and the development of palace commissioners to 
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fill the vacuum, the rise of literati bureaucrats to replace the disappearing 
aristocratic officialdom, and what Wang describes as the transformation of the 
system of military governorships into an aspect of the central authority, accom- 
panied by a general reorganization of provincial administration. In delineating 
these shifts and changes, the author has contributed greatly to our awareness of 
the cumulative growth and the continuity of institutional history. The book is 
replete with tables, maps, and lists and is fully documented. It concludes with 
fifty pages of appendixes, bibliographies, and index. Perhaps it lacks most seriously 
a summary discussion, interpreting the meaning of its specific subject matter in 
relation to the larger scope of Chinese history. But one suspects that the author 
has put this task aside until his own researches have gone further. Students of 
China have long awaited a historian of this period; they will be glad to anticipate 
forthcoming works from this scholar. 


Princeton University F. W, More 


TOA SHI KENKYU: MANSHU HEN [Studies on the History of Far East: 
Manchuria]. By Sei Wada. [The Töyö Bunko Publications, Series A, Num- 
ber 37.] (Tokyo: Töyö Bunko. 1955. Pp. 674, 16, 12.) 

TOA SHI KENKYU: MOKO HEN [Studies on the History of Far East: 
Mongolia]. By Ses Wada. [The Töyö Bunko Publications, Series A, Num- 
ber 42.] (Tokyo: Töyö Bunko. 1959. Pp. 938, 34, 18.) 


THEsE two volumes contain thirty-five monographs representing the author's long 
academic career. Wada (1890-1963) was a foremost authority on Manchurian and 
Mongolian history, in particular of the Ming period. He was also a well-known 
collector of rare. Chinese documents, which formed a basis of the valuable Tóyó 
Bunko (Oriental Library) holdings. Starting out as a student of Kurachi Shiratori 
at Tokyo Imperial University, he joined its faculty in 1922, remaining there until 
I951. lt is estimated that he trained nearly four hundred students of Chinese 
history. This was five times the number of students at the university who 
specialized in Oriental history between 1888 and 1926. Wada thus became a 
Sinologist just when the study of China was attracting more and better students. 

It is no exaggeration to say, therefore, that the author was a founder of 
present-day Sinology in Japan. His monographs are thus an interesting index of 
the type of education that many leading China specialists of today have experi- 
enced. Wada's approach is essentially textual, concerned with elucidation of names 
and terms that appear in documents. He is especially interested in what he calls 
historical geography and in investigating the location of areas mentioned in the 
sources. Through carefully comparing various texts he tries to find out the actual 
location, for example, of a Korean province administered by the Han Empire or 
of the region from which Nurhachi's ancestors are said to have originated. After 
posing such a problem, the author proceeds to examine the existing solutions, often 
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finds them inadequate, advances his own solution based on fresh reading of the 
sources, mentions possible contradictions that may arise between his new 
solution and other relevant data, further analyzes these problems, and if possible 
makes a field trip to verify his hypothesis. On the whole Wada shies away from 
anthropological, sociological, or psychological approaches, and he is not concerned 
with offering sweeping generalizations. Such an attitude still seems representative 
of at least part of Japanese Sinology today. 

These monographs, however, are not merely specialized studies on technical 
subjects. For those willing to generalize, they offer much documentation that can 
be utilized. One notices, for example, that these studies all concern the expansion, 
consolidation, and contraction of the Chinese Empire. 'They present valuable data 
on the limits of imperial administration, modes of governing distant provinces, 
population movement, transportation systems, frontier defense, interaction between 
different peoples, and symptoms of disunion. In other words, the author offers a 
documentary history of Chinese imperialism, primarily under the Ming but on 
occasion going back to the Han dynasty. These volumes are useful in determining 
how a Chinese empire of the past expanded and dealt with internal rebellions and 
external threat, how the Chinese system differed from the Roman system, and how 
present-day Chinese imperialism deviates from the historical pattern. Students of 
Chinese history, and of comparative politics and international relations, must be 
grateful to the Toyo Bunko for assembling and publishing these studies, 


Harvard University AKIRA IrıyE 


AN INSTANCE OF TREASON: OZAKI HOTSUMI AND THE SORGE 
SPY RING. By Chalmers Johnson. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1964. Pp. 278. $6.50.) 


Tus biography of Hotsumi Ozaki—a highly respected Japanese journalist and 
government adviser on China, who was also a Communist and a spy for the 
Soviet Union—is an interesting one. The author anticipated that his effort to 
construct Ozaki's "private vision" should provide insight into the intellectual life 
of prewar Japan, and perhaps into the problem of "political action by committed 
intellectuals everywhere." Only to a degree is this accomplished, limited in reality 
to Ozaki. 

The book purports to be the first complete account in English of the Sorge spy 
case, which is characterized as the "most brilliantly successful espionage operation 
of the twentieth century." It also appears to be a rebuttal against the other princi- 
pal book on this subject (Willoughby, Shanghai Conspiracy, The Sorge Spy Ring 
[1952]). 

Johnson has done prodigious research, and without aid of such a bountiful 
staff as Willoughby enjoyed, but he has fallen victim to the same error as Wil- 
loughby in apparently unreserved acceptance of any evidence favoring his case and 
avoidance of any that does not. He seems to accept without question the Japanese 
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assurance that pertinent records were destroyed in air raids—" only fragments 
that were in the personal possession of Yoshikawa have survived"— while noting 
without wonder that comparable records *have been discovered in Japan" and that 
these are to be published during 1964. 

Ás anyone who was with the US Strategic Bombing Survey or other postwar 
services in Japan knows, "destruction in air raids" was a standard Japanese 
euphemism to conceal the existence of documents, and in many cases such docu- 
ments eventually came to light. The "fragments" in the possession of Yoshikawa 
(chief prosecutor in the Sorge trials) are surely what he and the Japanese govern- 
ment decided to make public. 

The author's conclusions as to whether Ozaki and Sorge were tortured while 
in police custody are open to question. Certainly Ozaki's friends could have done 
little to protect him from police duress in wartime Japan. 'The analogy of Sorge 
with T. E. Lawrence as intellectual adventurers may not be farfetched, but it 
must be clearly limited, since no one has ever even hinted that Sorge was homo- 
sexual. Since Bunshiro Suzuki died in February 1951, it is curious to cite his 
remembrances in the present tense in 1964. The Soviets finally acknowledged 
Sorge to have been their spy in a Pravda article dated September 4, 1964. 

It would be interesting to know the identity of others in Sorge's spy ring, es- 
pecially that most important "first confidant" whom he identified in 1941 simply 
as "Wang," and whom Johnson presumes to have been Chinese. The name could 
easily have been a cover; perhaps for someone of far greater public import and 
note than Hotsumi Ozaki. 

Some oflerings of Romanized clauses in Japanese appear gratuitous (as, “a 
right-wing adventurer” [uyoku rónin]), and the use of the Japanese sequence of 
Japanese personal names not only seems unreasoned, but is unnecessary and some- 
times confusing (even to one familiar with that language). 

This book is either naive or severely prejudiced in labeling Sorge's spy ring as 
"the most fantastically successful espionage operation of World War IL" Many 
other divulged espionage operations were at least as successful in their missions, 
and more successful in not suffering untimely exposure. 

Sorge's real influence, and thus the importance of his spy ring and its members, 
still cannot be measured. It has been said that Sorge influenced Japan to strike 
south rather than against the Soviet Union, but, whatever Japan's ultimate plan, it 
needed the raw materials from the south and had to risk war with the United 
States to get them. These deductions were made by Hector C. Bywater (Seapower 
in the Pacific) as early as 1921. 

There are very few errors in translation and transliteration, and these are 
readily forgivable compared with the many noted in the Willoughby book. We 
are grateful to Johnson for providing balance against Willoughby's volume. Truth 
probably lies somewhere between the two versions. 


Washington, D. C. Rocer PINEAU 
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AMERICAN GROWTH AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: A STUDY 
OF THE LONG SWING. By Jeffrey G. Williamson. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. xviii, 298. $7.50.) 


Tus book was written for economists and economic historians, not for historians 
in general, but the last group will gather from it that the potential usefulness of 
economic theory, to historians, has been increasing since World War I, as national 
and international experiences with economic and political change have inspired 
more vigorous efforts to explain causes and effects. Some specialists in economic 
theory have concluded that the most fruitful theorizing depends on conjunction 
of conceptual continuities with meaningful application to contemporary problems. 
Searching for such "meaningful application to contemporary problems," every 
important postwar government has placed economic planning on its agenda and 
economic planners at its council tables. Attempting "fruitful theorizing," econ- 
omists have especially essayed concepts of America's “continuities,” largely because 
of its recent predominant influence. 

There has emerged a fairly general consensus that America's phenomenal 
long-term growth has been punctuated by short-term business cycles of around 
four years average duration and “Kuznets” long swings of around twenty 
years; of the latter there were five in the nineteenth century and two more before 
1939. Economists have studied intensively the periods of acceleration and decelera- 
tion, trying to calculate the timing and rates of change in economic factors, mean- 
while accumulating much statistical research, often generously circulated in the 
form of unpublished manuscripts. Of late, America's balance of payments difficul- 
ties have polarized activities. 

All this has provided materials and impetus for Williamson's amplified doctoral 
dissertation, directed by Moses Abramowitz, notable for his sense of history and 
his analyses of long swings. Ávoiding outright endorsement of the long swing as 
an explanation of internal development or as a self-generating phenomenon (points 
on which opinions differ), Williamson develops the relationship between Amer- 
ica's pace of growth and the movement of goods, gold, and capital over the bor- 
ders, 1820-1913. He finds that the long swing in the pace of real domestic devel- 
opment was the major cause of fluctuations in both net capital flows and the 
trade balance. On the upswing of a Kuznets cycle the demand for goods ulti- 
mately worsened the trade balance, inducing dollar scarcity; meanwhile rapid 
growth generated securities (largely financing transportation and other construc- 
tion development) purchased by foreigners, who thereby converted the potential 
increase in the balance of payments deficit into a balance of payments improve- 
ment. Conversely, on the downswing of a Kuznets cycle the fall in the American 
demand for goods ultimately improved the trade balance, generating dollar sur- 
plus, while foreign investors withdrew, worsening the balance of payments. In 
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closing he suggests that current planners look to history, lest overconcern for 
the balance of payments deficit perpetuate a long-run dollar problem. This is 
Williamson's historical analysis abbreviated to oversimplified terms. He fortifies 
it with sixty-nine tables and thirty-seven charts. I think he pretty well makes his 


casc. 


University of Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHors 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1607-1763. By Clarence L. Ver Steeg. [The Mak- 
ing of America.] (New York: Hill and Wang. 1964. Pp. vi, 342. $5.00.) 


Wonxs commissioned for a series too often rehash the author's earlier productions, 
but in this case Clarence Ver Steeg has written an entirely fresh study. It is a very 
interesting one, which incorporates late scholarly research and contains many 
new ideas. As David Donald says in the foreword, Ver Steeg has drawn upon 
the insights of social psychology, sociology, and other social sciences. Since this is a 
current trend, this work may be regarded as indicative of a tendency in historical 
writing. 

Although highly interpretive, the book presents a broad coverage and cannot 
be reduced to a single thesis or orientation. Fully a fourth of it is devoted to reli- 
gious, cultural, and intellectual matters, and these chapters are its strong point. 
Political ideas are neglected, possibly in order to avoid writing colonial history 
from the viewpoint of the Revolution. For the same reason, perhaps, Anglo- 
American differences are not emphasized. It is noteworthy that Ver Steeg does 
not succumb to the kind of revisionism that would deny the class structure of 
colonial society. Acknowledging late re-estimates of the extent of suffrage, he 
distinguishes between the right to vote and popular rule. While he admits a high 
degree of mobility in colonial society, the rise of a native elite and its consolidation 
of political and economic power are among his main themes. 

Most illustrative of current trends in historical writing is the resolute avoid- 
ance of any emphasis upon class or sectional interests as determinants. The 
Tawney-Weber thesis has completely dropped out of the treatment of Puritanism; 
neither in England nor in Ámerica is Puritanism linked with social class. The vi- 
cissitudes of the Puritan experiment in seventeenth-century Massachusetts are 
ascribed to religious motivation. And although Ver Steeg declares that the Tur- 
ner thesis holds for the first American West, sectional differences hardly enter into 
his description of government, politics, society, or the course of events, He manages 
in fact to deal with a whole range of subjects that imply a diversity of social or 
economic interest without taking any particular note of sectional or class differ- 
ences. Sometimes this is accomplished by omission, as, for example, by not discuss- 
ing the eighteenth-century migration into the middle and southern back coun- 
try or by ignoring the events preceding the Conestoga massacre. 

More interesting, however, is his attempt to rise above material conflicts by 
couching explanations in psychological terms. One of the book's more novel 
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rington, and Robert Palmer for his wisdom, his realistic grasp of the forces that 
popular sovereignty had unleashed, and his often accurate prognostications. It 
would, I believe, be a mistake to range Handler with those who have taken Adams 
at face value, as the political theorist of great sagacity that he believed himself 
to be. 

Handler, borrowing, as he admits, from Louis Hartz, presses the thesis that 
Adams was a far less penetrating critic of the French liberals of 1789 than he 
might have been because he constantly imposed American conditions and cate- 
gories upon Europe, while at the same time, as it suited his purpose, he imposed 
European categories upon the United States. Adams, Handler believes, came close 
to denying the universal validity of liberty. Rather, he was prone to view it as an 
almost exclusive possession of Anglo-Americans, the elect of the eighteenth-century 
revolutionary epoch. Like many American statesmen since, Adams insisted that 
other nations would not enjoy the fruits of liberty until and unless they imitated 
the American model; stressing the uniqueness of American conditions, he all but 
despaired over attempts to follow the design of 1776. The author believes that 
there is more than one road to heaven and that what makes a study of John 
Adams’ denial of this pertinent is our continuing insistence that the rest of the 
world adopt our ways and our institutions when it is all too apparent that social, 
economic, and political realities prevent imitation. 

Basically, Handler is concerned with the dialogue between Adams, the constitu- 
tional mechanic, and the French liberals who criticized the constitutions adopted 
by Americans in what they believed was a slavish and potentially dangerous 
imitation of Britain. The author has carefully studied the Defence and the Dis- 
courses. His chapter on Adams’ political science is an admirable critique, cer- 
tain to be of value to students of American government. He concludes, rightly, 
that Adams was a liberal and not a Burkean conservative, but a liberal who was 
obsessed with the Newtonian system, the merits of which he believed universal his- 
tory proved. Unfortunately, in this view, most of what Adams had to say was 
largely irrelevant. 

Space limitation permits only a suggestion of the problems raised by Handler 
and of the adverse criticisms that ought to be made. First, to conclude, after what 
is in large measure a rather devastating review of the man's major works, that 
Adams is still to be regarded as a significant political analyst seems unmerited. 
Second, the author has overlooked a body of scholarly work dealing both with 
the Nationalists and the Antifederalists that would temper considerably his con- 
tention that real tensions of an ideological nature did not exist in American society 
at the time that Adams wrote; this is extremely important if it was his major ob- 
jective to influence American behavior rather than to score points in an interna- 
tional debate. 


Wabash College STEPHEN G. Kurtz 
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THE WAR FOR AMERICA, 1775-1783. By Piers Mackesy. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xx, 565. $10.00.) 


ALTHOUGH studies of the British side of the American War of Independence are 
scarcely unique, 1964 has witnessed a significant outpouring of writings in that 
field: Gerald S. Brown’s account of Lord George Germain as Colonial Secretary, 
William B. Willcox’s biography of Sir Henry Clinton, and Piers Mackesy's The 
War for America, which concerns us here. Mackesy, a fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, set for himself the imposing task of writing a comprehensive book about 
British "strategy and leadership" in a war that ultimately assumed world-wide 
dimensions. He maintains correctly that the military effort of the North ministry 
must be examined within the context of eighteenth-century political and adminis- 
trative machinery. Here is still another instance of the increasing tendency to 
remove military history from the narrow confines of battlefield operations and 
to place it within the framework of society as a whole. The author's research in 
manuscript sources is impressive. The voluminous colonial, Admiralty, and War 
Office collections in the Public Record Office, though long available for investiga- 
tion, have seldon been mined so effectively. The result is an important book that 
no serious student of the War of Independence can afford to neglect. 

Older histories, drawing heavily on hostile sources like the Annual Register 
and Horace Walpole's memoirs, portrayed an incompetent Germain as Colonial 
Secretary, a lethargic Sandwich at the Admiralty, and, in general, a ministry 
dictating every maneuver of the war in total ignorance of American conditions. 
In contrast, Mackesy offers British leaders a full measure of sympathy. Their task 
was to maintain nearly sixty thousand soldiers throughout the Empire, "most of 
them in a hostile country: a feat never paralleled in the past, and in relative terms 
never attempted again by any power until the twentieth century." Unlike the 
Seven Years War, Britain fought its Bourbon enemies without European allies. 
After Lexington and Concord, moreover, the country was divided and lacked a 
leader of Pitt's towering stature. To be sure, there was much administrative in- 
efficiency resulting from departmental friction over transports, supplies, and other 
matters. But the machinery was not North's creation. It had been used in the 
previous war, and then, too, it had produced some of the obstacles encountered be- 
tween 1775 and 1783. So runs the author's theme, and he makes the valid point 
that even Pitt would have experienced serious trouble directing a struggle far more 
difficult than the Seven Years’ War. 

The general approach of this book is unquestionably sound, but inevitably 
historians will differ over the treatment of men and events in a major war that 
lasted eight years. It can no longer be denied that Germain possessed energy and 
some ability; his achievements in dispatching and equipping General William 
Howe's army in 1776 were praiseworthy indeed. One gets the impression, how- 
ever, that the author is too inclined to defend Germain at almost every turn. For 
instance, Germain is absolved of any responsibility for the Saratoga disaster. Cer- 
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a precursor of Freud. As for Dix, he absolves her of charges that she was merely 
interested in the establishment of custodial care for the insane. Her views, he 
shows, “resembled those of most psychiatrists of her day... . She wanted to estab- 
lish therapeutic hospitals, not places of custody. . . . It was the state legislatures that 
did not provide the funds and legislation. . . ." 

Dain has made a special effort to relate his subject to general developments 
and concepts because he believes that "much of American psychiatric thought had 
its origin outside of medicine." So great, indeed, was the inclination of psychia- 
trists to accept the "prejudices of their socio-economic class" that “at times they ab- 
` ‘dicated a scientific approach for a religious or moralistic one." Pursuing his pur- 
pose of showing how various concepts as well as social and economic trends in- 
Auenced American psychiatric ideas, he points out that "the shift from pessimism 
to optimism about the curability of insanity and from emphasis on somatic to 
psychological forms of treatment coincided with the spirit of reform and human- 
itarianism in Western Europe and the United States.” The later decline in empha- 
sis on psychological aspects of psychosis and its treatment resulted, he concludes, 
partly from "the desire of psychiatrists to make their specialty as objective as 
the more advanced sciences of physics or chemistry." The social historian will 
perhaps regret that the author did not develop these trends more fully, particularly 
the relationship of his own subject to reform movements of the prewar period. 
One might wonder, also, why greater consideration was not given to the possible 
influence upon attitudes toward psychosis that might have been exerted by the in- 
creasing use of the temporary insanity plea in Ámerican courts. Both Deutsch 
and Dain neglect to mention its first successful American use in the sensationally 
reported Daniel E. Sickles trial of 1857. l 

The book, nevertheless, is a unique contribution; historians have much to gain 
from such mining of the rich materials in the psychiatric field. It may be hoped 
that there will be other similar and perhaps even more broadly conceived studies. 


Montgomery Junior College | Mary R. Dzanine 


THE HOLY SEE AND THE NASCENT CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE 
WESTERN STATES, 1826-1850. By Robert Frederick Trisco. [Analecta 
Gregoriana, Volume CXXV. Series Facultatis Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Section - 
B, Number 21.] (Rome: Gregorian University Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 408. $5.90.) 


Rome prohibits historians from using manuscripts in its archives until a century 
has passed, and American church historians have, in any case, been preoccupied 
with the uniquely American aspects of Catholic life. As a result, Father Trisco is the 
first to make extensive use of the records of the Congregatio de propaganda fide, 
the section of the Curia primarily responsible, till 1908, for American affairs. He 
confines his attention to the years between the creation of the diocese of St. Louis 
(the third trans-Allegheny diocese) and 1850, when the creation of the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis marked the transition to more or less normal ecclesiastical 
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government in the Middle West. Most of the Propaganda records, apparently, con- 
sist of correspondence from American bishops, priests, and occasional laymen, to- 
gether with replies from Rome; reports of the discussions and actions of the 
Congregatio seem to be rather succinct. Trisco cannot, therefore, contribute much 
on the inner workings of the Propaganda, but he succeeds excellently in illuminat- 
ing the situations in which its interventions were sought or proffered. His account 
should interest not only students of Catholic history, but also those concerned with 
ways in which a central bureaucratic agency affects developments around the 
world. (Sargent Shriver, for example, might find it a suggestive book.) 

The author shows the handicaps Propaganda labored under: few of its advisers? * 
knew much about the Middle West; the reports with which it had to deal were al- 
most always ex parte, and sometimes flat distortions; communication was so poor 
that even had the Congregatio been efficiency itself, delays of a year would have 
been almost inevitable. Furthermore, Roman officials had difficulty recognizing the 
nature of Church growth in America; Propaganda seems to have thought instinc- 
tively of Indians and the handful of whites long resident in an area and to have 
regarded with considerable skepticism the probability of large-scale immigra- 
tion. Of course, Rome might have followed a bolder, more entrepreneurial policy 
had the Church not been short of priests and money. 

Most of Propaganda’s time was spent on the establishment of dioceses, the 
appointment of bishops, the assignment of priests, and the channeling of ma- 
terial aid to the areas of greatest need. Trisco candidly evaluates the wisdom and 
folly, the shrewdness and occasional perversity of Propaganda’s decisions. The 
reader must conclude from his analysis that, in general, Propaganda was too 
benignly wise to try to impose any very strict, rationalized supervision. It seems, 
instead, to have been content with exercising a final bureaucratic check upon im- 
portunate haste or overweening ambition. The reader is also struck by the nearly 
universal obedience (if not quite docility) with which the clergy in the Middle 
West accepted the decisions that Rome made. In an era when the public law and 
the private ethos encouraged “the dissidence of dissent,” this disposition gave the 
Catholic Church an advantage that no other agency for the redemption of the Mid- 
dle West enjoyed. 


Columbia University Roserr D. Cross 


AND TYLER TOO: A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN AND JULIA GARDINER 
TYLER. By Robert Seager II. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1963. Pp. xvii, 681. $12.50.) 


By the time one wades through the complicated social, economic, and personal af- 
fairs of the multitudinous children, in-laws, and near relatives of John and Julia 
Gardiner Tyler, he is apt to concede the accuracy of the title of this six-hundred- 
page encyclopedic biography. In these pages, however, Tyler comes out consider- 
ably more than "the last half of a slogan," emerging as a thoroughly gracious, 
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dignifed, and charming champion of the paternalistic oligarchy of tidewater 
gentlemen already outmoded by King Numbers before his administration began. 
Furthermore, a temporary immersion in the social world of New York, Washing- 
ton, and Virginia, as seen through the eyes of one of the great belles of the nine- 
teenth century, is a delightful and rewarding experience in itself. With a deftness 
in phraseology and a willingness to touch an occasional exposed nerve, Professor 
Seager guides us painlessly through thousands of family letters to re-create in dis- 
tinguished fashion an almost forgotten era. 

Twenty-nine years happily married to his first wife, John Tyler at fifty-four 
took a bride thirty years (and a mother-in-law nine years) his junior, to become in 
time as understanding a father to his second brood of seven children as he was to 
his first. Perhaps his secret was the indulgence of Julia’s every wish and fancy, 
however expensive. She could spend a hundred acres of wheat on a single costume 
without batting an eye, and to bim the success of her last entertainment as first 
lady was almost as important as the annexation of Texas. A capable, cautious 
farmer, Tyler nevertheless ran “Sherwood Forest” as a carefree, prosperous planta- 
tion where good hunting, good humor, and social sophistication prevailed. And 
yet economic existence was a marginal proposition, with Tyler usually in finan- 
cial trouble, though he never missed a payment nor was he ever denied a loan. He 
preached and practiced religious toleration and believed in a benevolent slavery, 
though not on the basis of moral good. 

Dwarfed by Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Douglas, Webster, and Lincoln, Tyler 
held his own with Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan. He had no rapport 
with the masses; in fact, he feared the potential power of the people. Vice-Presi- 
dent by default and President by accident, Tyler stuck to his beliefs when it was 
clear they meant political suicide and historical obscurity, which he desperately 
wanted to avoid. Still, he departed from strict construction to recommend annexa- 
tion of Texas by joint resolution and had sense enough to see that the main hope 
of avoiding civil war lay in the ability of the Democrats to maintain unity across 
sectional lines. To him in 1856 "the great game is the Union, and with Pennsyl- 
vania sound, the Union is safe." Nationalist and moderate but shocked by John 
Brown, 'Tyler made a last doomed effort to save the Union at the 1861 peace con- 
vention before he turned extremist to help take Virginia into the Confederacy. 
Seager makes no claim of statesmanship. 

Though in rejoinder to the Duchess of Sutherland, Julia penned a spirited 
defense of slavery, she remained naive and superficial politically. But it is not dif- 
ficult to believe that Calhoun "repeated verses" to her. Nor that to Julia, as to all 
the Gardiners, money and social position were the measure of all worth. She 
and they were quite willing to use the presidency as an instrument in their matri- 
monial wars, to keep their gentlemen in federal jobs, or even to exploit her hus- 
band's franking privilege. To Julia flattery was "the very fountain of her emo- 
tional strength and happiness.” Yet when the time came, Tyler’s widow exhibited 
the stamina of Scarlet O'Hara. She ran cotton through the blockade for specula- 
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tion and bought Confederate bonds with the proceeds. As a noted copperhead 
after her removal to Long Island, she pushed McClellan for the presidency. After 
the war she experimented with white labor at "Sherwood Forest," and during 
Reconstruction and agricultural depression she waged a grim and successful fight 
to retain her land. She joined the Catholic Church and campaigned strenuously 
for a federal pension. To the last, Julia Gardiner Tyler remained a fascinating 
woman who knew what she wanted and how to get it. 


University of Mississippi James W. SILVER 


PROLOGUE TO CONFLICT: THE CRISIS AND COMPROMISE OF 1850. 
By Holman Hamilton. ([Lexington:] University of Kentucky Press. 1964. 
Pp. viii, 236. $5.00.) | 


Tre history of the Compromise of 1850 has been recounted many times, but 
intensive exploration of the process of its enactment and the complexity of the 
forces behind it has been lacking. This is true regarding legislation generally. The 
pattern of the history of this episode was set many years ago by Von Holst and 
Rhodes along relatively simple lines, but, despite its general acceptance, it began 
to be questioned by Hodder and Sioussat early in the century. 

Hamilton has made a thorough recanvass of the whole problem. He has re- 
read the entire Congressional Globe account in the light of new evidence contained 
in large amounts of manuscript and newpaper material together with second- 
ary works made available since the early historians wrote. In the course of this 
work and of his preparation of a comprehensive biography of President Zachary 
Taylor, the author has demonstrated how ineffective the old giants in the Sen- 
ate and the Whigs in general really were. He has also faced the most difficult task 
of explaining the intricacies of the legislative process in the House. Most novel 
has been his meticulous analysis of the activities of the lobby. 

Despite the victory of Taylor in the election of 1848 the Whigs had lost Con- 
gress and were unable to control legislation. The Thirty-first Congress was in fact 
a body with an unusual number of members, young and new to Washington, who 
were neither willing to be directed by their elders nor wise through their own 
experience. After months of fumbling, certain expert Democratic veterans took 
over. “They fought a battle over two formulas of compromise, the 36° 30” line ex- 
tended to the coast or what was to be called popular sovereignty, and settled on 
the latter. We learn again the lesson taught by Harmon and Milton of Douglas 
leadership to which is added the neglected part played by the House Democratic 
control group of Cobb, Bayly, Boyd, and McClernand. 

The most original feature of the study is the story of the lobby work. Within 
the compromise complex was a proposal to create a fund of ten million dollars to 
reimburse the holders of the Texas debt. Simultaneously devised and consum- 
mated was a land subsidy for a Great Lakes to Gulf railroad. Constant and tire- 
less in lobby activity was the banker, W. W. Corcoran. Hamilton has searched the 
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Treasury records and tells what they reveal about the holders of the Texas debt 
who were reimbursed, a number of them men of political significance. From these 
data he moves into the realm of hypothesis. He analyzes the numerous roll calls 
in both houses and points out some peculiarities of voting when crucial points 
were decided by margins of two or three. How much did certain operators 
use the hope of Texas or railroad profits to influence crucial votes, and, if so, who 
were so moved? Was Corcoran the chief operator? While specific proofs of lobby 
influence on individuals so far cannot be adduced, nevertheless an atmosphere 
has been convincingly re-created, an atmosphere too well understood today. Who 
won? At first the Democratic establishment and certain speculative interests did; 
armed conflict was postponed ten years. But events were soon to demonstrate that 
the popular sovereignty formula had only limited usefulness; the final con- 
flict was not to be prevented by compromise. i 

Hamilton has performed a huge task valiantly. Though he has not succeeded 
as completely as he would have liked, we now have what we never had before, a 
comprehensive analysis that more nearly defines the complex limits of the problem 
of this intricate legislative episode. The author has added much to our scanty 
knowledge of the process of federal lawmaking. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NircHoLs 


SWORD AND OLIVE BRANCH: OLIVER OTIS HOWARD. By John 4. 
Carpenter. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 379. 
$6.00.) 


Ir is astonishing that in these days of intense interest in Civil War figures, great 
and small, we have not until now had a modern biography of General O. O. 
Howard. After all, Howard not only participated in some of the most impor- 
tant battles of the war, but he was also the head of the Freedmen's Bureau, 
probably the most ambitious project of federal aid to the underprivileged un- 
dertaken in the nineteenth century. 

This gap in historiography has been ably filled by John A. Carpenter. Tak- 
ing ful advantage of the rich manuscript sources available, the author has 
succeeded in producing a full and detailed life of the “Christian Soldier." Gen- 
erally sympathetic to his hero, he nevertheless recognizes his faults. According to 
Carpenter, Howard, to a large measure, possessed the ability to learn from mis- 
takes. The disaster at Chancellorsville and the difficulties at Gettysburg taught 
him how to conduct himself in battle. With the Army of the Cumberland and as - 
commander of the Army of the Tennessee, his record was excellent. 

But in these days of intense preoccupation with race relations, Howard’s 
work as head of the Freedmen's Bureau must obviously be reckoned as his most 
important contribution. The author devotes a substantial portion of the book 
to this phase of the general's career, and his sympathies evidently lie with those 
historians who have been taking a new look at the period of Reconstruction. 
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Critical of Johnson and sympathetic to the Radicals, Carpenter rightly points out 
that some sort of relief for the freedmen was necessary. Neither local nor 
‘state governments in the South were willing to accord to the Negro even a 
modicum of equal justice, and if the bureau was not perfect, it nevertheless ac- 
complished much in assisting the freedmen, especially in the field of education. 
The author believes that many of the charges against the agency were politically 
motivated, and while admitting his hero's carelessness in the expenditure of 
funds, by and large he shows that Howard's administration was not corrupt, 
in spite of defalcations of a few subordinates. 

Most of these points are well taken. It can, of course, be argued that 
Howard must bear a large share of responsibility for Hooker's rout at Chancel- 
lorsville and that his religious zeal was irksome to many of his fellow soldiers, 
but it would be difficult to deny to the general a certain measure of independence 
and competence. Few men of his background were as consistently convinced 
of the equality of the races, and even fewer took such a lasting interest in edu- 
cation as did the principal founder of Howard and Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sities. Carpenter has done well in emphasizing these aspects of the general's 
carcer, 

All in all, then, this is an important addition to the bibliography of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Possibly the author might have devoted a little more 
space to the general's military exploits and compressed the portions dealing with 
his later life, but this shortcoming in no way mars the general impression of 
this well-written book. It will not be necessary to produce another life of Gen- 
eral Howard for some time to come. 


Brooklyn College | Hans L. Trerousse 


EFFICIENCY AND UPLIFT: SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1890-1920. By Samuel Haber. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 181. $5.50.) 


Freperick W. Taylor, innovator and prophet in “scientific management” and 
the subject of one major biography and two special studies, has until now 
remained unaccountably neglected in the intellectual history of American re- 
form. Haber's study serves as a valid plea to other historians of reform to con- 
centrate less on the uplifters and more on the social commentators (Brandeis, 
Croly, Lippmann, Commons, Veblen, and Morris Cooke) who shared a fervent, 
Taylor inspired, middle-class enthusiasm for efficiency and order in industry, 
politics, and social affairs. The author sees uplift and efficiency as two inter- 
locking but separate supports for progressivism, and while he does not insist 
that reform owed more to one than the other, he is at pains to remind us that 
the forces often worked at cross purposes. The author has put it strikingly: many 
Americans who have dissented from the dominant national creeds of equality 
and self-government and who would challenge them have found flank attacks 
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more effective than head-on assault. “ ‘Let the people rule’ is, in part, a rhetori- 
cal phrase. Exactly how one lets the people rule is decisive. The progressives who 
greeted efficiency with enthusiasm were often those who proposed to let the 
people rule through a program in which the bulk of the people, most of the 
time, ruled hardly at all. Efficiency provided a standpoint from which those who 
had declared allegiance to democracy could resist the leveling tendencies of the 
principle of equality." 

Taylor's doctrines of efficiency, in other words, proved congenial to strains 
of elitism in progressive thought, and while we have all known of those strains, | 
it is Haber's contribution to show how new currents of thought in business, 
science, and engineering catalyzed them. The elitism of these incipient social 
engineers was mild enough. It often came to little more than a defense of — 
administrative and executive expertise and a humorless determination to render 
man's behavior more predictable. It was neither racist nor consciously anti- 
labor, though it offered no effective answers to class tensions and tended to 
arouse persistent union mistrust. Traces of this elitism appeared in city gov- 
ernments, in a number of large corporations, in the federal administration of 
the wartime economy, and in the proposals of early New Dealers. (In discussing 
these traces, the author is too brief.) For the most part, however, it remained 
even in the congenial 1920's little more than a conceptual tool for social critics 
and a sort of businessman's socialism. 

From all this it may be correctly inferred that Haber has not written a history 
of scientific management. Save for his discussion of the Taylor Society, his is — 
the story not of institutions but of ideas and moods. For such a story his 
sources, mostly the published literature of opinion and exhortation, seem adequate 
and carefully studied. Haber also has a perceptive eye for character: Taylor was 
scarcely a lovable figure, but without losing detachment Haber makes him en- 
tirely understandable. His analysis of Veblen's relation to reform is incisive; 
his book as a whole, in fact, cuts into its subject with momentary twists of irony 
that Veblenites would admire. The book is least satisfactory in relating efficiency 
to politics: for this we must await the work of others. But whoever intends to 
cope as a historian with the intellectual traditions of American reform will find 
Haber's brief study essential. 


Stanford University Oris PEASE 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 1895-1914: 
A STUDY IN BUSINESS LEADERSHIP. By Albert K. Steigerwalt. [ Michi- 
gan Business Studies, Volume XVI, Number 2.] ([Ann Arbor:] Bureau of 
Business Research, Graduate School of Business Administration. 1964. Pp. x, 
220. $8.50.) 


Mosr of us have encountered at some time or other one of those books, so popu- 
lar at the turn of the century, that celebrated, on the occasion of an anniversary, 
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the virtues of the local businessmen and the accomplishments of the Pawnee 
National Bank, Chickering & Company-Grain Merchants, and the Midland 
Drop Forge Company. Now we find these books—heavy, oversized, their 
leather bindings turned to russet dust—at the auction of the Yankee Fair or 
in the folio section of the library stacks, where they are consulted by scholars 
seeking to study the business elite of some bygone era. 

Professor Steigerwalt's book is curiously reminiscent of the genre. Here are 
found the same slightly stilted rhetoric ("The assembled delegates were wel- 
comed by the Governor whose opening remarks drew applause from the 
crowd"); the same alliterative chapter titles ("Memberships and Markets," 
"Programs and Pressures,” “Representation and Reform"); even the same 
stylized portraits (David M. Parry, with wing collar and heavy watch fob, 
hands resting on the mahogany arms of his chair; J. W. Van Cleave, his bellig- 
erent handlebar softened by a white Vandyke, one arm by his side, the other 
leaning on a marble table top). 

These are the stigmata of an earlier age of innocence, and when we encoun- 
ter them in a book published in 1900, we are delighted by the nostalgia they 
evoke. When we encounter them in a book published in 1964 they are likely to pro- 
duce other emotions. 

Not that the simplicities of an earlier age are absent from this book. Steiger- 
walt promises “to present the National Association of Manufacturers fairly, in the 
light of the aspirations of its members, its capacity to accommodate itself to 
an increasingly complex and economically interdependent society, its ability to 
lead, and to make effective its programs and policies not only among its mem- 
bers but also in the community at large." This is an impressive, even a sophisti- 
cated, list of problems. Steigerwalt's analysis, however, is not nearly so impres- 
sive or so sophisticated. 

How do we know that the NAM's accident prevention program was effec- 
tive? Why, the Eastman Kodak Company and the Ford Motor Company 
"highly praised the association’s activities in the field of accident prevention. . . ." 
How do we know that the association was successful in increasing foreign 
trade? "The success of the National Association of Manufacturers in promoting 
foreign trade was measured at the regular conventions by the rise in exports of 
manufactures since the previous meeting.” Why did the NAM create a pub- 
licity bureau? “... to serve a useful purpose in keeping the ambitions of the 
National Association of Manufacturers always in the public eye." 

Time and again we meet such edifying observations as that the “associa- 
tion's activity in favor of a department of commerce was strong evidence that 
the organization was not interested solely in foreign trade,” or that “the associa- 
tion's advocacy of cultivating foreign markets for American manufactured 
goods meant no diminished concern for conserving the home market." 

The plain fact is that the author's method could not possibly have produced 
the answers to the questions that he himself raised. This is no organizational 
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study; we learn nothing of the social composition of the membership, of the 
relations between organizational membership and organizational goals, of con- 
flicts between formal and informal leadership. Nor, for all the footnote cita- 
tions to textbooks, does the author succeed in illuminating the place of the 
NAM in American life. What we have, rather, is a string of beads, each bead 
a crystallization of an NAM convention, with Steigerwalt supplying the transi- 
tional sentences ("The assembled delegates then followed the other suggestions 
of the committee on nominations and unanimously elected the proposed candi- 
dates. . . . Having completed the election of its officers, the convention ad- 
journed sine die"). Steigerwalt's questions implied a capacity to stand outside 
the NAM, to see aspects of its behavior that even its members could not see; 
his method precludes that capacity. 

Certain sentences, indeed, make one wonder whether the author even 
wanted to be analyst rather than observer. "The rise of the social gospel in 
protestant churches, aimed at making the churches an agency for social reform, 
added another dimension to the public propensity to acquiesce in all manner 
of utopian schemes" is hardly a judicious assessment. And buried in a foot- 
note on page rro is an observation that is irrelevant, immaterial, anachronistic, 
and highly prejudicial. After quoting the comment of David M. Parry, made in 
1903, that "union labor was essentially 'a mob-power, knowing no master ex- 
cept its own will,” Steigerwalt adds: "Some contemporary evidence support- 
ing the Parry thesis is to be found in Robert F. Kennedy, The Enemy 
Within...” 

This is the kind of old-time historiography that was neither good enough for 
father nor for us. 


Columbia University SIGMUND DIAMOND 


THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: THE AGE OF ENERGY 
1899-1959. By Harold F. Williamson et al. [Northwestern University Studies 
in Business History.] (Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xx, 928. $7.50.) 
IN 1959 H. F. Williamson and Arnold R. Daum published the first of a two- 
volume history of the industry, The American Petroleum Industry: The Age of 
Illumination 1859-1899. Four years later they and two colleagues, Ralph L. 
Andreano and Gilbert C. Klose, published the second volume, The Age of Energy 
1899-1959. We now have, for the first time, a full-length, comprehensive history 
of the petroleum industry. For a long time these two volumes will be the standard 
reference work for scholars, the industry, and general readers. 
The Age of Energy emphasizes the industry's transformation as a producer 
: of illuminants and lubricants to that of a major supplier of energy. It is a well- 
balanced account, treating all phases of the industry. The authors use a combi- 
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nation chronological and topical approach, the narrative being divided into four 
major chronological periods and twenty-two chapters. 

Part I relates to the rapidly changing character of the industry, 1899-1919: the 
dissolution of Standard Oil, the spread of production to the Gulf coast, the mid- 
continent area, and California, rotary drilling and the use of geologists, the leas- 
ing of Indian lands and other public lands, the establishment of state regu- 
latory bodies, the growth of interstate pipelines and water transportation, revolu- 
tionary changes in refining, competition for foreign markets, and the role played 
by the industry in World War I. 

Part II covers the postwar expansion from 1919 to 1929 with emphasis on the 
fear of a crude oil shortage and then the efforts to restrict crude production and 
imports, the establishment of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, the spread of 
thermal cracking and the legal battles over patents, the development of petro- 
chemicals, the spectacular demand for petroleum products, the extension of 
retail outlets, and the expansion of the industry outside the United States. 

The theme of Part III is depression and recovery from 1930 to 1941. Due to 
flush production in Oklahoma and east Texas, the depression in the oil industry 
became exceedingly acute. Through the NIRA and the adoption of conserva- 
tion and prorationing, measures were taken to control production. Marketing 
policies also came under NIRA regulations. Other developments were: construc- 
tion of product pipelines, greater federal regulation of pipelines, catalytic crack- 
ing, leasing of service stations, and the decline in the relative importance of 
the export market. 

Part IV deals with World War II and after: the mobilization of the industry 
before and after Pearl Harbor, transportation problems, the rationing of gaso- 
line, increasing crude production and refining capacity, producing special 
petroleum products, the return of peace, ending of federal controls, and postwar 
demands and trends. 

The Age of Energy 1s a stout volume. The authors have based their account 
upon a vast amount of material, and it is thoroughly documented with foot- 
notes at the end. Pertinent tables, charts, maps, and photographs are scattered 
throughout the text. The book is attractive in format; the type face and quality 
of the paper are pleasing to the eye; and the narrative is well organized and 
written. It will serve as a model for histories of other industries. 


Hamline University Paot H. Gippens 


INTERVENTION AND DOLLAR DIPLOMACY IN THE CARIBBEAN, 
1900-1921. By Dana G. Munro. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1964. Pp. ix, 553. $12.00.) 

Turmrr years ago, shortly after he had served as chief of the Latin American desk 


in the State Department, Mr. Munro published a short analysis of Ámerican poli- 
cies in the Caribbean. He has now expanded a portion of that work into a five- 
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hundred-page examination of the 1900-1921 era. Despite several important vol- 
umes published in recent years that have illuminated the influence of American 
business interests in the Caribbean before 1921, Munro reiterates his thesis of three 
decades ago: Washington officials who shaped the unfortunate interventionist 
policies of those years were guided by motives "basically political rather than 
economic.” Munro brings to this work not only his background in the State 
Department, but also his experience as director of Princeton's Woodrow Wilson 
School of International Relations and as president of the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council. 

Because of the author's background and his exhaustive work in the State 
Department archives, this book deserves attention. One of the subordinate themes, 
that the State Department often went to great lengths to root out British, French, 
and German financial interests, whether or not those interests implied political 
power, is important. So are the several references to the American use of Díaz' 
Mexico as front man for United States interests in Central America. Munro also 
demonstrates that basic American policy remained the same regardless of whether 
it was cloaked with Roosevelt's ideology of power, Taft's avowed dollar diplo- 
macy, or Wilson's lip service to anti-imperialism. 

But the facts packed into the first eleven chapters belie the first conclusion of 
the summary chapter, that the advancement of American business interests into 
the area was not a primary concern of the State Department. Despite this thesis, 
Munro is too scholarly to omit the key roles played by business interests in the 
forcing of the Roosevelt Corollary, and in Nicaragua in 1909-1912, Haiti in 1912 
and 1915, and Cuba throughout the period—and this is only a partial list. 

This incongruity may perhaps be attributed to two factors. First, Munro is 
striking at historians who, he apparently believes, view business influence on policy 
formulation as an indication of a conspiracy. I personally know of no reputable 
historian who has emphasized the economic aspects who views business influence 
this way; those with whom I am familiar see it as an integral and natural part of 
foreign policy, as does Munro in many parts of this book. His doubt, therefore, 
that the hope for more American trade and investment "had any great influence 
in the formulation of policy" is, in this sense, irrelevant. Policy makers used 
economic pressure as the primary weapon to quiet revolution and to remove 
foreign powers. Second, the rich unpublished personal manuscript sources of this 
era have been almost completely ignored. 

All too often, Munro concludes, political and economic involvement inevitably 
led to the use of military force. This conclusion is as relevant today as it is true: 
coercive intervention was not merely a failure, but dangerously exacerbated the 
complex problems in the Caribbean area. Read in this context and in the light of 
the facts, not the conclusions, presented on the business interests, this is an impor- 


tant work. 


Cornell University | WarrER LaFEBER 
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AN AMERICAN EPIC. Volume IV, THE GUNS CEASE KILLING AND 
THE SAVING OF LIFE FROM FAMINE BEGINS, 1939-1963. By 
Herbert Hoover. [The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace.] 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1964. Pp. xv, 322. $7.50.) 


HerserT Hoover viewed his role in directing the overseas distribution of Ameri- 
can food to the hungry as the proudest achievement of a long and active life. He 
has devoted four volumes, An American Epic, to the telling of this story. 

The fourth and final volume begins with Polish appeals for food relief fol- 
lowing the 1939 military action that opened World War II and carries the story 
of Hoover's food relief activities and interests during and after World War II 
through 1963. Previous volumes described the author's direction of US food dis- 
tribution in Belgium and northern France during four and a half years of Ger- 
man occupation, 1914-1918; American relief activities in other European nations 
after US entry into the First World War; and a nation-by-nation survey of US 
food efforts from 1917 until 1923, including relief activities in the Soviet 
Union, 1921-1923. 

These volumes provide a convenient collection of many of the documents 
and personal observations by Hoover, which fill in a sizable portion of America's 
overseas food "epic" since ıgr4. The author can be justifiably proud of his role 
in this magnificent venture, and he was supported in that role by a number of 
highly able men to whom he gives deserved recognition. 

It should not be assumed, however, that any of the volumes, and especially 
the final one, represents a full account of American overseas food programs. 
Indeed, while purporting to cover the years 1939-1963, the final volume omits 
any reference at all to the largest and most significant US food program abroad 
for this period—the shipment of over eleven billion dollars at market value of 
wheat, corn, rice, dairy products, and edible oils under Public Law 480. This 
imaginative law, enacted in 1954 and expanded steadily since then, provides 
the legislative authority for the Food for Peace Program developed by President 
Eisenhower and given new force by President Kennedy. Under this quietly ef- 
fective program an average of three large ships a day have left American ports 
for the past decade carrying food to India, Pakistan, Brazil, Korea, and scores 
of other countries to be granted outright to the needy or exchanged for foreign 
currencies devoted to approved uses in the receiving countries. 

By any criteria including the prevention of hunger and the encouragement 
of rehabilitation, the Public Law 480 Food for Peace Program has been at least 
- as large and significant as the American food efforts that Hoover relates in his 
earlier volumes on the World War I period, or the current volume on the 
World War II period. Yet the names of Eisenhower and Kennedy and the terms 
“Public Law 480" arid “Food for Peace” appear nowhere in this volume. 

Hoover's sharp differences with President Roosevelt over the handling of 
food relief requests from beleaguered friendly countries from 1939 to 1943, 
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which he entitles "Four Years of Frustration," is not an entirely unbiased ac- 
count. For example, after referring to a letter from Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 
published in the London Times attacking Hoover's war relief activities as a 
threat to Allied victory, the author mentions an answer to the Van Dusen letter 
by a loyal Hoover associate, Hugh Gibson. “I reproduce his letter here as an in- - 
dication of the stuff Van Dusen's committee engaged in," writes Hoover. But 
when one reads the letter expecting it to be Van Dusen's "stuff," it turns out 
to be Gibson's entire answer, and the Van Dusen piece is not printed at all. 

This volume has value chiefly as a personal memoir of those activities which 
the author thought to be his most significant efforts since 1939. 


Washington, D. C. GEoRGE McGovern 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1943. Volume II, EUROPE. [Department of State Publication 
7679.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1964. Pp. vii, 1069. 


$3.75.) 


“Way doesn't De Gaulle go to war?” Franklin Roosevelt ironically asked in 
his 1943 New Year's greeting to Winston Churchill. "Why doesn't he start 
North by West half West from Brazenville [sic]? It would take him a long time 
to get to the Oasis of Somewhere." Four months later, Roosevelt complained 
(again to Churchill): “I do not know what to do with De Gaulle. Possibly you 
would like to make him Governor of Madagascar!" As 1943 drew to a close, the 
exasperated President told Admiral Leahy that in his opinion "the time had 
come to eliminate De Gaulle," and informed Churchill that he had had enough 
of "the Jeanne d'Arc complex." 

It is no wonder that this volume of Foreign Relations has been avidly read 
and heatedly reviewed in De Gaulle's France of 1964. Its publication at a time of 
renewed tension in Franco-American relations offers heartening evidence that 
the Department of State is not afraid to spread out the record, no matter how 
painful it may be. Certainly the Gaullists will find plenty of ammunition here 
to support their contention that the Americans have never really understood De 
Gaulle, and that Roosevelt's wartime attitude toward France was not completely 
disinterested. Thus Dakar, in Roosevelt's mind, was destined to be trans- 
ferred from France to the United States, acting on behalf of the United Nations. 
As for mainland France, it would have to be placed under “a military occupa- 
tion run by British and American generals" for six months or a year after the 
liberation. 

Much of the story of this tense year has, of course, already been told in the 
memoirs of various participants, and in Arthur Funk's excellent monograph 
Charles De Gaulle: The Crucial Years. But the documentary record reinforces 
certain tentative judgments and fills in many gaps. It provides, for example, a 
fascinating day-to-day account of De Gaulle's successful maneuvers in Algiers, 
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as he infiltrated the defenses of poor old Giraud and then gradually shouldered 
him into limbo. Jean Monnet, then regarded as a Giraud man, appears to have 
been the key figure in this De Gaulle triumph. There are, incidentally, some 
curious discrepancies between Robert Murphy's reports from Algiers on this 
. subject and the account given in Murphy's recent memoirs, Diplomat among 
Warriors. 

Roosevelt's smoldering irritation and Cordell Hull’s obsessive dislike of De 
Gaulle (based in part on shaky assumptions about the general’s motives and on 
suspicion of British intrigues) seem quite unreasonable as one reads the record 
now in retrospect. On the whole, the British come off better, though they were 
caught uncomfortably in the middle. Strangely enough, perhaps the best way to 
recover some sympathy for Washington's attitude is to reread the wartime 
memoirs of De Gaulle himself. There, embalmed in classic prose, one finds that 
stubborn self-righteousness, that suspicion of “Anglo-Saxon” motives, that 
cantankerous unwillingness to try to understand anyone else's point of view, 
which were admirably designed to enrage the leaders of a great power carry- 
ing the brunt of a world-wide conflict. A realization of what the American 
leaders were up against may not justify their mistakes of judgment about De 
Gaulle, but it makes those errors comprehensible. 

The French problem is only one of many subjects included in this richly 
laden volume. Other sections trace American relations with various Allied gov- 
ernmentsin-exile, with the new Badoglio regime in Italy, and with the Euro- 
pean neutrals. There is much valuable material on the techniques of economic 
warfare by which the Western Powers sought to restrict neutral trade with the 
Axis. In Spain an extra complication was introduced by chronic differences be- 
tween Ambassador Hayes and the Department of State. Hayes was convinced 
that Spain, if properly treated, was “a potential military ally,” and scolded 
Washington for its alleged susceptibility to "badly misinformed public opinion." 
The reports of our representative to the Vatican are also of peculiar interest, 
in the light of recent controversies over the Pope's wartime role. The Vatican's 
central concern in 1943 was to avert an Allied bombing of Rome, against which 
prospect the Pope threatened to stir up world-wide Catholic opinion. The Amer- 
icans occasionally reminded Vatican officials that their case would have been 
stronger if they had spoken out more clearly against earlier Axis bombing of ci- 
vilians and against Nazi atrocities. 

This admirably edited volume is one of the most useful yet to appear in the 
series on Ámerican wartime diplomacy. 


Stanford University Gorpon WRIGHT 


KOREA: THE LIMITED WAR. By David Rees. (New York: St Martin’s Press. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 511. $10.00.) 


Ld 


ALTHOUGH many Americans tried to ignore it while it was being fought and 
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sought to forget it after it ended, the Korean struggle has been the subject of 
many books from S. L. A. Marshall’s stirring volumes on small-unit actions to 
T. R. Fehrenbach's passionate appeal for military preparedness and profession- 
alism and Robert Leckie's compact account of military operations. The student 
who wishes to examine the various aspects of the war can find an ever-expand- . 
ing list of specialized studies, which includes the memoirs of President Truman 
and of Generals Dean, Ridgway, and Clark, defenses of the MacArthur position 
by Whitney and Willoughby, the soldier's viewpoint by Martin Russ, official and 
semiofficial accounts by Roy Appleman, Russell Gugeler, John Westover, Cagle 
and Manson, and expositions of the political controversies of the period by John 
Spanier and Trumbull Higgins. The best general volume combining the diplo- 
matic, political, and military background of the war is that of David Rees who 
‚writes with detachment and sound sense about the violent controversies that 
have obscured and threatened to taint the sacrifices of brave men. 

The author sketches the essential elements of the military operations, illus- 
trating the actions with twenty maps. Thirty photographs (not in the class ` 
of those in Fehrenbach's book or in several excellent photographic volumes) 
and appendixes noting the contributions to the United Nations’ command by 
members of the United Nations, a list of senior commanders of the war, a 
selected casualty list, and the text of the military armistice agreement add to 
the value of the book. 

A free-lance writer, who contributes regularly to several British publications, 
Rees combines the ability to write well with a willingness to delve into tedious 
volumes of hearings and investigations. Viewing the American political scene 
from abroad, he brings a fresh touch to many of his judgments. The treatment of 
such topics as brainwashing, Chinese Communist propaganda, and the role of 
strategic bombing in the war gains from this perspective. He is less concerned 
than many Americans were about the problem of “softness” among United States 
troops in Korea (a point on which he agrees with Sam Marshall), and his scath- 
‚ing handling of Europeans who spread the Communist line about alleged Amer- 
ican use of germ warfare in Korea gains force because he writes as an “outsider.” 

Rees's basic sympathies are with the Truman administration, but he does not 
insist that it was always wise in its decisions. He believes that Truman was right 
in barring bombing attacks beyond the Yalu, but suggests that Washington—in 
the face of tremendous political pressure to get the war stopped—erred later in 
"attempting to trade a temporary cease-fire for a quick armistice." 

Noting that all the commanders in Korea except Ridgway and Taylor be- 
lieved that the United States suffered a disaster by not forcing the issue with - 
Peking after Communist intervention on the side of the North Koreans, Rees 
declines to predict that the doctrine of limited war as applied at this point will be 
upheld by future historians. Nevertheless, he holds that by waging a limited war, 
the Truman administration kept the United Nations' coalition intact, repelled the 
Communist aggression in Korea, and strengthened Western defenses—the major 
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Western political achievement since 1945. He concludes that Dean Acheson in the 
MacArthur hearings uttered the "vastly expensive twelve-word lesson of Korea” 
when he said that "time is on our side if we make good use of it." 


Arlington, Virginia Forrest C. PoouE 


WHAT'S PAST IS PROLOGUE: THE MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON- . 
OURABLE VINCENT MASSEY, C. H. (New York: St Martin's Press. 


1964. Pp. 540. $7.50.) 


Vincent Massey is one of Canada's most distinguished statesmen. He has held 
distinguished posts and discharged his duties within these posts in a distinguished 
manner. Now he has written a distinguished autobiography. The choice of 
repetition here is, of course, deliberate, but in this case repetition is not, Fowler to 
the contrary, overuse. Born of a wellto-do industrial family, Massey became 
president of the Massey-Harris agricultural implement company before entering 
a life of public service. Defeated in 1925 as a Liberal candidate in Durham County, 
Massey was appointed in the following year Canada's first minister to the United 
States, and he did much to foster an independent but pro-British office. During 
this time he learned to admire the United States while seeing that "being Cana- 
dian" set him apart from British and American alike. Thereafter an introspective 
preoccupation with the meaning of Canadianism, with identifying the "Canadian 
type," was to issue in his thoughtful series of essays, On Being Canadian (1948), 
and colors much of this autobiography. Massey then served as Canadian High 
Commissioner to London, 1935-1946, and in 1952 he became the first Canadian- 
born Governor-General of the Dominion, serving until 1959. It was Massey who 
"made the Crown Canadian." 

The events of these fruitful years are unfolded in this autobiography with 
humor and a graceful, unhurried prose. On occasion the material is reduced to 
the anecdotal or reflects something of the quality of merely exceptional after-din- 
ner speeches, and the portion on the governor-generalship has the static quality of 
a long sunset glow. The life described here has been an extraordinarily useful one 
—a word Massey would himself employ—as well as an attractive one. Quoting 
Gladstone with approval, Massey remarks that he hated luxury, but loved splen- 
dor, and the reader learns of London tailors, state carriages, and the good food of 
a world not gone but going. He learns too, however, of wartime London, Wash- 
ington under a stifling "normalcy," and William Lyon Mackenzie King's mercu- 
rial nature. Impartial and soft-spoken as this autobiography is, Massey's annoy- 
ance with Coolidge, his clashes with R. B. Bennett, his strains with King (“as 
complicated a being as Canadian public life has ever produced"), the ill temper of 
O. D. Skelton, and his unenamored response to Wendell Willkie (“a man with a 
quite restricted knowledge which did not prevent his making categorical state- 
ments on most subjects") are apparent. 

But Massey describes rather than examines his life in this handsome book. Roy 
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Pascal, in Design and Truth in Autobiography, has suggested that the finest 
autobiographies are explorations through which the author arrives at new insights. 
The act of writing such a book changes the man who writes it if he re-examines 
all that he has done; he is "by himself surprised." This one ultimate joy of 
autobiography is lacking here. There is no sustained spirit of self-inquiry at the — 
end, although there is an abundance of evidence that the author conducted such 
inquiries at the times when they mattered most in the practical sense—at the time 
of decisions. What one misses is the sense of decisions re-examined. 


Yale University Romi W. Wings 


ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1810-1960, By Harold F. 
Peterson. ([n. p.:] State University of New York; distrib. by University Pub- 
lishers, New York. 1964. Pp. xxii, 627. $10.00.) 


Mucu has been written on the subject of United States-Argentine relations, a fact 
well attested to by the numerous monographs and articles cited in Professor 
Peterson's comprehensive bibliography. He has thought it worth while, however, 
to provide a new synthesis based on these previous studies and his own careful 
examination of the sources. The early portion of the book is supported by a thor- 
ough study of archival material both in South America and the United States; for 
more recent years the author was not able to use manuscript sources in Árgentina, 
but his investigation in the National Archives reaches the World War II period; 
for the past two decades materials are inevitably much more sketchy. 

Though a tradition exists in American diplomatic history for writing books 
that survey relations with a single foreign country, the validity of this approach is 
questionable. Anyone who reads the early part of this book will note difficulty in 
maintaining a thread of unity in what frequently tends to become a series of only — 
slightly related episodes. For example, how can one relate such topics as United 
States involvement in the Anglo-Argentine dispute over the Falkland Islands, the 
unwillingness of the United States to concern itself over Anglo-French interven- 
tion in the Río de la Plata, and the Argentine role in the disputes of the United 
States and Paraguay. Beginning with the initiation of the Pan-American move- 
ment in 1889 there is a clear thread to follow in United States-Argentine relations. 
Rival positions on inter-Ámerican policy and organization were reinforced by 
commercial disputes arising from the impact of United States tariff policies on 
Argentina. These endemic diffculties were multiplied during World War I and 
more intensely multiplied during World War II by Argentine resistance to Amer- 
ican pressures. : 

The only previously published work on this subject is Arthur P. Whitaker's 
The United States and Argentina (1954), a brief study that provided a succinct 
account of Argentine history along with the story of United States relations with 
that country. Peterson's book is a more extensive effort devoted largely to a 
chronicle of diplomatic and commercial relations. Except for a few sections in the 
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concluding part of the volume, material on Argentine domestic developments is 
rather summary and general in character. The framework that the author adopted 
for the presentation of his story is a dialectical one. Peterson sees the two countries 
as related by a set of similarities of experience and contrasts in tradition and 
interests. The story of their relations is thus given a kind of dramatic quality: a 
long struggle for continental leadership. For the twentieth century this may be 
. partially justified, but the conflict was far more important to Argentina than to 
the United States. For the years before 1890 this bipolar approach seems less 
useful. - | 

Peterson writes from a Pan-Americanist point of view, without patriotic prej- 
udice and with sympathy for the people of Argentina and respect for many of 
their public men. He is liberal, but quietly so; in making judgments he is 
moderate and restrained. There is a tendency toward occasional wordiness and 
repetition, and the book might have been more effective if it had been reduced in 
length, particularly in the early portions, but there can be no doubt that this book 
will be most useful, though it adds little to what has been known to scholars, for 
students and teachers of United States diplomatic history and inter-American 
relations. 


Vassar College CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 


JAHRBUCH FÜR GESCHICHTE VON STAAT, WIRTSCHAFT UND 
GESELLSCHAFT LATEINAMERIKAS. Volume I. Edited by Richard 
Konetzke and Hermann Kellenbenz. (Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1964. 
Pp. 371. DM 38.) 


GERMAN historical writing suffered a serious decline during the years of Nazi 
rule. Now, however, through the efforts of certain devoted and persevering 
scholars, it is being returned to its former reputable and honored standing. The 
present Jahrbuch, edited by Konetzke and Kellenbenz, and dedicated to the 
political, social, and economic history of Latin Ámerica, is an excellent example 
of the sincerity of those who are giving themselves to this task. 

Non-European history has never been the forte of German historiography, 
and the history of the Americas has been a noticeably neglected field. There 
existed, it is true, the /bero-Amerikanische Archiv, but it vanished in 1944; 
books and articles on Latin America were an exception rather than a rule. 
Most of the research and publication in this area went under the name of "Über- 
seegeschichte,” the very title indicating that the ideas evolved from a European- 
centered point of view, a view from the outside in. The reason for this lack of 
interest very likely stemmed from the fact that Germany never acquired colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere. Its only links to the New World were, therefore, 
the German minorities in the United States, Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, who 
maintained tenuous connections with the mother country. 

The editors of the present volume are not concerned with nationalistic feelings. 
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They point out that the global expansion of historical knowledge is an indispen- 
sable condition for the understanding of the global interdependence of our present 
world. The purpose of the Jahrbuch is, therefore, to report on the progress of 
historical research in the fields of Hispano-American and Luso-American history, 
and to encourage German historians to take a more active interest in these . 
disciplines. Americans will welcome this endeavor since the teaching of American 
history, both Anglo-Saxon and Ibero-American, is still sadly neglected in Germany. 

The editors are well qualified for the organization of this assignment. 
Konetzke has contributed greatly to our knowledge of Spanish history and has 
recently given us a magnificent collection of documents on the social and political 
history of Hispanic America. Kellenbenz is well known for his studies of the 
economic history of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The yearbook also includes contributions from non-German historians. Án 
article by Pierre Chaunu, "Pour une Géopolitique de l'Espace Américain," will 
stimulate both the historian and the sociologist, and Magnus Morner has written 
a most interesting account of the problems of the encomienda system. Kellenbenz 
is represented by a comprehensive report on the economic and social history of 
northeastern Brazil that incorporates the results of thirty years of research on 
early Brazilian history. Konetzke gives us two articles, one devoted to the lin- 
guistic problems of the Hispanic colonization, an issue much more alive than a 
cursory glance at the Latin American world might suggest; the other an essay- 
review on Alexander von Humboldt and Latin America. Also significant is 
Günther Kahle's analysis of the dictatorship of Dr. Francia and its significance for 
the development of a national consciousness in Paraguay. 

Two other offerings deserve the attention of the social historian: the diary of 
the Marquis de Castelldosrius, viceroy of Peru during the years of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and an essay by one of Germany's most distinguished 
medieval historians, Percy Ernst Schramm, dealing with the German colony of 
Dona Francisca in Brazil, based largely on material from Schramm's family 
archives. 

Although the coverage is not complete, much interesting material has been 
assembled in this volume. The editors and contributors must be commended for 
their efforts in this praiseworthy enterprise. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD MASUR 


THE MILITARY AND SOCIETY IN LATIN AMERICA. By John J. Johnson. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 308. $7.00.) 


GENERALIZING about the generals is one of the by-products of current historical 
. and sociological writing about Latin America. A new image of the military has 
been created, in which the general is no longer the dress parade figure (fat or 
trim). An army leader is increasingly a kind of social engineer, trained and 
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traveled. The militäry, in modern history and social change, have picked up the 
role of the elites, and are changing themselves. Militarism today is different from 
the historic Caesarism and praetorianism of the past. To fit the picture and to 
satisfy the need for words to fix an image, a term has been coined: civic action. 
Civic action, hinting of virtue and purpose, is the step that closes the ranks 
between the military and society. 

Compared with the Latin American university, the Church, the government, 
and even the people, the military now are presented as a progressive rather than a 
reactionary element. Modernization, technology, and reflective patriotism are the 
chief reasons given for the picture that distinguishes the present officer group from 
their nineteenth-century predecessors. For the most part, the army, the author 
means to say, is really an enlarged engineers! corps, committed to social service 
rather than war. The army can make the illiterate educated; it can build roads; it 
can handle the national self-interest and advance the country while preserving the 
past. 

The professional soldier, not the professional politician, is therefore the "hero" 
of this interpretation. The recent interest in the role of guerrilla-militia in a 
peasant society is not echoed in this book. The career military of the regular army, 
the army that is under the War Ministry, becomes the main force under discus- 
sion. 

The rather peaceable mission assigned to this kind of army in contemporary 
Latin American society is sharply contrasted with the picture of violence and 
destruction attributed to Latin American colonial times. In fact, the author 
handles colonial times no differently than those in which four hundred years of 
leyenda negra have already handled colonial Latin America. Without any descrip- 
tion or narrative about law, culture, organized society, and other stabilizing 
(eivilizing) elements, the device of evolution is used to show progress from a 
lower form (under Spain) to a higher form (under nationalism). Yet, "despite 
the brutality and savagery of Spanish culture in the New World," and the 
"jntrepid brigands from Spain," that colonial society is only now said to be 
stirring toward its end. In exchange for this surprising resurrection of a black 
legend about a "savage" society in colonial history, we are asked to believe that the 
military will do a better job than the civilian in handling the conflicting socio- 
economic pressures of contemporary times. 

The writing is quite good; the bibliography is very good. Oral interviews 
supplement the general judgments about modern soldiery. There is an interesting 
innovation, partly in the realm of the history of ideas, dealing with the impact 
and image of the military man upon the novelist, poet, and intellectual of Latin 
America, as seen in their writings and expressions. It is interesting that the bibli- 
ography, however, shows no Latin Ámerican interest in this definition or treat- 
ment of militarism (except for one or two Argentine studies). The notion of the 
professional soldier and political benefit is almost wholly North European and 
North American. Latin American writers prefer to stress the sociopolitical factor 
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in their national interest, national character, and national culture. They tend to 
remain civilian and constitutional. 

The practice of evaluating the past in one way in order to contrast it with the 
present is a very risky one. When, in addition, the idea is advanced that Latin 
American armies are "bad," but tbat the Brazilian Army is "good"; that Brazil 
- has little or no violence or force in its history; that in Brazil the army is a "moder- 
ative” factor—it is enough to answer that both today's events and yesterday's his- 
tory show otherwise. In fact, as the military of Brazil resemble their mates in Latin 
America and Spain, and become less and less like the Portuguese "decision- 
. makers," the ideas in the book will no longer be new. As it is, the book moves 
smoothly along a road that is no longer new. The question is: is a road of “civic 
action" and military enlightenment a single, high-speed freeway going somewhere? 
Or is it, after all, part of a national system, one branch or feeder that can only go to 
a dead end unless it is tied to the larger national history, culture, experience, and 
basic forces among the people. 

It is time also to point out that "the armed forces” generally nonviolent re- 
sponse" may be due to military behavior or standards, but this does not close 
the door to the further fact that nonviolence, today at least, is a two-way street. 
A situation is made nonviolent, in current Brazil, for example, not because of the 
army, but because the president, congress, and unions do not fight back. The 
civilian element, not wanting bloodshed, preferring patriotism, does not use any 
of the vaunted and highly publicized "left" to cause trouble. The violence of the 
military continues, but instead of having to go to the test on a battlefield, the 
military uses civil violence by the power to arrest and close down. The profes- 
sional soldier in Brazil and Latin America cannot work with the professional 
politician; that we know. But what might also have been shown in the book, since 
events show it, is that the professional soldier in Latin America will also not work 
with the university professors. 

The new military, therefore, having been part of the underdeveloped patterns 
in África and the Near East, have come under scrutiny in Latin America. The 
description in the book is well supported by evidence, mostly present-day. The 
historical section is very personal and subjective; the contemporary material has 
better balance. It is in "retrospect and prospect" that a jump is taken from the 
rather one-sided account of the colonial era to a bold venture into the era of 
prediction and future. 


Brooklyn College Harry BERNSTEIN 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY. By Erich Kahler. (New York: George Braziller. 
1964. Pp. viii, 15-224. $5.00.) Boldness, clarity, and originality are needed to tackle this 
well-worn subject. These Kahler has. It is his theme that history necessarily has mean- 
ing, for any awareness of coherence, order, or storylike quality logically presupposes, 
and existentially creates, some meaning. The counterpoint to this theme is not tbat 
meaning is, therefore, the creation of the comprehending mind; rather meaning arises 
from the interaction of conscious comprehension and material reality. (He labels this 
conceptand-event origin of meaning "intercreation," one of the many needless neo- 
logisms that disfigure an otherwise lively style.) The book is devoted to the history of 
the interaction between what happened and what was thought. The Greeks, the Jews, 
the medieval Church, and the nineteenth-century historicists are all shown grappling 
with various questions of identity, development, time, and progress. It is the extra- 
ordinary merit of this thumbnail history of Western introspection that it is concretely, 
lucidly, and compellingly told. The book is thus believable, neither a vehicle for 
idiosyncratic metaphysics nor a repeat performance of the labors of Bury, Cohen, 
Lówith, and D'Arcy. This is not to say that the speculations of ancient, medieval, and 
modern thinkers as here purveyed will strike the reader as entirely new. But, familiar 
or not, Kahler's attempt to trace a definite order and consecution of levels in man- 
kind's search for its historical identity remains arresting. His subject matter is too rich 
and closely knit to permit isolation of specific points for the purposes of a short review. 
Suffice it to say that his history of the quest for meaning adds up to the notion that 
there is such a thing as a secular, historical meaning to our doings, and that, on the 
evidence presented, this meaning is capable of elucidation. I would caution the reader 
that Kahler has shown this elucidation to be possible only formally. What it is sub- 
stantively is another question. The author's concluding discourse on current alterna- 
tives—extinction or world government—does nothing to answer it 

Warburg Institute, London George H. NADEL 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By William H. Dray. [Foundations of Philosophy 
Series] (Englewood Cliffs N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. ix, r16. $1.50.) Professor 
Dray has divided his study between the "critical" and the "speculative" aspects of the 
over-all problem. Having put himself on record as believing that it would be "pro- 
foundly misleading to call history, without qualification, a science," he analyzes the 
problem of historical understanding (which he equates with historical explanation, 
although not all historians might accept such a limitation), considering the various 
claims of Positivists and relativists. The discussion is concise and as straightforward 
as the complexity of the matter permits; it is as inconclusive as it must be. The 
analysis of the problem of historical objectivity is discerning and fair, without being 
indulgent, to both Positivists and relativists. The consideration of causal judgment leads 
to the conclusion that historians are unlikely ever to know “objectively” what caused 
this or that because their conclusions are "logically dependent" upon their value judg- 
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ments. The second half of this small but distinguished book offers three acute 
diagnoses of speculative philosophies of history, those of Hegel, Toynbee, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. In each case, the presentation is clear and adequate, and in each case the 
conclusion arrived at is that the systematizer falls short of offering a logically satisfactory 
interpretation. With that, the book breaks off somewhat abruptly, terminating in a 
brief bibliographical suggestion. In all, then, the treatment is compact, spare in propor- 
tion, and substantial in content, making an excellent general introduction to the 
subject. As so often occurs with probings of historical writing by philosophers as 
searching as Dray, the reader is inclined to be left struggling amidst admiration for 
the quality of analysis displayed, doubts concerning the historical material chosen to be 
reviewed (Is it captious here again to judge the references rather slight? Or is it rather 
that almost anything will do, and to take, say, the writing on the American Civi] War 
as the principal material for discussion of causal judgment is not really to load the 
conclusion toward a finding of moral bias?), and a certain sense of futility about the 
activity of historians. Philosophers of course may contemplate such conclusions with 
equanimity if not satisfaction. Historians as being really the objects under scrutiny may 
feel less intellectually detached. For the information presented by this kind of relentless 
inquiry is uncompromising—one almost is trapped into saying “cruel”—and it may be 
wondered whether even such notable ventures as History and Theory can greatly help 
to bring together those who write history and those who so rigorously spell out the 
frailties of it. 


University of Toronto Joun C. Camws: 


HISTORY, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. By William Foxwell 
Albright. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1964. Pp. ix, 342. $6.95.) This 
is the first of a projected series of three volumes that will bring together the most 
important opera minora of W. F. Albright, dean of American Orientaliss. While of 
the fifteen papers published in the first volume only the first three have not hitherto 
appeared elsewhere, the rest of the papers have been enlarged, revised, and updated 
to such an extent that nearly half the content of the volume is new. In many respects 
the new book amplifies and supplements the author's views as expressed first in his 
From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940). The book is divided into four parts, the 
first of which deals with general areas of epistemology as applied to the study of the 
ancient Near East; the second includes surveys of certain Near Eastern areas; and the 
third and fourth deal with scholarly personalities (James H. Breasted, Gerhard Kittel, 
Arnold Toynbee, Eric Voegelin, Rudolf Bultmann, and the author himself). The first 
paper, “Toward a Theistic Humanism," strikes the keynote for the whole volume. 
In contrast to the secular classical humanism originated during the Renaissance and 
the atheistic humanism of the nineteenth century, the theistic humanism of recent years 
is defined by Albright as "the study and cultivation of our higher cultural heritage in 
the light of Judeo-Christian religious tradition." Actually, the theistic humanism is more 
than is implied in the above definition because many could subscribe to it, with tacit 
acquiescence to the attribute "higher," without being “theistically” oriented. “As a 
theist I gladly accept the role of divine Providence," writes Albright, and, disregarding 
the theologians, he is truly the foremost spokesman of the theistic humanism of our 
time. Centered as it is in the ancient Near Eastern area, and the Bible specifically, the 
book is sprinkled with pro-Western judgments that may seem natural to Western 
readers, but not necessarily to others. The author, who began reading in Assyriology at 
the age of ten, has continued throughout his scholarly career to contribute ideas that 
have a touch of genius. In this book note for instance his correct evaluation of the 
ultimate decipherment of the Aegean Linear B writing, expressed in 1939, or his ideas 
about the correlation between the Athenian and American democracy and slavery, a 
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view that parallels M. I, Finley's ideas about freedom and slavery, expressed in Slavery 
in Classical Antiquity (1960). The book is rich in constructive ideas and offers fascinat- 
ing reading to both layman and scholar, even to those who are well acquainted with 
Albright’s past scholarly views and production. Typographically, it is very pleasing and 
is almost completely free of printing errors; we look forward to the appearance of the 
next two volumes in the series. | 

University of Chicago L J. Geis 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: AN INVENTORY OF SCIENTIFIC FINDINGS. By Bernard 
Berelson and Gary A. Steiner. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1964. Pp. xxiii, 
712. $8.95.) This book aims to digest in propositional form current work in the 
behavioral sciences. It was a noble idea, and one must be grateful to its autbors for 
carrying through such a difficult task. For the historian who needs to become ac- 
quainted with this literature (rich bibliographical help is provided) it raises the hope 
of finding new insights with which to interpret his own materials, especially those 
concerning the ultimate question: what is the nature of man? But it is likely that he 
will be disappointed. The book, however, does raise important questions for the his- 
torian. Though the large question of where history belongs in the shifting schemata of 
learning is an old one, it is now altered. We now ask whether history belongs in the 
group of the behavioral sciences or the humanities, This book's answer seems to be 
that it does not belong to the former. However much the historian may think he is 
concerned with human behavior, he will find himself, by and large, excluded from the 
materials summarized in this book. There is indeed much in this volume that will 
help him, much to temper whatever romantic zeal he may have left, much raw 
material to fit into the conservative creed. Perhaps he will have to resort, as Dr. Langer 
has suggested, to Freud and his successors for help with the larger vision this book 
denies him. Is it then conceivable that the historian will have to concern himself with 
that large question of the nature of man, which "turns out to be no one's in particular"? 
However his ancient discipline may be classified, is it possible that, under present 
circumstances, it is he who must resolve the great dichotomy of C. P. Snow between 
not only the scientific and the nonscientific but this lesser one between history and the 
new behavioral science? Must he, if it is ever to be done, set himself the arduous task 
of the integrator? 

Brandeis University Epoar N. JOHNSON 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN NURSING. By Bonnie Bullough and Vern L. 
Bullough. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. vi, 243. $4.50.) To write a 
history of nursing is no easy task. How, for example, is nursing to be separated from 
developments in medicine, welfare, and public health? Where are the research mate- 
rials, especially the primary and monographic studies, on which to base such a work? 
And how can a book stressing professional developments and the growth of the "nurs- 
ing team" avoid being of limited interest to the general historian? The authors (one 
a graduate nurse, the other a historian) do not solve these problems, though they make 
a start. Relying primarily on broad historical studies, as well as commission and study 
reports, they sketch the evolution of nursing from its primitive and ancient origins 
through the emergence of medieval healing orders to the modern period. The ancient 
peoples, especially the Egyptians, were conscious of the need for some kind of nursing 
care, but did not think of nursing as a specialized calling. The Greeks began to 
recognize the need for trained nurses, while the Romans surpassed them eventually in 
the care and nursing of the sick. The Christian concept of charity in the medieval 
period did much to inspire the growth of hospitals, which were intended primarily 
for the sick and homeless poor. The book stresses the rapid development of nursing in 
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the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, especially such phases as the work of Florence 
Nightingale, the growth of training programs for nurses, the emergence of nursing 
organizations, and the spread of Western conceptions of nursing throughout the 
world. The effect of burgeoning population, scientific advance, the Great Depression, 
health insurance, and two world wars on the nursing profession are all considered. 
In summary, this is a fact-studded account that attempts but does not quite succeed 
in integrating broad historical developments with the growth of nursing. It is nonethe- 
less welcome as a pioneering venture. The book concludes with a fine bibliographical 
essay. 

University of Cincinnati Tuomas N. BONNER 


MENSEN EN ACHTERGRONDEN: STUDIES UITGEGEVEN TER GELEGEN- 
HEID VAN DE TACHTIGSTE JAARDAG VAN DE SCHRIJVER. By J. G. van 
Dillen. [Historische Studies, Number 19.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1964. Pp. 571.) 
With this volume a welldeserved honor is bestowed upon Professor van Dillen. An 
authority on the economic and social history of Amsterdam, particularly the Amsterdam 
Exchange Bank, he also wrote with equal scholarly effectiveness on related subjects. 
Moreover, during his long editorship of the Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis en Land- en 
Volkenkunde, he introduced new vigor and scope by adding articles and reviews 
extending beyond the national to wider areas of historical interest. A committee, with 
Van Dillen's approval, made a few selections from the long list covering more than a 
half century of scholarly productivity. To these the author added some reflections, 
lectures, and unpublished manuscript material. Much of his research was published by 
a variety of professional organizations. Now these are drawn together and placed in 
logical sequence. To this end, the volume is divided into three parts: "General Subjects,” 
“The Russian Revolution,” and “Ihe Economic and Social History of Amsterdam." 
The first section. with its variety of topics reflects the author's wide interests. With 
erudite skill he draws together economic historical writings to produce pointed studies 
explaining modern imperialism, the Dutch economic supremacy, a comparison with 
England, mercantilist concepts as well as the place of socialeconomic history in 
relation to allied fields. Other articles deal with medieval guild organization, the price 
revolution, and a potential famine year. In Part Two, five articles on the Russian 
Revolution trace the changes in the economic system of the Soviet Union through 
1946. The central theme is Lenin's attempts to establish Marxian Communism through 
the gradual changes in ideology and practice that produced bureaucratic state socialism. 
The last of the series compares the similarity in stages of the French and Russian 
Revolutions that produced a retreat from the original ideology. The final part is 
primarily concerned with the city of Amsterdam. Economic historians will, no doubt, 
be most pleased to find that Van Dillen's two authoritative and well-known articles on 
the Amsterdam Exchange Bank, 1609-1781, are completed with the inclusion of an 
unpublished manuscript covering the decline, 1782-1821. A portion of the selection on 
the social and economic development of Amsterdam, 1848-1948, rounds out the banking 
aspects. The remaining three topics clearly portray futures in commodity markets, a 
religious dispute, and a demographic study of Amsterdam. The volume concludes with 
an excellent bibliography of the author's publications, 

University of Alabama Frank E. DvkEMA 


THE FORTUNATE PILGRIMS: AMERICANS IN ITALY, 1800-1860. By Paul R. 
Baker. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 264. $5.95.) Paul 
Baker asks what sorts of Americans visited Italy in the earlier nineteenth century, why 
they visited there, what values they took with them, and what they came away with 
(when they decided not to stay). He finds that the travelers were usually fairly well-off 
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(Margaret Fuller and some of the artists were exceptions) and that they went to be 
edified, to be instructed, to carry back lessons for their country, to learn and practice 
an art, or sometimes merely to indicate that they “belonged.” They took along their 
Protestant individualism, their beliefs in “progress” and the democratic process, and 
their religio-moralistic acceptance of the doctrine of work. They were, therefore, almost 
always antipathetic to Catholicism, aristocracy of birth, apparent identification of 
church and state, and the widespread poverty, filth, and lack of ambition that in their 
opinion followed from these things. At the same time, they sometimes acquired a sense 
of history, an appreciation of natural and man-made beauty, and an awareness that 
much could be said for the Italian “joy of life.” In short, though they were proudly 
cognizant of New World promise, they also regretted the absence or passing of some 
Old World values. As the title implies, this volume is extensive rather than intensive. 
Baker has lucidly organized bales of published and unpublished letters, journals, travel 
books, biographies, and autobiographies under a few general chapter headings that 
seemed likely to elicit answers to his questions. Each chapter is a broad topic surveyed 
and summarized, the. most fruitful being “The Italian People," "The World of Art,” 
"Religion in Italian Life," and “The Meaning of Italy.” The “Epilogue,” called “The 
Travelers Baggage," is in my opinion misplaced; it is really a prologue and should be 
read first, since it admirably presents the American values that help to explain many 
reactions discussed earlier. Baker's book is scrupulously documented, although, as he 
implies, the danger of introducing invalid generalizations is increased by virtue of his 
reducing mounds of testimony to the imagined impressions of a single "American 
traveler." Also, I think that the specialist reader might have profited from a standard 
bibliography more than from the brief section "For Further Reading." Otherwise, 
while the book is in none of its particular chapters as specific as, say, Albert Gardner's 
Yankee Stonecuiters, it is more detailed and developed than such a work as Van 
Wyck Brooks’s The Dream of Arcadia. Baker's achievement is panoramically useful. 
University of Oregon Josepa A. Hynes 


RUSSIAN INTERESTS IN PALESTINE, 1882-1914: A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 
AND EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE. By Theofanis George Stavrou. [Publication 
Number 68.] (Thessalonike: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1963. Pp. 249.) No place on 
earth has witnessed more strife in the name of religion than Palestine. In the land of 
the crusades, Jews, Moslems, and Christians have fought each other, Christians (Cath- 
olic, Orthodox, Protestant) have fought among themselves, and within the Christian 
divisions Franciscans have contended against ultramontanists, Prussian Protestants 
against English, Orthodox Arabs against Greeks, Greeks against Russians. Motivated 
by much the same pilgrim piety, crusading impulses, messianic visions, and worldly 
interests as their Western counterparts, through the centuries after their conversion the 
Russians sailed on pilgrimages, endeavored to champion the Christian cause in the 
Ottoman domains, and embroiled themselves in conflicts. Halted by the Crimean War, 
Russian involvement mounted again until in 1882 an influential Orthodox Palestine 
Society was formed to promote pilgrimages, aid Orthodoxy in the Holy Land through 
schools and charities, and publish scholarly and popular works on Palestine. Coming 
under direct imperial patronage in 1889, the society had accomplished much by 1914: 
some fifteen thousand Russian pilgrims—by far the largest national group—were 
visiting the Holy Places each year, about one hundred Russian schools operated in 
Palestine and Syria, its scholarly publications had won acclaim in the West, and “the 
Russian invasion” had made Palestine appear as a prospective possession of Nicholas IL 
By educating the Orthodox Arabs and awakening their nationalism, the Russians had 
also dealt “the last blow to the receding Greek cultural influence in the Orthodox 
East.” However, if Russian policies, which the Greeks saw as inimical Pan-Slavism 
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exploiting Orthodoxy, dealt body blows to Panhellenism in the Balkans and the Near 
East, the Russian work was in turn shattered by World War I and the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The efforts of the Soviet regime after 1945 to pick up the pieces of 
Russian piety and tsarist accomplishments (including resurrection of the Palestine 
Society and its series, Palestinshii Sbornik) and to involve the Russian Church in 
various moves in the Near East have not, so far, borne great results. It is the important 
and neglected story of Russia's arrival and activities in the arena of religious rivalries 
before 1914 that Stavrou has undertaken to tell in his dissertation. On the whole, he 
has told it competently and objectively. Of particular merit is the utilization of widely 
scattered materials in the relevant languages, although for some reason Turkish sources 
have remained unused. From this study, marked by considerable depth of detail, the 
reader will obtain little knowledge of what the Turks felt, said, and did about these 
important activities within their empire. 

San Fernando Valley State College Mazin PUNDEFF 


BURZHUAZNAIA ISTORIOGRAFIIA PERVOI MIROVOI VOINY: PROISKHOZH- 
DENIE VOINY I MEZHDUNARODNYE OTNOSHENIIA 1914-1917 GG. [Bour- 
geois Historiography of the First World War: Origins of the War and International 
Relations 1914-1917]. By K. B. Vinogradov. (Moscow: State Publishing House for 
Socio-Economic Literature. 1962. Pp. 400.) The field of Soviet historiography has been 
particularly fertile during the last two decades. Ever since Rubinshtein’s published and 
soon-banned historiography, there followed a host of other authors and works: 
Krandievsky, Shapiro, Illeritsky and Kudriavtsev, Astakhov, and, above all, the three- 
volume (to date) History of Historical Science edited by Tikhomirov, Nechkina, and 
others. The present volume deals with "bourgeois historiography," discussing mainly 
writings that deal with the origins of the First World War. The author examines pub- 
lished diplomatic papers, memoirs, diaries, and general writings since 1917. There 
are lengthy discussions of published diplomatic documents in Germany, Austria, Great 
Britain, and other countries. One chapter deals with the thread-worn "war-guilt" 
problem. The “Ententonphiles,” the “petit-bourgeois pacifists," revisionists, and Nazi- 
Fascist- oriented writers are all dealt with equally harshly. Their unforgivable sin is a 
tctal lack of familiarity with the “Marxist-Leninist methodology." Their method of 
historical “pruning” (podchistka), their falsification and disregard of the genuine 
causes emanate from the fact that to them the entire subject is reduced to a mere 
diplomatic game. These historians are totally blind to the inner nature of capitalism 
from which stems imperialistic aggression. The author ends with a citation from Lenin 
who in ıgı4 had already emphasized the need to unmask all sophistry and pseudo 
patriotism that lead to justification of war. Pseudoscientific methodology is still 
prevalent in bourgeois historiography. For this reason, according to Vinogradov, 
Lenin’s warning of fifty years ago is still valid; the Soviet student of history should as 
ever be on guard against bourgeois falsification of the past. It is a thesis written in a 
hardly debatable vein, if you so believe. 

Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


THE DEBATABLE ALLIANCE: AN ESSAY IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS, By Coral Bell. [Chatham House Essays, Number 3. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1964. Pp. 130. $1.40.) Dr. Bell, an Australian, has presented within the context of 
recent world politics a provocative analysis of the much-debated Anglo-American 
alliance. Although she appreciates the “special relationship” that exists between the 
United States and Britain because of historic and traditional ties, she maintains that 
the analysis of their relationship except in terms of the rivalries of power within a 
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world context can only lead to sentimentality and the dismissal of the alliance as of 
little real value. Examining the major changes that have occurred in the world balance 
of power in the postwar period as well as those presently in progress, and treating the 
strategic relation as the central element within the diplomatic one, she arrives at the 
view that Britain’s insistence on maintaining nuclear force has been and will continue 
to be significant both militarily and diplomatically in its relationships not only with 
America but with Europe and the rest of the world. Bell’s essay is clearly and logically 
presented, It is documented, where sources for documentation have been available. 
There may be many who will disagree both with her analysis and conclusions; how- 
ever, they will surely close this little volume with minds in intellectual ferment. 

California State College, Fullerton | Berry MILLER UNTERBERGER 


Ancient and Medieval 


MAN'S QUEST FOR POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE: THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF POLITICS IN ANCIENT TIMES. By William Anderson. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 381. $8.00.) In a rather rambling introduction 
Professor Anderson gives us his opinions on a number of subjects: he believes in 
progress; he has worked out a broad definition of politics, "as a result of my studies 
and background in the United States"; and he disagrees with some of his colleagues, 
"who seem to think that everything is new to-day and that nothing in the past has 
any real significance." His book is apparently planned as a chronological survey of 
the steps leading to the "systematic and rigidly scientific science of politics" now 
taught as a part of the graduate curriculum in modern universities. Utopias and 
political theory in general he regards as unfruitful for such a study. With this ap- 
proach he has written a volume embracing a vast period of time, beginning with 
Babylonia and Egypt and continuing to a.p. 600. The emphasis, however, is on the 
Greeks, and only his discussion of them will be considered in this brief review. 
Anderson depends entirely on English translations, not only for the classical writers 
but for scholarly contributions in German as well, a limitation that has not deterred 
him from volunteering his own opinions at every turn. For example, he says the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were probably written about goo »B.c. in Chios. Also, with rare con- 
fidence he accepts the speculative suggestion that a chapter in Thucydides was really 
written by Hippias and adds later that Thucydides died in 4x1 3.c., which is certainly 
false. He does not confine his pronouncements to works that still survive, but under- 
takes to inform his readers just how Aristotle went about writing the lost treatises on 
the 158 “constitutions.” After the information had been gathered together, he made a 
digest of the materials in alphabetical order! Anderson has strong likes and dislikes, 
none of them more pronounced than his feelings about Plato, of whom he says: "It 
is, I think, to be regretted that Plato sailed off on the wings of his Utopian schemes 
instead of applying his outstanding critical intelligence to realistic political analyses." 
Earlier he says that Plato left Athens after Socrates died, because “he was not the kind 
to stay in the face of risk," though when Aristotle, whom he admires, fled Athens on 
the death of Alexander, he did so to prevent the Athenians’ committing another 
crime against philosophy. But the oddest statement in the book is about Socrates. After 
twitting him for neglecting his wife and children and for failing to advocate the 
emancipation of women, Anderson feels that we must make allowances for Socrates, 
since "the social practices of his day in Athens were not such as would win com- 
mendation in modern America." By way of conclusion it must be said that this volume 
fails to accomplish its ostensible purpose. Much of the material included is irrelevant 
to the subject—a kind of catalogue of well-known names—while what is germane is 
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not often made to yield anything particularly new or suggestive. On the other hand, 
useful texts like the Athenian Constitution attributed to the “Old Oligarch,” the 
orations of Lysias, and the Second Book of the Aristotelian Economics are not men- 
tioned. 

University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. Brown 


SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION IN GREECE AND ROME. By Victor Ehrenberg. 
[Martin Classical Lectures, Volume XVIIL] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press for Oberlin College. 1964. Pp. xiv, 106. $4.00.) For his Oberlin audience Ehrenberg 
provided a pleasant, leisurely promenade in the company of a deeply learned man. 
His four lectures, reproduced here with little change beyond the addition of a brief 
bibliography and plates, deal with Homeric Greece, the archaic era, classic Athens, 
and the Roman Republic. The Hellenistic Age and the Roman Empire he intentionally 
omits inasmuch as their civilizations were universal rather than being based on the 
city-state. In each area the reader meets the major literary figures and often some of 
the artistic monuments. Ehrenberg's judgments are properly qualified in spite of their 
brevity, and they show acquaintance normally with the recent literature; on matters 
such as slavery and pederasty he is frank and sensible. The work is not intended to 
discuss a specific thesis in regard to either social conditions or the progress of classical 
civilization; in consequence the essays are discursive rather than tightly organized. 

University of Ulinots CHESTER G. STARR 


MYTH AND RELIGION OF THE NORTH: THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
SCANDINAVIA. By E. O. G. Turville-Petre. (History of Religion.] (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1964. Pp. ix, 340. $7.95.) The present work is the first com- 
prehensive and critical study of ancient Scandinavian mythology and religion to be 
published in English. In the introductory chapter the author evaluates his sources, 
which consist of, among other things, runic inscriptions, poetry, sagas, and the works 
of Saxo Grammaticus and Snorri Sturluson. Five chapters are on five different 
deities: Odin, Thor, Balder, Loki, and Heimdall. The remaining chapters deal 
with "Ihe Vanir," “The Lesser-Known Deites," "The Divine Kings" “The Divine 
Heroes," “Guardian Spirits," “Temples and Objects of Worship," “Sacrifice,” “Godless 
Men," "Death," and "The Beginning of the World and Its End." The author has taken 
great care to present his source material in the proper chronological order. Thus he 
analyzes first either runic inscriptions or scaldic and Eddaic poetry, if these sources 
contain any mythological references, before discussing relevant prose works of a later 
date. This approach serves a twofold purpose. Runes, poetry, and sometimes place 
names are not only the earliest mythological references, but the poetry was also one 
of the chief sources on which later prose accounts were often based. Professor Turville- 
Petre has painstakingly examined a number of previous works on his subject. Particularly 
significant are those of A. Olrik, J. de Vries, and G. Dumézil. Magnus Olson’s study of 
Scandinavian place names with mythological references was also most valuable. The 
striking similarity between some of the Norse myths and those from other parts of the 
world is not easy to explain. Áre we to postulate a common Indo-European origin, or 
did similar social and environmental conditions in as remote parts as India and 
Scandinavia play an important part in the evolution of myth? When dealing with 
such complicated matters the author unfailingly proceeds with scholarly caution. 
Indeed, the sound judgment with which a sharp distinction is drawn between mere 
hypothesis and a well-founded argument greatly enhances the unmistakable quality of 
Turville-Petre's study as a whole. Odin looms large in Norse mythology, and it is, 
perhaps, not surprising that some of the other Scandinavian gods originally appear 
to have been a certain aspect of this versatile chief. The father of gods and men was 
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associated with numerous animals, was the god of war and death, and had a number 
of names, many of which had singularly descriptive qualities. The author, however, does 
not overemphasize the Christian element in the Odin myth. Turville-Petre has 
long since distinguished himself for his sound scholarship; his latest book will find 
prominence among major works in the field of ancient Scandinavian studies. 

University o] Manitoba HARALDUR BESSASON 


LES CONDITIONS POSITIVES DE L'ACCESSION AUX ORDRES DANS LA 
PREMIERE LÉGISLATION ECCLÉSIASTIQUE (300-492). By Paul-Henri Lafontaine, 
O.M.I. [Publications seriées de l'Université d'Ottawa, Number 71.] (Ottawa: Éditions de 
l'Université d'Ottawa. 1963. Pp. 398. $6.75.) Father Lafontaine provides in this post- 
humous volume an exhaustive description of the conditions governing admission to the 
clergy established by ecclesiastical legislation in the fourth and fifth centuries. His study 
is based on a rigorous analysis of juridical documents. Numerous other sources, how- 
ever, are skillfully introduced to clarify and explain the legal texts. The work is 
tightly organized around a few fundamental topics, a summary listing of which will 
indicate the issues that occupy the author's attention, without, unfortunately, conveying 
any of the learning, judiciousness, and thoroughness characteristic of the book. The 
first part of the volume is devoted to certain conditions of absolute necessity for ad- 
mission to the clergy: masculine sex, baptism, and freedom of intention. The second 
part deals with what the author calls “les conditions de licéit£," which were the major 
concern of the legislators: aptitude for clerical status and the mode of progression in 
the orders. Maturity, virtue, and learning were the major qualities of aptitude, chastity 
being the crucial issue. Lafontaine's treatment of the regulations established on this 
matter is a model of clarity and thoroughness, clearing up obscure points concerning 
early practices relative to clerical marriage and continence. With respect to progression 
in the orders, the author determines that ecclesiastical legislation established an 
obligation to receive a certain number of lesser orders as a qualification for advance- 
ment to the priesthood and the episcopacy and that each cleric was required to spend 
certain intervals between advances in grade. The author concludes that the pivotal 
conditions for access to the orders were chastity and observance of the intervals between 
ranks, the first derived from the Gospels and the second from Roman military and 
educational institutions. Though this is a fundamental study treating the problem of 
the formation of the clergy in the late imperial era, a warning should be made about 
it Noting that all the conditions for admission to the clergy enumerated by the 
Codex Juris Canonici except two (confirmation and the titulus) were already present in 
the first legislation, the author has organized his book around sharply defined concepts 
in the code. This approach leaves the impression that already in the fourth and fifth 
centuries there prevailed a legalistic spirit that imposed clearly defined categories on 
disciplinary issues. Lafontaine realizes that the sources allow no such conclusion, and 
he repeatedly cautions against any such impression. However, only the most careful 
reading óf the tightly organized chapters built upon rigorously defined legal concepts 
will prevent the over-all impression that the spirit of the canon lawyer was already at 
work in the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries. Perhaps a slightly looser structur- 
ing of the book, more attuned to the historical milieu, would have conveyed a truer 
sense of the struggles of the early Church to shape its most vital component: the 
clergy. 

Michigan State University RicHagp E. SULLIVAN 


IL MONASTERO DI SAN COLOMBANO DI BOBBIO DALLA FONDAZIONE 
ALL'EPOCA CAROLINGIA. By Valeria Polonio. [Publication Number 2.] (Genoa: 
[Fonü e Studi di Storia Ecclesiastica.] 1962. Pp. 130. L. 2,000) MOMENTI DI 
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STORIA E ARTE RELIGIOSA IN LIGURIA. [Publication Number 3.] (Genoa: 
[Fonti e Studi di Storia Ecclesiastica.] 1963. Pp. 309. L. 6,500.) The first volume of 
these scholarly studies is devoted to the early history of Bobbio, the celebrated founda- 
tion of St. Columban in the valley of the Trebbia. The author illuminates in turn the 
strategical location of the monastery, its growing prosperity under the Lombard and 
Carolingian rulers of north Italy, its internal organization, and the economic and social 
conditions that prevailed on the monastic estates. The author has had no easy task in 
presenting a reasonably connected discussion of these topics. The sources do not 
flow abundantly for the period of the seventh to the ninth century, and some of the 
surviving material, like the various Vitae Columbani, displays the typical exaggerations 
and omissions of hagiographical literature. But the Codice Diplomatico of the abbey 
gives much information on its political and economic relationships, and the author is 
well versed in the more specialized studies of the subject. It is curious, however, that the 
work does not elaborate upon the penitential activities of the community, a function 
that was deeply impressed upon it by St. Columban himself. Nor does the author 
enlarge upon the impact of economic prosperity and expansion on the spiritual energy 
of the inmates of Bobbio. The original spiritual confraternity had developed by the 
ninth century into an influential landed corporation served by more than six hundred 
tenants and laborers. St. Columban and his companions had worked with their hands 
to clear the soil for cultivation in the vicinity of Bobbio. 'T'heir successors two hundred 
years later had become in part administrators and estate managers of a widely flung 
agricultural complex that produced wine, grain, and olives in abundance. Had the 
practice of the economic virtues and skills helped to produce by the ninth century a 
situation that menaced the original spiritual ideals of the monastic community? In the 
second volume the same author clarifies the motives and circumstances that led Pope 
Innocent II to raise Genoa to the status of an archdiocese in 1133. A. M. Bolderini 
traces the activities of Azzo Visconti as bishop of Ventimiglia, 1250-1262. E. Poleggi 
reconstructs the architectural history of the abbey of S. Maria di Castello in Genoa. 
G. Balbi reviews with perception the history of the Compagnia della Misericordia, a 
remarkable exemplification of the lay piety that flourished in Genoa in the fifteenth 
century. This association of laymen, which visited prisons and offered spiritual consola- 
tion to condemned criminals, embodied the return in the later Middle Ages to the 
spirit of primitive Christianity and to a closer imitatio Christi. Finally, G. Colmuto 
gives a welldocumented account of the career and works of the remarkable and 
prolific Genoese sculptor Anton Maria Maragliano (1664-1739). These studies are 
firmly based upon archival material; in their wider implications they are full of interest 
for the general historian. 

McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


CARLO MAGNO ED HARUN AL RASHID. By Giosuè Musca. [Università degli 
Studi di Bari, Istituto di Storia Medievale e Moderna. Saggi, Number 1.] (Bari: Dedalo 
Litostampa. 1963. Pp. 151. L. 1,700.) CARLO MAGNO E L'INGHILTERRA ANGLO- 
SASSONE. By Giosuè Musca. [Università degli Studi di Bari, Istituto di Storia Medi- 
evale e Moderna. Saggi, Number 2.] (Bari: Dedalo Litostampa. 1964. Pp. 108. L. 1,200.) 
Carlo Magno ed Harun al Rashid, dedicated to Gabriele Pepe, is a study of the rela-. 
tions between the Western Christian and the Islamic worlds, 797-814. The author cites 
what appear to be most of the Latin sources on this subject; his Arabic sources, how- 
ever, are limited to a few in translation, and these translations were made many years 
ago. Perhaps it might be well to describe this as a historiographic study for Musca 
considers the work of a number of important modern historians on the subject and 
then evaluates the contribution of each in the light o£ his own reading of the sources. He 
calls attention to the important religious, diplomatic, and economic contacts between 
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the Christian world and Islam in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. Although 
he cites Pirenne on the subject of Flemish wool used as a gift to Harun al-Rashid, the 
author is unaware or uninterested in the fact that much of. the material he presents 
constitutes a refutation of that part of the Pirenne thesis which regards the Arabic 
conquest as responsible for bringing to an end the central position of the Mediterranean 
Sea. It would not be fair to criticize Musca for failing to cite many American and 
English historians whose writings touch his subject; rather it should be remarked with 
pleasure that references to a number of works written in English do appear. A 
bibliography covering sources and secondary works is included at the end of this vol- 
ume, Carlo Magno e l'Inghilterra anglosassone, dedicated to Armando Saitta, is a study 
of contacts between England (primarily Northumbria and Mercia) and Francia in the 
closing years of the eighth century and the early years of the ninth century; the agents 
of these contacts are Offa, Alcuin, and Charlemagne. Musca's work rightly emphasizes 
the factors keeping Europe together in this period and thus de-emphasizes English 
isolation. Musca works more independently here than in the volume on Charlemagne 
and Harun al-Rashid, but from the standpoint of scholarship the result is less complete; 
furthermore, the absence of a bibliography makes it difficult to check how fully Musca 
has consulted other writers on the subject. This volume, nonetheless, performs a useful 
function in redirecting attention to the influence of continental factors on internal 
developments, especially ecclesiastical and economic, in Anglo-Saxon England. 

Rice University K. F. Drew 


THE NORSE ATLANTIC SAGA: BEING THE NORSE VOYAGES OF DIS- 
COVERY AND SETTLEMENT TO ICELAND, GREENLAND, AMERICA. By 
Gwyn Jones. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 246. $8.00.) Former 
president of the Viking Society for Northern Research, Professor Jones has brought 
up to date the almost forgotten story of the Viking voyages to North America and 
their settlements in Greenland, fusing in his book the saga material, startling evidence 
presented by the latest archacological and archival, mainly Scandinavian, discoveries, 
and his own sober, interesting interpretations. Ancient churches, living quarters, and 
cemeteries unearthed in Greenland, sea voyages retraced in their actual geographical 
setting, and bits of archival material illuminate the shadowy stories of sagas. Thanks 
to these new aids many ancient sagas can be better understood and, soberly interpreted, 
' appear as surprisingly rich storehouses of valuable and quite accurate historical infor- 
mation. Many Americans will be surprised to find that the Norse settlements in 
Greenland lasted for approximately five hundred years. Jones argues convincingly that 
the legendary Vinland can be quite safely located in a certain area in northern New- 
foundland. In a scholarly and well-written story the author reveals in great detail the 
heroic greatness and human weakness of the ancient Norsemen in America and their 
struggle against the forces of Arctic nature, Indians, Eskimos (skraellings), and 
European plunderers. Gradually losing contact with Europe, they have vanished in the 
mist of history, leaving behind only some indestructible material evidence and their 
beautiful sagas, preserved in neighboring Iceland. Jones has enriched his story with 
new translations of the available, carefully edited sagas and even one Eskimo tale, 
twenty-five beautiful plates and other interesting illustrations, welldrawn maps, 
enlightening footnotes, and valuable appendixes. His bibliography is limited to a few 
essential works, however. Many readers will wish that a more complete list had been 
appended to include the many controversial works cited in the body of the text. Our 
historians should no longer ignore the Norse American settlements that existed long 
before Columbus and the British saw our shores. Surprisingly, the Norse colonies were 
extinguished at the time when the British planted their first colonies, actually creating 
a certain temporal continuity in American history from 986 to the present. Eirik the 
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Red's and Leif Ericson's voyages can no longer be brushed off as isolated historical 
incidents. Besides these men there are others worthy of mention, and the long-lasting 
settlement merits its place in the discussion of our "medieval" past, which so far does 
not exist in our history texts, 

San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


THE CHRONICLE OF ATHELWEARD. Edited by 4. Campbell. [Medieval Texts] 
(Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 
1962. Pp. Ixiii, 56 Latin, 56 English, 57-68. $4.80.) Students of medieval history are 
indebted to Professors V. H. Galbraith, R. A. B. Mynors, and Christopher Brooke, the 
general editors of Nelson's "Medieval Texts” series, for providing an ever-growing 
collection of highly competent modern editions of medieval sources, These editions, 
now twenty in number, include scholarly introductions followed by the texts themselves 
in both the original Latin and English translation. The present volume is an edition 
and translation of the Latin chronicle of Anglo-Saxon England written by the Wessex 
ealdorman Æthelweard in the later tenth century. Æthelweard was a bizarre Latinist 
(Mr. Campbell has done a heroic job with the translation) and a profoundly unoriginal 
historian. He drew most of his material almost verbatim from other sources, chiefly 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Still, the present edition serves an important purpose. For 
occasionally Æthelweard elaborates on our extant manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle providing, for example, otherwise unknown information on the foreign 
marriages of the Wessex dynasty. And between 893 and 946 Æthelweard depends on 
sources that are no longer extant. For these years he is, in effect, an independent 
authority. Finally, his translation of vernacular Ánglo-Saxon source material into his 
own inimitable Latin provides occasional useful insights into the relationships between 
the two languages in tenth-century England. Campbell has done an admirable job of 
transcription, translation, and scholarly commentary. He depends primarily on Henry 
Savile's 1596 edition of the text (in Rerum Anglicarum scriptores) which itself was 
based on a manuscript of the early eleventh century. This manuscript—the sole surviv- 
ing one—was practically destroyed in the British Museum fire of 1731, but eighteen 
charred fragments remain, and these Campbell has collated with the Savile text. The 
agreement is very close. The most recent previous edition of Æthelweard is in Petrie’s 
Monumenta historica Britannica of 1848. The present edition is not only more readily 
available but also far more scholarly. It is a welcome addition to the Nelson series. 

University of California, Santa Barbara C. WARREN HOLLISTER 


A RURAL SOCIETY IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE: THE GÁTINE OF POITOU IN 
THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES. By George T. Beech. [The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXXII (1964), 
Number 1.]: (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1964. Pp. 141. $5.00.) Wanting to know 
how feudal institutions worked in a specific time and place and also seeking to understand 
men who made the institutions work, Sidney Painter wrote “Castellans of the Plain of 
Poitou in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries” and “The Lords of Lusignan in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries.” Painter's approach is continued in depth by his 
‘student, Dr. Beech, who vividly depicted a corner of western France. Using primary 
sources, even though necessarily limited and ecclesiastical as he admits, the author has 
accomplished for the Gátine of Poitou in the eleventh and twelfth centuries what Louis 
Merle did for its sixteenth- to eighteenth-century period. The first chapter describes the 
twelfth-century attraction of the bleak Gátine for the monks of Citeaux and Fontevrault 
as well as for secular society, the outstanding feature of society being dispersion of 
population. Chapter n considers the seigneurial House of Parthenay, unchallenged 
master of the Gätine, its alliance much solicited by counts of Poitou and Anjou, the 
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Duke of Normandy in 1066, and kings of England and France. Two final chapters 
emphasize the powerful, close-knit nobility and, yet, the nonservility of the peasants. 
Three excellent maps, a well-arranged bibliography, and a helpful index complete this 
scholarly contribution. 

University of Dayton Ervine E. BEAUREGARD 


SAINT ANSLEM AND HIS BIOGRAPHER: A STUDY OF MONASTIC LIFE AND 
THOUGHT, 1059-C. 1130. By R. W. Southern. [The Birkbeck Lectures, 1959.] (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 389. $9.50.) This is a companion 
volume to that admirable text of the Vita Anselmi which Professor Southern has edited 
for the "Nelson Texts.” Both volumes are the fruit of many years’ research by a 
historian who is at home in the world of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. In 
this volume he presents a study of the lives and the writings of two men: Anselm, 
perhaps the greatest Benedictine figure of the eleventh century, and his more common- 
place but keenly observant biographer. The two are certainly on different levels of 
ability, but they shared the same sympathies and prejudices, and together they illustrate 
Anglo-Norman monastic life and thought in a period of momentous change. In de- 
scribing the life and writings of Anselm, monk of Bec and later archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Southern has used the critical work of two Benedictine scholars, Dom Wilmart 
and Dom Schmitt, as well as his own. He shows how the devotional writings of 
Anselm, the prayers, meditations, and letters of friendship anticipate that new trend 
toward private piety which reached its climax in the later Middle Ages. He gives a clear 
and perceptive analysis of the development of Anselm's thought from the early treatises 
to the Cur Deus Homo, relating it to the intellectual and social background of the 
tme. Álthough he does not attempt to answer all the questions or explain away the 
ambiguities, he stresses "that passionate instinct for obedience" which, he feels, colored 
Anselm's theology and other aspects of bis thinking and his actions. To many English 
historians, Anselm is better known for his quarrels with William Rufus and Henry I 
and the dispute over lay investiture which resulted in five years of exile. Southern adds 
many details to the familiar story. His account differs from the recent study by Norman 
Cantor largely in point of view, since his main concern is with Anselm's reactions 
during the controversy. Thus he emphasizes the attempts to uphold the rights and 
privileges of the community and the primacy of the archbishop of Canterbury, a factor 
in the struggle that probably had greater impact on contemporary opinion than the 
larger issue of royal versus papal authority. Anselm had neither the interest nor the 
political acumen to be a highly successful politician or administrator, and in the eyes 
of contemporaries his career as archbishop was a failure. His greatness lay in the 
sanctity of his private life, in his humility and gentleness, in the impression made by 
his personality and conversation upon a small group of friends including his biographer, 
Eadmer (or Edmer). The second part of the book, dealing with the life and work of 
Eadmer, presents new information on the monastic community of which he was a part. 
For Eadmer gives us almost our only account of the great monastery of Christ Church 
in the years just before and just after the Conquest. His writings included local 
hagiography, works of devotion, his Historia Novorum, and his biography of Anselm. 
The Vita Anselmi is an intimate record of the spoken words of his master and friend 
and so has an important place in the history of medieval biography. Both Anselm and 
Eadmer were able to give vivid expression to the feelings and aspirations of the chang- 
ing world in which they lived. Southern understands this world; his book is dis- 
tinguished by sympathy and careful scholarship. 

Mount Holyoke College Norma ADAMS 


THE CHRONICLE OF RICHARD OF DEVIZES OF THE TIME OF KING 
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RICHARD THE FIRST. Edited by John T. Appleby. [Medieval Texts.] (Edinburgh: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons; distrib by Oxford University Press, New York. 1963. 
Pp. xxvi, 84 Latin, 84 English, 85-106. $6.75.) GESTA FRANCORUM ET ALIORUM 
HIERSOLIMITANORUM. Edited by Rosalind Hill. [Medieval Texts] (Edinburgh: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1962. Pp. xlv, 
r03 Latin, 103 English, 108-113. $6.75.) The Chronicle of Richard of Devizes covers 
the early years of the reign of Richard I, from r189 to 1192. Written by an opinionated 
and sometimes irascible monk of St. Swithun's, Winchester, the Chronicle is chiefly 
valuable for the information it provides on conditions in England during Richard I’s 
absence on the Third Crusade. Only two manuscripts of the Chronicle now exist: one 
of these (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 339) is almost certainly the author's 
autograph, with marginal annotations showing his additions to and revisions of the 
work as it progressed. 'The other manuscript, now in the British Museum, was in all 
likelibood copied directly from the first Mr. Appleby's edition seems a sound one, 
although his text is perhaps not a startling improvement on the earlier edition by 
R. Howlett in the Rolls Series (1886). The translation reads easily and on the whole 
renders the text both accurately and smoothly into idiomatic English. The Gesta 
Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, one of the most important sources for the 
history of the First Crusade, has been published in five previous editions, but this new 
one is welcome for a number of reasons. For one thing, R. A. B. Mynors' edition of 
the text is a significant contribution. Mynors has wisely chosen to base his text on 
Vat Reg. lat 573, which dates from the early twelfth century and is the oldest and 
best of the seven surviving manuscripts of the Gesta. Unfortunately, variant readings in 
the other six manuscripts have been recorded in this edition only when their combined 
testimony differs from that of the basic manuscript. This procedure is based on the 
not entirely convincing premise that to record the full range of variants would over- 
burden the text of the Gesta with notes, without contributing substantially to our 
knowledge of the original. The text printed here is, nonetheless, a distinct improvement 
on the earlier editions. The accompanying translation of the Gesta by Rosalind Hill is 
also welcome, for no other translation of this important source is readily available. 
An earlier translation by the late A. C. Krey was incorporated in the composite narra- 
tive of his The First Crusade, but the sole separate translation hitherto published, that 
by Somerset de Chair (1945), was issued only in a limited edition and, in any event, 
was not wholly satisfactory. Although one might quarrel with a few of Hills rendi- 
tions of the text, the translation is on the whole both faithful to the original and 
readable as English prose. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee James A. BRUNDAGE 


PETER THE VENERABLE AND ISLAM. By James Kritzeck. [Princeton Oriental 
Studies, Number 23.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 301. 
$7.50.) As an Orientalist and coeditor with Giles Constable of a volume commemorating 
the eighth centenary of the death of Peter the Venerable of Cluny, Professor Kritzeck 
has for some time been engaged in the study of the celebrated abbot's role in the 
development of Western attitudes toward Moslems. The present volume presents the 
texts and analysis of the treatises on the Moslem religion which, together with a Latin 
translation of the Koran (apparently the first in its entirety), were arranged for by 
Peter on his trip to Spain in 1142. The texts were prepared by a group of Western 
scholars associated with the school of Toledo and a Moslem whose task it was to check 
on the accuracy of the translations. Peter himself added a brief summary. As Kritzeck 
graciously acknowledges, his own investigations were made possible by Mlle. Marie- 
Thérése d'Alverny's rediscovery and discussion of the manuscript that contains what 
is now called the Toledan Collection. Aware of the ignorance of Islam among Lis 
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contemporaries, Peter sought to provide a comprehensive explanation from original 
sources. It was also his intention that there should be a reasoned refutation of Moslem 
principles, and it seems that he originally wanted St. Bernard to do this. As it turned 
out, he did it himself in the Liber contra sectam sive haeresim Saracenorum. Kritzeck 
feels that this treatise has not received the attention it deserves and has included the 
Latin text and an analysis from his own study of the only surviving manuscript. 
Concern with Islam inevitably involves consideration of the crusade. In the commemora- 
tive volume mentioned above, Virginia Berry presented the view that Peter was a firm 
supporter of the Second Crusade. Kritzeck believes, however, that the abbot's deepest 
feelings lay elsewhere, that he was distressed by the incompleteness of crusade objectives. 
Although he certainly did not reject the crusade as an instrument of policy, he persisted 
in.regarding the conversion of Moslems as desirable. This charitable concern with 
non-Christians, moreover, was wholly exceptional in his'day, "the testimony of one 
man's intelligence and zeal and fervent conviction. . . .” Prepared with evident scholarly 
competence and attractively printed, this volume is an important contribution to the 
fairly recently developed field of Western knowledge of Islam during the Middle Ages. 
Although Peter the Venerable’s project has usually been regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon, the publication of this study will, nevertheless, aid in analyzing the 
sources used by later medieval students of Islam. It also adds significantly to our under- 
standing of one of the most appealing personalities of the twelfth century. , 
New York University MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 


LE COMTÉ DE BOURGOGNE SOUS LES HOHENSTAUFEN, 1156-1208. By Jean- 
Yves Mariotte. [Cahiers d'études comtoises, Number 4. Annales Littéraires de l'Univer- 
sité de Besangon, Volume LVI.] (Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1963. Pp. 233.) The thesis 
summarized in the 1960 volume of the Positions des thèses soutenues à l'École des 
Chartes is now printed in full with a preface by Professor Rey. It includes an excellent 
bibliography and, among the appendixes, twenty-one pièces justificatives; a catalogue 
of royal and imperial acts concerning the county of Burgundy (1139-1220); and a 
discussion of the date used in twelfth-century Besancon for reckoning the beginning of 
the year. In a preliminary general discussion, the author describes the creation of the 
county of Burgundy around the year rooo by Otho Guillaume, count of Mácon, and 
shows how, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the authority of the emperors was 
recognized there and in the other parts of the former kingdom of Burgundy long 
before the county passed from Count Renaud IN (1129-1148) to Frederick Barbarossa 
. through the marriage of Frederick to Renaud's daughter Beatrix. Succeeding chapters 
describe the relations of the nobles of the county with Frederick Barbarossa and his 
Hohenstaufen successors; the repercussions of the schism of 1159-1177 on the 
county, which almost exactly coincided with the diocese of Besangon, and formed a kind 
of no man's land between the two obediences; the early history of the commune of 
Besançon, confirming the inadmissibility of the sentence of Mainz; and the administra- 
tion of the county by the Hohenstaufen and their legates. This well-organized and clearly 
written book makes a substantial and scholarly contribution both to the general history 
of twelfth-century Europe, especially the reign of Frederick Barbarossa, and to the local 
history of the county of Burgundy—a history not yet written by any modern scholar, 
but now admirably begun by M. Mariotte. Let us hope that he, or someone inspired 
by him, will continue the story toward the close of the Middle Ages, when the county 
of Burgundy once again formed part of a major European power. 

Corpus Christi College RICHARD VAUGHAN 


OXFORD STUDIES PRESENTED TO DANIEL CALLUS. [Oxford Historical So- 
ciety, New Series, Volume XVI.] (Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press for the Society. 
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1964. Pp. viii, 319. £3 3s.) This is exactly the type of Festschrift one is happy to sec. 
The volume has a central theme: the early history of the University of Oxford. Then, 
too, the essays are presented in honor of Father Daniel Callus, a distinguished scholar 
of the thirteenth-century Oxford schools. The foreword is by R. W. Southern. In his 
excellent essay, A. B. Emden attempts to show how animosity between the northerners 
and southerners influenced the organization of and life in the university. W. A. Pantin 
has done an outstanding job of reconstructing from various sources descriptions of a 
number of the halls and schools of medieval Oxford. W. A. Hinnebusch has an 
enlightening section on foreign Dominican students and professors at the Blackfriars. 
L. Boyle analyzes the curriculum of the faculty of canon law in the first half of the 
fourteenth century "to see with what success one can trace a student's course from the 
statutes at any given period." He concludes that the course of study produced a group 
of capable canonists but no truly outstanding ones. In his essay, R. W. Hunt checks 
the qualifications of four Oxford grammar masters and reaches the conclusion that by 
the end of the fourteenth century standards had declined miserably. C. Martin's essay 
deals with the interesting career of Walter Burley who spent considerable time at both 
Oxford and Paris. James A. Weisheipl treats in a scholarly manner the logic, natural 
philosophy, and theology of Roger Swyneshed, and B. Smalley presents interesting 
information on Wyclif’s Postilla on the Old Testament and on his Principium, or 
inaugural lecture, In the final essay, I. Thomas subjects to critical analysis Oxford logic 
and logicians of the seventeenth century. At the end of the volume there is a listing, 
by year, of Callus' writings. Callus has truly been honored with nine excellent essays 
by nine fine historians. Students of medieval university history will be grateful to the 
Oxford Historical Society for publishing this volume. 

Mississippi State University Harop S. SNELLGROVE 


UOMINI E COSE DEL MEDIOEVO MEDITERRANEO. By Francesco Giunta. 
(Palermo: U. Manfredi Editore. [1964.] Pp. 309. L. 3,500.) This is a collection of eight 
studies, all of which were published before and most of which are concerned with the 
history of medieval Sicily. The “men” considered are Archbishop Berardo, friend and 
counselor of Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen; Ferrer de Abella, an Aragonese 
diplomat at the papal court of Avignon; the Florentine Uberti family in Sicily; and 
Fra Giuliano Mayali, a diplomat serving Alfonso the Magnanimous. The "things" 
examined are the Vandals reputation for barbarism in the fifth century and the 
German reputation for barbarism in twelfth-century Sicily (the "furor teutonicus"); 
the relations of Frederick H with Ferdinand II of Castile; and the Tunisian policy of 
James II of Aragon. Giunta is chiefly interested in diplomacy, administration, and per- 
sonalities. He handles his subjects deftly and often perspicaciously and buttresses his 
arguments by including, for four of the essays, appendixes of hitherto unpublished 
documents. 

University of Wisconsin l Davi» HarLInY 


ROBERTI GROSSETESTE EPISCOPI LINCOLNIENSIS COMMENTARIUS IN 
VIII LIBROS PHYSICORUM ARISTOTELIS. Edited by Richard C. Dales. [Studies 
and Texts in Medieval Thought] (Boulder: University of Colorado Press. 1963. Pp. 
xxxii, 192. $6.50.) Robert Grosseteste is seemingly one of the original and pivotal 
figures in the history of science. Through the works of A. C. Crombie, S. Harrison 
Thomson, Josiah Russell, D. A. Callus, and others, the importance of Grosseteste has 
come to be clearly realized. Not the least of his importance was his attempt to make 
Greek science understandable to his contemporaries. His Commentary on the Physics 
was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, attempt in Latin Europe to provide a 
systematic investigation of the text of Aristotle's Physics. Even though the work re- 
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mained incomplete at Grosseteste's death, probably existing only as marginal notes and 
inserts in Grosseteste's own copy of a Latin version of Aristotle's work, it exercised 
great influence on such people as Duns Scotus, Walter Burley, and John Wyclif. It was 
through these men that most of the original and significant thought of Grosseteste on 
Aristotle was incorporated into the mainstream of European thought. Despite its influ- 
ence, Grosseteste's Commentary has never been published in its entirety. Before a basic 
understanding of the real influence of Grosseteste in this area can be judged, it is 
obviously necessary to have a scholarly text. This is what Professor Dales has given us. 
For his task, he utilized the three extant manuscripts of the entire Commentary, two 
dating from about 1325, and the third about a century later, plus five manuscript copies 
of part of the eighth book. By collating the manuscripts, indicating variant readings, 
and giving the sources and references that Grosseteste used, Dales has given us as 
nearly definitive a text as we are likely to get. He is to be commended for his long 
devotion to the task. By providing a brief and concise introduction to the history of 
the Commentary, Dales has added greatly to the value of his editing. 

San Fernando Valley State College Vern L. BuiroucH 


ÉTUDES SUR LA POLÉMIQUE ENTRE THÉODORE MÉTOCHITE ET NI- 
CÉPHORE CHOUMNOS: LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE ET POLITIQUE A BY- 
ZANCE SOUS LES PREMIERS PALÉOLOGUES. By Ihor Ševčenko. [Corpus 
Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, Subsidia, Number 3.] (Brussels: Éditions de By- 
zantion. 1962. Pp. viii, 330. 400 fr. B.) With this volume Sevéenko has inaugurated 
what promises to be an interesting series of studies on the intellectual history of the 
Palaeologan period (1261-1453). In the first part he deals primarily with the relations 
between Theodore Metochites and Nicephorus Chumnus (d. 1327), both of whom 
reached the highest ranks in the imperial administration and were at the same time 
among the most erudite scholars of their times. SevSenko contends that, contrary to 
the accepted opinion (according to which their friendship was never marred by fric- 
tion), Metochites and Chumnus became estranged from each other and exchanged a 
series of acrimonious letters. Actually, there is no text that mentions any such estrange- 
ment; nor does either Chumnus or Metochites refer by name to the other in his 
polemical writings. The proof that a rupture took place depends upon a series of 
inferences. But Ševčenko marshals the facts meticulously, in large part from materials 
that had not been published hitherto, and makes out a plausible case for his theory 
that they did in fact sever friendly relations and that the break is probably to be dated 
about 1305, when Metochites succeeded to the post that Chumnus had previously 
occupied. This seems to be a reasonable interpretation of the facts, although it is 
somewhat peculiar that the correspondence in which Sevéenko finds his evidence did 
not take place until around 1321-1327. The two disputants quarreled about questions 
of literary style and astronomy (in the latter of which Metochites clearly had the ad- 
vantage over Chumnus). But, from what Sevéenko has been able to determine, they 
were eclectics in philosophy, so that it is improper to regard either one or the other 
as exclusively Platonic or Aristotelian in orientation. The second part of the book 
contains the first edition of the Greek text (with French translation) of two polemics 
directed by Metochites presumably against Chumnus. The third part is devoted to five 
appendixes on various details, the last of which includes a Greek text of unknown 
authorship on “scholars contemporary and modern, who are unjustly criticized.” 
Ševčenko makes illuminating remarks on a number of points, and the material as a 
whole, especially the Greek texts, should prove useful for workers in a field too long 
neglected. 

University of California, Los Angeles Mitton V. Anasros 
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THE LETTER-BOOK OF WILLIAM OF HOO, SACRIST OF BURY ST ED- 
MUNDS, 1280-1294. Edited by Antonia Gransden. [Suffolk Records Society, Volume 
V.] ([Ipswich:] the Society. 1963. Pp. 166.) Describing the letter book of William of 
Hoo, Antonia Gransden points out that it is a hybrid between a formulary and a 
letter book. Her little volume is also a hybrid. The first part is an edition of William's 
letter book; the second, an edition of related documents. For the letter book, she follows 
Harley MS. 230 in the British Museum; for the related documents, she makes use of 
British Museum MS. Harley 645 for the first twenty entries and Cambridge University 
Library MS. Ff. ii.33 for the last six. In her introduction, the editor discusses the back- 
ground of the manuscripts and includes a chronological list of the dated and datable 
entries in the letter book and related documents, These entries interestingly illuminate 
William's activities as sacrist, archdeacon, and papal agent. Each entry is dated, num- 
bered, and prefaced with a summary in English. Although copies of the manuscripts 
used for the present edition were not available to me, the Latin seems to be in good 
order; I therefore conclude that Gransden is a quite competent paleographer. In 
evaluating the letter book as historical evidence, she notes that even though the letters 
are not authentic documents in the sense of being letters written to be sent, there is 
evidence that some of them were derived from authentic ones. This authenticity has 
long been recognized by such scholars as Miss M. D. Lobel and the late Professor 
W. E. Lunt Both Gransden and the Suffolk Records Society are to be commended 
for issuing a sound piece of historical scholarship. ' 

Mississippi State University Harotp S. SNELLGROVE 


LA "LECTURA SUPER DIGESTO VETERI" DI CINO DA PISTOIA: STUDIO 
SUI MSS SAVIGNY 22 E URB. LAT. 172. By Domenico Maffei. [Quaderni di "Studi 
Senesi,” Number 10.] (Milan: Dott, A. Giuffrà, Editore. 1963. Pp. viii, 74. L. 800.) 
Cynus of Pistoia has always been a writer of great interest to legal historians as the 
mediator between the post-Accursian doctores moderni—those from Orleans in particu- 
lar—and the generation of his great pupil, Bartolus of Sassoferrato; he was no doubt a 
key figure in that development of fourteenth-century jurisprudence from which the jus 
commune of late medieval society emerged. The teaching of Cynus is best known from 
his Lectura Codicis (c. 1312-1314). Medieval commentators, however, also quoted from 
a Lectura of his super Digesto veteri, but these quotations do not fit the short Lectura 
that has survived in manuscripts and early printings (1526 and others). They must refer 
to a major work of which all traces seemed to be lost after the mid-sixteenth century. 
In his ingenious and profoundly learned investigation Professor Maffei is able to 
demonstrate that the lost work of Cynus exists in two manuscripts where it is disguised 
under the name of Bartolus and precedes the latter's famous Lectura on the Digestum 
vctus. It is an incomplete, elaborate exposition of part of the first book of the Digest 
and has been classified, ever since Savigny discovered it over a century ago, as a 
student's reportatio of an early lecture given by Bartolus before he composed his 
definitive commentary. In challenging this generally accepted conclusion, Maffei 
marshals uncontrovertible proofs for the authorship of Cynus. It would be impossible 
here to summarize the complex argument, but two important corollaries should be 
noted. First, we are now in a position to evaluate the indebtedness of Bartolus to his 
master's Lectura (including certain passages that thus far have passed as autobiographi- 
cal but must now be referred to Cynus). Secondly, we can now follow the development 
of Cynus' own thought in his later years, since the rediscovered Lectura was composed 
toward the end of his life, about 1330-1336. Historians of political thought will be 
particularly interested in the pages that discuss the late conversion of Cynus from a 
dualist to a hierocratic view on the Two Powers. Indirect evidence of this change of 
heart existed before (see Maffei, “Cino da Pistoia e il ‘Constitutum Constantini, " 
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Annali della Università di Macerata, XXIV [1960], 95-115); it is now fully confirmed 


in Maffei's brilliant piece of detection. 
Yale University STEPHAN KUTTNER 


LA MAISON DE SAVOIE. Volume II, AMÉDÉE VIII: LE DUC QUI DEVINT 
PAPE, Parts 1 and 2. By Marie José. (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1962. Pp. 446; 373. 
16.50 fr. each.) Duke Amadeus VIII of Savoy (1383-1451) was a remarkable member 
of a remarkable family which, after ruling in the western Alps since A.D. 1000, ex- 
changed its duchy of Savoy for the kingdom of Italy in 1861. Under Amadeus VIII the 
Savoyard state reached its medieval apogee. Territorial annexations extended Savoyard 
dominion across the Alps from the Saóne to the Sesia, from Bern to Nice. Amadeus 
VIII promulgated the Statuta Sabaudiae of 1430, secured the elevation of Savoy to ducal 
rank in 1416, developed the court of Savoy as a cultural center, and wove a vast web 
of international alliances extending from Brittany to Cyprus. Then, in 1434, he suddenly 
withdrew into a quasi-monastic community on the shores of Lake Geneva, and five 
years later he was elevated to the papacy by the Council of Basel. As Pope Felix V the 
former duke struggled somewhat halfheartedly against his Roman rival and finally, in 
1449, renounced his pontifical dignity in return for that of apostolic legate, cardinal of 
Sabina, and bishop of Geneva. He is a worthy subject for this fulllength -biography 
by Marie José, former queen of Italy, herself a member by marriage of the present 
House of Savoy. As a work of historical scholarship these volumes are disappointing. 
The author is at her best when describing moments of pomp and pageantry, or when 
supplying miscellaneous details on the life and times. She is weakest when attempting 
to place her data meaningfully into the larger contexts of Savoyard and European 
history. Her decision to separate “politique régionale" from “politique étrangère” 
(these two chapters occupy over three hundred pages) results in a confusing picture 
of both. Amadeus VIII was a resourceful intriguer who pursued many complicated 
projects simultaneously, and his policies in one theater can hardly be evaluated without 
taking into account those he pursued at the same time elsewhere, Equally disappointing 
is the author's failure to develop a balanced and objective conception of Ámadeus the 
man. She ceaselessly extols his wisdom and his "nature pacifique," despite several 
aggressive undertakings badly managed, despite his unsatisfactory arrangements for 
governing the state after 1439, despite his willingness to promote schism in the Church 
as an antipope. Amadeus VIII was fully as ambitious for lands and: power as were his 
warlike forebears, and if he chose not to lead his armies in person, the explanation may 
well lie in physical weakness and poor health, not in “wisdom” or in any real preference 
for peace. It is regrettable that the author did not at least examine this possibility in 
her effort to understand her subject. 

Wellesley College EuoENE L, Cox 


CALENDAR OF INQUISITIONS MISCELLANEOUS (CHANCERY) PRESERVED 
IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Volume VI, 1392-1399. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1963. Pp. v, 359. 
$24.00.) The history and nature of the class of records preserved in the Public Record 
: Office at London and known as Chancery Miscellaneous Inquisitions are fully de- 
scribed in the introductions to Volumes I and IV of this series. In this volume, files 
252-271 are calendared, together with a few other items; the next is planned to cover 
the years 1399-1422; and a final, eighth volume will complete the calendaring of this 
particular class, which extends only to 1485. The contents of this volume are broadly 
similar to those of its predecessors. Volume V contained extensive inventories of the 
lands and goods of the victims of the “Merciless Parliament" of 1388. The whole of 
the second half of Volume VI is taken up with the detailed results of inquisitions into 
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the property of Richard Il's opponents forfeited for treason in 1397-1399. These. men, 
who included the archbishop of Canterbury and two dukes, were among England’s 
wealthiest magnates, and the inventories of their lands and personal possessions are 
extensive and interesting, though not one of them could boast of anything much in 
the way of books, jewelry, tapestry, or paintings. The first half of this volume is more 
varied in content. Although much of the material concerns land and land tenure, there 
is information of interest about castles, escaped prisoners, suicides, outlaws, endowed 
chapels, household belongings of priests, and other miscellaneous matters. Lexicogra- 
phers will find a wealth of interesting vernacular material imperfectly listed in the 
subject index. Economic historians may find these documents particularly rewarding. 
They contain information about ships and their contents, about agricultural products 
and their prices, and valuations of property of all kinds. There are information about 
coal mining at Newcastle upon Tyne and a detailed list of the “pirate” weavers of 
Yorkshire, who worked in defiance of their privileged rivals in the city of York. No 
comment is needed on the arrangement, editing, calendaring, and indexing; all is done 
admirably, as in other recent Public Record Office volumes, The subject index is also 
lavish, with lengthy entries under livestock, farm implements, fabrics, furniture, and 
even containers. 

Corpus Christi College RicHARD VAUGHAN 


JEAN V, DUC DE BRETAGNE, ET L'ANGLETERRE (1399-1442). By George 
Akenhead Knowlson. [Archives historiques de Bretagne, Number 2.] (Cambridge, Eng.: 
W. Heffer and Sons; Rennes: Librairie de Bretagne. 1964. Pp. xii, 192.) Mr. Knowlson 
presented this volume as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Paris. In it he has 
attempted to evaluate the life of John V, who, because of his claims to the county of 
Brittany on the Continent and to the earldom of Richmond in England, was caught 
between the kings of England and France during the Hundred Years’ War. Such a 
situation made his career as complicated as the war itself. Then, too, John was involved 
in a web of diplomatic intrigue that must have been as frustrating to him as to those 
who read about him. Generally speaking, the author has done a competent piece of 
work. Several years of experience, however, should teach him not to make such state- 
ments as "historians who treat France and England as if all forces tend toward unity 
are in error." Certainly those historians were not medievalists, or Knowlson would have 
known that they do not think such a thing. In writing his book, Knowlson had excel- 
lent advice on his French, but it 1s evident at times that he is not writing in his native 
language. This is especially noticeable in the clichés, in which the book abounds. In 
his bibliography the author has cited a considerable body of manuscript sources, but 
his footnotes reveal that his work is based almost entirely on printed materials. In spite 
of the criticisms, Knowlson's volume gives interesting information not only on John V 
but also on the role of Brittany during the Hundred Years’ War. 

Mississippi State University HaroLD S. SNELLGROVE 


IL CATASTO DI PISA DEL 1428-29. Edited by Bruno Casini. [Pubblicazioni della 
Societá Storica Pisana. Collana Storica, Number 2.] (Pisa: Tipografia Editrice Giardini. 
1964. Pp. xxiii, 558. L. 8,000.) The famous Florentine catasto of 1427, the new system 
of taxation that replaced the time-honored estimo, has long been a subject of intense 
interest to historians. This volume contains a detailed summary of the Pisan catasto 
of 1428-1429 imposed by the Florentine priory upon that portion of the Florentine 
state. It is lent special value by the fact that it is, to my knowledge, as yet the only 
such publication of. the contents of an early Italian catasto. Dr. Casini has carefully 
summarized the contents of the denunciations of the assets and obligations and of the 
tax imposed upon each of 1,752 Pisan families, arranged according to the district in the 
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city in which the head of each household resided. The individual entries include the 
name, age, occupation, and citizenship status of the head of each family, the name, 
age, sex, and relationship to him of each of his dependents, the locations of his 
immovable properties, the tax deductions allowed him and the amount of his taxation, 
and the archival register and folio in which each item appears. Further enriched by an 
excellent introduction, appendixes (including a listing of the entries according to the 
amount of tax assessed upon the head of each household), and an index of the tax- 
payers' occupations as well as a name index, this book contains a wealth of data that 
will surely be put to excellent use by economic, social, demographic, and political 
historians. 

University of Nebraska Wırrıam M. Bowskv 
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NOVAS ACHEGAS À HISTÓRIA DOS DESCOBRIMENTOS MARÍTIMOS. By 
T. O. Marcondes de Souza. [Colegio da "Revista de História,” Number 27.] (São 
Paulo: Livraria Herder. 1963. Pp. 239.) T. O. Marcondes de Souza has been for many 
years one of the most assiduous commentators on the history of the great discoveries 
that laid the foundations of European influence in America and Asia. Few numbers of 
the Revista de História have not contained at least one contribution from him, ranging 
from a short review article to a substantial discussion of a major problem in explora- 
tion history. His papers have been marked throughout by both common sense and a 
wide range of scholarly information. They are usually argumentative, but not mere 
polemic; they are contributions to a continued debate on disputed questions and are 
invariably marked by the courtesies of academic discussion. This collection of eighteen 
scparate items is the second to be extracted from the Revista, and, once more, to read 
it is like attending a seminar on the history of the discoveries in which the learned 
conductor is concerned to expose a problem, to read the crucial pieces of evidence con- 
cerning it, to consider the opposing views of modern commentators and then to pro- 
nounce judgment among them, or to suggest an alternative interpretation, The topics 
considered range from the supposed voyage of the Vivaldi around Africa in 1291 
(where Marcondes de Souza expounds Rinaldo Caddeo's case for assuming the voyage 
was completed), through problems of the Magellan voyage and the line of demarca- 
tion between Spain and Portugal in the Moluccas to questions about Atlantic voyages 
in the fifteenth century and, in considerable detail, on the precise circumstances of the 
first Portuguese discovery of Brazil at the opening of the sixteenth century. A good 
example of his method is in his discussion of the Bianco map of 1448 ("Um suposto 
descobrimento do Brasil antes de r448") where all the evidence and alternative con- 
clusions are reviewed in detail before an opinion is given. He does not mince words on 
occasion, and his trouncing of Damiäo Peres for reviving Jaime Cortesao's claim that 
Diogo de Teive and Pedro de Velasco discovered Newfoundland in 1452 is vigorously 
and effectively done. His heroes in the present century are the Portuguese Duarte Leite 
and the American S. E. Morison who invariably win his approval when their views are 
cited. He greatly enjoyed, it is clear, using the former's discussion of what is known 
of Prince Henry the Navigator's establishment at Sagres, which is almost nothing, 
against traditional claims, still reiterated as received doctrine in the Portuguese ruling 
hierarchy that Prince Henry presided over a kind of monastic university of pilots and 
cartographers. There is not much wholly new, but much that is alive and soundly 
based on the documents: his motto might well be the words with which he ends one 
of his papers, “Mas História não são arriscadas conjecturas, mas sim documentos.” 

University of Liverpool Davi» B. Quinn 
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L'EXPANSION EUROPÉENNE (1600-1870). By Frédéric Mauro. [“Nouvelle Clio": 
L'Histoire et ses problémes, Number 27.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1964. 
Pp. 417. 20 fr.) Professor Frédéric Mauro belongs to a small band of French scholars, 
spiritual disciples of Fernand Braudel, who insist on studying non-European civiliza- 
tions as fully mature parts of a world economy rather than as merely primitive sources 
of raw materials and markets for manufactured goods. His latest contribution is a 
specialist’s handbook on the economic, technical, and intellectual factors that made 
European overseas expansion possible and the impact on Asia, África, and the New 
World of European explorers, soldiers, merchants, colonists, and missionaries. What 
distinguishes this work from other histories of exploration is Mauro's heavy emphasis 
on utilizing the analytical tools of the social sciences. He shows how the techniques of 
the geographer, demographer, anthropologist, economist, and ethnologist may be used 
to give flesh to a historical skeleton. In line with this approach, the bibliography form- 
ing Part I concentrates on the generation of historical writing since 1945 when “scien- 
tific" studies first began to appear in abundance. References to the politica] and diplo- 
matic story are left to be sought elsewhere. Parts II and III, entitled “Nos connaissances" 
and "Directions de recherche," are collections of chapters on various special subjects 
relating to the central theme. Technical problems, such as developments in naval. 
architecture, modifications in sail design, and the inventions of navigational instru- 
ments, are handled flawlessly. Mauro also excels in demonstrating how combined 
commercial and missionary activities altered patterns of social life overseas and pro- 
duced cross-cultural fertilization. Profuse detail on colonial agriculture, the flow of 
goods across the seas, and fluctuations in the quantities of money and credit adds up 
to impressive evidence that by the close of the eighteenth century the economic founda- 
tions of the world civilization in which we live were already established. The rigorous 
division of the book into separate narrative and analytical parts produces some unhappy 
consequences. Part II is filled with information of the kind noted above. The reader 
has little idea of the significance of the information until the author goes over the same 
ground in Part III in an attempt to draw conclusions. Ás a result, there is much 
unnecessary repetition, and, what is worse, the reader is driven to frantic page flipping 
in order to follow Mauro's argument. This book will tantalize the European historian 
without satisfying his appetite, for Mauro deliberately excluded all but a brief glance at 
the European scene. In a classic bit of understated prose he suggests that the “appear- 
ance of a commercially-oriented haute bourgeoisie in the port towns and of industrial 
interests linked to the colonial trade, the presence of pressure groups defending these 
interests in parliaments and in the councils of government are not . . . negligible" 
factors. For all its emphasis on overseas developments, one leaves this book more certain 
than ever that it is to the European continent that we must return to discover the 
world-shaking consequences of expansion. This is perhaps not the effect that Mauro 
intended. Nevertheless, for me the primary significance of the volume is that it adds 
a new dimension to our model of the European political economy as it entered the 
age of revolutions. 

Southern Illinois University Sanrorp H. ELwrrT 


DIE NÜRNBERGER UNIVERSITÄT ALTDORF UND BÖHMEN: BEITRÄGE 
ZUR ERFORSCHUNG DER OSTBEZIEHUNGEN DEUTSCHER UNIVERSI- 
TÄTEN. By Heinrich Kunstmann. (Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. xi, 264. 
DM 24.) By a scholar of early Czech culture, this study is further evidence of interest 
in East-West relations among German historians. The book investigates points of contact 
between the University of Altdorf (sponsored by the city of Nuremberg) and Bohemia 
during the years 1575 and 1809, but especially in the period preceding the Thirty 
Years War. The author realizes that two other German universities, Leipzig and 
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Wittenberg, had far more sigoificant relations with the lands to the east However, 
through detailed investigations, based chiefly on archival material available in Germany 
and monographic studies in Czech and Polish, he shows the existence of intensive 
intellectual associations between Altdorf (Nuremberg) and Bohemia, and occasionally 
ties to Hungary and Poland. He briefly indicates the commercial interests Nurem- 
berg merchants had in Bohemia and incidentally hints at the delicate maneuvering of 
the city fathers between Czech Hussites, a Roman Catholic emperor, and Calvinist 
circles, A forty-page excursus provides a meticulously annotated listing of the four 
hundred Bohemian students who spent time at Altdorf (among whom were Wallen- 
stein and a son of Kepler). The core of the treatise concerns itself with the eastern 
associations cultivated by two men: Konrad Rittershausen, a prominent member of 
Altdorfs legal faculty, who had numerous ties with Bohemian humanists, and Georg 
Rehm, a legal counselor of the city of Nuremberg and later provost of Altdorf. Every 
conceivable point of contact between Altdorf and Bohemia has been tracked down and 
carefully documented. But the more one reads about these intellectual and personal ties, 
the more one feels the need for a fuller explanation of the significance of these rela- 
tions. The author, communicating his own sense of excitement over his discoveries in 
a territory hardly touched by scholarly investigations, promises further studies in this 
area of intellectual history. Hopefully, subsequent work will supplement matters of 
erudite detail with a summary of their historical import. 

University of Chicago KARL J. WEINTRAUB 


BRIEFWECHSEL, 1850-1890. Volume I, 1850-1869. By Ignaz von Döllinger and 
Lord Acton. Edited by Victor Conzemius. [Ignaz von Döllinger, Briefwechsel, 1820- 
1890. Volume I. Herausgegeben von der Kommission für bayerische Landesgeschichte 
bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften.] (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1963. Pp. xlv, 578.) Except for the extensive use made of Döllinger’s 
letters to friends and colleagues in Germany in the three-volume biography by Johannes 
Friedrich (1899-1901), little of his correspondence has appeared in print, If his works 
on ecclesiastical history (the English translations of which exceed Ranke's in number) 
and his polemical writings in the cause of Liberal Catholicism reveal the scholarly 
excellence of the autodidact and a religious conscience no less self-wrought, only his 
letters can capture in addition the European range of his interest and the endearing 
warmth of his friendship. It is to this latter end that the present edition of Döllinger’s 
personal communications has been initiated. This volume, the first of three to contain 
the Dollinger-Acton correspondence, offers substantially more information on Sir 
John Acton than it does on the mentor and friend who was thirty-five years his senior. 
Of the 32 letters from the Munich professor reproduced for this period, 25 are confined 
to the years 1867-1869, while by contrast there appear nearly 150 of Acton’s letters 
written in fluent and idiomatically expressive German. In Acton, noble-born, wealthy, 
extremely well read, and with ample occasion to travel, Döllinger had a friend 
eminently fitted to provide him with an open window to the world of scholarship and 
religious-political currents beyond Germany. The letters are filled with reports on the 
opinions and scholarly projects of important contemporaries; they also present an ac- 
curate reflection of the deeper concerns of the two Liberal Catholics toward the 
religious trends of the day both in England and on the Continent. For students of 
Acton the correspondence will document the range of his historical interest by the 
avidity of his book collecting, reading, and research. Conzemius is to be commended 
for the diligence with which he tracked down the complete Acton correspondence and 
for the thoroughness that has gone into the identifications and clarifications accompany- 
ing the text. This initial installment of the letters lacks an index, but one will appear 
with the third volume. Promised for the fourth volume of the series is a monograph by 
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Conzemius dealing with the entire Döllinger-Acton correspondence. The series will be 
completed with three or four additional volumes containing Döllinger’s exchange of 
letters with English, French, and German correspondents, 

Charlotte College R. W. REKE 


EUROPEAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS, 1939-45: PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS, HELD AT MILAN, 26-29 MARCH 1961. [Pergamon 
Press Book.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. xliii, 663. $17.50.) Promoted 
by the Istituto Storico per la Storia della Resistenza Italiana with the help of the 
Italian government and the city of Milan, the Second International Conference on the 
History of the Resistance Movements was held in Milan, March 26-29, 1961, and was 
attended by several hundred historians and research workers from the United States 
and Europe, as well as by numerous veterans of the various resistance movements. In 
every way it was a worthy successor to the first conference which took place in Liége, 
September 14-17, 1958, under the aegis of the Belgian Federation of Professors of 
History. The Liege conference produced an important historical synthesis of the 
European resistance, drafted by Henri Michel, secretary-general of the Comité 
d'Histoire de la Deuxième Guerre Mondiale, The proceedings of the Liège conference 
are published in Volume I of this series. The Milan conference adopted a broader theme 
of great interest and controversy: the liaison activities, physical support, and general 
political relationships between the three great Allies and the various European 
resistance movements. Delegations came not only from the Western countries but also 
from the Communist bloc. Three major papers discussing the roles of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States were presented, respectively, by Mr. F. W. Deakin, 
warden of St. Antony's College, Oxford; Mr. E. Boltine of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninisn in Moscow; and Professor Norman Kogan of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Connecticut. The papers by Deakin and Kogan were 
substantial historical contributions, far more balanced and objective than the polemical 
paper presented by Boltine, although his was not entirely without interest. Sessions were 
also set aside for four other topics: "The Resistance in Eastern Europe"; "The 
Resistance in Western Europe"; “The Great National Resistance Movements (France, 
Poland, Yugoslavia)"; and “Ihe Resistance in Germany and Austria" There were 
many disagreements regarding interpretations of Soviet Russia's policy between 
August 23, 1939, and June 1941; the Warsaw uprising of 1944; De Gaulle's movement; 
and the resistance movements in Yugoslavia, Greece, and elsewhere. Papers presented 
by the Communist delegations adhered closely to the party line and were usually 
prepared by official committees. Those presented by Westerners, on the other hand, 
were prepared individually and usually made a sincere attempt at being objective. 
Among the ablest such papers were those on “The Italian Resistance and the Allies,” 
prepared jointly by Professor Franco Venturi and Former Premier Ferruccio Parri, 
veteran leader of Italy’s northern underground; "Les Grands Alliés et la Résistance 
Extéricure Française,” by Professor J.-B. Duroselle; and “La Résistance Française et les 
Alliés,” by Marcel Baudot. In his final general report, “Les Alliés et la Résistance en 
Europe," Henri Michel made a valiant attempt to pull together the often irreconcilable 
points of view expressed at the conference. Án appendix contains rebuttals of Deakin, 
Boltine, and Kogan to some of the criticisms directed at them. None of the other 
interjections from the floor are included. The book is handsomely printed in a com- 
bination of English and French. Unfortunately, the proofreading leaves much to be 
desired. 

Vanderbilt University CHARLES F, DELZELL 
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THE POLISH-GERMAN FRONTIER IN THE LIGHT OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By Bolestaw Wiewióra. Preface by Alfons Klafkowski. (2d Eng. ed.; 
Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 1964. Pp. 225.) This study surveys the legal aspects of 
the Oder-Neisse frontier as seen by a Polish political scientist. Dr. Wiewióra marshals 
his arguments to support the Polish position and in the process refutes some of the 
main counterarguments of the Germans. He disproves in particular the thesis, often 
advanced by German jurists, that the Big Three had no right to dispose of German 
territory. On the other hand, his claim that the term “final determination of Poland's 
western frontier” in the Potsdam agreement refers only to the tracing of the boundary 
line on the ground is incompatible with the history and the wording of that agreement. 
In this connection one would have liked to see him discuss the significance of the 
difference in arrangements made for East Prussia and Poland's western frontier, 
respectively. As every analyst of the Potsdam agreement must, Wiewióra tries hard 
to disentangle the basic contradiction in the official text of the Oder-Neisse arrange- 
ments, He points out that the final protocol speaks of the land east of the Oder- 
Neisse Line as “former German territories," indicating that they were no longer 
considered German, but discounts the further statement that these territories "shall be 
under the administration of the Polish state and for such purposes should not be con- 
sidered as part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany [italics mine]." He main- 
tains that the Western Powers agreed that the territory had become Polish since 
they collaborated in the removal of its German population. Actually, as Herbert Feis 
has since shown, this collaboration took place only because the West could not prevent 
these expulsions and wished at least to ensure a more orderly transfer of those who 
came to the British and American zones of occupation. Thus power proved the 
decisive factor, re-enforced since, as we should perhaps add, by the passage of time. 

Ohio State University | ANDREAS DORPALEN 


TUDOR ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. Volume I, THE EARLY TUDORS (1485- 
1553). Edited by Paul L. Hughes and James F. Larkin, C.S.V. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. xlvi, 642. $17.50.) Every student of Tudor history has 
at some time found himself using Robert Steele's Bibliography of Royal Proclamatıons, 
and he must surely have wished that the complete texts were available. With the 
quite prodigious labors of Professors Hughes and Larkin, half the task of producing 
a definitive edition of the Tudor proclamations has been completed. When we consider 
that the proclamations issued between 1485 and 1553 alone number nearly four 
hundred, we get some idea of the amount of new material contained in this book. To 
the actual proclamations, the editors have added a brief introduction, the texts of the 
relevant acts of Henry VII, a substantial glossary, a bibliography, and exhaustive 
indexes. Thus the greatest of the sources for a final study of the proclamation, its 
definition, and its place in the Tudor structure of government is at last available, as 
is much material on Tudor finance, social history, and the like. Having said so much, 
it is necessary to point out certain difficulties that arise in the use of the book. The 
editors observe strictly their rule that only royal proclamations are to be included. In 
the present volume this makes little difference since Steele lists no more than two 
issued by the Privy Council alone. Under Elizabeth, however, the Privy Council issued 
many more, and any study of the role of the proclamation must surely take these into 
account. One may only hope that the editors will decide to include them. Moreover, 
Steele included in his bibliography proclamations whose existence is known but whose 
text has vanished. Thus, Steele remains a necessary supplement to the present work, 
though it is only fair to mention that Hughes and Larkin have found proclamations 
unknown to Steele. The editing, moreover, raises certain questions. The text is 
modernized, not only in spelling but in punctuation and paragraphing. The editors, 
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in their introduction, show that most of the proclamations follow a set form; in their 
text they have introduced paragraphing according to their analysis. The result is a 
little misleading in that it makes the proclamations appear more orderly than a reading 
of the original might indicate, and the altered punctuation (which, on occasions, 
divides sentences) furthers the illusion. The modernization is also, presumably, 
responsible for a few, negligible, misreadings. And, although the bibliographical in- 
formation that precedes each proclamation is usually a model of completeness, on 
some occasions the appearance of a proclamation in Richard Grafton’s collection of 
those of the first three years of Edward VI (1550) is omitted (and is not number 302 
printed from Grafton rather than from the text indicated?). Such reservations would 
not be worth mentioning did I not find this book invaluable. It is only because every 
library will surely purchase the volume, and because every historian of the period will 
use it, that I feel a muted caveat necessary. Nonetheless, for every breath of warning, 
there should be ten of praise, gratitude, and benediction. 

University of Washington F. J. Levy 


WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF FOUNDERS 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 1497-1681. Transcribed, calendared and edited by 
Guy Parsloe. (London: University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1964. Pp. lviii, 491. $16.80.) Though one of the lesser of 
the livery companies, the Founders have had an interesting, not to say fascinating, 
history. They concerned themselves with brass and copper founding and aimed, 
with indifferent success, at gaining control over the whole industry as far as London 
was concerned, The wardens’ accounts, beautifully edited here by Guy Parsloe, give 
a wealth of information spread over nearly two centuries. Of course, the material 
reveals chiefly the development of the company itself, which was fairly typical of its 
kind. Included are details about membership, the increasingly sharp division between 
livery and yeomanry, the company dinners, the religious St. Clement’s Brotherhood 
(from which perhaps the company originated), the achievement of a royal charter 
in 1614, and the problems, especially connected with the assize of weights, of policing 
an industry. From this rich lode the student can take out material for many other 
purposes illustrating various aspects of London social and economic life. He should 
be warned, however, against the danger of being enticed into a miscellaneous and 
random search. He can follow a vein of data about prices, or another about diet. 
Another vein to follow is that of “the Company’s poor,” who profited, in effect, from 
an early form of group insurance. Creeping capitalism reveals itself in many ways. 
Wardens and former wardens assumed the tite “Mr.” A disallowed contract (“a 
certayne falce conclucon”) shows a member of the yeomanry promising to pay 
Edward Collyngwood (of the livery) 42. a week for having a certain Robert Tomson 
made an apprentice. There is also material illuminating public finance in the time of 
the first two Stuarts and, incidentally, on the plantations of Ulster, 

Thetford Center, Vermont Cuester HL Kray 


THOMAS STAPLETON AND THE COUNTER REFORMATION. By Marvin R. 
O'Connell [Yale Publications in Religion, Number 9.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 221. $6.00.) Thomas Stapleton, the sixteenth-century 
Catholic controversialist, characterized the Protestant reformers as “a few apostate 
friars and monks" spawned by "grandsire Luther and the heavenly conjunction of 
him and a nun together." To this Elizabethan exile the intellectual climate of the 
Counter Reformation was one in which the forces of truth and error were locked in 
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mortal combat. Stapleton, who was born in 1535 and elected fellow of New College, 
Oxford, during tbe last year of Edward VI, stood on the threshold of a promising 
career when the death of Mary brought Elizabeth to the throne. He fled to the Low 
Countries in 1559, and, except for a brief visit three years later, never again saw his 
native land. Life in exile was less difficult for Stapleton than for many of his fellow 
countrymen, for his learning brought him first a professorship at Douay and later the 
prestigious chair of Scripture at Louvain. From abroad he debated with the Anglicans, 
denounced the Act of Supremacy "as a flat denial of all spiritual jurisdiction to the 
bishops," and ridiculed the "heap of follies and lies" with which Robert Horne de- 
fended the act Yet Stapleton was more than a vile-tongued propagandist for the 
Church of Rome. Too much of a scholar and theologian to allow the polemicist to 
get the better of him, Stapleton recogized that Luther's doctrine of justification was 
the central issue in the Reformation and turned to the solid rock of Aquinas to 
expose the errors of his protagonists. Stapleton used Scripture and the Church fathers 
as well as the Scholastics to restate the Catholic doctrine that "as far as the human 
soul is concerned, a twofold change is effected, the remission of sin and the con- 
comitant infusion of grace." By drawing widely upon Stapleton's works and secondary 
sources, Father O'Connell has provided the first systematic study of Stapleton's 
critique of Protestantism and has clearly demonstrated why he stood in the forefront 
cf Elizabethan Catholic thinkers. The author unfortunately consulted no manuscripts 
with the result that the events of Stapleton's life and his relations with other Catholics 
receive scanty treatment. Archival research may in fact yield little of value for a man 
who fought solely with the pen, but until such an effort is made, we cannot assume 
that the last word has been said. Nonetheless, O'Connell presents an excellent analysis 
of Stapleton's work in terms that are understandable to the nontheologian and writes 
in an ecumenical spirit that his subject could scarcely have comprehended. 

Kent State University BARRETT L. BEER 


PAPIST PAMPHLETEERS: THE ALLEN-PERSONS PARTY AND THE POLITI- 
CAL THOUGHT OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, 1572-1615. 
By Thomas H. Clancy, S. J. [Jesuit Studies.] (Chicago: Loyola University Press. 1964. 
Pp. xi, 256. $6.00.) The radical political ideas advanced between 1572 and 1615 by 
those exiled English Catholics led by William Allen and Robert Persons, like similar 
ideas advanced in earlier decades by certain Calvinists, were influential in their own 
day and dealt with problems that continue to recur. They consequently deserve the 
thoughtful and objective study they receive in this monograph. Father Clancy 
gathered material for this book by reading the relevant pamphlets, by philological 
study of key words that occur in them, and by limited archival research, particularly 
in London, upon the circumstances of their publication. He presents his findings in 
a highly analytical framework, which includes sections on the exiles’ reactions to the 
problems posed in turn by the development of contemporary English policy, the suc- 
cession to Elizabeth, the conflicts between allegiance to crown and allegiance to pope, 
persecution and toleration, and the growth of the "political atheist" or "politique" 
point of view. He places each section of his analysis in the appropriate political and 
polemical context. It would be difficult to make a study of this length on this subject 
definitive, and some may find this one a bit schematic. Allen's Defense of English 
Catholics of 1584, for example, does not really fit the category of theories justifying 
only the pope's right to use power indirectly in temporal affairs since Allen’s seventh 
chapter also defends the pope's right to use power directly in temporal affairs, as 
against the Turks or in Ireland. And to describe completely the polemical context in 
which this particular pamphlet appeared, the author would have had to add some 
consideration of Thomas Bilson's lengthy refutation of it. To ask for additions of this 
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sort may be to ask for more than the author planned to give us. His intention was to 
prepare “a path rather than a map,” and he has blazed a tempting one. 
State University of lowa Rosert M. KINGDON 


CAPTAIN STEELE: THE EARLY CAREER OF RICHARD STEELE. By Calhoun 
Winton. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 225. $5.95.) Mr. Winton tells 
at length the story of the life of Richard Steele from birth through army service, the 
London Gazette, The Tatler, The Spectator, The Guardian, and The Englishman to 
the death of Queen Anne. (He does not give us much of the Gazette.) He is at his 
best and uses most new material in his account of Steele's family and connections in 
Ireland. Afterward, the piety of the literary scholar does not conceal Steele's personality: 
the sentimentality, moral inconsistency, paucity of ideas, inattention to his affairs, and 
quarrels with his friends. Whether or not these are Irish characteristics, they cor- 
respond to the stereotype of the minor Irishman of letters that made it so difficult for 
Edmund Burke, for instance, to obtain a respectful hearing. Winton avoids a com- 
parison with the stereotype that would make his subject so nearly a buffoon, but his 
honesty in the use of evidence enables the reader to reach an independent conclusion. 
Winton's style is easy, his organization intelligible, and his research thorough. He 
undertook to present Steele in relation to the political scene of his time and in so 
doing contributed much information on Steele. It is perhaps inevitable that he has 
added little to our understanding of English political history, for Steele himself over- 
simplifed it. Thus the political story does not show a sure grip, although it is based 
on such good modern work as that of Plumb, Walcott, and Robbins. The author con- 
tradicts himself, for instance, in saying that Steele attacked Catholicism because "it 
threatened men's civil liberties." In fact he has shown that Steele pursued the partisan 
advantage of the Whigs over the Tories in these attacks; Steele, no doubt, rationalized 
them later as based on principle. 

Olivet College George HILTON Jones 


THE LUNAR SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF PRO- 
VINCIAL SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By Robert E. Schofield. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 491. 
$11.20.) In this book, Professor Schofield provides us with considerable information 
about those harbingers of the Industrial Revolution who constituted the Lunar Society 
of Birmingham. The society, named for the lunar dating of its meetings, counted 
among its fourteen members Matthew Boulton, James Watt, Erasmus Darwin, Josiah 
Wedgwood, William Withering, and Joseph Priestley, men who ranged over almost 
every field of science in the course of the society's short life. Little real science was ever 
done by the society, however, despite Priestley's association with the group during 
its most creative period, 1781-1791. The author himself tells us that “in the Society's 
cooperative activities in chemistry we find a major failure”; in fact, the society 
“played a major role in what can only be described as the tragedy of Priestley’s scientific 
career”: his stubborn adherence to the phlogiston theory. Always the real interest of 
its members lay elsewhere, in this instance in industrial chemistry. With their minimum 
reliance on theory and maximum interest in profit, they worked best at industrial 
research, Schofield is correct in attaching importance to that activity, but he is mistaken 
in claiming it for science, The Lunar Society is thick with detail about the industrial 
class in eighteenth-century England that was to come to power with the passage of 
the Reform Bill of 1832; we learn a number of interesting facts, carefully documented, 
about the connections between politics, industry, and technology. But the book is over- 
long with such detail. It leaves the reader with more knowledge of the social climate 
of Birmingham than of its scientific climate of opinion, mirroring (perhaps un- 
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consciously) the relative importance the author seems to attach to the two subjects. 
This is not the best way to write a social history of science. A more careful definition 
of the subject, a more rigorous selection, and more thoughtful organization of the 
material would greatly have improved the book. Schofield has made a valuable contri- 
bution to a relatively new field of historical scholarship, but as he himself points out, 
much work remains to be done. 

Rice University LzoNAnp M. Marsak 


HENRY THORNTON OF CLAPHAM, 1760-1815. By Standish Meacham. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 206. $4.95.) The Clapham Evangelicals 
have never been surpassed in sincere piety and earnest good works. They rioted in 
what one of them called “religious dissipation.” Henry Thornton was the perfect 
exemplar of the second generation of this worthy sect. A shrewd and successful banker, 
he gave a high proportion of his annual income to charity. He was a leading spirit in 
the early development of the free colony of Sierra Leone, and he supported the 
crusade to abolish the slave trade. The private morals of his clerks engaged his most 
serious attention. "T feel that it is necessary," he noted in his diary, "to be secretly 
very serious and self-denying and sincere in order to obtain courage to direct, instruct 
or reprove others" His courage never failed him. He wrote a prodigious number of 
family prayers, commentaries on the Bible, and magazine articles as guides to the 
true Christian life. One wonders where he found time to serve on parliamentary com- 
mittees, compose tracts on currency and commerce, and manage his bank. Standish 
Meacham bases this graceful memoir upon Thornton's printed works and upon private 
family papers in the possession of E, M. Forster, Thornton's greatgrandson, The book 
is a judicious and sympathetic treatment of the man and the sect. Meacham stresses the 
point that the harshness in the Evangelicals social conservatism was quite compatible 
with their genuinely tender concern for the souls of the downtrodden. Society was 
ordained by God, they believed, and each must accept his allotted station. without 
complaint. “Thornton gave willingly to help the poor,” the author writes, "but gave 
many times as much to turn them into Christians" His creed was that all men might 
attain salvation. through love of God and knowledge of His ways, which could be 
learned from the gospel without any of the paraphernalia of the church. He thus con- 
ceived it to be his first obligation to spread this message and so to distribute the 
greatest of blessings, eternal bliss. A stern conscience and strong sense of duty, 
Meacham concludes, were the Evangelicals’ legacy to Victorian England. 

Yale University ARCHIBALD S. Foorp 


FREE TRADE IN BOOKS: A STUDY OF THE LONDON BOOK TRADE SINCE 
1800. By James ]. Barnes. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 198. 
$4.80.) Books are in a special category on the market, and the problems arising in the 
sale of books are different from those of merchandising most commodities. The unique 
features of the book trade, specifically that of London during the last century and a 
half, are illuminated in this excellent study. 'That some agreements among booksellers 
and publishers were essential to the maintenance of standards was recognized through- 
out this period, but how those agreements could be made compatible with the equally 
necessary freedom to venture any book was the question. The author centers his 
historical analysis on four decisive events: in 1829, 1852, 1899, and 1962. The London 
booksellers, accustomed to concerted action for their mutual interests, drew up in 
1829 regulations designed to prevent the sale of books below the published price. 
These regulations, allowing for discounts only under stated conditions, were supported 
by the publishers refusal to supply their works at wholesale prices to disobedient 
traders. The Booksellers’ Association which enforced these regulations came under 
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attack as monopolistic. Those who defiantly engaged in underselling were backed by 
ardent free traders and authors, including Dickens, Macaulay, Gladstone, Carlyle, Mill, 
and Cobden, and a committee of the association was induced to submit the whole 
question to arbitrators. When their decision, rendered by Lord Campbell in 1852, 
criticized the regulations as "harmful and vexatious," the era of free trade in books 
began. This period ended in 1899 with the approval of the organizations of booksellers, 
publishers, and authors to the Net Book Agreement. This effort at self-regulation had 
to be amended to accord with new legislation, but in 1962 the judgment of the 
Restrictive Practices Court upheld the Net Book Agreement and "reinforced the belief 
of booksellers and publishers that their trade is unique." Mr. Barnes has lucidly 
elaborated on these and other important aspects of the book trade, particularly as 
revealed in the mid-nineteenth century. 

University of Rochester WirLsoN H. Coarzs 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION IN ENGLISH POLITICS, 1820 TO 1830. By G. J. T. 
Machin. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 227. $5.60.) Catholic 
emancipation was perhaps the most pressing, and certainly the most annoying, 
political issue of the 1820's. Machin's excellent monograph is a careful and thorough 
survey of this issue. What is original about his book is its treatment of the Catholic 
issue in the light of our recent understanding of the party structure (or rather the 
lack of party structure) of the early nineteenth century. The roles of factions and 
individuals are properly appreciated, as is the operation of the "open" system which 
allowed the ministry to be neutral on the issue. At the same time Machin is aware of 
the role of public opinion, which was anti-Catholic but passive. His chapter on the 
"no-popery" agitation of 1828-1829 is admirable. In general it is difficult to resist 
Machin's conclusions. The “open” system inhibited effective action by the pro-Catholic 
leaders; the deadlock was broken only by the effective external pressure of the 
Catholic Association in Ireland; Wellington acted throughout as a practical politician 
and conceded emancipation "to prevent democratic upheaval, to preserve the Union, 
and to remove the threat to tory government"; the measure was passed by the 
polticians against the wishes of public opinion; efforts to promote an anti-Catholic 
agitation failed because of popular apathy and the unwillingness of the "ultras" to 
proceed to radical measures; the passage of emancipation was not a victory for the 
ideal of toleration but a practical political expedient, which, however, split the Tory 
party and contributed to Wellington's defeat. Machin, lecturer in history at the Uni- 
versity of Singapore, has condensed this book from his doctoral thesis. One wishes 
it were less condensed. The early history of the Catholic issue deserves a more expanded 
treatment. The weakest point of the book is the analysis of the election of 1830, 
in which the Protestant reaction may have played a greater role than Machin allows; 
he should have given this election the same careful study which he gave to that of 
1826. Machin properly refrains from speculating on the wider significance of the 
Catholic issue, but it should be remarked that this question received an undue amount 
of public attention at a time when basic social and economic issues tended to be 
ignored. Perhaps religion (or rather religious prejudice) did serve as the opiate of the 
people! 

University of Minnesota Joser L. ArrHorz 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE: A BIOGRAPHY. Volume II, 1857-1894. By Waldo 
Hilary Dunn. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 264-652. $8.80.) 
This volume completes Professor Dunn's biography of James Anthony Froude, the 
first volume of which was reviewed earlier (AHR, LXVII [Apr. 1962], 699). The 
author chose to divide his work at that point in Froude's life where his struggle to 
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find a vocation had ended and the historian of the sixteenth century had emerged. 
The concluding volume of Dunn's work thus becames a resounding success story, 
marred only perhaps by the distress and anxiety incurred by Froude in loyal per- 
forming his duty as Carlyle's literary executor. The great History of England from the 
Fall of Cardinal Wolsey to the Spanish Armada made its majestic way through the 
years 1856-1870, ending as twelve volumes, a library in itself, but only a part of 
Froude's tireless literary activity. He also served as editor of Fraser's, 1860-1874. He 
toured South Africa to gather firsthand information for Disraeli’s government. He 
visited Australia and the British West Indies, preaching the new gospel of imperial 
unity. And finally he crowned his career with the Regius Professorship of History at 
his old university, where almost a half century earlier his first book had been publicly 
burned, and where his immediate predecessor in the chair of history had been his old 
enemy, Freeman. Dunn devotes a chapter to Freeman, "the Froude-Slayer," which is 
likely to catch the attention of historians. To those of us who deplore the manners of 
some reviewers of the present day, it may come as a gratifying surprise to find that 
nineteenth-century manners could be as bad, if not worse. Some notion of the animus 
that drove Freeman to attack Froude may be obtained from the marginalia of 
Freeman's copies of Froude's England: "May 1 live to embowel James Anthony 
Froude"; “the vilest brute that ever wrote a book”; "an intellectual vagabond”; “Beast.” 
It was a remarkable tribute to Froude's composure and self-confidence—which historians 
today might keep in mind—that Freeman's vendetta failed to ruffe him. What his- 
torians may miss in this otherwise admirable and meticulous account of Froude's life 
is an analysis of his ideas and his skill as a historian. Perhaps this is too much to 
ask of Dunn, whose chief aim has been to collect and set out the evidence, but it 
might well be worth considering. Froude was a Conservative, but what sort was he? 
Was he closer to Burke than to Sir Henry Maine? His History is always referred to as 
a classic, but what do we admire in it? Great historians are said to be great because 
they have style, but what is this mysterious quality? Perhaps the professional student 
of English, like Dunn, could have illuminated this perplexing subject. 

Johns Hopkins University Day SPRING 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONS SINCE 1889. Volume I, 1889-1910. By 
H. A. Clegg et al. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 514. $8.80.) 
Historians of British labor have long looked forward to this work, now beginning to 
appear after seven years’ rescarch by a team of respected authors. Often in such cases 
the reviewers! knives are especially honed for the occasion; the temptation to cry 
“Anti-climax!” is very great. When the subject is a general history of trade-unions, it is 
nearly irresistible, since the dead weight of trade-union titles, plus the need, in any 
comprehensive account, to follow the fortunes of some rather obscure negotiations 
puts readability in any normal sense quite out of the question. H. A. Clegg, Alan 
Fox, and A. F. Thompson have done what they could to surmount these difficulties. 
Although they have been uncompromising in their drive for comprehensiveness, they 
pause now and then for brief but thoughtful summarizing sections. 'The final chapter, 
"Growth and Change, 1889-1910," while no capsule outline of the book, is a helpful 
survey of the more important general developments. Whether even the most scholarly 
reader will herein learn more than he wishes to know about the careers of the South 
Staffordshire Bolt and Nut Trade Wages Board or the Bradford Machine Woolcombers' 
Association may be left to individual determination. What is more important to note 
is that the authors themselves are never lost in their jungle of sometimes ephemeral 
organizations, This is a solid work of reference, with some chapters (particularly those 
dealing with politics) that will be ignored by general historians of Britain only at 
their peril. It is unfortunate, therefore, that there is no bibliography, and worse yet, 
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that the authors are addicted to that bane of all reference hunters, op. cit, when the 
original citation may be distant by several chapters. Clegg, Fox, and Thompson are 
of the modern coolheaded school sometimes described by labor historians as "un- 
committed”; they try hard for objectivity, and achieve it to a notable degree, at the 
expense of removing all trace of that sense of missionary sympathy with their subject 
that was once the hallmark of British labor history. At many points, and not least 
in the opening chapter, "The Trade Union Movement before 1889," they criticize 
earlier authorities, including Sidney and Beatrice Webb and G. D. H. Cole. This is 
usually done with fairness, magnanimity, and a firm grasp of recent contributions to 
knowledge, many of them unpublished doctoral theses. Raymond Postgate's Builders 
History (1923) receives the sharpest blows, although its literary quality is acknowledged. 
The general effect is to make the story of trade-union development even more com- 
plex than it has hitherto appeared, by undermining many convenient generalizations, 
such as that the “new unions" of 1889-1892 were all militant organizations of unskilled 
and badly paid workers. There are positive themes, too; the considerable development 
of collective bargaining, even before 1900, receives much attention, as does the 
frequency with which management and trade-union leaders shared common interests in 
opposition to the interests, real or imagined, of the rank and file of organized labor. 
The volume ends, of course, on the very brink of the most tumultuous period of labor 
unrest in British labor history. The strike wave of 1911-1912 is left for the next volume 
of this important, sometimes aggravating, but on the whole impressive work. 

Stanjord University Ricmaro W. LYMAN 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
XII, TURKEY, FEBRUARY-DECEMBER 1920; ARABIA, SYRIA, AND PALES- 
TINE, FEBRUARY 1920-JANUARY 1921; PERSIA, JANUARY 1920-MARCH 1921. 
Edited by Rohan Butler and ]. P. T. Bury. Assisted by M. E. Lambert. (London: H. 
M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1963. Pp. 
Ixxxii, 746. $16.00 postpaid.) Anyone dealing with Middle and Near Eastern politics 
between the wars will find essential material in this volume. It contains the story of 
England's diplomatic reverses in Turkey and Persia, its difficulties with the Arab 
rulers, and its attempt to establish a government in Palestine in accordance with the 
principles of the Balfour Declaration. The challenge to British influence came both from 
the rise of nationalistic opposition forces in Turkey and Persia and from the collapse 
of the wartime alliances. Throughout the area, France and Italy pursued independent 
policies hostile to British interests. American oil companies tried to gain a foothold in 
Persia. The Bolshevik advances in Armenia and Central Asia helped transform the 
diplomatic situation at Constantinople and at Tehran. The British could only have 
maintained their position through a more extensive military and financial program 
than the cabinet would sanction. By the beginning of 1921 the general outlook was 
"obscure and unsatisfactory.” These documents, though extremely important, tell 
only a part of the whole story. Such key points as the conflict between British promises 
to the Zionists and King Feisal cannot be settled without reference to earlier un- 
published correspondence. Even within the time covered omissions arise from the 
nature of the documents selected. It is known from other sources that the British 
military authorities in Persia played a decisive role. Yet with one important exception 
little is said about their activities as almost nothing was reported back to the British 
minister at “Tehran. To take a more general example, one can trace the decline of 
Lord Curzon's authority and his loss of control in every section of the volume, but 
one is given only brief hints, in the dispatches and in the few highly revealing minutes 
that the editors have included, of the cabinet divisions and conflicting lines of policy 
that provide the background for this failure of leadership. What is given is vital for 
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historians, but more information is needed to document the breakdown of a policy 
that was patterned on past circumstances rather than on future possibilities. 
Cambridge, England ZARA S, STEINER 


‚THE COMMONWEALTH AND SUEZ: A DOCUMENTARY SURVEY. Selected, 
edited, and with commentaries by James Eayrs. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1964. Pp. xxi, 483. $10.10.) In 130 pages of commentary and 340 pages of documents 
Professor Eayrs has provided a most valuable assessment of the reaction of the 
Commonwealth to the Suez crisis of 1956-1957. Documents are drawn largely from 
public statements of governments and speeches of prime ministers and foreign 
ministers, although there is also a judicious selection of comment from opposition 
spokesmen. The commentary, which prefaces each chronological phase of the Suez 
crisis, both supports and amplifies the documentary record. As is the case with all of 
Eayrs's writing, it is entertaining, forceful, and pertinent. The Commonwealth and 
Suez, necessarily limited by its design and by the type of material available for publi- 
cation at this time, does not purport to be a comprehensive record of the Suez affair. 
Within its limitations, however, the volume could hardly be improved upon. A more 
fitting title for the book might be “Suez and the Commonwealth.” The most im- 
portant section in it is Part V, entitled “Commonwealth Reckonings,” in which the 
editor examines the impact of Suez on the external policies of the various Common- 
wealth nations. Here some striking conclusions emerge. For Great Britain the ex- 
perience of Suez strengthened earlier suspicions of the United Nations. For South 
Africa there was implanted a deep disquiet regarding possible extensions of the idea 
of a UN police force. For Australia Suez left a heightened awareness of an exposed 
position on the flank of Asia, beside neighbors who had been in violent disagreement 
with Australia’s support of Britain during the crisis. For India there was a re- 
examination of the value of Commonwealth membership, the decision to remain in the 
association justified more by the prospect of influence than by the negative arguments 
put forward by Prime Minister Nehru at the time. For Canada Suez revealed what 
Eayrs calls "a proprietary concern" for the Commonwealth as an institution, an 
attitude that in 1956 was unique among Commonwealth members. The value of the 
Commonwealth as a link between Western and Asian nations was very much in 
tbe mind of the Canadian government in the initiatives it took at the UN in 1956. 
Eayrs hints that the Canadian conception of the Commonwealth, as expressed in the 
Suez crisis, pointed the way to the collective stand taken over South Africa at the 
momentous conference of 1961. 

Carleton University D. M. L. Farr 


ÉPISTRES & ÉVANGILES POUR LES CINQUANTE & DEUX SEPMAINES DE 
L'AN: FAC-SIMILÉ DE LA PREMIERE ÉDITION SIMON DU BOIS. By Jacques 
Lefèvre d'Etaples et al. With an introduction, bibliographical note, and appendixes by 
M. A. Screech. [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Number 63.] (Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1964. Pp. 51-+.) Lefévre’s Epistres et Evangiles (1525) is a collection of pericopes, 
brief scriptural passages read during Mass, each followed by a simple hortatory para- 
graph of explanation. Lefévre hoped his book would help educate the parish clergy, 
improve preaching, and evangelize the laity—bring to every man, as he wrote to 
Farel in 1524, "the word of God in the language he understands," his contribution to 
the diocesan reform of his patron Guillaume Brigonnet, bishop of Meaux. The Meaux 
experiment, profoundly evangelical, yet conducted within the traditional institutional and 
sacramenta] structure of the Church, has long interested students of the French Reforma- 
tion. Lefévre’s excessively rare book, now conveniently available in Dr. Screech's facsimile 
edition, supplies the detailed contemporary evidence indispensable for understanding 
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the character, quality, and purposes of the Meaux reformers. Screech, Reader in French, 
University College, London, has chosen to reproduce the oldest surviving edition, that 
published in Paris by Simon du Bois, probably in 1525 (BM, 3025.a.6). His first ap- - 
pendix studies additions to the original text made anonymously for the editions of 
Pierre de Vingle and Etienne Dolet; in the setond he prints the text of the condemna- 
tion of the book by the Sorbonne (November 6, 1525). Part I is a short essay on the 
content and significance of Lefévre’s book; Part II of the introduction reviews the 
editions. The work is a model of sympathetic perception. 

Columbia University Eugene F. Rıcz, Jr. 


GEORGES CUVIER, ZOOLOGIST: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF EVOLU- 
TION THEORY. By William Coleman. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1964. Pp. x, 212. $4.75.) Based solidly on extensive primary sources, this concise and 
skillfully constructed book hews closely to its announced purpose of outlining the 
major features of Cuvier’s zoological theory and practice, with special reference to 
their bearing on the idea of the transmutation of species, In successive chapters the 
author reviews the main events of Cuvier’s career, his general view of nature, his 
contributions to comparative anatomy, zoological taxonomy, geology, and vertebrate 
paleontology, and his influence on the development of evolutionary ideas. The style 
is straightforward and generally clear, although the reader is occasionally confused by 
such double negatives as: "Buffon . . . denied not only the utility of animal classification 
but the impossibility of such creations." Professor Coleman endeavors to analyze as 
well as to describe Cuvier's position and to assess the sources of Cuvier's conservatism 
with respect to geological and zoological issues. One sees that religious piety was not 
the main factor in Cuvier's rejection of geological uniformitarianism and the trans- 
mutation hypothesis. More important were scientific caution, the logical implications of 
the "type concept," and a constitutional inability to accept the idea of change in nature. 
"Cuvier's advocacy of geological catastrophism," writes Coleman, "was perhaps his 
greatest violation. of contemporary scientific knowledge." But was the issue of 
catastrophistn versus uniformitarianism one of scientific knowledge? Was it not rather 
a choice between two views of nature, one portraying nature as a law-bound system of 
matter in motion operating uniformly throughout space and time, the other depicting 
it as a framework of rationally contrived structures fitted as a stage for sentient and 
rational life? Buffon opted decisively for the dynamic view of nature, Cuvier and 
Linnaeus for the static view. Cuvier was not, as Coleman says, "the spiritual disciple 
of both Linnaeus and Buffon." He was a striking example of the kind of scientist 
who performs brilliantly within an accepted framework of ideas but who reacts with 
anxious hostility to facts and theories that threaten to subvert traditional concepts. 
Generally speaking, however, the author has given us a careful and perceptive study 
of a key figure in modern biology. 

University of Kansas Jonn C. GREENE 


DE DISCUSSIE OVER DE ‘CONSTITUTION CIVILE DU CLERGÉ' (1790): 
OPINIEGESCHIEDENIS VAN EEN CONFLICT. By Jan Haak. (Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters. 1964. Pp. iii, 257.) This detailed account of the debates about church and state 
in the second year of the French Revolution is based on an exhaustive search through 
the files of the press. The journals were not restricted during those months, and a 
wide range of opinions can be gathered. The author's main concern is with the specific 
arguments presented on both sides. The underlying issue—the relation between religion 
and the nation—is a perennial one, and much of the discussion could be contemporary. 
Both sides were conscious of public opinion, and the rhetoric was sometimes confusing. 
Thus the "right," on occasion, might appeal to the will of the majority (in support of 
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Catholicism as a state religion).or praise scientific agriculture (in which some country 
priests were interested). The "left" called on the ancient traditions of the Church 
and quoted Scripture and the Church fathers (to show that bishops should be elected). 
Both sides, in general, assumed that a united society should have one religion; the 
question was who should dictate its form. There were differences in emphasis within 
both groups as well as more basic differences between them. As it turned out, the 
rapidly increasing tempo of the Revolution was soon to make the "radical" proposals 
of 1790 seem moderate. The author, as is perhaps proper in a doctoral thesis, severely 
limits his topic. There is no attempt to synthesize, evaluate, or place the discussion 
in a wider context. It is to be hoped that he may later do this. Meanwhile, what we 
have here is an interesting compilation. 

Calvin College DEK JELLEMA 


ELBEUF DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD: HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE. By Jeffry Kaplow. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LXXXI (1963), Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1964. Pp. 278. $6.50.) In this extremely thorough study of a Norman town 
(population in 1790 about six or seven thousand) almost wholly devoted to the woolen 
textile industry, Dr. Kaplow goes back in time to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and forward to 1815, a generous but quite justifiable interpretation of 
"revolutionary period." He has gone directly to the archival sources, supplemented by 
the work of local historians. He has provided for the historian of wider aspects of the 
French Revolution a fine quarry of materials on population, the technical and business 
aspects of woolen manufacture, the political and social structures of Elbeuf under the 
ancien régime, the changes in these structures under the various governments from 
1789 to 1815, and, especially in his Chapter v, entitled “Politics and the Revolution 
in Elbeuf," a great many interesting details of daily life in the town. The statistics, of 
which there are many, are well presented and do not oversimplify. Notably there is a 
brief appendix, based on lists of the most highly taxed individuals in each commune 
and drawn up in 1812, which Kaplow uses to illuminate the complex problem of 
social mobility in the period he has studied. He finds a good deal of such mobility in 
the upper and middle bourgeoisie, but little mobility upward at any time from "wage 
earners and the lower bourgeoisie." Kaplow has by no means avoided the task of 
interpreting and generalizing from all this abundant source material He sees the 
Revolution in Elbeuf as essentially the triumph of the bourgeoisie, more particularly the 
upper bourgeoisie, who in Elbeuf were the men who owned and ran the woolen 
industry, still even at the end of the period not yet truly concentrated under factory 
roofs, but by 1815 already exhibiüng the Marxist structure of capitalist manufacturers 
and proletarian workers. The brief months of 1793 and 1794 which in Paris and other 
great cities saw a kind of anticipation of a true proletarian revolution saw nothing of 
the kind in Elbeuf, for the real power remained—and even before the ninth Thermidor 
actually increased—as a monopoly of the upper bourgeoisie. Clearly Elbeuf was 
one of those numerous provincial centers where the Revolution hardly lived up to its 
reputation. Kaplow quotes the remark of Prefect Beugnot in the year vu, that the 
Elbeuviens "aiment beaucoup l'autorité qui protége, et le gouvernement existant est, 
par cela meme qu'il existe, celui qu'ils préfèrent.” It is true that he had previously cited 
liberally from the records of the société populaire and other sources most lively verbal 
exhortations and protestations fully 2 Ja hauteur des circonstances révolutionnaires. He 
had also stated firmly that he did not believe this verbal behavior evidence of hypocrisy. 
But he does not really try to explain it. For any attempted explanation would involve 
some study of "human nature," a study not very effectively done by writers in the 
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tradition of the economic interpretation of history, and indeed disavowed by Kaplow 
in his preface. 
Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


A MILITARY HISTORY AND ATLAS OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. Prepared 
by Vincent ]. Esposito and John Robert Elting. Compiled for the Department of Mil- 
itary Art and Engineering, the United States Military Academy. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. Pp. unnumbered, 169 maps. $19.95.) Every schoolboy 
knows that Napoleon was one of the great captains of history, but few except the 
experts know much more about his military campaigns than the names of the great 
battles. And even the student of the Napoleonic period is likely to pay much more 
attention to the Emperor’s political activities than to his military career. But, for the 
professional soldier, the study of Napoleon's campaigns has long constituted a basic 
part of his training. At West Point, where military education was from the start 
modeled on the French experience, Napoleon's battles and campaigns have constituted 
an important part of the cadets’ instruction since the days of Sylvanus Thayer and 
Dennis Hart Mahan. Even today it forms almost one-third of the yearlong military 
history course required of every Senior. The present volume is an outgrowth of in- 
struction in this course over the years. The maps represent the work of a generation 
of engineer officers assigned at one time or another as instructors, and other materials 
were supplied by the recently retired head of the Department of Military Art and 
Engineering, General Esposito, and his research associate, Colonel Elting. Like its 
predecessor volume, The West Point Atlas of American Wars (2 vols., 1959), the 
Napoleonic Wars combines text and maps within a fixed format—a map of a battle 
on one page and an explanatory text on the facing page. The two works are similar 
in conception, format, and presentation, but the present volume is somewhat more 
ambitious and claims to be not only an atlas but also a military history. The claim 
is unjustified, for the text, except for a general introduction and some reference material, 
is concerned only with the maps that it illustrates. To assert that the work is a 
military history of the Napoleonic Wars is to equate military history with narrow 
campaign and battle studies rather than with the role of war and force in society, an 
approach that is characteristic of more recent scholarly work in the field. The format 
of the volume imposes physical limitations that place severe restriction on the narrative. 
It tends to flatten and compress Napoleon’s campaigns, giving equal treatment to all 
battles regardless of their significance. Moreover, limiting the text to the maps results 
in a narrow treatment focused on battles. The fact is that, despite its title, the volume is 
essentially an atlas, and the text, like the captions in a picture history, is subordinate 
to the material it illustrates. Still, the volume has much to recommend it. The battle 
narratives present in concise form as clear and accurate an account as one could want 
and provide an excellent reference work for students of the Napoleonic Wars. The 
maps, which are the most important part of the work, are superb. There are 169 color 
plates, many of them with 2 or more maps. They are drawn with such care and 
clarity that for those who read military maps the text is hardly necessary. They alone 
make the book worth the high price. The text is useful, though limited, and is easily 
matched and surpassed by other material available to the scholar, but the maps pro- 
vide a valuable addition to the literature on the Napoleonic Wars. 

Dartmouth College Louis Morton 


LA GARDE NATIONALE, 1814-1871. By Louis Girard, [Civilisations d'hier et 
d'aujourd'hui. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1964. Pp. 388.) Fully aware that the history 
of the French National Guard could be told in terms of the social activities of its 
members, Professor Girard has preferred to emphasize the organizational development, 
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type of membership, goals, functions, and exploits of the guard from 1814 to 1871. 
Other authors have necessarily touched on these subjects in analyzing such events as 
the Restoration, the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, or the Commune of 1871. Girard 
has been the first, however, to produce a firstrate monograph of this institution. 
Readers and writers of political and military history will be especially intrigued by the 
author's apt handling of the multiple and often contradictory goals of the National 
Guard: to preserve the integrity of the French nation against foreign enemies; to pro- 
tect the rights and property of Frenchmen against domestic threats; to ensure the 
independence or autonomy of the guard against absorption by the army, dictation by 
the government, or disruption by the unruly masses. Girard lays bare the guard's 
recurrent problem of determining its goal in the sequence of events from 1814 to 1871. 
Under what circumstances, for example, would the guard march to save France from 
the invader and leave the boutiques in danger of being pillaged by a restive 
proletariat? Girard exhaustively exploited the Paris archives and astutely sampled the 
provincial ones. The use of memoirs, journals, parliamentary records, and novels enriches 
his work. Incorporation of the “documentation” in his narrative somewhat compensates 
for the absence of footnotes, It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between proper 
literary use of ellipsis and the error of “incomplete sentences.” To me, the author’s 
style is marred by too frequent lapses of this nature, but this minor fault is petty 
nagging in an otherwise felicitous marriage of sound fact and perceptive interpretation. 
Hunter College Donatp J. Harvey 


SEEDS OF DISCORD: DE GAULLE, FREE FRANCE, AND THE ALLIES. By 
Dorothy Shipley White. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 471. 
$7.50.) Mrs. White's subject is the Gaullist movement in its formative years in 
London (1940-1942) and the tensions that marked its relations with the American 
and British governments. She believes that "many of the origins of [De Gaulle's] 
achievements and his failures are . . . to be found in these early years of struggle... ,” 
and that the painful consequences of those early misunderstandings still affect Franco- 
American and Franco-British relations. Her account is mildly favorable to the Free 
French and rather consistently critical of the State Department. This is a curious kind 
of book, belonging somewhere between history and journalism, and between profes- 
sional and amateur canons of scholarship. The text is buttressed by more than eighty 
pages of backnotes that refer to extraordinarily disparate sources, ranging from a few 
OSS files to propaganda tracts, textbooks, and Time magazine. A handful of random 
interviews with participants seems to have yielded little information. Published 
memoirs, secondary works, contemporary newsmagazines, and press clippings (many 
of them from the "France Forever Papers," whose nature is never elucidated) provide 
the substructure of the story. These materials are used with an odd mixture of 
shrewdness and naiveté to fashion what the author calls a “mosaic.” On the whole, her 
account is well informed, but it is marred by a considerable number of minor errors 
and is stronger on narrative than on analysis. Her technique often consists of setting 
contrary interpretations side by side and allowing the reader to make a choice (or 
choosing one by instinct). Even as narrative, the book is uneven; it luxuriates in 
rhetorical questions and descends at times to such phrases as “Then the big shots got 
into the act.” White obviously enjoyed researching and writing this book, and many 
Francophiles will find it pleasant reading. It cannot, however, be called a very significant 
scholarly contribution. 

Stanford University — - Gorpon WRIGHT 


JOURNALS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS ON THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Translated and edited by Samuel Eliot Morison. (New 
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York: Heritage Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 417. $10.00.) The Congresso dos Descobrimentos, 
which took place in Lisbon in 1960, has brought about a revival of interest in the 
Journal of Columbus. The first work published in this connection was a revised edition 
of the Cecil Jane translation. In 1961 there appeared an excellent French version by 
the Renaissance scholar Alexandre Cioranescu, which is probably the best foreign 
translation to date. In 1962 Carlos Sanz published a facsimile reproduction of the Las 
Casas extract, together with a transcription of the text. And in 1963 S. E. Morison 
released his Journals and Other Documents, a magnificent volume, beautifully il- 
lustrated by Lima de Freitas, which includes the texts of all four voyages. For the 
last three voyages, Dr. Milton Anastos and Miss Luisa Nordio have done most of the 
translating; they should be given full credit for a work well done. The last document 
included in the present volume is Diego Mendes’ account of the fourth voyage. A 
Portuguese by birth, Diego Mendes spent many years in England as a political refugee 
before going to Spain. Morison's main contribution is his version of the Journal of the 
first voyage, which he made with the help of the late J. D. M. Ford. The editing is 
somewhat careless: sentences are missing for December 16, 18, and January r3, and 
there are some puzzling errors in figures. On the whole, Morison's version is accurate, 
but it is by no means perfect. He translates “un palillo cargado descaramojos" as “a 
branch full of dog-roses,” instead of “a stick loaded with barnacles" He thinks that 
"gonza avellanada" means “shrivelled quince" instead of “chufa.” He translates 
"cola" as "neck," "debe de ser muy grande" as "should not be very big," "la mar era 
llena" as "the sea was smooth." On page 56 Morison justifies his translation for the 
entry of September 23 with the statement that he found the corresponding Spanish 
wording in Las Casas” Historia, but it is not there. Now that facsimile copies of the 
Journal are available in this country, someone ought to make a fresh translation, taking 
into account the Jane revised, Cioranescu and Morison versions, and also Julio Guillén's 
Parla marinera. This new translation, if carefully edited, might well be as good as any 
foreign version of the Journal can ever hope to be, for obscure passages will always 
remain unless the original text is found some day. l 

George Washington University L-A. VIGNERAS 


EL "ANTIJOVIO" DE GONZALO JIMÉNEZ DE QUESADA Y LAS CONCEP. 
CIONES DE REALIDAD Y VERDAD EN LA ÉPOCA DE LA CONTRAR- 
REFORMA Y DEL MANIERISMO. By Victor Frankl. Foreword by José Antonio 
Maravall. (Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispánica, 1963. Pp. 767. 275 ptas.) Few will 
likely be willing to navigate 600 pages of text and 156 pages of notes (over 1,100) 
simply for a critique of an obscure and questionable attack on Paolo Giovio's Historia 
sui temporis. But Victor Frankl concedes (with apparent relish) Giovio's “objective” 
superiority, Quesada's unreliability as critic, even that Quesada was no "authentic 
historian." His concern is with Quesada's inner conflict between Renaissance empiricism 
and neomedieval spiritualism. 'The approach presents problems. Possible predecessors, 
exhaustively canvassed, are much too readily accepted: arcane sources, remote evidence, 
fragile argument. Many correlations are only vaguely similar. "Proof" of direct 
influence is limited to possibility, plausibility, and asserted probability. And Frankl's 
argument requires acceptance of Quesada’ as the mid-sixteenth-century analogue of 
Cervantes in both nature and caliber. For the reader unwilling to concede this, the 
book still has value for its examination of ideas about truth and reality and of the 
distortion of objective fact by unconformable attitudes, though derivations are un- 
abashedly post hoc, ergo propter hoc, conflicting ones are asserted, nonliterary influences 
ignored, and on this level, too, "comprehensiveness" gets in the way. Avidity for 
evidence leads to treating practical notions as philosophical abstractions, poetic piety as 
teleology. Neither medieval nor Renaissance thought was so monolithic as presented; 
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these select quotations do not constitute Thomism, and this wholly anti-Scholastic 
Renaissance ignores important scholarship. Among the works cited, specialists will 
inevitably disagree with some interpretations. Such things aside, much is commendable. 
The discussion of Mannerism, for example, is good (if one has not given up that 
concept and does not mind having it pushed back to Hellenistic times), with ex- 
cellent definitions of the syndrome and the style. Perhaps most of all, whether or not 
one agrees with the interpretations and analyses, the extensive quotation (so excessive 
as argument) provides a desirable compilation of explicit and implicit views on these 
matters. For so long a book the prose is especially unfortunate. Organization is 
inconsistent and repetitive. The tone used toward Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois, who 
edited the "Antijovio," is regrettable. And a contradiction pervades: in Frankl's hands 
almost every writer is both an intellectual lemming under the instant influence of any 
idea in sight and a self-contained totality of integrated concepts; obviously, if intel- 
lectual history is thus a sequence of synthetic moments, separate treatment of individual 
strands is false. One cannot doubt that this baroque inner tension derives from a 
simultaneous existence within the author of two completely incompatible concepts: 
one spiritual-generalizing-supernatural-Augustinian, the other empirical-particularizing- 
naturalistic-Machiavellian. Unless, of course, Mannerism is only inconsistency. 

Tulane University CHARLES H. CARTER 


PORTVGALIAE MONVMENTA CARTOGRAPHICA. COMEMORAGÖES DO V 
CENTENÁRIO DA MORTE DO INFANTE D. HENRIQUE. Volumes V and VI. By 
Armando Cortesão and Avelino Teixeira da Mota. (Lisbon: [Comissão Executiva das 
Comemoragóes do V Centenario da Morte do Infante D. Henrique.] 1960. Pp. xx, 187, 
520-626 plates; xxix, 1, 109.) The original plan of the authors of this elaborate carto- 
bibliographical series, as stated in the first volume, was to describe and illustrate the 
known contributions of Portuguese cartography from the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth century in four volumes. The discoveries of heretofore unknown maps 
together with an increased appreciation of the importance of many of those already 
known has caused the issuance of a fifth volume fully in keeping in both scholarship 
and superb format with the initial four, together with a sixth, smaller, over-all index 
volume. The first four volumes (see AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 1125) and those noted 
here were issued on the occasion of the five hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. The fifth volume contains primarily a study of Portuguese 
cartography of the latter half of the seventeenth century, supplemented by studies of 
several previously little-known maps of earlier centuries. Chief among these is the 
description and illustration of the earliest known example of Portuguese cartography, 
the Pedro Reinel Chart of about 1485, preserved at the Archives Départementales de 
La Gironde in Bordeaux. Seven specialized appendixes reproduce and discuss further 
examples of Portuguese cartography. The general index has been issued in a sixth 
smaller volume for more convenient use; included with it is a chronological list 
together with an "Addenda and Errata." 

University of California, Santa Barbara CHRISTIAN BRUN 


LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE À NAMUR SOUS LE RÉGIME AUTRICHIEN. By 
Th. Pisvin. [Université de Louvain, Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie, 
Series 4, Number 26.] (Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain; distrib. by 
Éditions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 1963. Pp. xxxvi, 307. 300 fr. B.) Originally a disserta- 
tion, this study presents in masterful fashion the intellectual life of the people of 
Namur, a town strategically important as well as a provincial and episcopal seat. The 
thesis 1s proclaimed and demonstrated that, despite Austrian acquisition of the former 
Spanish Netherlands from 1714 to 1795 and the extended stay of a Dutch garrison, 
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the people of Namur maintained their intellectual and cultural life and with it their 
individuality. Mr. Pisvin proceeds thoroughly and imaginatively with his problem. His 
major categories, under which most of his data is subsumed, appear exhaustive: 
education, literature, libraries, entertainment, and individual creativity. He presents his 
material in a forthright manner imbedded in objective fact. He writes with clarity and 
balance and is able to keep the reader's interest. Though he adverts to French 
influence, sentimentalism, and to the practicality of religious education, he might 
have distinguished his work further by emphasizing ideas and trends such as liberty, 
social tensions, capitalism, secularism, the state, science, and technology. Proceeding as 
a scientist and following the method of Mr. Grosclaude's work on Lyon, the writer 
culled, analyzed, and synthesized the raw materials available in the libraries and 
archives, mainly of Namur and Brussels; he perhaps overlooked items that possibly 
exist in the Vatican and Vienna. His interpretations are sound. He notes the large 
parts that religious personnel and the standard of living played in education, the 
presence of censorship, and the general lack of genuine artistic and scientific achieve- 
ment. But it should be remarked that the cathedral of St. Aubain dates from this era, 
which was one of vigorous civic activity. In contrast with the ferment in England and 
France, Namur's society seems clearly static. The intellectual life among the people has 
been epitomized as concerned with information rather than with creativity. Finally, 
the monograph is given a cachet of scientific bearing by its scholarly apparatus: 
bibliography, comparative statistical charts and graphs, plates, maps, and other useful 
features. In its style, procedure, content, and thesis the book is a contribution to the 
literature on the subject; it should definitely rate as a worthy example of the not so 
old new history. 

University of Dayton RAYMOND J. MARAS 


ROME AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN SCANDINAVIA, UNTIL THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE S. CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE IN 
1622. BASED ON SOURCE MATERIAL IN THE KOLSRUD COLLECTION, 
Volume I (1539-1583). By Oskar Garstein. ([Oslo:] Universitetsforlaget; distrib. by 
Oxford University Press, New York. r963. Pp. xii, 413. $7.20.) The central concern 
of this study is the Catholic endeavor to rewin a base in Protestant Scandinavia. Among 
the leading figures were the Jesuit Laurentius Norvegus, for half a century "the living 
symbol of militant anti-Protestantism in Northern Europe"; Antonio Possevino, 
Gregory XIIs bold planner and strategist; and Francisco di Eraso, Philip II’s envoy to 
the court of Sweden. That court was the focal point of the recovery effort. John III did 
not share the religious leanings of most of his subjects; this lent a tortuous quality to 
some of his moves, At home he had to proceed warily while abroad he sought a 
neutral course—this point is stressed by Garstein—entailing commitment neither to 
Philip and Catholic Europe nor to the Dutch and the Protestant cause. These public 
concerns were important to the King and likely overrode his personal preferences. 
Thus Norvegus and Possevino may be less blamable than the author implies for failing 
to bring him firmly back into the Catholic fold. Garstein has consulted a wide range of 
sources, the core of which were available in that collection of materials named after 
the Norwegian church historian who assembled from depositories all over Europe some 
2,600 copies and photostats of records pertaining to the Counter Reformation in 
Scandinavia. The result is a fresh and commendably comprehensive exposition of the 
subject. Frequently there is much detail on the individual activities of the leading 
Catholic figures and on the correspondence involved. Some tendency to brevity on the 
other hand marks the treatment of the more mundane issues involved. For 
the Counter Reformation as usually understood was only a part of that large com- 
plex of forces, involving political, economic, military, religious, and ideological energies, 
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that cold war for which historians have no adequate term, but which so deeply engaged 
Europe for a century or more after the Council of Trent. When the author later moves 
into the tangled decades of Sigismund III and of Christian IV he may want to widen 
the larger political and strategic setting of his study. Here the story is taken to 1583, 
but the author means to carry it forward to 1622. Perhaps his editors can then consider 
some less cumbersome arrangements for the bibliographical lists and for the footnotes 
(here assembled in one massive block at the close). The documentation is indeed 
substantial, running to some 110 pages, and there is an adequate and convenient index. 
That Garstein has chosen to present his study in one of the widely known languages is 
most welcome, and readers will soon realize tbat the non-English idiom has been 
kept at a minimum, They will also earnestly hope that his plan to continue the inquiry 
will be realized. Meanwhile, in this initial volume scholars have a solid study on the 
keen involvment of Catholic energies, in Scandinavia, during the first generation after 
Trent. 

New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


BRYGGERIETS HISTORIE I DANMARK INDTIL SLUTNINGEN AF DET rọ. 
ARHUNDREDE. By Kristof Glamann. ([Copenhagen:] Gyldendal. 1962. Pp. 291.) 
Professor Glamann, who will be known to some readers as the coauthor, with Astrid 
Friis, of A History of Prices and Wages in Denmark, 1660-1800 (1958), has 
examined in great detail the history of brewing in his native country, from the time of 
the Reformation until the end of the nineteenth century, considered from the practical, 
political, and economic points of view. His book is divided into four parts. The first 
describes the history of the raw materials and the processes employed in making beer. 
The second stresses the role of the brewers’ guild in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The third is devoted to the rather complex history of a system of round 
robin brewing (Omgangsbrygningen) which was practiced from 1739 until the dis- 
solution of the guild in 1805. The final part depicts the basis on which the world- 
famous brewers of today's Denmark arose in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The first section in Glamann's book is of a general nature, although it is full of 
specialized, technical information. The final section also devotes considerable space to 
the description of technical processes (notably the differences between top fermented 
ales and bottom fermented beers), but it delineates an interesting facet. of modern 
industrialization, despite the statistical information that is injected at every opportunity. 
The two middle sections of the book, while tedious in their exactitude and in their 
proliferation of detail, are historically the most significant. They cannot be read as a 
synthetic presentation, but they summarize a large amount of factual information 
pertaining to the social system, military establishment, and labor problems, especially of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At a time when other beverages, including 
even potable water, were not easy to procure, and beer was considered a staple in the 
daily diet, the quality and availability of beer had many implications. An examination 
of the history of taxes on beer or of the many decrees and laws promulgated pertaining 
to its export and import would suffice to clarify its role in economic history. The 
gradual shift from an agricultural to an industrial society is reflected in the rapid 
decrease in the number of brewers during the nineteenth century as methods for 
producing beer are perfected and made uniform. The author's arguments are fully 
documented in his notes. There are, in addition, four appendixes that furnish statistics 
on the types of fermented beverages made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the prices of beer in Copenhagen, 1689-1805, the production of beer at the crown’s 
brewery, 1771-1865, and the production and prices of beer from the Gamle Carlsberg 
brewery, 1847-1897. There is also a bibliography of primary and secondary sources. Be- 
cause of the wealth of detail and the technical language in this book, it will have few 
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foreign readers. The more the pity that, contrary to so many Scandinavian publications 
today, there is no résumé in English, German, or French. l 
University of Illinois P. M. MircHELL. 


NUNTIATURBERICHTE AUS DEUTSCHLAND 1533-1559 NEBST ERGÄN- 
ZENDEN AKTENSTÜCKEN. Part 1, 1533-1559. Volume 1, ERGANZUNGSBAND 
1530-1531: LEGATION LORENZO CAMPEGGIOS 1530-1531 UND NUNTIATUR 
GIROLAMO ALEANDROS 1531. Edited by Gerhard Müller. (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. 1963. Pp. xcii, 472. DM yo.) This work, the first of two volumes supplementing 
the already published Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland for 1533-1559, contains the 
informative Italian corespondence of Campeggio and Aleander with the Curia in Rome. 
The 131 documents of this volume cover the period March 16, 1530-December 31, 1531. 
The subsequent volume will extend through 1532. Each document is prefaced by a 
brief summary in German. An index for the entire series will be printed in the 
second volume. Since the publication is intended to present materials relating to the 
affairs in Germany only, its general historical usefulness is limited by the fact that 
matters dealing with other European countries are given in brief German paraphrase. 
The same is true of those paragraphs which are already available in H. Laemmer's 
Monumenta Vaticana, in publications by S. Ehses, and elsewhere. The reports to and 
from Rome given here present an insight into the inner workings of papal policy in 
those exciting months. From 1529 Clement VII saw in Cbarles V the only hope for 
action against the expanding Protestants and the threatening Turks; Campeggio thought 
the former worse than the latter. The papal policy was complicated by the presence of 
imperial troops in Italy and by Charles's pressure for a general council and for a de- 
cision in the protracted annulment process of Henry VIII and Catherine. To meet 
the Turkish threat, plans were considered for papal financial support, for an offensive 
in Egypt and Syria, and for a unified Christian fleet for operations in the Mediterranean. 
In the negotiations with the Protestants, the firmness of the papal "no concessions" 
policy is evident as are also the conciliatory efforts of Melanchthon at the Diet of 
Augsburg. 

Arizona State University KarL H. DANNENFELDT 


GERMANY AND THE EMIGRATION, 1816-1885. By Mack Walker. [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, Number 56.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1964. Pp. viii, 284. $5.75.) Studies of nineteenth-century European emigration, when 
taken beyond essentially statistical analysis, can offer fascinating and stimulating insights 
into political and socioeconomic history. Mr. Walker's book does that and more in its 
illumination of the relationship between German emigration and the response Germans 
made to it. The book is "not designed as a case study in migration for comparative 
and synthetic purposes; it is about a certain process of emigration, bound up in- 
extricably with its own place and time—Germany in the nineteenth century." Clearly, 
the wide sweep of German history in the past century, even when studied in terms of 
a single aspect, offers a real challenge to the historian. Definition of time periods, 
identification of motivation impulses, characterization of social phenomena, and general 
conclusions all carry the risk of inaccuracy, and yet they are indispensable to our com- 
prehension of migration. Aware of the hazards, the author probed deeply into the 
familiar phases of German emigration. His scholarly analysis and exploitation of 
manuscript materials in North American and West German repositories, notably in 
Washington, Stuttgart, Ludwigsburg, Karlsruhe, and Munich, and selective use of 
many printed sources and studies permitted him to re-examine, correct, reject, or 
substantiate past interpretations and conclusions. Quite obviously his labors produced 
some new insights into a complicated subject, although available research resources 
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: forced" an emphasis upon West German regions and the Atlantic-oriented migration. 
. Beginning with the 1816-1817 burst and ending with the final and highest peak in 
the 1880's, the writer presents in some detail the manifold repercussions of the German 
emigration movement. Analytical writing, coupled with quotations from emigrant 
- correspondence, official edicts, statistical data, and the like, reveals the complex course 
of, and response to, emigration. The human misery of 1816, the ideological fermenta- 
tion of 1848-1849, the industrial expansion after 1870, and the resultant socioeconomic 
and party-political cleavages were matters of great moment. Yet, causal relationships 
cannot be easily assumed or identified. And what of the impact of the “social” spread 
of the emigration idea, the nature and consequence of regional problems and crises, 
the effects of Zwergwirtschaft, the “conservative” aspect of migration, or perhaps the 
“export” of the social question of post-1870 Germany? Lack of space prevents elabora- 
tion upon these and other problems examined by the author. Suffice it to say that he 
has produced a skillful account of the relationship “between what emigration was... 
and what people thought and did about it.” 
University of Colorado WiLLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 


THE-GENTLE CRITIC: THEODOR FONTANE AND GERMAN POLITICS, 
1848-1898. By Joachim Remak. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1964. 
Pp. x, 104. $4.75.) The purpose of this monograph is to provide the reader with a 
“fresh look” at the Reich, at the meaning of the term “Prussian,” and at German 
society and thought in the second half of the nineteenth century through the eyes 
of one of the most acute observers and objective critics of that time, the novelist, poet, 
and journalist, Theodor Fontane, a native son of Mark Brandenburg. Remak has 
judiciously selected and freshly translated numerous passages from Fontane's writings— 
novels, letters, poems—to reveal, chapter by chapter, Fontane's life, his politics, and 
his judgments of Prussia and Germany. "His answers," writes Remak, "may be as 
useful as any we are capable of offering a century later." Fontane is shown to be a 
Prussian Conservative yet a German Liberal, sympathetic to liberal revolution yet an 
upholder of the Rechtsstaat, understanding of the bourgeoisie yet detesting their ways, 
fascinated by Bismarck the statesman but repelled by Bismarck the man, an admirer 
of Prussian virtues yet critically aware of Prussian weaknesses, but above all a man of 
common sense, of balanced judgment, who took pleasure "in what was right about 
the world around him." I find especially valuable the chapters on Prussia and the 
Prussian squire in which Remak, through Fontane's writings, corrects the distorted 
shopworn image of the Prussian Junker cultivated in contemporary American 
demonology by William Shirer and others, and the concluding chapter in which 
Remak with fine historical sensitivity portrays Fontane's Germany, a Germany that 
was one with the West, with fin de siecle France, Austria, and Victorian England. 
Finally, the reproduction of a Max Liebermann chalk drawing of Fontane and an 
attractive format enhance this little cultural history volume for the bibliophile. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Henry M. Apams 


DNVP; RIGHT-WING OPPOSITION IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC, 1918-1924. 
By Lewis Hertzman. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 263. $5.00.) 
The present book and Werner Liebe’s Die deutschnationale Volkspartei 1918-1924 
(1956) are two monographs on the same party, limited to exactly the same span of time. 
A look at the respective bibliographies indicates, not unsurprisingly, that the German 
volume rests on a greater variety of unpublished sources than that of Hertzman, all 
of whose authorities, moreover, had been consulted by Licbe. Hertzman’s is, neverthe- 
Jess, the better book, a more polished, more definitive and necessary sequel to the 
tentative German treatment. Liebe’s exhaustive researches did not bring to light 
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anything that was not discovered in Hertzman’s more restricted investigation, The 
German monograph is part of the “Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und 
der politischen Parteien" series, whose inherent virtues are all too frequently adulterated 
by pedantic treatment and atrocities of style that make the reading of a hundred-page 
monograph a major undertaking. Characteristically, the Liebe volume begins in 
November 1918, while Hertzman gives the reader a chance to get acquainted with the 
subject in a readable, competent introduction of thirty-one pages. Hertzman ably 
blends analysis and narrative in the two chapters on the German Nationalist People's 
partys foundation, while Liebe provides a static recital of organizational details, valu- 
able to be sure, but neither as versatile nor as comprehensive, The significant question 
of Nationalist participation in the Weimar coalition is handled rather mechanically in 
a short section by the German author, while it legitimately constitutes an important 
chapter in the Hertzman volume. In all fairness one should add that Hertzman's work 
is not flawless. Though far more mature and seasoned than its predecessor, it has its 
share of stylistic infelicities. Occasionally the author's great dependence on the papers 
of Count Cuno Westarp distorts the story into an account of that redoubtable con- 
servative's activities rather than a history of the DNVP. In the last two chapters topical 
and chronological treatments conflict and overlap. These minor flaws are overshadowed 
by many good qualities. The use of south German sources illuminates the complexities 
and limitations of the DNVP as a national party. The third chapter, on the events of 
1919, is particularly admirable for its clear presentation of an extremely involved 
sequence of happenings. Except for the necessarily tentative explanation of the party's 
split in the Reichstag over the Dawes plan in 1924, Hertzman's study should remain 
the authoritative treatment of this important topic for many years to come. 

Tulane University ! Hans A. ScuurrT 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, 1918-1933. By Richard N. Hunt. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany 79.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. 
xviii, 292. $7.50.) Professor Hunt’s study is not a detailed political history of the 
Social Democratic party during the Weimar Republic; it was not intended to be. That 
book must still be written, It is, rather, an internal study of the SPD, concentrating on 
its organization, the sociological characteristics of the movement, and the internal 
struggles to control the party’s machinery and policy. It contributes, nonetheless, to 
the history of the party and helps one to understand the causes of the party’s failure 
to meet the challenges of Communism and Nazism. It is less successful in explaining 
why seven million voters continued to support it until March 1933. The first two 
chapters, based largely on secondary literature, describe and analyze changes in the 
party's organization between its founding and 1933. The third chapter discusses the 
Jeadership of the SPD, but with little attention to the human qualities of individuals, 
the fine portrait of Otto Wels being an exception. The next chapter examines the 
electorate of the party and the efforts that were made to woo and retain it. Two excellent 
chapters follow on "Social Democracy and the Free Trade Unions" and "The Rebellion 
against the Organization," the latter dealing largely with the Independent Socialist 
party and its heirs. A concluding chapter, “The Middle-Aged Party," summarizes the 
major points of the book. Most of Hunt's monograph is devoted to an analysis and 
verification of indictments that critics within the SPD repeatedly stressed. The charges 
refer to three trends: Verbonzung, which pertained to the oligarchic tendencies in 
the party; Verkalkung, which referred to the ossification and aging of policies and 
personnel; Verbürgerlichung, which took note of the fact that acceptance of middle- 
class standards and values had caused the bureaucracy and the executive of the SPD 
to grow more and more cautious and conservative. Hunt clearly shows the validity of 
the charges, demonstrates how the party's organization contributed to and reflected 
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these trends, and discusses how the SPD was devitalized as a consequence of these 
trends, Its organizational debilities, in turn, contributed to the astounding growth of 
the Communist party as well as to the sincere but ineffectual resistance to Nazism. The 
author's excellent bibliographical essay reveals a major shortcoming of this study: it 1s 
based entirely on printed materials available in the United States; the SPD materials 
that are available in European archives have not been utilized. 

Colorado State University Bruce B. Frye 


GESCHICHTE AUF DEM BALLHAUSPLATZ: ESSAYS ZUR ÖSTERREICHI- 
SCHEN AUSSENPOLITIK, 1830-1945. By Friedrich Engel-Janosi. ([Graz:] Verlag 
Styria. 1963. Pp. 346.) It was an excellent idea of Fritz Fellner to edit a selection of 
Engel-Janosi’s essays primarily centered on Austrian foreign policy and not yet avail- 
able in German. Most of these studies, ably translated by Hans Friedl, were published 
first in the Journal of Central European Affairs between 1941 and 1954, one in the 
Nuova rivista storica in 1940. Two new essays, perhaps the most stimulating in the 
whole collection, are added: an introductory one dealing with the philosophy and 
structure of the Ballhausplatz, the metaphorical name for the Austrian Foreign Office, 
and a concluding study on the responsibility of the historian. This attractive volume 
published in honor of the author's seventieth birthday also includes a fine biographical 
essay on Engel-Janosi’s life, written by Fellner, and a bibliography of his works. Both 
give convincing evidence of the breadth of his manifold achievements. Of the nine 
thoughtful essays on varied subjects, two excellent new ones are particularly welcome, not 
because one would necessarily have to agree with every statement presented there, but 
primarily on account of their stimulating effect on the "debate with historians," to 
quote Pieter Geyl It may well be admitted, for instance, that Schwarzenberg and 
Aerenthal, more than any other Austrian diplomats after Metternich, were permeated 
by the fer sacré to achieve a leading Great Power position for the Habsburg Empire. 
Yet if onc assumes that neither a Middle Europe under Austrian leadership in 
Schwarzenberg's time nor Austrian control of the western Balkans in that of Aerenthal 
had much chance of success, the far less brilliant Goluchowski who acted in accordance 
with the principle quieta non moveri might possibly be considered as the one diplomat 
who did most to prolong the life of the monarchy. Concerning another issue, it is 
perfectly true that the loss of Silesia to Prussia changed the further course of Austrian 
history profoundly. But would it necessarily have had to be a change for the worse? 
Could not the destruction of the broad basis of German centralism in Austria con- 
ceivably have been used by a farsighted regime to establish an equilibrium between the 
Austrian nationalities long before the failure of Kremsier? In the challenging last 
essay the task of the historian is perceived in the field of political-social history outside 
of merely institutional problems. This responsibility is to be handled in a threefold 
way: by collection and objective evaluation of facts, not unlike Croce's views, by 
reliving of the past, and by precise presentation without empty adornments. Final 
judgment should be left to a reader enabled by the historian to render it Among 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Austrian historians, Srbik comes closest to Engel- 
Janosi’s standards. Judged by the impact he has made on some of his students, Engel- 
Janosi himself foremost among them, there is certainly something to be said for this 
choice. 

Rutgers University ROBERT A. KANN 


VON SCHÖNBRUNN BIS ST. GERMAIN: DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER REPUBLIK 
ÖSTERREICH. By Friedrich F. G. Kleinwaechter. ([Graz:] Verlag Styria. 1964. 
Pp. 336. Sch. 118.50.) Friedrich Kleinwaechter, though not a professional historian, 
may well be classified as a professional connoisseur of the social structure of imperial 
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Austrian government and one endowed with extraordinary literary skill. These faculties 
are based on a combination of profound administrative experience, legal acumen, and a 
truly original mind. Those who were privileged to know the author will add to this 
an impression of great personal charm. Kleinwaechter, to whom we owe notable 
studies on the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy and on the Anschluss and two of 
the most penetrating and at the same time most entertaining volumes on the bu- 
reaucracy of old Austria, shortly before his death in his eighties completed a new 
study about the transition from imperial Austria to the Austrian Republic. This volume 
reveals the traces of old age only at points by a certain long-windedness. On every major 
issue it commands the respect and close attention of the student of Austrian history. 
Moreover, while contemporary historical literature abounds in scholarly, pseudoscholarly, 
and outright journalistic attempts at dealing with the twilight of Austria-Hungary, this 
one definitely adds a new dimension: the approach of the constitutional lawyer of keen 
perception and political independence. To be sure, not everyone will agree with all 
the author's contentions. Some may feel that his analysis of the Austro-German 
position at the end of the war is too rosy as compared to his evaluation of Magyar 
policies. Others may consider his criticism of German nationalism as too harsh and his 
evaluation of Slavic irredentism as too friendly. This it may be, but the over-all result is 
one of measured and well-balanced judgment. Challenging and, while not provable, 
well reasoned is Kleinwaechter's contention that the illfated imperial manifesto of 
October 1918, which announced the introduction of federalism in the Austrian half of 
the monarchy, had at least one positive effect: the peaceful transition from tbe imperial 
administration to the new regimes in the succession states. Concise, accurate, and 
interesting is the author's analysis of the constitutional organization of the new 
Austrian Republic. While his careful evaluation of the peace treaty of Saint-Germain 
follows traditional lines of Austro-German historiography, the narrative of the "ne- 
gotiations"—an ambitious term for the limited communications in writing—is the best 
available thus far. All things considered, one might have wished that the author had 
lived to see the publication of this book and enjoyed its favorable reception, which it 
fully deserves. | 

Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 


JOHANN ANTON VON TILLIER ALS POLITIKER. By Ernst Burkhard. [Archiv 
des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, Number 47.] ([Berri: Stämpfli & Cie.] 
1963. Pp. 448.) A nineteenth-century Bernese patrician who has hitherto been known 
only as a historian, the author of twenty-one volumes of Bernese and Swiss history, of 
which over half cover his lifetime (1792-1854), here receives a “life-and-times” political 
biography. This book has been created almost exclusively from Tillier’s 2,500-page 
manuscript autobiography, which Tillier in turn had carefully distilled from twenty-one 
volumes of diaries. Tillier emerges as a statesman who tended to judge issues by the 
historian's canon of experience rather than by instinct. Inheriting a certain patrician 
breadth of vision, he always seemed slightly uncomfortable in political life; his abrasive 
wit spared few political contemporaries, either conservative or liberal, and his special 
target was the narrowness of Bernese and Swiss political factions (Gevatterschafts- 
krämerei). In Bern, Tillier served both the Restoration and post-1831 Liberal govern- 
ments; he also sat briefly in the national Swiss Parliament after 1848. His enemies, 
particularly the patricians, accused him of characterlessness and opportunism, but his 
sympathetic biographer easily clears him of such charges: Tillier's conduct was con- 
sistent and conciliatory, his specialty was always foreign affairs, and his primary goal 
a modern, centralized Swiss government. But Ernst Burkhard leaves aside Tillier's 
most serious shortcoming, both as a politician and as a man: he was incapable of strong 
passions and shunned crises, dodging attendance both at the Bernese Constitutional 
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Convention which hammered out the 1831 revolution and at the Swiss Diet of 1847 
which waged such decisive war against the Sonderbund. Burkbard's biography provides 
some charming glimpses into the torpor of Swiss public life, a pallid corner of a dra- 
matic European age. But in the last analysis it seems an unsatisfactory compromise, 
which provides us neither with a full biography of the subject nor with a thorough 
political history of nineteenth-century Bern and which adds surprisingly little to the 
sketch of Tillier's political philosophy in Feller and Bonjour's Geschichtsschreibung der 
Schweiz. 

Northwestern University E. WiriiiM MONTER 


STORIA ECONOMICA E SOCIALE DI SAN GIMIGNANO. By Enrico Fiumi. 
[Biblioteca storica toscana, Number 11.] (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, Editore. 1961. 
Pp. 372.) San Gimignano today is a small Tuscan town, which, because of its many 
lofty towers, has become a tourist attraction. 'These fortified tower houses were erected 
in the age of the communes by the leading families of both feudal and mercantile 
origin. The Salvucci family alone built a complex of three. Although no longer of more 
than regional importance, San Gimignano had international connections in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries because it was located on the Via Francigena, the pilgrim road 
from France to Rome, and had saffron as an article of export. Some of its merchants 
journeyed to the Levant and to the fairs of Champagne, and the town maintained a 
hostelry in nearby Pisa. Eventually the town was overshadowed by its neighbors, Siena 
and Florence, and in 1353 it lost its independence and had to recognize the latter as 
overlord. The Black Death was a major blow and reduced the population in the town 
and its surrounding territory by nearly one half. From this blow the economy of San 
Gimignano never fully recovered. Even the small prosperous woolen industry declined 
with the result that the town was thrown back on the limited and purely agricultural 
resources of its countryside. Moreover, San Gimignano's geographical location was not 
favorable, once the trade routes had changed. Enrico Fiumi, author of works on 
Florence and Volterra, has written a book of more than local interest because of the 
skillful use he makes of tax records in order to show shifts in population, changes in 
the distribution of wealth, and the growth of ecclesiastical property, especially after 
1400. Population reached its lowest point in 1674 and has only recently regained the 
level attained prior to the Black Death. More monographs of this high quality should 
be written to provide secure data for generalization. One regret: a plan of the town 
and a map of the district are not included. 

Brooklyn, New York FLORENCE [ÜDLER DE ROOVER 


LA REPUBBLICA PARTIGIANA DELL'ALTO MONFERRATO. By Anna Bravo. 
[Istituto Storico della Resistenza in Piemonte. Studi e documenti, Number 1.] (Turin: 
G. Giappichelli Editore. 1964. Pp. xv, 269.) The people of the Alto Monferrato or 
Basso Astigiano, a hilly region whose farms and vineyards are chiefly held by small 
proprietors, were conservative and apolitical throughout the nineteenth century and the 
early decades of the twentieth. They were untouched by the Risorgímento; during 
World War I the area swarmed with deserters. The author of this monograph, a thesis 
at the University of Turin, examines in detail the reszstenza armata in this zone and 
its brief experiment in self-government. Militant Communists took the lead, and in the 
summer of 1944 three brigades of Garibaldini were organized. They were recruited 
locally: former soldiers of the royal army, which had dissolved at the news of the 
armistice in September 1943, enrolled as did younger men who preferred to serve as 
partisans rather than answer the call of Mussolini’s Italian Social Republic. Others 
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joined "autonomous" formations. By the end of the summer of 1944 the partisans 
controlled the area, and in actions at Bruno (October 20) and at Bergamasco (No- 
vember 4) they beat off the initial attempts of the Nazi-Fascists to reoccupy it. On 
December 2 the Fascists, who are said to have committed ten thousand men, decisively 
defeated the partisans, most of whom, however, managed to escape. The local republic, 
whose chief organ of government had been the Giunta of fifteen members (three from 
cach party: Communist, Socialist, Actionist, Christian Democrat, and Liberal) was 
extinguished. In its brief period it had served to give the population an education in 
democratic principles and practices. The author finds the chief significance in the 
participation of the peasantry who furnished most of the recruits and, perhaps of more 
importance, by hiding, supplying, and offering general support, enabled the armed 
resistance to live. 

Department of State Howard M. SMYTH 


ISTORIILE DOMNILOR TÀRII ROMINESTI [Histories of the Rulers of the Ru- 
manian Kingdom]. By Radu Popescu (Vornicul). Edited with an introduction by Const. 
Grecescu. [Cronicile Medievale Ale Romîniei, Number 4.] (Bucharest: Editura Aca- 
demiei Republicii Populare Romîne. 1963. Pp. cix, 338. Lei 31.) This is the first un- 
abridged critical version of one of the most controversial Rumanian chronicles, written 
about 1724 and attributed to the Justiciar Radu Popescu. Constantin Grecescu con- 
sulted twenty-five existing manuscripts of this chronicle (none complete and many 
altered by copyists) in order to compose the first authoritative text twenty years ago, 
as part of his doctoral dissertation. The chronicle is preceded by a meticulous criticism 
of the manuscripts and accompanied by footnotes limited to archaic word variations, 
modernized in the text. This work can conveniently be divided into two parts. The 
first, dealing with the history of Wallachia, r290—1688, is a chronicle in the strict sense; 
the second is essentially an official record and apology of the two reigns of the first 
phanariot prince, Nicholas Mavrocordato. In contrast to the better-known but more 
parochial Moldavian seventeenth-century chronicles, one of the merits of Popescu's 
chronicle consists in his unitary treatment of all three provinces inhabited by Ru- 
manians. This breadth of vision is further evidenced by his frequently placing events 
in Wallachia within the context of Central, East, and occasionally West European 
bistory. From the domestic point of view the chief value of the chronicle is its polemi- 
cal nature, indicative of the intensity of Boyar ideological conflicts during the period. 
The author reflects the viewpoint of the powerful Bäleanu faction who sensed that the 
primacy of Boyar rule was threatened by social upheaval from below and by the 
authoritarianism of a strong prince (particularly the Cantacuzinos) from above. The 
eventual solution of a weak foreign prince dependent upon the Turks is obviously to 
the liking of the author, and in his mind is compatible with Boyar interests. Finally, 
the chronicle should be singled out for the modern historical conceptions of the author 
(he questions his sources and believes in causality) and the vividness of the style. 
Although the writer of the preface is to be commended for rehabilitating the views of 
"bourgeois" historians such as Nicolae lorga, there is still enough lip service paid to 
Marxist terminology to detract from the weight of his analysis. Particularly misleading 
are references to the growth of patriotic sentiments among the masses at the end of 
the seventeenth century. A more weighty objection is to be found in the publication of 
an outdated work. The authors of the preface and the explanatory note question 
Grecescu's interpretation on the basis of new evidence and more modern methods of 
historical research. Most basic is their decision to reopen the problem of the paternity 
of the chronicle which Grecescu had settled in favor of Popescu's single authorship. 
In view of this disharmony in interpretation, the lapse of time that has occurred since 
Grecescu's research, and the lack of a comprehensive critical apparatus, there is a strong 
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argument for having undertaken the edition of this most significant Wallachian 
chronicle in a more rigorously scientific way. 
Boston College Rapu FLORESCU 


DEZVOLTAREA ECONOMIEI MOLDOVEI INTRE ANII 1848 SI 1864: CON- 
TRIBUTU [Economic Development of Moldavia between 1848 and 1864: Studies]. 
Edited by V. Popovici et al. [Academia Republicii Populare Romine, Filiala lagi, 
Institutul de Istorie si Arheologie.] (Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii Populare 
Romine. 1963. Pp. 505. Lei 28.) The studies in this volume are of the highest caliber, 
reflecting recent trends in Rumanian historiography toward "scientific" research rather 
than ideological polemic. Each contribution is a systematic survey of the development 
of one or another branch of the Moldavian economy in the crucial years between the 
Revolution of 1848 and the emancipation of the peasantry in 1864. The longest, and 
least original is Ecaterina Negruti’s essay on agriculture. It contains new data on 
agricultural technology and capitalization but also an overabundance of raw statistics 
emphasizing the all too obvious discrepancy between the sizes of the holdings of the 
aristocracy and the peasantry in 1848 and 1864. Leonid Boicu's article on industrial 
development is more comprehensive and particularly valuable for a reasoned statement 
on the status of Moldavia's artisans after emancipation. Two young historians, N. Cori- 
van and C. Turcu, prepared an outstanding paper on trade, reviewing the development 
of foreign commerce and refuting standard contentions on usurious practices by Jewish 
and other foreign tradesmen in Moldavia. The complementary study on credit and its 
significance in the general economic development of the province by Constantin 
Anghelescu is also excellent. 'The concluding essay, also by Boicu, on the Moldavian 
transportation system is a meticulous pioneer effort largely unrelated to the other 
contributions. All studies are based almost exclusively on new archival materials. The 
authors have made judicious use of these sources and promise to expand the scope of 
their respective. papers upon more thorough exploration of the Jassy and Bucharest 
archives. Their findings should elucidate many hitherto obscure facets of Rumanian 
social and economic history, particularly those related to the Moldavian revolution of 
1848 and the controversial rule of Alexandru Ion Cuza. 

Wayne State University STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 


STATE AND LAW: SOVIET AND YUGOSLAV THEORY. By /vo Lapenna. [Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, Papers in Soviet and East European 
Law, Economics and Politics, Number 1.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1964. Pp. xi, 135. $5.00.) Dr. Lapenna has produced a small volume on Soviet and 
Yugoslay legal theory aimed primarily at clarifying recent efforts by jurists in these 
two Communist nations to explain the role of the state and law in the period of 
transition to fullscale Communism. The book contains a useful summary of the 
concepts of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the role of the state following the 
proletarian revolution, and the debates in the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia over 
whether law is to “wither away" as Communism matures. Despite the sterility of much 
of this Communist brand of scholasticism, the author quite rightly insists that the 
subject of state and law in Communist theory is not without utility in understanding 
Communist totalitarianism. But how? In particular, do the evolution of doctrines 
concerning the withering away of the state and changes in legal systems that have 
tiken place in both Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union in recent years reflect any 
significant change in the systems themselves short of complete abandonment of 
authoritarian rule? Here Lapenna's account has certain shortcomings. For example, in 
Yugoslavia the concept of the withering away of the state has had an interesting 
history and definitely influenced the form of administration, and even party rule, in 
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the 1950's. This development, which came to a head in 1953, and then was followed ` 
by a return to more centralized practices (all of this prior to the rapprochement 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, contrary to Lapenna's account), is not given 
the treatment it deserves. On the other hand, the contrast between Soviet innovation 
in the field of popular justice (comaradely courts) and Yugoslav reluctance to engage 
in such practices is not explained. Generally, the author feels that there have been no 
significant results from the increased discussion of problems of state and law in the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia during the past decade or so. Unfortunately, this position 
obscures many fascinating problems connected with the development of Communism 
in these two countries since the Stalin period. 

University of Virginia PauL Suoup 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE KREMLIN AND DISPATCHES FROM RUSSIA. 
By Stanislaw Kot. Translated and arranged by H. C. Stevens. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xxx, 285. $5.60.) Polish-Soviet relations in World War H 
have continued to attract the interest of scholars, and for good reasons. Poland experi- 
enced the most dramatic crisis of all Russia's neighbors. At the same time, the war 
years afforded foreign observers opportunities for closer contact with Soviet officialdom. 
On this spectrum, which ranges from Winston Churchill to Milovan Djilas, this volume 
wil occupy a modest but solid place. The Polish governmentin-exile had diplomatic 
relations with the USSR for less than two years. This collection deals with the period 
from September 1941 to July 1942, when Stanislaw Kot was Polish ambassador, when 
dealings were relatively "normal," if only because Stalin was too preoccupied with the 
crisis at the front and too well aware of his own weak position to bully the "London 
Poles" Kot provides an informed introduction to the nearly one hundred documents 
in this book. While some have previously been cited in English, the documents trans- 
lated here are drawn from two volumes available only in Polish: Listy s Rosji do Gen. 
Sikorskiego (1955), containing Kot's dispatches, of which approximately one-fourth are 
reproduced here; and Rozmowy z Kremlem (1959), giving précis of thirty-four conver- 
sations with Soviet officials, including Stalin, Molotov, and Vyshinsky. While there is 
clearly some imprecision in these notes (we are told they were drafted after each session 
from the Polish interpreter's notes and the participants’ memories), there is no reason to 
question the general reliability of the material. Much of the book deals with the sore 
issues of the day: the fate of Polish citizens in the Soviet Union; those in labor camps 
and those in the army; the dead, the missing, the condemned, and the amnestied. Here 
and there larger issues are illuminated—as Stalin's notions regarding the future—and 
little insights are provided into Soviet attitudes and behavior, which made the war 
years so perplexing an amalgam of alliance and deception. 

Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN 


UKRAINE: A CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Volume I. Prepared by Shevchenko 
Scientific Society. Edited by Volodymyr Kubijovyé. Foreword by Ernest J. Simmons. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the Ukrainian National Association. 1963. 
Pp. xxxviii, 1185. $37.50.) This work is a revised and augmented version of the three- 
volume original A detailed description of the geography and demography of the 
Ukraine is followed by a profusely illustrated ethnographic article that dwells on the 
customs of the Ukrainians of Galicia and of the Carpathian Mountains while un- 
fortunately giving little attention to the effects of Soviet rule on the folk ways of the 
Ukrainians in the eastern Ukraine. Shevelov contributes a scholarly article on the 
history and structure of the Ukrainian language, and articles based on recent research 
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concerning foreign influences in the Ukrainian linguistic and literary heritage are 
contributed by Ševčenko and Cizevsky, with the latter also providing an article on the 
history of Ukrainian literature. A major portion of the volume is devoted to a history of 
the Ukraine from prehistoric times to the present. The various contributors to this 
history, including N. Chubaty, B. Krupnytsky, and E. Borshchak repeat the views of 
the Ukrainian national school of historiography of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, namely that Kievan Rus was the ancestral home and the first state 
of the Ukrainian people; that ethnic differences between the Ukrainians and the non- 
Ukrainians in this state helped achieve its disintegration; that the Treaty of Pereiaslav 
was merely a military alliance between two sovereign states and not an act whereby 
the Ukraine was incorporated into Muscovy; that Mazepa's collaboration with Charles 
XII, far from being an act of treason to Peter, was caused by the latter's attempt to 
subjugate the Ukraine; and, finally, that Ukrainian statehood continued to live on in the 
hetmanate of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in the Ukrainian gentry and 
intelligentsia of the nineteenth century, and in the Ukrainian National Republic from 
I917 to 1920. Alexander Shulhyn's articles concerning that republic are marked by a 
frank admission that the defeat of the Ukrainian national forces against the Poles and 
the Bolsheviks in 1920 was caused as much by internal dissension as by the military 
superiority of the enemy. Vsevolod Holubnychy's summary of the history of the 
Soviet Ukraine from 1917 to the present cites Soviet statistics to substantiate the 
ruinous effect of collectivization on the Soviet economy and the enormity of the 
famine in Ukraine in 1932-1933. Thanks in part to the extensive and up-to-date 
bibliographies accompanying each article, the present volume, together with the forth- 
coming companion volume, wil no doubt become a major point of departure for 
future Ukrainian studies. 


Hunter College Micar M. Lurmer 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914. By Barbara Jelavich. 
[The Lippincott History Series] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1964. Pp. x, 
308. Cloth $4.5o, paper $1.80.) Strange as it may seem, the history of Russia's foreign 
relations has not fared well either in Russia or abroad. Individual episodes, particular 
alliances, wars, or peace settlements have been explored, but very few scholars, Russian 
or Western, have tried to produce works of synthesis and generalization. Dr. Barbara 
Jelavich declares that her purpose is "to explain and describe how Russia, who became 
a great European power in the eighteenth century, was able to maintain that position 
and to expand her borders in the nineteenth century. . . .” Unfortunately, the purpose 
is not fulfilled since the description is inadequate and the explanation unconvincing. 
The flexibility of Russia's foreign policy, alliance with Germany and Austria, and 
division among its enemies are given as the three principal keys to understanding 
Russia's success. But how does one account for the flexibility? Surely we are not 
expected to take seriously the contention that the allegedly frequent lack of control 
on the part of the Foreign Ministry over its agents abroad contributed to it. Among 
other reasons for Russia's success the author lists the lack of desire on the part of 
major powers to conquer Russian territory. "Had Russia had sugar, spice, jewels or 

. she might have fallen victim to imperial movements similar to those which 
bronglit Europen domination to the Americas, Africa, and the Far East" What of 
Russia's wheat, flax, furs, timber, gold, and oil? What of its people and its armies, and 
what of Charles XII, Napoleon, Wilhelm H, and Hitler? I must confess that I have 
trouble imagining Russia in the part of Cambodia, the Gold Coast, or Peru. 'The book 
is written from a Balkan vantage point which has been carried to excess. The conquest 
of Central Asia, the accomplishment of which took a generation and was a great feat 
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of empire building, is given four pages, while the Turkish war of 1877-1878 is 
allotted fifteen. Relations with Persia are summed up in two or three pages; Bulgaria, 
which did not even exist until 1878, gets ten times as much space. Serbia seems much 
more significant than China, and the acquisition of Bessarabia more important than 
that of the Caucasus. Foreign affairs are dealt with in a vacuum, though occasionally 
the backwardness of Russia and its supposed military weakness are pointed out. Minor 
errors and questionable assertions are found throughout the book. A lively and engaging 
style might have made this book interesting to the proverbial general reader. Un- 
fortunately, the writing is bad, often confusingly imprecise, and at times even ungram- 


matical, 
Yale University F. KAZEMZADEH 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY IN THE SOVIET MIRROR. Edited by John Keep 
and Liliana Brisby. [Library of International Studies, Volume I.] (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. Pp. 331. $7.50.) In July 1961 a conference was held in 
Geneva under the joint auspices of the British quarterly Survey and the Institut Uni- 
versitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales. This collection of essays represents some 
of the conference papers accompanied by a summary of the discussions that followed. 
The basic themes discussed were cultural exchange between East and West and 
coexistence. The editor, John Keep, acknowledges that “a great deal is now being 
written by Soviet historians that deserves close study by their western colleagues." 
Nonethelesss, Soviet historians had no part in this conference, the reason for their 
absence presumably being that their participation might have led to a "confrontation of 
opposing ideologies" and an unprofitable exchange of polemics. Furthermore, though 
the conferees did not expose ideological fallacies, they made “no secret of their op- 
position to the authoritarian aspects of the Soviet system.” The general impression 
gathered from the symposium is that both the East and the West seem to accept the 
principle that historical writings, whether confronting each other or not, are bound to 
serve the ideological struggle. The only difference is that the Western camp carries this 
struggle with a degree of sophistication and couches its arguments in a more temperate 
style, while the opposing camp "shoots from both hips." More succinctly, both sides are 
subjective, except that one is more so. The conferees learnedly reminded each other 
that history must be written by dispassionate recorders, though some passionate argu- 
ments are left to posterity. The thirteen stimulating essays gathered here valiantly cope 
with a variety of wide-ranging subjects which therefore lack a forceful central theme. 
They raise many grave questions, but render too few rewarding answers: “The cult of the 
individual" problem is frequently mentioned. But what and who created it are com- 
plex questions. The problem has wide implications which only one author correctly 
perceived by stating that the entire Soviet system necessitates a “single infallible inter- 
preter." The political system itself perpetuates party dictatorship, which in turn per- 
petuates a personalized cult. Regrettably only the fringes of such inherent and vital 
problems are encountered. The haunting query remains: how does such a system 
manage to be dynamic enough to attain a commanding position in world affairs? The 
symposium is not free from such thread-worn theories as the similarity of tsarist and 
Stalinist diplomacy, or assertions of "Russian obsession about being encircled" by sea 
power. On the other hand there is no mention of such a factor as, let us say, a 
West German Republic, propped by American economic power and politically and 
militarily allied with the West. What the latter means to the average Russian might 
have been told by some of the authors or, perhaps, revealed by a feared "confrontation" 
with their opponents. 

Stanford University ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
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EASTERN ARABIAN FRONTIERS. By J. B. Kelly. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1964. Pp. 319. $8.50.) Very detailed and well-documented, this study bears particularly 
on the Anglo-Saudi controversy after 1949 over the Buraimi Oasis. While it will prove 
of primary interest to the specialist in view of the very wide implications of the 
controversy and the special interest in the petroleum, it will also commend itself to the 
attention of all serious students of the Middle Eastern scene, whatever their predilections 
or views relative to the controversy. As Dr. Kelly demonstrates, the long-standing 
conflict between the United Kingdom and Saudi Arabia concerning the eastern 
frontiers was much intensified, especially after the end of World War II, by the 
search for oil. Fundamentally it was a struggle involving the problem of whether 
Qatar, the Trucial sheikdoms, and the sultanate of Muscat and Oman were to be 
independent or to fall under the domination and control of Saudi Arabia. Since 1949, 
essentially, the struggle has centered on the Buraimi Oasis, from which, with British 
assistance, the Saudis were evicted in 1955, after their seizure in 1952. The first portion 
of Kelly's work is devoted to the study of Saudi expansion in the Arabian Peninsula 
from the early nineteenth century to the consolidation of the kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
in 1932 and to the negotiations for the determination of the eastern Saudi frontiers. 
In the latter half of the book, the author provides a detailed examination of the 
problem in the period following World War II, discusses the sweeping Saudi claims 
in 1949, the Anglo-Saudi controversy relative thereto and the attempts at arbitration, 
and analyzes the Saudi Memorial, presented to the United Nations in 1955. Kelly com- 
pletely rejects the Saudi position on all counts and questions whether the Saudi govern- 
ment would even have set forth its claims had not King ibn-Saud been in failing health. 
“As it was," he writes, ibn-Saud was "guided by bad counsel, both from those who 
led him to believe that the extension of his rule over the southern shore of the Gulf 
was feasible, and from those who, by fabricating a basis for the claim, persuaded 
him that it was justified." Kelly well notes the Curzon dictum concerning the Arab 
aversion to the acceptance of "fixed boundaries" in this area. He also notes that the 
roots of the frontier question reach back into the early nineteenth century, for some 
150 years, and asserts that the persistence of the problem has little to do, in essence, 
with "oil exploitation, imperialism, or Arab nationalism, however much these factors 
have inflamed it in our day." The book is based on much original research in the 
historical records. Ín view of its very nature, however, it is not only bound to be 
widely read by those with direct interests in the area, but it will also call for response. 
The appendix contains the Arbitration Agreement of April 30, 1954, and the submis- 
sions on Zakat in the Saudi Memorial of 1955. There is also a very useful map of 
eastern Arabia. 

American University Harry N. HowARD 


IRAQ UNDER GENERAL NURI: MY RECOLLECTIONS OF NURI AL-SAID, 
1954-1958. By Waldemar |]. Gallman. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964. Pp. xiii, 
241. $5.95.) Students of the contemporary Middle East are often assailed by rather 
general journalistic works, some of which attempt résumés of the area's history to pro- 
vide background for the general reader. Almost as often they are given more valuable 
works that attempt to deal with political or diplomatic developments in the area without 
much attention to economic and social developments. Mr. Gallman's book stands in a 
third group by giving us a rather well-rounded picture of Iraq in the period of Nuri 
al-Said's last premiership, 1954-1958, during which time the author was United States 
ambassador to Iraq. Nuri is the central figure in the book. The reader is given 
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accounts of his part in the Baghdad Pact, his domestic policy, his ideas and activities - 
relating to Arab nationalism, his ideas and statements on Israel, and his relations with 
the British and Americans and their positions in Iraq. Other chapters discuss the 
Qasim coup d'état and its aftermath and the author's personal impressions of Nuri. 
Three adverse criticisms can be made: First, the biographical-topical approach tends 
to blur both the picture of developments in Iraq and the picture of Nuri as a man. 
Second, it is sometimes difficult to tell when the author shifts from his own comments 
to the thoughts and statements of Nuri. Third, the organization of the book leads to 
some repetition. However, these shortcomings are morc than balanced by the facts that 
Gallman has attempted an honest, judicious appraisal of Nuri and of United States 
policy toward Iraq and that his account is that of a trained, interested eyewitness 
to this period of Iraqi history. In these respects the book makes a distinct contribution 
to the field of Middle Eastern studies. 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh Rosert CARLTON DELK 


Africa 


FOREIGN TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA: A HIS- 
TORICAL PERSPECTIVE. By S. Daniel Neumark. [Food Research Institute, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication Number 14.] (Stanford, Calif.: the Institute, Stanford University. 
1964. Pp. xii, 222. $6.95.) The author offers a long-range view of sub-Saharan African 
economic development, particularly as related to contacts with the outside world. The 
first third of the book is a survey of African commercial contacts from pre-Christian 
times to the middle of the nineteenth century. The remainder of the volume is devoted 
to developments in the past hundred years. Emphasis is placed on the exploitation of 
mineral resources; Neumark takes issue with those advocating expanded agricultural 
output as a first step to economic development. Students of African history will find 
the book wanting in a number of respects: the historical sections are not grounded on 
recent scholarship; the early chapters have a number of misleading statements and 
unjustified or unproven assumptions and conclusions. This is strikingly manifest in 
the map inside the front cover, which purports to chart the trans-Sahara caravan 
routes. Not only does the map fail to discriminate between primary and secondary 
routes—and over the centuries there were dramatic changes—but it also fails to show 
the routes connecting with the forest areas. Treatment of East African commerce with 
the Indian Ocean also leaves much to be desired in the light of recent studies. The 
author is obviously more in command of recent developments, notably for southern 
Africa. Here the reader is fairly deluged with tables of statistics and sentences crowded 
with undigested data—a mélange of tons, short tons, metric tons, pounds, kilos, 
hectares, acres, miles, kilometers, dollars, French and Belgian francs—sometimes inter- 
spersed in the same paragraphs. Moreover, a number of developments in West and 
East Africa are barely mentioned or inadequately treated, as, for example, the growth 
of large European firms at the expense of African middlemen, the influx of Lebanese 
and Asians in retail trade, and the introduction of marketing boards. Neumark's con- 
clusions on the strategies of development are best left to economists since the views 
of those with whom he takes issue are presented in attenuated form. The nonexpert 
will not be entirely convinced by his facile dismissal of their arguments. A survey of 
the economic history of Africa is badly needed and would be welcome; ‚half a loaf, 
however, is not sufficient. 
Indiana University GzozcE E. Brooks 


THE MOSSI OF THE UPPER VOLTA: THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SUDANESE PEOPLE. By Elliot P. Skinner. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
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Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 236. $6.50.) In recent years historians, and particularly African 
historians, have turned increasingly for understanding of the peoples whose history 
they write to the works of anthropologists. At the same time the anthropologists have 
moved closer to the historians by providing not only technical information about a 
society and its culture, but by attempting to place them in a historical context as well. 
In describing the Mossi of the Upper Volta Professor Skinner has accomplished the 
first task admirably, thus gratifying the anthropologist, but the second less so, leaving 
the historian dissatisfied if not discontented. The first and clearly the most important 
contribution by Skinner is his analysis of Mossi society. This is useful to the historian, 
for at present the Mossi are experiencing such dramatic changes that historians in 
the future will be dependent on this scholarly exposition for understanding of tbe 
Mossi past. Mossi kinship, chiefship, administration, law, warfare, and religion are 
meticulously described, presenting a mosaic of understanding out of the frequently 
bewildering details and complexities of Mossi culture. For that reason alone this 
is an important book. Skinner's second contribution is perhaps of even greater 
significance to the historian. With uncommon dexterity he destroys the French myth 
that the Mossi state had lapsed into decay and decadence at the time of the European 
conquest. This myth evolved not so much to justify European conquest as to explain 
what the French did not understand. This may seem commonplace to the African 
historian, but all too frequently the commonplace in África is difficult to substantiate. 
In the case of the Mossi the author has obligingly accomplished this task with insight 
and skill The book's third contribution to history is the least satisfying and the most 
incomplete, Although seven chapters are devoted to the elucidation of Mossi society, 
only two short chapters describe the impact of European rule on that society, and 
that description is largely confined, and inadequately so, to the chiefs and politicians. 
The results of colonial rule and independence upon the Mossi have been great, and 
it is lamentable that the excellent anthropological analysis could not have been ac- 
companied by a fuller description of the effects of economic, social, and religious 
change on the Mossi, particularly following World War IL 'The best the historian 
can hope for is that Skinner will provide a sequel on the modernization of the Mossi 
to complement such an auspicious beginning on their past culture. There are a 
bibliography, map, and a most necessary glossary. The footnotes, unfortunately, ap- 
pear with the index at the end. 

Williams College Rosert O. COLLINS 


OTTOMAN EGYPT IN THE AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Huseyn 
Efendi. Translated from the original Arabic with introduction and notes by Stanford 
f. Shaw. [Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs, Number 11.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies of Harvard University; distrib, by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass, 1964. Pp. ix, 198.) Established as an authority on 
Ottoman Egypt by his earlier publications, Professor Shaw here presents a translation 
of an Arabic manuscript that is “an exposition of answers to questions concerning 
Cairo, its government and organization, posed by His Excellency Estéve, treasurer of 
the French Republic (in Egypt) to Huseyn Efendi. . . .” The thirty-six-page translation 
is preceded by a short essay on the administrative and social structure of Ottoman 
Egypt at the end of the eighteenth century and is followed by more than a hundred 
pages of notes. For both the essay and the notes Shaw has drawn heavily upon his 
own work, The Financial and Administrative Organization and Development of Otto- 
man Egypt 1517-1798. Those who have read that tome will find little that is new in 
either the essay or the notes. The translation, on the other hand, is of considerable 
interest, The dialogue between Estève and Huseyn Efendi amounts to a field manual 
for the Ottoman administration of Egypt. Huseyn Efendi had been a bureaucrat in the 
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Treasury under the Mamelukes, and in 1800, under the French, he was chief adminis- 
trator of the Department of Registration Tax. Shaw has mined the text for its factual 
content, but more can still be done with it as a human document. Parts of the text 
have appeared in French, but this is the first English version, and it is complete. 
Although the Arabic text has been published by Professor Ghorbal, failure to include 
the Arabic original lessens the utility of the work. 


Princeton University Norman ITZKOWITZ 


LE MAROC ET L'EUROPE (1830-1894). Volume IV, VERS LA CRISE. By Jean- 
Louis Miége. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 466. 45 fr.) The 
fourth volume of Professor Miàge's detailed study describes the intense rivalry among 
England, France, Germany, and Spain over Morocco. This competition for mineral 
rights and agricultural markets conditioned the European attitude toward the sultan's 
government While Moulay Hasan wanted reforms that would strengthen his govern- 
ment and protect its autonomy, the Europeans defined reform in terms of financial 
stability, trade concessions, and public works, all designed for their commercial 
advantage. Tribalism and lack of Moroccans trained in technical and commercial 
skills offered opportunities for European penetration of Morocco. Ambitious con- 
suls made separate agreements with southern Moroccan chiefs without the consent 
of the sultan's government. An interesting chapter on European institutions traces 
how consular offices, postal service, missionaries, and newspapers enhanced the penetra- 
tion of Morocco. In effect, a nominal protectorate was gradually encircling Morocco. 
It remained to be seen which of the two greatest competitors, England or France, 
would finally succeed. This work is voluminously documented with archival material 
from all the major countries that were concerned with Morocco. Newspaper and 
periodical sources are extensively used, and the well-written section on Protestant mis- 
sions is based on an article published by the author in 1955. A study of Morocco and 
Europe should include an account of the Moroccan economic, political, and social 
response to European influence. This has been the most glaring omission of the study. 
In conclusion, however, the author writes, "The economic changes were already posing 
the allurement of social problems," which suggests that the following volume might 
fill this gap. Miége deserves credit for a major contribution to North African history. 
DePauw University Dwionr L. Line 


LA FRANCE EN CÓTE-D'IVOIRE DE 1843 A 1893: CINQUANTE ANS 
D'HÉSITATIONS POLITIQUES ET COMMERCIALES, By Paul Atger. [Publications 
de la Section d'Histoire, Number 2.] (Dakar: Université de Dakar, Faculté des Lettres 
et Sciences humaines. 1962. Pp. 204.) FRENCH-SPEAKING WEST AFRICA: FROM 
COLONIAL STATUS TO INDEPENDENCE. By Philip Neres. [Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, London.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1962. Pp. 101. $1.75.) M. Atger’s well-organized bibliography reflects painstaking 
efforts to search out and to use both primary and secondary sources. Unfortunately, 
however, he was unable to locate the papers of Alfred Verdier, the most important 
of the French merchants on the Ivory Coast during the period covered. Atger has, 
nevertheless, demonstrated great skill in overcoming this lacuna and, as well, the 
enormous confusion that he found in the archives of the Ivory Coast for the 
period before 1891. The result is a critical reconstruction—neither laudatory 
nor censorious—of the history of French official vacillation in the establishment of a 
stable administrative system or economic policy. He shows clearly the role of private 
initiative in maintaining a hold on the Ivory Coast in spite of indifference and, worse, 
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lack of resolution on the part of the French officialdom, either of which was dis- 
couraging to the efforts of the merchants and destructive of the power of the African 
chiefs over their people without providing a substitute for it. In a sense, Mr. Neres’ 
book complements Atger's study. It is a compact summary and analysis of the 
development of French West Africa since 1904 from colonial status through the failure 
of the French community and its breakup into eight independent states. He found 
the official French attitude toward the colonies a reversal of the one that prevailed 
during the period of Atger's study, a change that the latter noted and pointed out 
came rather late. Now a policy of political assimilation and very close economic rela- 
tions between Frahce and its overseas possessions made it impossible for the West 
African colonies to achieve economic independence along with political independence 
in 1958. Nevertheless, he views the future with restrained optimism. He sees the 
leaders of the former French colonies less interested in ideologies than in developing 
their countries economically, even though it seems to him that that development 
must be accompanied by the growth of autocratic government. Both of these studies 
are heavily documented, and both add significantly to the growing list of specialized 
studies so necessary to the task of writing the history of Africa. There is no intention 
of denigrating the work of Neres when we acknowledge that the products of African 
scholarship of the quality of Atger's book are especially welcome. 

Morehouse College MzrviN D. KENNEDY 


Asia and the East 


SHIH-LIU SHIH-CHI CHIH FEI-LÜ-PIN HUA-CH'IAO [The Overseas Chinese in 
the Philippines during the Sixteenth Century]. By Chen Ching-ho. [Monograph Series, 
Number 2.] (Hong Kong: Southeast Asia Studies Section, New Asia Research Institute. 
1963. Pp. 27, 2, 7, 161.) This rather immature book has a deceptive title, Of its five parts, 
only one, the third chapter, bears directly on the Chinese traders in the Philippines. The 
introduction and Chapter 1 deal mostly with Filipino history in general Chapter 11 is 
devoted to the Philippine adventures of a Chinese pirate. Chapter 1v bears the title “The 
Philippines at the End of the Sixteenth Century," but contains a sketchy treatment of 
widely divergent subjects ranging from “the Philippines in trouble at home and abroad” 
to "the ordinance forbidding the Filipinos to wear Chinese stuffs." The appendix is 
a chronology of major events in the Philippines from 1570 to 1947. To his credit, the 
author has used some of the most important Spanish sources. His research, however, 
is marred by uncritical analysis, fuzzy reasoning, and such an inability to write read- 
able Chinese that one wonders how the book ever found its way to the market. In 
Chapter 11 the author makes a series of assertions about a Chinese envoy who visited 
the Philippines in 1576. He concludes that tbis man deliberately lied to the Chinese 
government, and that, therefore, the Chinese records cannot be used with confidence. 
But the grounds for this judgment are never made clear. From the garbled footnotes 
it seems that no more than a single source—and that one in English—has been used. 
Almost as strange, the author attributes the anti-Chinese policy of the Spanish govern- 
ment to three factors only: the invasion of a Chinese pirate in 1574, the refusal of 
the Chinese to open their country to Spanish merchants and missionaries, and the 
peccadilloes of the Chinese envoy in 1576. Even these topics are inadequately treated, 
and one searches in vain for a thorough discussion of such factors as the community 
relationship between the Chinese and the other groups in the Philippines, and the 
effect of the traditional Chinese policy toward expatriates. 

University of North Carolina Y. C. WANG 
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JAPAN JOURNAL, 1855-1861. By Henry Heusken. Translated and edited by 
Jeannette C. van der Corput and Robert A. Wilson. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xviii, 247. $6.00.) This fascinating journal, known to exist 
—a fragment of it was published in German in 1883—but long missing, is a significant 
document for students of early United States-Japanese diplomacy. It fills in the role 
played by its author, Henry Heusken, the brilliant Dutchman who was Townshend 
Harris’ secretary and translator. Dr. Jeannette van der Corput, an attorney in the 
Netherlands, purchased at an auction some years ago a Dutch manuscript of the 
Heusken Journal and was preparing it for publication. Unknown to her, Professor 
Robert A. Wilson at U.C.L.A. was already engaged in the same work on the original 
(written in French), which his university had previously acquired. Their collaboration 
began when their paths inevitably crossed. And a happy collaboration it seems to have 
been. They have made their translation as lively and as readable as any other contempo- 
rary account of those dramatic days when Japanese isolation was being breached, includ- 
ing even Harris’ own distinguished Journal. Heusken had a keen eye and a responsive 
pen, helpful tools for a young man who probably expected to publish his observations. 
Loving fun, but never placing it above his sensitive official duties, he self-consciously 
recorded, in pen-and-ink sketches as well as in choice words, the spectacle he was 
helping to transform. (And he did not entirely rejoice over the direction the 
changes were taking. "I fear, Oh my God," he wrote, "that this scene of happiness 
is coming to an end and that the Occidental people will bring here their fatal 
vices") Heusken, who was assassinated, probably by anti-Western fanatics, when 
he was twenty-nine years old, had spent only a brief time in the United States 
before joining Harris. That his Journal should at last emerge in this country is a 
deserved tribute to his services on behalf of what he called the "Republic Par 
Excellence” His editors have dealt with his text chastely and sufficiently. Is it 
captiousness to complain, though, that they have used backnotes instead of footnotes? 


Columbia University Henry F. Grarr 


ASIAN REVOLUTIONARY: THE LIFE OF SEN KATAYAMA. By Hyman Kublin. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. Pp. xiii, 370. $9.00.) Stalin himself 
in 1933 helped carry the bier of Sen Katayama, "father" of the labor movement in 
Japan, important influence in the founding of both the American and Japanese Com- 
munist parties, and member of the presidium of the Comintern. In what will for 
some time remain the standard biography in English of the revolutionary who re- 
presented “Asia” for so many American and European socialists, Professor Kublin, 
a product of our wartime training in the Japanese language, treats this “hero” in a 
highly readable way as a man with human failings of naiveté and self-deception 
without minimizing his prodigious efforts, talents, and sincerity. Nor does he over- 
emphasize Katayama's Bolshevik phase, which was reached, amazingly enough, only at 
sixty years of age after a career of many frustrations and yet of many accomplishments 
in the introduction of new facets to the Westernization of Japan. The first seven of 
the sixteen chapters deal with Katayama's remarkable struggle to procure without 
financial aid an education in early Meiji Japan and in the still roughhewn America 
of 1885-1896. Describing his founding of the first settlement house after his return to 
Japan and his subsequent involvement in the infant labor and socialist movements, 
Kublin shows that Katayama remained a devout Christian much longer than is 
usually realized. The contrasts between Katayama's growing reputation in the inter- 
national socialist movement, which began dramatically at Amsterdam in 1904, and his 
personal rebuffs and increasing failures in the Japanese socialist movement and in his 
family life form a kind of theme in the book. It is the author's hypothesis that a call 
to go to New York in 1916 by J. S. Rutgers, a long-time Dutch socialist friend, 
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rescued Katayama from "oblivion," for it placed him in a strategic outpost of 
Bolshevist intrigue where he met Trotsky and other revolutionary titans. This opened 
his way to the top as a willing servant of the Third International, a role recounted 
in the final three chapters. While keeping Katayama at all times the center of his 
attention, Kublin fills in enough of the historical background to make his subject's 
varied activities meaningful. And yet, at the end, I do not feel I have met Katayama face 
to face. Kublin need not have been so reluctant to quote directly from Katayama and 
analyze further the content of his thought, even though it is clear that Katayama was 
not a theoretician but rather an activist and polemicist A selected bibliography is 
appended, however, which includes a section on Katayama's own writings, beckoning 
the student to pursue many of the suggestions for further exploration implicit in 
this pioneer work. 

Eastern. Michigan University GzonaE O. Torren 


PROBLEMS OF HISTORICAL WRITING IN INDIA: PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SEMINAR HELD AT THE INDIA INTERNATIONAL CENTRE, NEW DELHI, 
21st-25tu JANUARY 1963. ([New Delhi: India International Centre. 1964.] Pp. 148. 
Rs, 425.) One of many tangible signs that historical writing in India has been reaching 
steadily higher levels during the past few years, this slender volume comprises seventeen 
short papers loosely grouped under five headings: problems relating to political- 
administrative, economic, and social history, the use of evidence from other techniques, 
and problems of teaching and research, The majority of the authors (all but two are 
Indian, and all purport to be “younger historians") demonstrate a healthy awareness 
of the value to the historian of methods and concepts adapted from the social science 
disciplines and from archacology. This seems to have been what the seminar's conveners 
had in mind, for they assert in their preface that their aim was to lead to "the 
emergence of new techniques and methods of interpretation" and “the filling in of gaps 
by the use of interdisciplinary techniques." The papers of the conveners, S. Gopal and 
R. Thapar, and those of Robert I. Crane, I. Habib, S. Nurul Hasan, and T. Ray- 
chaudhuri best succeed in this aim. The papers abound in suggestions for the im- 
provement of both research and teaching in India, with the emphasis almost ex- 
clusively on the history of India, although several authors deplore this insularity and 
call for more work on regions beyond India's borders, especially on the history of 
Southeast, Central, and Southwest Asia. Many members of the seminar would like to 
see more aids to research compiled: bibliographies, biographical dictionaries, historical 
atlases, hand lists, catalogues, calendars, and critical editions of documents. Crane, the 
one American contributor, rightly notes the interdependence of theoretical and prac- 
tical work and stresses the importancé of preserving and microfilming local archives, 
private papers, newspapers, pamphlets, and broadsides. The seriousness of this problem 
can be gauged from the fact that some important writings of modern India's greatest 
leaders have already vanished, apparently irretrievably, through neglect. The usefulness 
of these proceedings is unfortunately marred by the uneven quality of the papers, 
which appear to have been printed without the benefit of editing, and by the scores 
of typographical errors, which careful proofreading could have removed. One might 
wish that the study of cultural and intellectual history had been given more than 
the minimal attention it received in the papers and appended discussions. Finally, it 
is inexplicable that no mention has been made of the excellent work being done by 
S. P. Sen, also a "younger historian," in his triple capacity as director of the Institute 
of Historical Studies, editor of its Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, and secretary 
of the Indian History Congress All things considered, the volume contains many 
stimulating suggestions for the selection of research problems and the use of more 
sophisticated methods; it also testifies to the considerable technical difficulties still to 
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be surmounted by historians in India as they proceed to cultivate the new ground this 
book surveys. 
Harvard University STEPHEN N. Hay 


HOW THE BRITISH OCCUPIED BENGAL: A CORRECTED ACCOUNT OF THE 
1756-1765 EVENTS. By Ram Gopal (New York: Asia Publishing House; distrib. 
by Taplinger Publishing Company, New York. 1963. Pp. vi, 373. $9.00.) Ram Gopal, 
author of a number of works on modern Indian history, including the well-known 
Indian Muslims—A Political History, has not gone beyond printed sources for this 
account of the occupation of Bengal by the East India Company; nor has he made 
much use of recent scholarly studies. Because of this his promise of "a corrected ac- 
count" of the events was not likely to be fulfilled, but his handicap was increased by 
a rather uncritical acceptance of the partisan narratives of such contemporaries as Bolts, 
Verelst, and Vansittart. No reference is made to Indian source materials on the 
grounds that English writers had falsified the history of the period: "English records 
should be considered as the best authority to correct the narratives of English his 
torians" Furthermore, in his analysis he applies interpretations drawn from modern 
nationalist ideas that seem peculiarly inappropriate to Bengal in the eighteenth century. 
The general tendency of the book is to picture Siraj-ud-daula and the other rulers as 
defenders of the Indian homeland against unscrupulous foreigners who, having been 
given concessions, used their position to undermine the state that had treated them 
with generosity and forbearance. There is little attempt, for example, to assess the role 
of the great Hindu merchants, who, apparently, helped in the transfer of power to a 
new group that seemed more capable of providing security for trade and commerce 
than did the Nawab's government. What the author has presented is a readable nar- 
rative of the maneuvers and intrigues in Bengal between Siraj-ud-daula's accession in 
1756 and the grant of the dewanee to the East India Company in 1765. The 
numerous extracts from contemporary documents sometimes unwittingly undermine 
the author's argument. Much the same reaction of a ruler being driven through a 
sense of his impotence to utter threats that could only end in disaster for himself was 
to be seen many times in the next century as British power established itself in the 
subcontinent. Siraj-ud-daula and his successors used against the British the methods 
that Indian rulers had traditionally used against overmighty subjects—methods that 
the Emperor at Delhi had in fact used against the Nawabs of Bengal. Gopal does not 
give sufficient attention to the failure of comprehension on both sides: on the part of 
the Nawab, to realize the extent of the resources that undergirded the power of the 
East India Company; on the part of the British, to understand that the Nawab's 
government was different, both in its claims and its actual power, from anything that 
they had known in Europe. What the author might have done to justify his claim of 
baving included "all essential constituents of the story" would have been to show what 
happened when a modern state, even if in the guise of a private company, intruded 
into an area with quite different concepts of governmental functions and responsibilities. 
The resulting changes have usually been described under the rubric of "imperialist ex- 
pansion," and unfortunately this book does not add much to our understanding of 
the nature of that process. 

Columbia University Amst T. EMBREE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By John F. Cady. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1964. Pp. xvii, 657. $10.75.) What could be more 
timely than this condensation of our existing knowledge of a troubled area? After an 
introduction describing the geographical and ethnic setting, the trade relations among 
the various parts of Southeast Asia, and the long process of Indianization, the author 
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' divides his study into five parts: “Early Empires" ‘Transition to Modern Times," 
"European Commercial Dominance,” “Intensive Economic Development" and 
“Political Reform and Nationalist Revival.” At the end an excellent chapter called “The 
Relevance of History” gives perspective to the postwar problems of the area. There are 
also a ten-page chronology of important historical developments by regions and coun- 
tries, a useful fourteen-page selected bibliography, and an extensive index. Professor 
Cady makes no claim that his work is definitive nor that it contributes much that is 
new. He has, however, performed a distinct service to scholars, and to those laymen 
who read itin its entirety, by bringing together the findings of the many monographs 
and articles that have appeared in recent years. His account, then, goes beyond the 
1955 history by D. G. E. Hall, and it is somewhat broader in scope, for Cady gives more 
attention to social and economic trends, and he includes the Philippines as part of 
the area. The emphasis throughout the book is on the distinctive accomplishments of 
these countries themselves rather than on their role as pawns in the story of European 
expansion. Clearly shown are the historic group rivalries within each country, tra- 
ditional conflicts among countries, and the long-time interest of Chinese settlers as 
well as of China itself in this region. In spite of rivalries some Southeast Asian rulers 
or dynasties have been able to provide stability for long periods of time and have 
shown remarkable capacity to adjust to changed situations. Cady believes that it is 
this very ability, as well as time and circumstances, which was moving these countries 
inevitably toward self-government even without the admittedly strong appeal of the 
Japanese slogan "Asia for the Asians." But in view of the long tradition of arbitrary 
governments it is a moot question whether the new ones will be democratic. The 
author comments on the persistence of traditional values and ends with the reminder 
that many thoughtful Southeast Asians "seek happiness not by the restless acquisitive 
effort characteristic of the West but by curbing personal needs and desires, “The furni- 
ture of life must not be permitted to overwhelm the spirit." 

Washington State University Herserr J. Woop 


PIRACY AND POLITICS IN THE MALAY WORLD: A STUDY OF BRITISH 
IMPERIALISM IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By Nicholas 
Tarling. (Vancouver: Pacific Affairs, University of British Columbia. 1963. Pp. 273. 
$6.50.) Aside from providing much new information about piracy in the Malay 
world from around 1820 to 1870, Dr. Tarling introduces the reader to the wealth of 
British manuscript sources relating to one small phase of Southeast Asian history. He 
cites no fewer than seven hundred references, including three categories of British 
Foreign Office records, two of the Colonial Office, nine of the East India Company 
Board, political dispatches of the India Office, plus extensive private manuscript col- 
lections and printed sources. The study is informative but by no means definitive. It 
contains an overabundance of quotations from correspondence and other political 
minutiae, and its one-sided sources reflect only a single aspect of a complicated picture. 
Tarling describes British policies relative to piracy, but he attempts no careful assessment 
of comparable Dutch and Spanish roles. The pirates themselves appear at times 
almost as incidental actors, Piracy in the Malay world, extending from Sumatran 
Acheh through the Malacca Straits and encircling Borneo, was a time-honored means 
of earning a livelihood and was often a matter of definition. It stemmed more from 
political disorganization than from sheer lawlessness and moral laxity. Conviction of 
alleged pirates was difficult to obtain in the Calcutta courts. British Indian authorities 
were understandably reluctant to become involved in such a morass of petty violence, 
especially since British vessels were seldom involved. Chinese pirates operating from 
the demoralized South China coast following the Opium War could usually obtain 
clearance papers from Singapore authorities while gathering information about the 
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cargoes of prospective victims leaving the port Malay and Straits pirates were more . ^ 
of a nuisance than a commercial threat, and the semipiracy of Acheh was connected 
with interportal warfare and the policy of the sultan to levy tolls on passing ships. The 
more ferocious llanun and Balanini pirates of the Sulu Islands and Mindanao 
plundered and kidnapped in bolder fashion often far from home. They attacked 
Spanish territories in the Philippines and also moved southward in January along the 
east coast of Borneo, harrowing the Buginese, Macassars, and other native traders of 
the Java Sea over to Bangka Island and Singapore. They turned homeward with the 
summer monsoon (June) along the west Borneo coasts, Piracy diminished in the 1860's 
following European use of armed steamers and the gradual pacification of the area 
by the extension of European colonial control. 

Ohio University Joan F, Capy 


THE NEW STATES OF ASIA: A POLITICAL ANALYSIS, By Michael Brecher. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 226. $4.80.) Professor Brecher, well 
known for his excellent biography of Pandit Nehru, has in this volume brought 
together several essays, most of them previously published in a variety of scholarly 
journals. The first two chapters provide a rapid survey and analysis of the problems 
encountered during the colonial and early postcolonial eras by the “new states” of 
Asia. To the specialist there is little that is startlingly new in these capsules, but they 
are concise and well presented. Brecher’s analysis of the general causes of political 
- instability is especially good. Inevitably, the author's expertise is uneven, and his 
reliance on not always accurate secondary sources has resulted in several (fortunately 
minor) errors and misinterpretations, especially with regard to the countries of South- 
east Asta. He writes with authority and obvious sympathy on India, without, however, 
doing less than justice to Pakistan. Indeed, he finds—somewhat too generously, it 
would seem to me—that Marshal Ayub's "Basic Democracy" constitutes "the most 
impressive political innovation in the new states of Asia.” Chapters rr and vi, entitled 
“A New Subordinate State System" and "The New States in World Politics," respec- 
tively, make far heavier demands on the reader, for in them the author attempts to 
construct a model of international relations appropriate to postwar Southern Asia, I am 
not qualified to pass judgment on the merits of Brecher's ingenious and often highly 
suggestive constructs; I may be permitted to say that, with the disappearance (whether 
temporary or final) of Communist monolithic unity, the "Dominant System" has 
obviously undergone such far-reaching changes that a new analysis may be needed to 
place the "Subordinate System" of Southern Asia into a new perspective. In any case, 
however, much can be learned from Brecher's courageous venturing beyond the con- 
fines of "area studies." His attempt to understand contemporary South Asian politics by 
analogy with Central Europe between the two world wars is worth careful consider- 
ation. The book also contains an interesting, though somewhat out-of-place, chapter on 
“Israel and Afro-Asia," illumined by the author's firsthand acquaintance with Israel, 
and a brief yet brilliant analysis of neutralism. The appendix includes excerpts of talks 
with Nehru, held in 1956. The passing of India's great leader endows these pages with 
a certain retrospective melancholy. It is doubtful that another Indian statesman will 
ever speak with the peculiar blend of nineteenth-century liberalism, Fabian socialism, 
and Brahman logic that marked Jawaharlal Nehru. All told, then, this is a crisply 
written volume for which many readers may well be thankful. 

Yale University Harry J. Benpa 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES POLICY. Edited by 
William Henderson. (Cambridge, Mass: M.IT. Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 1963. Pp. xiv, 273. $6.75.) The eleven papers in this book were given at a 
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conference on Southeast Asia under the sponsorship of the Asia Society and the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies. Obviously designed to provide some guidelines and view- 
points regarding American policy in Southeast Asia, the essays consider factors of 
diplomacy, history, economics, psychology, ideology, politics; and anthropology as 
they impinge on the confused situation that besets American policy in Southeast Ásia 
since 1950. A region that is not really a region; nationalism that is not actually rooted 
in the life of the people; ideologies that claim to speak for everyone but actually do 
not speak for the generality of the population; cultural conflict that not only pushes 
some groups ahead but also forces others even further backward; the question of 
Communism that rivals American policy and that also is split, in turn, between Rus- 
sians and Chinese; and an image of the outlook of the United States that equates 
responsibility with the exhortation of policy assertion rather than a reliance upon 
patient and unpanicked innate strength—all these are to be found’ in the discussion, and 
they are propounded with varying degrees of skill by the contributors. The specific 
chapter on the historical background of American policy in this tremendously 
variegated area written by John Cady is too clipped and terse to help much because it 
tries to do too much. There are, moreover, as the editor remarks, considerable dif- 
ferences among the writers. In one case, the essay by Charles Wolfe, Jr., there is a 
portentous pretentiousness that characterizes the work of so many quantifiers of 
policy choices and decisions. This is balanced, however, by the extremely shrewd per- 
ception of John M. Allison who has written a tight manual on the diplomacy of 
common sense as well as an essay on the limits of policy in Southeast Asia. The essay 
by Clifford Geertz is excellent in the manner in which the author's handling of 
complex and sophisticated anthropological data is reflected in his equally sophisticated 
and honest grappling with the problems of outside impact upon a very involved cultural 
scene. This is essentially a useful book whose topical quality is more valuable for 
historians than the constant references to history in several of the essays indicate. This 
is not an adverse criticism, even in a journal of this sort, for most of the authors main- 
tain the importance of history in trying to understand the condition of Southeast Asia 
and the policy problems that vex the United States. In the context of the Southeast 
Asian crisis, one wonders whether the United States quite properly has a viable 
history at all in Southeast Asia with the exception of the Philippines. This is a case 
where one tradition of history has simply swallowed up the comparatively short history 
of the United States in the area. And this is a lesson that should make American 
historians aware of other intellectual approaches to the question as this volume does. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukec CHARLES VEVIER 


SOUTHERN EUROPEANS IN AUSTRALIA. By Charles A. Price. [Published in 
dssociation with the Australian National University.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 342. $7.75.) Like the United States, Australia has developed 
through the interaction of successive waves of immigrants upon the "established" 
population and upon each other. But, unlike the United States, it has effectively 
escaped the problem of assimilating nonwhite people by simply refusing to admit them, 
and, except in recent years, the overwhelming preponderance of new settlers has been 
. drawn from the British Isles By American standards, therefore, the population of 
Australia is homogeneous; non-British peoples have contributed relatively little to 
Australian development; and, except in the negative sense of evoking antipathy, non- 
Britishers have not left their stamp on the Australian national character. The truth of 
the matter is that immigrants from continental Europe have been submerged minorities. 
This partly explains why Australian scholars have paid scant attention to the history of 
immigration. Almost all the work has been published within the last decade, But if 
Australians have lagged, they can now draw upon an extensive monographic literature, 
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they can place their work within a larger, more meaningful context, and they can 
utilize and refine existing methods and concepts. Southern Europeans in Australia is 
well worth the wait. It combines the best features of contemporary scholarship, 
especially the insights of sociology and psychology, with the historian's traditional con- 
cern for grace and clarity, respect for the complexity and diversity of social relationships, 
and understanding of the similarities and contrasts between the Australian experience 
and that of other countries, Students of American immigration can learn much from 
both the data and the approach. Two features are outstanding. The first is the author's 
detailed analysis of the social and political structure of the Mediterranean com- 
munities from which the settlers emigrated. He shows, for example, that most im- 
migrants came from relatively few localities, that they were generally coastal rather 
than inland, and that chain migration was more complex and varied than has been 
commonly recognized. The particularistic analysis of the immigrants in Australia is 
also outstanding. They tended to congregate in particular localities rather than to fan 
out over the settled arca, preferred intensive agriculture to pastoral activities, and were 
urbanized more slowly than in the United States. Too, Australians failed to under- 
stand or to sympathize with ethnic clannishness. Price has kept statistical data to a 
minimum by publishing them in a separate volume, The Method and Statistics of 
"Southern Europeans in Australia! (1963). 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin PETER J. COLEMAN 


POLITICS AND PARTIES IN POSTWAR OKINAWA. By Mikio Higa. (Vancouver: 
Publications Centre, University of British Columbia. 1963. Pp. x, 128. Cloth $4.50, 
paper $3.50.) In this competent, brief survey of Okinawan political activity and the 
impact of United States policy since the end of the Second World War, the author 
surveys the history of sovereignty over the islands, the development of political parties, 
the attitudes toward major postwar issues, and the nature of Okinawan politics. He 
presents a good guide to the maze of party formation, identification, alignment, and 
realignment The climate of opinion within which the parties operate regarding major 
issues such as reversion to Japanese sovereignty, American military bases, and self. 
government is well described, though perhaps the revolutionary effects of American 
bases on the general economy receive too little attention. The popular desire of the 
majority to convert "residual" to actual Japanese sovereignty is clarified by describing 
liaison between Japanese and Okinawan parties and the understandable local agitation 
for more genuine self-government. There is little information here on the origins, 
interests, and character of specific political leaders. This is unfortunate, for personality, 
position, and factional interest, as the author points out, are very important in 
Okinawa. The extensive bibliography is valuable and interesting, especially in its 
listing of articles on Okinawan matters in leading Japanese intellectual journals such as 
Sckat and Chuo Koron. This good book makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the Okinawan side of one of our knottiest and most embarrassing 
foreign policy problems. 

Sweet Briar College Davi» F. ANTHONY 


Americas 


RACE: THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA IN AMERICA. By Thomas F. Gossett. (Dallas, 
Texas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 512. $6.95.) This book, 
clearly written and based on extensive research, is both more and less than “the history 
of an idea.” It is more in covering a multitude of ideas, feelings, and policies. Chapters 
on the religious and social attitudes of early settlers toward Indians, on the Teutonist 
tradition in historiography, on the study of Anglo-Saxon as a language, on the status 
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of the Negro after the Civil War, on immigration restriction policies, and on the 
general battle against "prejudice" since the 1920's represent only parts of a bountiful 
volume, With so much to cover, the author has not realized a unifying conceptual 
theme. Instead of tracing the development of an "idea," he has written about various 
kinds of ethnic tensions in America with a special interest in the doctrines and 
theories relevant thereto. Lacking its own intrinsic structure, the book borrows its 
form from the more specialized studies that have treated many phases of its subject. 
Thus we find nineteenth-century anthropologists in Chapter rv, historians in Chapter 
v, literary scholars in Chapter vi, sociologists in Chapter vu, clergymen in Chapter 
vin, and certain naturalistic novelists in Chapter rx, with little suggestion of inter- 
connections between these groups. The racialist debate over imperialism at the end 
of the century is fully described, while similar debates (not so well known) in the 
middle of the century are largely ignored. Professor Gossett’s contribution is neither in 
opening new dimensions nor in genuinely integrating existing knowledge, but rather in 
telling a familiar story with fresh detail garnered from wide reading of primary 
sources, The book supplies in several instances (for example, Lester F. Ward, Lothrop 
Stoddard) a more balanced, intelligible summary of a man’s racial views than 1s 
available elsewhere. In our era the passions of race have proved their capacity to sur- 
vive the destruction of formal racia] philosophies. Consequently a book like this one, 
organized on the assumption that theories have been central to the course of race 
relations, seems musty and academic. The theories, to be sure, have an interest of 
their own; they deserve to be anchored solidly in the general history of nincteenth- 
century thought. Gossett has done something with that intellectual background, but 
not enough to hold his story together. The scholarship of Lovejoy, Cassirer, and others 
makes it unnecessary in a book of this kind to leave relations between pre- and post- 
Darwinian evolutionism and between nationalism and racism so little clarified. 

University of Michigan Jonn HicHAM 


GEOGRAPHY NOW AND THEN: SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ACADEMIC GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED STATES. By William Warntz. 
[American Geographical Society Research Series, Number 25.] (New York: the 
Society. 1964. Pp. 162. $4.00.) The author states that this is not a definitive work but 
an informal narrative revealing certain neglected aspects of the history of American 
academic geography. Most of the book concerns what Warntz calls "The First Cycle 
of Academic Geography" beginning in American colonial colleges in the eighteenth 
century, if not carlier, and lasting into the first half of the nineteenth century. It is 
his thesis that college geography appeared in the curriculum of American colonial col- 
leges and did not have its origins in the middle of the nineteenth century as is com- 
monly believed by many geographers. To support his thesis, Warntz offers considerable 
evidence from the archives of several colonial established colleges, with Harvard sup- 
plying the most evidence, that the discipline of geography appeared in the curriculum 
of colonial colleges. It is here that Warntz makes his chief contribution to knowledge 
although it may be rejected or disputed by some scholars. To achieve his purpose, 
Warntz uses a broad definition of geography. As he argues, "who are we to look 
back upon an early ‘geography’ course and label it as ‘not geography’ "? Consequently, 
a course in "the mixed mathematics of general geography and astronomy with the use 
of the globes” taught by a Harvard professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
would be acceptable evidence to Warntz. Somewhat related to the main theme are 
several brief "chapters" with headings such as "Varenius Geography" and “The 
Special Geographies.” Of particular interest and promise is the last chapter entitled 
"Academic Geography and the Nation's History." But it is meagerly developed and 
only adds to the disjointed nature of the book, Further detractions are the lack of 
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proper citations, no bibliography, and an inadequate index. This book raises once more 
the issue whether one should publish “notes” or delay until one can publish proficiently 
and fully. 

Central Washington State College WALTER L. Bere 


THE IDEA OF THE SOUTH: PURSUIT OF A CENTRAL THEME, By Richard 
B. Harwell et al. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. [Rice University Semicentennial Publi- 
cations] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press for the University. 1964. Pp. xi, 82. 
$3.95.) In the study of southern history, the central theme is the quest for the 
central theme, The effort to reduce the complexities of the past to a neat, one-sentence 
formula has developed into a sort of parlor game. And, whether the South is seen as 
moonlight and magnolias, grits and greens, or Jim Crow and Judge Lynch, over- 
simplified descriptions of the diverse people called southern ordinarily add little to 
understanding but much to polemics, In this volume are seven essays that are, to 
some extent, exceptions to the rule. George B. Tindall urges further delving into the 
mythology of the South of popular imagination; Richard B. Harwell sees self 
consciousness and the humiliation of defeat as unifying factors; Louis D. Rubin, Jr., in 
a description of a Faulkner novel, offers perceptive insight into the role of the 
novelist as portrayer of the South; Frank E. Vandiver contributes a somewhat frenetic 
idea of the South as the home of the offensive-defensive; T. Harry Williams describes 
southern politics, especially that of Huey Long, as a clash between the real and the 
romantic; Walter Prescott Webb sees the South as the land of promise; and Hugh 
B. Patterson, Jr., in a look forward, advocates a healthy atmosphere of dissatisfaction 
with things as they are. On the whole the essays are provocative and useful, a fitting 
monurnent to the anniversary of a great university. 

Wake Forest College Davm L, Suarez 


THE SUPREME COURT AND PUBLIC PRAYER: THE NEED FOR RESTRAINT. 
By Charles E. Rice. (New York: Fordham University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 202. $5.00.) 
This attack on the Supreme Court's recent prayer decisions is hardly history in any 
professional sense of the term. Instead, it is a lawyer's brief that mobilizes certain 
fragmentary pieces of historical evidence to support its argument that the Court has 
outraged the original meaning of the "establishment" and "free exercise" clauses in 
the First Amendment by committing the United States to a "false neutrality" between 
the “three religions," theism, agnosticism, and atheism, The authors of the First Amend- 
ment, Mr. Rice argues, admittedly intended to prohibit an established church and to 
protect freedom of religious worship, but at the same time, he insists, they recognized 
that American society actually had a theistic foundation which must be protected. The 
author cites a great variety of disparate evidence to support this argument, some of it 
naive and irrelevant, much of it significant, but none of it put together in any careful 
and objective historical analysis. It includes the references to God in colonial charters 
and in the Declaration of Independence; the congressional debates of 1789; and the 
historically extensive elements of entanglement between church and state since that 
time, Whether Jefferson and, Madison would find the present Court's attempt to 
implement Jefferson's “wall of separation" as outrageous as the present author thinks 
is, in my opinion, at least doubtful. Equally doubtful is the author's insistence that the 
Court now actually threatens to make agnosticism and atheism the official religions of 
the United States, The author cries out that the Court has given aid and comfort to 
"the Communist vision" of the world, but he fails to recognize that the Court's 
neutrality is actually an attempt to protect the varieties of religious expression in a 
highly pluralistic social order without plunging American society into a series of divisive 
religious quarrels. And his perfervid declamation that the Court's stand on public 
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prayer “gives the lie to the birth-certificate of my nation—the Declaration of 
Independence," may well be treated with polite but only half-tolerant skepticism. 
Wayne State University ALFRED H., KELLY 


THE COLONIAL WARS 1689-1762. By Howard H. Peckham. [The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 239. 
$5.00.) From 1689 to 1762 the English and French colonists of North America found 
themselves involved in the backlash of a series of European wars with only one, the 
Seven Years War, of their own making. Because these wars were reflections of 
European power struggles, there was a reluctance on the part of the individual colonies 
to participate until their own borders were threatened. Any account of these wars, 
therefore, must be as much a study of noncooperation as a chronology of military 
actions, And few of these actions can be dignified by terming them battles; rather they 
assumed the form of raids and skirmishes, characterized by the raw brutality of the 
frontier. There were lessons in these colonial wars, especially the last one. It was 
during the French and Indian War that a number of military leaders of the American 
Revolution gained their first military experience to claim commands for which they 
were ill-equipped. Yet experience gained on the battlefields of the 1750's was lost in 
time, the British casually admitting, but doing little in recognition of the value of 
combined army-naval operations, of the rifle and the uses of mobility in a wilderness 
war. The Americans, despite the demonstrated superiority of regulars over militia, 
still clung to the ancient idea of the adequacy of the citizen-soldier. The Colonial Wars 
is basically a military narrative, though fundamental reflections of political con- 
sequences, albeit thin, do complete the story. Research has been concentrated on 
secondary sources; all of the important accounts have been examined, and the author 
has used them well This is not to say that primary materials were not consulted, but 
by contrast they fall into a minor category. Mr. Peckham’s intent to present a compact 
history of the colonial wars has been fulfilled in a pleasant manner—enough so that 
the reader sometimes finds himself wishing that space had permitted the author to 
amplify in detail some of the titillating tidbits that he is forced to dismiss with little 
more than a mention. 

Tulane University Huan F. RANKIN 


COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: A STUDY 
IN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Harry Roy Merrens. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 293. $7.50.) In this valuable study the author 
devotes himself to several themes. He is concerned with the influence of the land 
(used in its broadest sense) upon the people of prerevolutionary North Carolina. He 
also considers the image of the land, the significance of that image, and its relation- 
ship to reality. But as a student of historical geography, he is primarily interested in 
geographical changes caused by the impact of the people upon the land. He maintains 
that the colonists inevitably transformed the land while exploiting it, and he regards 
fire as the most "persistent agent of alteration" in North Carolina, as indeed through- 
out the Southeast. Fires set in order to create vast expanses of open land produced the 
savannahs and bogs so prevalent in the coastal plains during colonial and later times. 
The author also points out how ethnocultural groups varied in their treatment of the 
land. The Moravians, for example, continued to utilize the intensive farming tech- 
niques they had learned in Central Europe. Mr. Merrens believes that historians have 
paid too little attention to the growing importance of the colony's road system, which 
resulted in different crop patterns as new markets were opened up. In tbe past, he 
argues, there has been an erroneous tendency "to regard agriculture in colonial North 
Carolina as being part of an unchanging and uniformly distributed subsistence econ- 
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omy." In analyzing intracolony regional differenoes, the author contends that earlier 
writers have sometimes implied a greater homogeneity within the various regions than 
the facts warrant. He also maintains that the fall line has been emphasized too much, 
both as a line of demarcation between regions and as a factor contributing to the 
growth of towns. Merrens has used a variety of historical sources, including official 
and private correspondence, diaries, travel accounts, export and tax records, and inven- 
tories of estates. Over one-third of the volume is devoted to appendixes, notes, and 
bibliography, and there are forty-four maps and fourteen tables to supplement the text. 
The author has called for similar studies of other colonies; his own pioneering work 
in historical geography will serve as a good model for anyone willing to accept the 
challenge. 

University of Houston Epwin A. Migs 


EBENEZER KINNERSLEY: FRANKLIN'S FRIEND. By J. A. Leo Lemay. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1964. Pp. 143. $4.00.) Ebenezer Kinnersley 
has long deserved more attention. Colonial lecturer, electrical experimenter, college 
teacher, and religious controversialist, he played an important role in his society. 
Mr. Lemay here provides a careful, painstaking sketch of Kinnersley’s life, activities, 
and relationships. At many points he corrects details of the story, and others he fills in 
in a satisfying manner. Fully acquainted with the secondary literature, he has based 
his account upon manuscripts, newspapers, and relevant eighteenth-century publica- 
tions. Kinnersley's relationships with Franklin, the College of Philadelphia, and the 
Baptist Church are especially well delineated. The limitations of this book are in 
penetration and interpretation. Lemay offers an excellent chronology and external 
narrative, but does not ask enough questions about the significance of what he relates. 
For example, he tells us when, where, and in what form the controversy between 
Kinnersley and David Colden occurred. He does not ask what it was about or evaluate 
Kinnersley's role in it. Similarly, he relates the electric eel experiments performed by a 
committee under Kinnersley's chairmanship, but he does not evaluate the experiments 
or describe their influence on the later work of Hugh Williamson and Henry Cav- 
endish. He never really weighs Kinnersley's contributions to electricity although he 
does answer the specific questions raised by previous investigators. The framework and 
guide to Kinnersley literature supplied by Lemay are invaluable. He is now in the best 
position to extend his inquiries beyond this foundation study and to provide answers 
to those sometimes fundamental questions about Kinnersley's role and significance that 
he has raised. 

New York University Brooke HINDLE 


PHILIP SCHUYLER AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN NEW YORK, 
1733-1777. By Don R. Gerlach. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1964. Pp. 
xxi, 358. $6.50.) A modern, scholarly biography of Philip Schuyler, colonial politician, 
land speculator, Revolutionary War general, state senator, and United States congress- 
man, has long been needed. Earlier efforts at recounting his career were either filio- 
pietistic or amateur. To rescue the general from undeserved oblivion, Mr. Gerlach 
has written the first of a projected two-volume study, following in the path blazed 
by Sir Lewis Namier. "An examination of this man," states the author, "offers a means 
by which the history of a particular era may be written with proper emphases on 
personal influences and on the importance of individuals" To be successful in this 
approach such a study must ordinarily rest upon a massive foundation of letters, 
memoirs and other personal memorabilia; as one proceeds through this biography, 
it becomes painfully obvious that such material is lacking. Without this type of docu- 
mentation the author is forced back upon the unsound studies of Benson Lossing, 
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Harold Eberlein, and Mary Gay Humphreys, upon a romantic memoir of Anne 
Grant, and upon a rehashing of the earlier scholarly contributions of Carl Becker, 
A. C. Flick, John F. Burns, Dorothy R. Dillon, Milton M. Klein, and George Danger- 
field. The paucity of personal evidence severely damages the author's thesis of 
Schuyler's leading role in the politics of colonial New York. His inability to explain 
the maneuverings and motivations makes it difficult to prove that Schuyler was any- 
thing more than a victim of circumstances in the various battles of the 1760's and 
1770's. Certainly no evidence is offered to suggest that he was a leader of the 
Livingston forces. While footnote counting has its limitations as an analytical tool, it 
is most useful in revealing the basic weakness of this volume. There are two key 
chapters on the elections and assemblies of 1768 and 1769 in which, according to the 
author, Schuyler played a leading part. Of the eighty-seven notes in Chapter ıv, only 
twenty-seven refer to personal documents; of the eighty-two in Chapter v, only 
thirty-eight cite such materials And of all the references to personal memorabilia, 
only a handful are letters written by Schuyler. How, then, does one place "proper 
emphases on personal influences and on the importance of individuals"? Perhaps 
Gerlach's most damaging statement is: "Tt is uncertain what Philip Schuyler's relations, 
if any, were with the extralegal movement before 1774." Certainly for a volume en- 
titled Philip Schuyler and the American Revolution in New York, 1733-1777, this is 
a crucial issue. Failure to resolve it cripples the whole study. 

Louisiana State University in New Orleans Lawrence H. LEDER 


CONESTOGA WAGON 1750-1850: FREIGHT CARRIER FOR 100 YEARS OF 
AMERICA’S WESTWARD EXPANSION. By George Shumway et al. ([York, Pa.:] 
Early American Industries Association, Inc., and George Shumway. 1964. Pp. xi, 206. 
$12.50.) The authors and publishers are to be commended for having produced this 
handsome book. It brings together scattered fragments of information on the Cones- 
toga wagon and relates the role this distinctive and highly functional vehicle played 
in the development of the early (1750-1850) West, in particular the trans-Allegheny 
West. The book has an antiquarian flavor. Even though Part I is called “The Cones- 
toga Wagon's Place in History” much of this section consists of listing the character- 
istic features of the Conestoga wagon, inventories of dry goods stores served by 
Conestoga wagon freighters, reproduction of advertisements, governmental acts, lists 
of toll rates, names of wagoners, and some poetry. But with normal historical imagina- 
tion the reader can, with these sources at his disposal, reconstruct the significant role 
played by the Conestoga wagon and its operators in the opening of the carly West. 
An additional contribution has been made by salvaging information concerning the 
mechanical make-up and operation of the wagon and its accessories, and about the 
Conestoga horse. Descriptions and line drawings of the wagon parts and over-all as- 
semblage are clearly and effectively presented. Excellent photographs lend further 
enrichment. The book is, in fact, a catchall of information about a sturdy Pennsyl- 
vania-made vehicle that proved highly practical as a farm wagon, served General 
Braddock in the Fort Duquesne campaign, carried many thousands of immigrants 
across the mountains into the Ohio Valley, and for about a century was the most 
commonly used freight wagon in the new West. Today probably not more than 150 
specimens of this vehicle are to be found in museums and in private barns. 

Indiana University Oscar OsBURN WINTHER 


ISAAC HICKS: NEW YORK MERCHANT AND QUAKER, 1767-1820. By Robert 
A. Davison. [Harvard Studies in Business History, Number 22.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 217. $4.75.) The successful ventures in early 
New York commerce of the young Quaker, Isaac Hicks, and his surprising retirement 
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from business at the age of thirty-eight to devote himself to religious activities provide 
the major themes in Dr. Davison’s brief biography. Hicks left his boyhood home in 
rural Long Island to make his fortune in the city at just about the time that the federal 
government under the new Constitution was being launched. Starting in the dry 
goods business, Hicks soon became diverted into the shipping and commission mer- 
chant business, dealing first in whale oil and then cotton. He opportunistically dabbled 
at various times in private banking, real estate, and marine insurance, completing his 
business career as a speculator in commodities on his own account. Honest, able, and 
favored by his Quaker friends, he made money in every venture. By 1805 he had ac- 
cumulated a modest fortune but, to the consternation of some of his friends, suddenly 
retired. His remaining days were devoted to his family and the pursuit of his religious 
interests. The author is a careful workman and has apparently researched his subject 
well. He relied mainly on early Quaker mecting records and on private papers which 
were made available to him by a descendant of Isaac, but he also made good use of the 
secondary works on his subject and has successfully woven this information into his 
narrative. Davison, however, runs into the same problem that many others have faced 
in attempting to write about the economics of this period: he is frequently forced to 
draw conclusions and make generalizations on the basis of remarkably little evidence. 
The business historian will find no thorough discussion of the working structure or 
organization of the various firms with which Hicks was connected, and the numerous 
statistics are of such a scattered nature as to be of comparatively little value. The au- 
thor writes well with a clear, logical, and readable style, and he has related the story 
of Hicks to the historical period in which he lived. One wonders, nevertheless, whether 
this comparatively unknown man who engaged in business for so short a time de- 
served a biography. The major questions with which Davison deals—was Hicks's 
Quaker religion of benefit to him or did it interfere with his business career and why 
did he retire so soon—are not apt to arouse much concern, regardless of the answers. 
Davison is obviously a good scholar and has a skillful pen; he deserved a better topic. 
Bowling Green State University RoszRT W. TwYMAN 


ROYAL RAIDERS: THE TORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By North 
Callahan. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1963. Pp. 288. $5.00.) In Royal 
Raiders North Callahan has undertaken to describe the role of the "Tories, or loyalists, 
in the American Revolution at greater length and with more objectivity than has been 
in the past accorded this much-maligned minority. His bibliography is impressive, and 
he has made use of sources, such as the "American Loyalist Transcripts," not heretofore 
consulted in their entirety by Revolutionary War historians. The book is thus a valuable 
contribution to a neglected aspect of Revolutionary War history. The title is, however, 
a misnomer. Except in such isolated instances as, for example, the exploits of David 
Fanning in the Carolinas, of John Butler in the Wyoming Valley, and of Benedict Ar- 
nold in Virginia, the Tories were rarely effective raiders. As Callahan points out, this 
was due in part to differences of opinion among themselves, with the consequent lack 
of organization and leadership, and in part to British reluctance to accept them into 
the caste-bound army system of the times as well as to wellfounded British suspicion 
of their true loyalty. This last is hardly to be wondered at since pressure of circum- 
stances forced individual Tories to change coats on more than one occasion, and family 
units were frequently split, brother against brother and father against son. The pas- 
sionate enmity between "Tories and patriots is well brought out in the book. The volume 
never becomes a cohesive whole; the subject matter itself is probably chiefly responsible. 
The necessity of ranging through thirteen colonies and the actions of hundreds of 
heterogeneous persons who never saw and were probably unaware of one another 
hardly promotes unity. Nonetheless one is left with an impression of uneven writing. 
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The opening chapter on Moore’s Creek Bridge is well handled and makes a good 
curtain raiser. There are highly witty chapters on the role of religion, containing some 
delightful character sketches, and on the Battle of King's Mountain. Yet there are also 
many pages that read more like notes for a work in progress than like the finished 
product. Fascinating little vignettes are briefly limned and then let drop. This is perhaps 
good, for other scholars can pursue them to completion. But the skipping from em- 
battled state to embattled state and back and forth in chronology is at times confusing 
even to a student of the period and will be more so to the layman. Despite such draw- 
backs the book represents serious research in a relatively unexplored field of Revolu- 
Sonary War history, although it may be a disappointment to some who have enjoyed 
Callahan's more close-knit and better organized biographies of Henry Knox and Daniel 


Morgan. 
University of Utah M. F. Treacy 


ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE: THE UNION IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1776- 
1861. By Paul C. Nagel. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 328. $7.00.) 
This is a study of American national feeling as that feeling was encompassed in the 
word "Union." Few Americans between 1776 and 1861 could write or speak about the 
Union without displaying some emotion. Thus this book is as much a history of feeling 
as it is a history of thought. Yet Dr. Nagel has avoided the word "nationalism"; he 
has used it only once. For a generation after the Revolutionary War, most Ámericans 
considered the Union as a hopeful experiment. They looked upon it as a means of 
preserving their security and liberty, but few regarded it as an end in itself. As long 
as this feeling was general, most Americans considered the nature of the Union to be 
tentative and its form to be modifiable, In the next two generations, however, most 
Americans gradually came to feel such ardent affection, even veneration, for the Union 
that they ceased to regard it as a means. It became an end in itself (or "Union Abso- 
lute," as Nagel likes to call it). William Ellery Channing illustrated this feeling when 
he said in 1835: "Most men value the Union as a means; to me it is an end. Most 
would preserve it for the prosperity of which it is the instrument; I love and would 
preserve it for its own sake." This was the ideal for which more than half a million 
Union men sacrificed their lives in the years 1861-1865. Yet, from the very beginning, 
men invariably regarded the Union as a yoke whenever they could not adjust its 
burdens (whether real or fancied) to suit themselves. By 1860 the southern disunionists 
considered this yoke intolerable, for it threatened their security and liberty. Between 
1776 and 1861 endless arguments arose about the sources of the power of the Union: 
was its power derived from the states or from the American people? Equally endless 
arguments arose about the uses that, under the Constitution, could be made of this 
power. In addition, the term Union gradually acquired numerous embellishments and 
trappings of its own. Chief among these were its "proud and glorious" traditions; its 
varied symbols; its mission as an instrument of God's will; its close alliance with the 
grand design of nature; its elevation to a romantic ideal, “a mystery requiring and rely- 
ing upon a spiritual response." All this is described in a book that will be meaningless, 
or, at best, confusing, to readers with little knowledge of American political history. 
The author himself says that his research has been “unabashedly impressionistic,” From 
abundant sources, all of them printed, he has drawn hundreds of quotations. He has 
quoted, most liberally of all, from Presidents and congressmen, but he makes no use 
of judicial opinions. Such men as John Marshall and Roger Taney, even though they 
had much to say about the Union, never enter these pages. Good style is admittedly 
a matter of opinion. If a historian thinks that the style affected by Time magazine is 
admirable and if he chooses to adopt it as his own, that is his right; he should re- 
member, however, that Time manages to make its meaning clear. To expect that books 
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shall be clearly written is one of the “unalienable Rights” of readers. This right is 
ignored in this volume. Many sentences are so murky that they are impenetrable; strung 
together in jerky fashion, they have produced a style that is singularly graceless. 

Emory University James RABUN 


THE AMERICAN LAW OF TREASON: REVOLUTIONARY AND EARLY NA- 
TIONAL ORIGINS. By Bradley Chapin. [University of Washington Publications in 
History.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 172. $6.00.) After 
sketching colonial developments this study devotes about 60 per cent of its text to the 
American Revolution and the remainder to the years from 1789 through the trial of 
Burr. The book is especially useful for its attention to executive, administrative, and 
trial court documents, Correspondingly, the monograph makes a contribution by 
focusing on what was done under the law. Relevant legislation was bulky, but often 
opaque as evidence of prevailing values. Courts produced few opinions in treason 
cases; none of these was a legal classic. Thus the formal materials need such supple- 
ment as Chapter v gives in gathering evidence on “The Law in Action" against Tories 
and timid or opportunistic backsliders in the Revolution. The practice of these years 
showed a readiness to confiscate property, but a marked lack of enthusiasm for mass 
jailings or executions under charges of treason. This pattern balances with the con- 
siderable doctrinal emphasis on restricting definitions of treason to protect life and 
political freedom against abusing law to serve passion or faction. Ás a study of 
"origins," the monograph chooses a defensible terminus in the Burr story. But origins 
need not foretell the whole future. Some early decisions adopted English doctrine, 
which found treason (by "constructive" levying of war) in forcible resistance to en- 
forcement of particular laws. The monograph seems to err in claiming, without demon- 
stration, that this "remains good law to this day." By nonuse, by regular resort to 
prosecution under other heads (notably "riot"), and by critical reaction at the bar and 
in the courts, the offense of constructive levying of war would seem to have been 
rendered obsolete in our system. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLARD Horst 


THE DIARY AND SELECTED PAPERS OF CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM SMITH, 
1784-1793. Volume 1, THE DIARY, JANUARY 24, 1784, TO OCTOBER 5, 1785. 
Edited by L. F. S. Upton. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Volume XLI.] 
(Toronto: the Society. 1963. Pp. lv, 295.) William Smith is one of the minor figures 
of history who has enjoyed a certain fame as a power behind the throne in the prov- 
ince of New York before the American Revolution, and in Canada after 1786 because 
cf his supposed influence on the governor, Lord Dorchester. One reason for the 
attention he has attracted lies in his private papers which have survived in the New 
York Public Library, in the Public Archives of Quebec, and as a part of the official 
correspondence of the governors in Ottawa. His plan for a closer union of the British 
North Ámerican colonies is well known and often cited. The present journal of his 
two years in London before be was appointed Chief Justice of Quebec will be disil- 
lusioning to anyone who pictured him as a shrewd lawyer and politician with wisdom 
and foresight on American affairs surpassing that of the British ministers of the day. 
When he appeared before the new Privy Council Committee for Trade in 1784 to 
testify on the thorny subject of continuing the orders in council that excluded 
Americans from the West India trade, he assured their lordships that the existing 
regulations would accomplish their purpose and would soon ruin the trade of the 
young republic. "From Maryland southward they will have staples which can com- 
mand a market, but from Maryland eastward they could skeme no Voyage, under the 
present regulations, to any place on Earth, except in British ships." The Diary contains 
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a minimum of information or comment on events in England during two exciting 
years of English political history and a constant stream of idle chatter about his own 
affairs and his travels around the countryside. The matter that interested him most 
was the extraction from the British Treasury of a sum of money to cover the arrears 
of his salary as Chief Justice of New York—an office in which he had never really 
seen service. Subjects to which the Diary contributes and other passages that will be 
of interest to specialists include; two conversations with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
(formerly the Earl of Shelburne) in which the retired minister enlarged on his ob- 
jectives during the negotiation of peace with America in 1782, tending to confirm the 
thesis of the late Clarence Alvord that Shelburne deliberately sacrificed the western 
posts and other territory in order to promote closer Anglo-American relations in the 
future; negotiations in London over the appointment of Sir Guy Carlton (later Lord 
Dorchester) as governor of all the American provinces; and conversations with a num- 
ber of English intellectuals, among them Priestley and Dr. Price, and with several 
Frenchmen who happened to be in London, the most interesting passages dealing with 
Mirabeau who would appear to have sought Smith out in order to interrogate him 
on the progress of the Americans under a republican form of government. The volume 
is beautifully printed and edited in accordance with the high standards of the 
Champlain Society, but, unfortunately, it has no index. The introduction by L. S. F. 
Upton, who is at work on a biography of Smith, is full and informative. The notes 
are also full, but contain minor errors about persons Smith met in London and some 
curious omissions. There is, for instance, no note on "Count Mirabeau" when he 
appears, although it would be interesting for most readers to know how his visit or 
exile in London during these years fitted into his past and future career. 

Bryn Mawr College Heren Tarr MANNING 


JUSTICE DANIEL DISSENTING: A BIOGRAPHY OF PETER V. DANIEL, 1784- 
1860. By John P. Frank. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 
336. $7.95.) Peter V. Daniel, one of the lesser lights in Supreme Court history, was 
appointed to the Court by Martin Van Buren in 1841 and served under Chicf Justice 
Taney until his death in 1860. Daniel symbolized an extreme agrarian position and 
was ardently prosouthern and hence proslavery. The author, formerly a professor at 
the Yale School of Law and now in private practice, presents Daniel in all his unique- 
ness with the relevant historical explanations. He does so with kindness and a measure 
of gentle apology, and with some effort to rehabilitate him in terms of surviving ideas 
and legal concepts that Daniel sponsored. He notes that Daniel "may not have had 
good judgment, but he had courage, and he never faltered.” Daniel regarded urbani- 
zation as a threat to morality and good government and took pride in the fact that 
Virginia was remaining rural and simple in its economy. He regarded corporations as 
evil in themselves and as instruments of northern capitalism for penetration and cor- 
ruption of the South. He fought against development of legal fictions that permitted 
corporations to sue and be sued in the federal courts by virtue of diversity of citizen- 
ship. An ardent defender of states’ rights, he fought against use of the commerce 
Clause to limit state power over interstate and foreign commerce. He regarded all 
property rights as sacred and property rights in slaves as peculiarly so. To show 
Daniel as not completely outside the mainstream of American constitutional thought, 
the author lists areas wherein ideas compatible with his have survived, without making 
claim that Daniel had much to do with their survival. He notes, for example, con- 
sistency with interpretation of the contract clause. He calls attention to some current 
agreement as to interpretation. of the commerce clause, without noting also that 
Alabama, Mississippi, and some other states could provide men whose current thinking 
would be quite compatible with that of Daniel as to the rightful position of the Negro. 
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It is a matter for debate whether Daniel as a statesman should be regarded as much 
moie than a fossil with some fossilized progeny. He was indeed, as the author stresses, 
a män of principle, but principles are good not in themselves but only in terms of 
' their content. This comment, however, is but a quibble. The biography has a place 
in filling out the history of the Supreme Court for the period in question, and also 
in the political history of Virginia to which the earlier half is largely devoted. 

Johns Hopkins University CARL Brent SWISHER 


HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATOR AND THE AMERICAN COAST PILOT. By John F. Campbell. 
(Salem, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 1964. Pp. xvi, 134. $10.00.) This remarkable book 
fills with authority what has hitherto been almost a vacuum, For more than a century 
these two mariners’ classics have been taken almost for granted, and the men mainly 
responsible for their creation and dissemination have been little written about, remain- 
ing comparatively unknown. The author, himself a master mariner and Panama Canal 
pilot who has lived with the works about which he writes, justly prides himself on the 
fact that he has not rehashed what others have said and that he has something new to 
communicate. Having spent years in the gathering of an altogether remarkable collec- 
tion of the successive editions of these two great aids to navigation, down to the time 
when the US government took them over in 1867, he introduces his work with a 
pleasing chapter on the amenities of his collector's enterprise. Then he goes on to 
detailed, informative histories of each of the books. These are followed by brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the eight men most responsible for their creation, publication, 
and dissemination, in each case with a bibliography. The list begins with John Hamil- 
ton Moore, whose work E. M. Blunt and Nathaniel Bowditch corrected and continued, 
and ends with Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch, whose work on the Navigator continued 
until 1867. Most remarkable among these are the pages devoted to Nathaniel Bowditch 
and to Captain Lawrence Furlong, who now becomes a real person. Finally, we come 
to the detailed bibliographies of the New Practical Navigator (1799-1800); the New 
American Practical Navigator (1802-67); and the American Coast Pilot (1796-1867). 
These constitute the meat of the volume, To quote from the foreword by the learned 
director of the Peabody Museum of Salem: “[the author] has uncovered more variants 
and printings than any of us interested in the subject ever realized existed, and the 
result should be a definitive and useful work to scholars and cóllectors for decades to 
come." With its fine illustrations and handsome format and prinüng, the book is as 
attractive in appearance as it is excellent in organization and presentation. 

Mystic Seaport, Connecticut CuAnLES W. Davip 


GEORGE DROUILLARD: HUNTER AND INTERPRETER FOR LEWIS AND 
CLARK AND FUR TRADER, 1807-1810. By M. O. Skarsten. [Western Frontiersmen 
Series, Number 11.] (Glendale, Calif: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1964. Pp. 356. 
$11.00 postpaid.) In the American West notable men sometimes left behind them much 
legend but only a slight factual record. It often happens, in such cases, that a writer 
is tempted to execute a fullength biography on slender data. The techniques for pro- 
ducing such a work about a man who left us no journals and only a handful of 
letters and documents are almost inescapable, and they are apparent in Skarsten's 
biography of Drouillard. The broad scope of Drouillard's career is well known: he 
served usefully as an interpreter and hunter with Lewis and Clark, then returned up- 
river with Manuel Lisa as a partner in the fur trade; he killed an engagé who was 
deserting, and was acquitted by a St. Louis court; his personal observations in the 
Yellowstone and Big Horn country enabled Clark to produce an important manu- 
script map. Skarsten has retold the story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition and of 
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Lisa’s ventures, using Drouillard as a kind of central figure. We see him in the fore- l 
ground much of the time, and every mention of the man, especially in the Lewis 
and Clark journals, becomes material for a sentence, a paragraph, or a page. Making 
something full and well integrated out of bits and pieces is not an easy task, and the 
author has often had to rely upon padding and conjecture. Clark’s map and his notes 
pertaining to it, and several Drouillard documents, are reproduced in facsimile. The 
work is based mainly upon the Thwaites edition of the Lewis and Clark journals, ac 
counts of Lisa by Chittenden and James, and Burton Harris’ John Colter. Apparently 
it was completed before the appearance of Richard Oglesby's Manuel Lisa, published 
in 1963. 

University of Illinois DONALD JACKSON 


THE REPUBLIC IN PERIL: 1812. By Roger H. Brown. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 238. $7.50.) Whether or not the sesquicentennial of the 
War of 1812 has been responsible for rekindling general interest in its origins, there 
is no doubt that the books of Perkins and Horsman and the articles of Latimer and 
Risjord in the last few years have directed academic attention to the war. Pro- 
fessor Brown's monograph makes a useful contribution to the continuing controversy 
over its causes. He has examined thoroughly the role of the Twelfth Congress in the 
decision for war, and to this end he has gathered evidence from the archives of almost 
all of the seventeen states to present an impressive profile of the mind of the Congress 
in this crisis. The results are well organized and clearly articulated, representing a 
fresh view, if not a radical reinterpretation, of the origins of the war. He presents 
sufficient evidence to demonstrate that the divisions within the Congress were between 
Federalists and Republicans rather than between sections. At the same time, he hopes 
he has banished the term war hawks to the “realm of partisan misunderstanding and 
historical mythology.” Clay and Calhoun did not support the idea of war until late 
in 1811, some months after Madison had reached his decision, Clintonians and other 
antiadministration Republicans notwithstanding, most Republicans stood together on 
the war issue. If there were party differences, they were over the administration's 
strategy, not over its policies. He is convinced that the Republicans accepted the 
administration's verdict that war, though regrettable, was unavoidable. Brown's major 
conclusion is that Madison and his party went to war to preserve republican institutions 
from destruction. Further submission to Great Britain would demonstrate to America 
and to the world both the incapacity of republicanism and the necessity for such 
alternatives as Hamiltonian autocracy or division of the Union into several republics 
to replace the federal system. While expressions of this sort may have been uttered 
frequently, it is questionable whether the author's evidence suggests that the foregoing 
explanation of the coming of war was more convincing than the many others listed 
in his volume. Nor is it clear that fears for the future of the republic as such can be 
properly separated from fears for national independence or for national honor. 
Neither Brown nor his sources spell out the consequences for republicanism that 
would follow refusal to fight in r812. It should be noted, however, that the tone 
of the book is anything but dogmatic in its attribution of causes. 'The work deserves 
the attention of all students of the early national period. 

Kent State University Lawrence S. KAPLAN 


THE ANGEL AND THE SERPENT: THE STORY OF NEW HARMONY. By 
William E. Wilson. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 242. 
$6.95.) In this history of the community of New Harmony, Indiana, William Wilson 
sees "the angel" as the ideals of communitarianism and "the serpent" as the hard facts 
of human nature to which the angel eventually succumbs. The idealism is, first, that 
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of George Rapp, founder of the Harmony Society, planting the kingdom of God on 
the Indiana frontier, and, second, that of Robert Owen, humanitarian industrialist, 
subsequently bringing the good society, secular style, to the same site. The serpent 
takes on variously the guise of self-righteousness, of wealth, of idleness, and of harsh 
frontier conditions coupled with, at least in Owen’s case, an intellectual opaqueness 
before the facts of community life. One of the most persistent problems in the 
historiography of utopianism is the relationship between religious and secular ex- 
periments, The happiest studies are those (like Arthur Bestor’s Backwoods Utopias) 
describing one or the other separately. In dealing perforce with both strands, Wilson 
de-emphasizes comparative judgment, but unifies his book instead by means of the 
New Harmony site, the physical community itself, even including some twenty-five 
pages on the village after the Rapp community had left and the following Owen 
experiment had collapsed. Except for an appendix of two Rappite documents and a 
highly selective bibliography, the book does not include scholarly apparatus. References 
sometimes occur in the text, but on the whole the work lacks documentation. There 
are, however, interesting sections that compare sources, but even these passages would 
have been strengthened by documentation. Although most historians might agree with 
Wilson that “the ultimate truth about human beings has never been found in a 
cross index of references,” complete documentation must be defended as at least one 
adjunct to that truth. If there is any bias in this book it is on the side of Owen and 
his followers, charming in their impracticality, Wilson would probably not be averse 
to using Niebuhr's designations and labeling the Owenites as the children of light 
and the Rappites as the children of darkness, but he would not follow Niebubr in 
finding them equally misguided in their extreme views of human nature. Though the 
book lacks those perspectives which might have placed these experiments in the wider 
ferment of sectarian and secular communitarianism, from the viewpoint of the com- 
munity in which these two groups once resided the book is a crisp account. 

University of California, Riverside '  Rosert V. Hing 


THE LIBERATOR: WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, A BIOGRAPHY. By John L. 
Thomas. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1963. Pp. viii, 502. $8.50.) The 
reputation of William Lloyd Garrison continues to fluctuate with the tides of current 
interpretation. For more than half a century after his death in 1879, historians generally 
credited the Boston editor with founding and dominating the antislavery movement. 
Indeed, in view of the fulsome eulogies of early memoirs and biographies, there were 
few who questioned the infallibility of "Abolition's Pope.” But ultimately other source 
materials and modern scholarship added new clarity. In the 1930's, when G. H. 
Barnes and D. L. Dumond impeached Garrison's leadership and constructive role in 
antislavery, a pervasive anti-Garrisonian vogue developed. Finally, influenced by the 
ideological issues of the last two decades, there has been more sympathy for 
abolitionist “fanaticism.” Garrison has thus appeared worthy of re-evaluation, and 
contemporary authors are rescuing him from the derogation of the Barnes-Dumond 
thesis. Projected against this context, J. L. Thomas has taken a middle ground position. 
Portraying the Boston editor as the personification of the nation's antislavery con- 
science, he has stressed his contribution to the moral absolutism that helped generate 
the Civil War and Negro emancipation. In long-range perspective, moreover, he has 
argued that Garrison's militant nonconformity created an important precedent for the 
American traditions of minority dissent and civil liberty. But The Liberator is by no 
means dedicated to an uncritical rehabilitation of its subject. Indeed, the author seems 
overly impressed by Garrison's deficiencies, both as a journalist and as an abolitionist 
chieftain, and he has donc less than justice to his role in enlisting many of the paladins 
of the antislavery crusade. There also are animadversions upon Garrison's doctrinaire 
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emancipation propaganda and upon his “Come-outerism” which alienated religious 
and political support for abolitionism, Thomas concludes, moreover, that Garrison's 
moral zealotry "cut directly across the conservative pattern of American society to 
revolution, secession and Civil War." The volume also points up the anticlimax in the 
Boston reformer's career—his failure to perceive the postwar necessity for bulwarking 
the civil rights of the freedmen. It was tragic that when the North was ready to listen 
to him, Garrison had nothing constructive to say. Content with the uprooting of 
slavery, he moved into retirement without comprehending that the real work of the 
abolitionists had been left undone. The Liberator succeeds rather well in evoking the 
social milieu of Garrisonian reformism, but it is less satisfactory in dealing with 
Garrison's personality. Until his motivations, frustrations, and behavioral contradictions 
are better explained, the Boston editor will remain a controversial problem for bis 
torians. Thomas has provided useful insights concerning Garrison's life and times, 
but R. B. Nye's William Lloyd Garrison and the Humanitarian Rejormers remains the 
most judicious treatment of the subject. 

University of Rhode Island Roman J. Zorn 


T. BUTLER KING OF GEORGIA. By Edward M. Steel, Jr. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 204. $5.00.) Massachusetts-born Thomas Butler King was 
one of the leaders of the southern Whigs in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. During his long and varied career as cotton planter, state legislator, railroad 
and canal promoter, United States congressman, and naval and merchant marine 
reformer, King moved from an earlier belief in states’ rights and nullification to 
support for a protective tariff, the United States Bank, and internal improvements. 
As chairman of the Congressional Naval Affairs Committee in the 1840’s he worked 
diligently for an increase in the size of the navy and for a two-ocean network of 
subsidized mail steamship lines, and whether in state or national politics “supported 
the alliance of business and government in the development of transportation facilities.” 
An active supporter of President Zachary Taylor, King served as the President’s 
representative to California in 1849 and encouraged organization of a new state 
government there, action that hurt his political standing in the South. Rewarded by 
the Fillmore administration with the collectorship of San Francisco, King lived briefly 
in California, but returned to the East in 1853 and became one of the organizers and 
promoters of the Southern Pacific Railroad. During the Civil War he served as special 
commissioner to Europe and there advocated the cause of the Confederacy. His death 
in 1864 closed a lifetime of political adventure. The present study of King’s public 
career, based largely upon the voluminous King Papers at the University of North 
Carolina, is a welcome addition to the political and economic history of the mid- 
nineteenth century. King himself was never more than a secondary figure on the 
national stage, but his career parallels that of many who championed Hamiltonian 
policies. As Professor Steel notes in a middle chapter, King’s story is in many ways a 
preview of the Gilded Age, and the present volume adds to the growing store of 
information available on Whiggery and its influence in American affairs, Steel’s work 
is skillfully written and adequately researched, Regrettably, the location of the footnotes 
at the close af the book rather than the bottom of the page and the weak index will 
limit somewhat the utility of the volume for serious students. 

Lamar State College of Technology Rarer A. Woosrer 


NAVAHO EXPEDITION: JOURNAL OF A MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE 
FROM SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO THE NAVAHO COUNTRY MADE IN 
1849 BY LIEUTENANT JAMES H. SIMPSON. Edited and Annotated by Frank 
MeNitt. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 43.] (Norman: Uni: 
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versity. of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. ]xxix, 296. $5.95.) In August and September 1849 
‘Lieutenant Colonel John M. Washington, military governor of New Mexico, led a 
columin of troops westward from Santa Fe to the country of the Navaho Indians. The 
objective was to intimidate these unruly nomads of the territory so recently annexed 
by the United States from Mexico and, if possible, to bring them into treaty relations 
with their new Great Father. Incidentally, the expedition revealed much about a land 
little known to its new masters, Responsible for this addition to geographical knowl- 
edge was Lieutenant James H. Simpson, Washington's topographical officer, whose 
journal of the march, enriched by maps and illustrations prepared by the brothers 
Richard and Edward Kern, was published in 1852. Simpson was but one of several 
army officers whose reports and journals sketched in the details of the Navaho country 
in the 1850’s. But his was one of the earliest and, because he was a remarkably 
inquisitive and observant traveler, one of the best. The Washington expedition visited, 
and Simpson described, most of the prominent features of present northwestern New 
Mexico and northeastern Arizona. He also recorded the details of an expedition of 
some importance in the unfolding story of United States relations with the Navaho 
Indians. Frank McNitt is well qualified to edit the Simpson journal Author of a 
biography of Richard Wetherill and a history of Navaho traders, he knows the country 
and its people and is intimately familiar with its historical, anthropological, and geo- 
graphical literature. In addition, journal in hand, he retraced the entire route of the 
expedition in 1961. The annotations are therefore rich in comment and enlargement 
on Simpson's remarks. A seventy-nine-page introduction identifies the participants and 
sets the stage, while an epilogue of equal length summarizes their later careers and 
chronicles the unhappy history of the Navahos in the 1850’s. Appendixes set forth 
several related documents. The book is a worth-while addition to "The American 
Exploration and Travel Series.” 
National Park Service Rosert M. UTLEY 


GOLD FLEET FOR CALIFORNIA: FORTY-NINERS FROM AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. By Charles Bateson. (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press. 1964. Pp. 172. $7.50.) Charles Bateson, Australian scholar and author of Convict 
Ships, 1787-1868, has written this useful account of the gold rush from the Antipodes 
to California in 1849-1850. It is based on customhouse records, contemporary news- 
papers, and some manuscript collections, especially the Towns Papers in the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney. Bateson has worked carefully through materials in Australia and 
Tasmania and has gathered information by correspondence from New Zealand, Hawaii, 
and California, After an initial and occasionally inaccurate sketch of the beginnings of 
the gold excitement in California, the author turns to the main theme of his book, 
travel from Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand to California in 1849 and 1850. 
During this time some 213 vessels sailed for San Francisco (nearly half from Sydney 
with Tasmania, New Zealand, Adelaide, and Melbourne following in that order), and 
he estimates that they carried between seven and eight thousand passengers. Chapters 
of the book deal with the beginnings of the trade, the character of the transpacific 
voyages, types of emigrants, joint-stock companies and cooperative ventures, and, 
finally, with the turning of the tide of travel after the Australian gold discoveries. 
Bateson writes well, emphasizes specific examples for which he has evidence, and does 
not indulge in airy generalizations. There is no bibliography, but there are “footnotes” 
at the end of the volume, and these give a good idea of the sources used and of 
available materials on the subject. A series of appendixes list sailings for California 
from Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Tasmania, and New Zealand for 1849 and 1850 
with data as to type of ship, length of voyage, and number of passengers. The book is 
handsomely illustrated by reproductions of paintings, prints, and photographs of ships, 
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ports, and persons. It is a welcome and important addition to the bibliography of the 
California gold rush and transpacific trade and communication. 
Pomona College Jonn HaskELL KEMBLE 


CALIFORNIA'S RELUCTANT PRELATE: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIGHT 
REVEREND THADDEUS AMAT, C.M. (1811-1878). By Francis |. Weber. (Los 
Angeles: Dawson Book Shop. 1964. Pp. xv, 234. $6.75.) California's Reluctant Prelate 
is the biography of the Right Reverend Thaddeus Amat, C.M., first bishop of the 
Catholic diocese of Monterey-Los Angeles, founded in 1853. After reading of Amat's 
activities from his arrival in California in 1855 until his death in 1878, one wonders if 
the term "aggressive" might not be substituted for "reluctant." Certainly his administra- 
tive conflicts with the Franciscans at Santa Barbara and Bishop Alemany of San 
Francisco would support this view. The author then describes the construction of 
churches, schools, orphanages, and infirmaries, the difficulties of stafing them, and 
Amat's influence at the First Vatican Council. The last chapter, however, dismisses 
many important subjects with but a single sentence. The author seems to be writing 
for the clergy and religious of southern California, for he includes several quotations 
and phrases in Latin and several ecclesiastical terms with which most readers would 
not be familiar. His topical organization would also be advantageous for group reading, 
but it so fragments the story that the individual reader can discover little progress 
toward a recognizable goal The book also contains many technical but disturbing 
features such as the constant use of op. cit. to refer to any work previously cited, 
regardless of the number of intervening chapters or pages, and the incomplete 
bibliography which frequently does not contain such a reference. The author did 
extensive research in fourteen archives, but has not developed a clear picture of the 
churchman who put the Catholic Church in southern California on a solid foundation. 
Sacramento State College Josen A. McGowan 


PIERCE M. B. YOUNG: THE WARWICK OF THE SOUTH. By Lynwood M. 
Holland. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 259. $6.00.) Believing 
that an epoch can be illuminated through the study of the life and times of a lesser 
but representative historical figure, Professor Holland has rescued from oblivion 
Pierce M. B. Young, "perhaps the most nearly forgotten major general from Georgia 
in the Confederate army." Fortunately the author gained access to a large family col- 
lection of manuscripts and other source material in private possession. Born at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, in 1836, Young was early removed to northwest Georgia, 
where he grew up, residing after 1850 at “Walnut Plantation,” near Cartersville. 
Educated at the old Georgia Military Institute, the youth went to West Point in 1857. 
There this "rebel at heart" witnessed the climax of the sectional controversy, a fact 
that impelled him (not without qualms) to quit the academy in 1861. Hurrying south, 
Young at length obtained a second lieutenant's commission from President Davis. Well 
trained and temperamentally fitted for combat, "the gallant Young" found his métier 
as an intrepid, dashing, handsome Confederate officer, rising to the rank of brigadier 
and at last major general. Holland's Civil War chapters are among his best, in which 
the reader follows the brilliant military career of this fearless "Beau Brummell” in 
campaigns from the Seven Days to surrender to General Sherman in North Carolina. 
Grim war was sometimes relieved for Young by gay social life, flirtations, and visits 
home. Life behind the lines is presented in realistic terms, especially as the fortunes 
of the Confederacy waned. When Young entered politics in the Reconstruction era, 
his war record, good looks, and engaging personality won him election to Congress 
in the troubled years 1868, 1870, and 1872. Eventually seated in the House, he 
championed restoration of white rule in the South, but failed to be renominated in 
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1874. "Thereafter Young intermittently supervised his unprofitable farm and dabbled 
- unsuccessfully in business, striving doggedly to stave off his and his family's creditors. 
Politically allied with the Georgia “triumvirate” (Brown-Gordon-Colquitt) and Henry 
W. Grady, Young became a familiar figure at state and national party conventions and 
often spoke before Confederate veterans! meetings. President Cleveland rewarded him 
by two diplomatic appointments, in Russia and in Central America, where Young 
served in routine fashion. Despite the book's often moving description of southern 
social and economic conditions in the period 1860-1896, historians will be disturbed 
by its inadequate documentation and frequent factual errors. More serious is the 
failure of subject and author to fathom the economic basis of postbellum southern 
politics that lay behind the windy oratorical paeans to wartime valor and noble 
southern womanhood. Finally one may doubt whether Young's career earned for 
him the sobriquet “The Warwick of the South." 

Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


THE EMPTY SLEEVE: A BIOGRAPHY OF LUCIUS FAIRCHILD. By Sam Ross. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Wisconsin Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission. 1964. Pp. x, 291. $5.50.) In this biography Ross seeks, with some 
success, to correct a superficial impression left by some writers that General Lucius 
Fairchild was an "insincere demagogue." Fairchild, who lost an arm during the first 
day's fighting at Gettysburg and subsequently served three terms as governor of 
Wisconsin, is pictured by Ross as a man with a sound reputation for integrity and 
honesty who was deeply concerned with education and social and economic needs. 
Fairchild was obviously a zealot in politics who saw things mainly as black or white. 
Ross describes him as "the High Priest of American patriotism," especially in his role 
of leadership in the GAR and the Loyal Legion. Fairchild's service during the Civil 
War, from April 1861 to July 1863, is dealt with rather briefly. The Official Records of 
the Rebellion were, unfortunately, not utilized. The reader does secure, however, an 
understanding of Fairchild’s view of the war as a holy war, and its tendency, largely 
through the death of comradesin-arms, to deepen his bitterness toward the South. 
He was actually a sincere defender of loyalty over treason for the duration of his 
career, a career that obviously owed much to his war service. Fairchild's connections 
with Radical Republicanism, his lobbying activities for railway promotion and a Fox- 
Wisconsin Canal, and his contacts with party and pressure group leaders are well 
described. Ross portrays the general as more of a follower and figurehead than a 
leader. As governor, however, he almost singlehandedly succeeded in making internal 
improvements a major political issue in Wisconsin. His career in diplomacy, after 
1872, led Hamilton Fish to refer to him as "perhaps the best man in the Consular 
Service.” This is a sound and readable appraisal of a controversial and largely neglected 
political leader. Based mainly on careful research in the voluminous Fairchild Papers 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, it provides a valuable contribution to a 
clearer understanding of Wisconsin politics, especially during the postwar era. 

Elmhurst College Roya J. SchmupTr 


THE ZOLLIE TREE. By Raymond E. Myers. Foreword by Robert Emmett McDowell. 
[Filson Club Publication Second Series] (Louisville, Ky.: Filson Club Press, 1964. Pp. 
xiii, 200, $6.00.) On January r9, 1862, in the rugged wilds of southeastern Kentucky a 
Confederate army of approximately four thousand troops under General George B. 
Crittenden attacked a Federal army of the same size under General George H. Thomas. 
The battle, one of the first important engagements of the Civil War and the first large 
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clash in the western theater, became known as Mill Springs or Fishing Creek or 
Logan's Cross Roads. The Federals were victorious, and as a result the eastern flank 
of the Confederate line in Kentucky collapsed and had to be drawn in all the way to 
Bowling Green. Although Mill Springs obviously had some strategic significance, it is 
not a familiar battle, even to the buffs, and it is remembered chiefly because of the 
dramatic death of one of its participants. General Felix K. Zollikoffer, commanding 
the lead brigade of the Confederate force and exercising what little over-all command 
there was among the southerners, shortly after the start of the battle rode up to a 
Federal unit, which he supposed to be one of his own, and was fatally shot by a 
Federal officer or by several Federals. I£ little has been known about Mill Springs, less 
has been known about Zollikoffer. Raymond E. Myers has filled the gap with a 
pleasant little biography. Zollikoffer was born in Tennessee of noble Swiss ancestry. 
Before the war he was a Whig journalist and congressman, and when the war came 
he, like other politicians, aspired to military glory. He accepted a commission as 
brigadier general first in the Tennessee service and then in the Confederate Army. 
Nothing in his short career suggests that he had much military capacity. Myers' footnote 
and bibliography form will not satisfy members of the American Historical Association, 
but the book as a whole, and especially the section on Mill Springs, is a competent 
contribution. The unusual title refers to the tree under which Zollikoffer fell. 

Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


THE SEVEN DAYS: THE EMERGENCE OF LEE. By Clifford Dowdey. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1964. Pp. 380. $7.50.) Soldiers and scholars alike have 
long realized that the Seven Days' Battle at Richmond in the spring of 1862, when 
the North chose McClellan to administer a lethal blow at the Confederate capital and 
the South chose Lee to thwart him, was a moment of crisis. Clifford Dowdey has 
written a book and a theory about those days. The former is lengthy and the latter 
provocative: “the failure to win decisively at the Seven Days ultimately meant that Lee 
would be among those who lost everything—even the honor of the cause of inde- 
pendence.” Dowdey sees those Seven Days as a crucible in which Lee “molded an 
army that would be man for man the greatest fighting force ever on the continent." 
But his success in that historic victory was not (as Lee wrote to his wife) "as great 
or as complete as I could have desired." The Federal army should not only have been 
defeated; it should have been destroyed. Despite his long and loving looks at Lee, 
Dowdey is at his best in this book when dealing with Stonewall Jackson. Drawing on 
recent studies of stress (conveniently listed in a bibliography), he applies twentieth- 
century concepts to explain nineteenth-century enigmas. Jackson did not act, at certain 
critical points, because he was literally exhausted. He had been under stress continu- 
ously for fifty-eight days when he reached Hundley's Corner on June 26. His “total 
organism was exposed to the prolonged stress of danger." He reached a stage of 
stress and fatigue that is now called an “apathetic plateau"; the military history of the 
war was shaped accordingly. Reiterating a notion well developed in the work of 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Dowdey puts major stress on Lee's ability to form and 
maintain team spirit in his army. His chief goal was “to develop the subordinates whose 
cooperation, through initiative and discretion, could be depended upon in his system 
of careful strategic planning and loose tactical control" Such a grid makes it easy to 
separate the sheep from the goats. Those who fall in with Lee's over-all picture are 
good; those who balk (like, alas, President Jefferson Davis) are bad. Thus we end 
the book reconciled to the fact that the story after 1862 is one of "an increasingly 
neurotic President" depriving Lee “of all freedom of maneuver." This is the third 
volume in Dowdey's story of the Civil War. It does not measure up to the best of 
those three, Death of a Nation, a poignant eulogy of the Confederate dream. Poor 
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proofreading and needless repetition mar the latest volume, and we cannot escape the 


feeling that in order to make his point about the Seven Days, he has overstated it. 
Wemyss Foundation MansHALL W. FisHwICK 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. By Clarence A. Glasrud. [Authors Series, Volume 
L] (Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1963. Pp. ix, 245. 
$5.50.) This book is the first of a proposed "Authors Series" to be published by the 
^ Norwegian-American Historical Association. Boyesen (1848-1895) is portrayed not 
only as a professor of European literature at Cornell and Columbia but as a realistic 
novelist, a literary critic, and a social Darwinist, He became a protégé of William Dean 
Howells. Together they helped to prepare the way for men like Frank Norris and 
Hamlin Garland. Although Boyesen emigrated from Norway at the age of twenty-one, 
he attained a mastery of the English language and made it his medium. His combined 
works would have run to about thirty-five volumes. Himself a professor of literature, 
Glasrud writes with artistry and comprehension, without sacrificing technical analysis. 
There are invaluable side lights on Boyesen's interpretations of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Ibsen. The social and intellectual historian should find the contents rewarding. The 
bibliography is a contribution in itself, five pages being required for the published 
works of the neglected Boyesen. Utilized extensively for the first time are his personal 
papers. Editing and indexing are of the highest quality. 

Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh ArLow W. ANDERSEN 


CHILDREN WEST: A HISTORY OF THE PLACING-OUT SYSTEM OF THE 
NEW YORK CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY, 1853-1890. By Miriam Z. Langsam. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1964. Pp. x, 91. $2.25.) Charles Loring Brace (1826-1890) was an 
early student of the culture of poverty in the United States and a pivotal figure in the 
history of child welfare. As secretary of the Children's Aid Society of New York City, 
Brace sought to break the vicious circle of poverty—and prevent the rise of "the 
dangerous classes"—by developing comprehensive programs for sheltering, instructing, 
and promoting the moral and physical health of neglected boys and girls. Children 
West, a product of the History of Philanthropy Project at the University of Wisconsin, 
concentrates on the best-known feature of Brace's work, the removal of homeless or 
needy children from the metropolis to foster homes in other parts of the country. The 
book is disappointing only in that it tells more about Brace and the CAS than about 
children sent westward. It is particularly helpful in analyzing financial affairs of the 
society and in reviewing criticisms of Brace's efforts made by Roman Catholics and 
welfare officers in midwestern and southern states. Several matters require correction: 
Amos Warner’s comments on Brace should be taken from the 1894 (rather than the 
1918) edition of American Charities, and a distinction should be made between the 
first (1872) and third (1880) edition of The Dangerous Classes of New York. I was 
surprised to find myself cited as one of Brace’s critics. 

Ohio State University Roserr H. BREMNER 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1854-1964. By George H. Mayer. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 563. $9.75.) Professor Mayer set out in this book to 
portray “the development of the [Republican] party as a national organization.” Its 
opening chapter, “The Golden Age of Politics,” gives promise that his will be a fresh 
examination of that complex institution, the American political party. And the impres- 
sive display of manuscript citations in the notes suggests that searching scholarship will 
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be joined to penetrating analysis. The book does make some contributions. Of particular 
value is Mayer's new look at the interplay between Republican senatorial standpatters 
and insurgents in the progressive period. It is refreshing to have an account that 
proceeds from the assumption that both groups were motivated by political self-interest. 
The author also has worth-while things to say about the party politics of the Harrison- 
McKinley era, and on the split between Landon and Hoover after 1936. But for the 
most part this work is little more than a sprightly retelling of the traditional 
story of national party politics since the 1850's. Presidential nominations (Democratic 
as well as Republican), elections, and major national issues pass in review in un- 
weighted, all too familiar detail More seriously, the author ignores some of the 
important revisionist interpretations in recent American political historiography. His 
treatment of the Reconstruction era takes almost no account of the work of C. Vann 
Woodward and Eric McKitrick. Similarly, Theodore Roosevelt's economic policies are 
described simply as those of a trust buster out “to harass big business"; the more 
attenuated relationship explored by Richard Hofstadter, John Blum, John Garraty, and 
myself is ignored. Nor does the stance adopted by the author toward his subject—one 
that might be termed a benevolent cynicism—lead him to a satisfactory analytical 
framework of his own. The absence of interpretation becomes most painful when he 
deals with the primary development of the GOP in this century: its evolution from a 
party of nationalism, active government, and normal majority support into one of state 
and local primacy, laissez faire, and customary defeat. The author recognizes that since 
1932 the party has experienced “long years of frustration." But he does not attempt a 
serious explanation as to how and why this state of affairs came about This book 
leaves our need for analytical treatment of America's national party organizations 
unsatisfied. Nor is its primarily descriptive account original or incisive enough to 
stand as a substantial contribution on its own merits. 

Brandeis University Morton KELLER 


PROFILE OF A PROFESSION: A HISTORY OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION. By Robert M. Warner. (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 296. $7.95.) This volume has two claims on the attention of 
historians. First, it relates the history of a professional organization that exerts a 
dominant influence over an important facet of public health. The way in which the 
profession executes that public trust concerns all who would understand modern 
society. Second, the book reminds us that a great deal of power and initiative in much 
of American life still resides in the states. Robert M. Warner has here pioneered in a 
field almost untouched by professional historians. He has explored the documentary 
sources and interviewed many of the chief characters in the later part of his story. 
Fourteen topical chapters describe the principal concerns of the Michigan State Dental 
Association through its centurylong career. Organizational matters, educational ques- 
tions, efforts to influence legislation, relations with government, and the problems of 
broadening the availability of dental care are all treated. The topical approach has 
produced some confusing swings back and forth over the years, but generally the 
descriptions will satisfy Warner’s dental readers. Warner's historian colleagues may 
deplore the fact that the book was written so exclusively from the association's point 
of view. They may feel that he should have probed more deeply the other interests 
involved in controversies over professional policy and status. T'hey may regret that the 
author did not explore more fully the relations between the association and the various 
national societies that supposedly decide professional aspirations. They will neverthe- 
less be grateful to him for providing a valuable aid toward understanding the role of 
professions in American society. 

Loyola University, Chicago Ropert W. McCruccAGE 
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J. H. GARRISON AND DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. By William E. Tucker. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press, 1964. Pp. 278. $5.00.) James Harvey Garrison was associated 
with the St Louis Christian-Evangelist and its predecessors during the long span 
from 1869 to 1931, first as coeditor and editor and then as a featured regular con- 
tributor. An influential Disciples of Christ journal from its inception, the Christian- 
Evangelist passed under the sponsorship of a semiofficial denominational board in 
1912. Tucker’s reflective, well-written study amply establishes Garrison as “one of the 
two or three most significant" Disciple leaders of his generation. Eschewing the 
legalistic primitivism toward which Campbell's spiritual descendants seemed drawn— 
and especially their penchant for scorning every adjustment as a falling away, every 
dissent as an apostasy—Garrison labored to steer at least a segment of the movement 
into the main currents of modern Protestant thought and practice. He gave but scant 
attention to that argument of arguments which so excited and absorbed many of bis 
associates—the argument over use of organ music in worship services, (Tucker is sure 
that "human slavery in America caused Disciples less concern than the question of 
instrumental music") Garrison preferred to ponder the larger issues with which 
responsible leaders in rival bodies also grappled: the implications of new scientific 
knowledge and scholarly speculations, the social gospel, the need for closer intercongre- 
gational and interdenominational cooperation, the challenges of urbanization, and the 
training of the clergy. Lacking prelates, presbyteries, or any coercive machinery 
exterior to local congregations, Disciples in the aggregate were subject only to such 
guidance as their leaders might exert through example and persuasion. Nor did they 
always heed the counsel of the learned and wise. This volume is an admirable case 
study of the forceful, enlightened exercise of leadership in a group so constituted. 

Texas Western College KENNETHE K. Bamey 


THE EARLY JEWISH COMMUNITY OF BOSTON’S NORTH END: A SOCI- 
OLOGICALLY ORIENTED STUDY OF AN EASTERN EUROPEAN JEWISH 
IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY IN AN AMERICAN BIG-CITY NEIGHBORHOOD 
BETWEEN 1870 AND 1900. By Arnold A. Wieder. With an introduction by Jerome 
Himelhoch. ([Waltham, Mass.:] Brandeis University. 1962. Pp. 100. $3.50.) This thin 
volume judiciously analyzes interviews especially with twenty octogenarian sons of 
successful Jewish emigrants from the triangle roughly inside Hanover, Prince, and 
Charlestown Streets, Boston. The author, a rabbi and Hebrew teacher, has recapitulated 
in his twentieth-century life the basic pattern of his informants. He concludes that the 
first generation immigrants, living amid Irish, Italians, and Yankees, established the 
pattern of acculturation. They mediated the American-Jewish way to the large-scale 
Jewish immigration of 1900-1914. Wieder modifies the stereotype of first and second 
generation tension by asserting that the secular tendencies of the second were overt 
manifestations of what their parents often condoned. Peddling and long hours in small 
shops (except on the Sabbath) left education and religion more in the mother's 
control Further research can obtain more accurate and fuller information from 
newspapers; folklore ("Solomon Levi"); ship registers; the manuscript census; land, 
court, tax, school, and other public records. A contemporary map (no reference) and 
photographs, a glossary of Lithuanian colloquialisms, a Hebrew religious document of 
1882, and two recent filiopietistic articles enhance the volume. It lacks index and 
schedule of interview questions and does not locate the tapes and transcripts of inter- 
views (Brandeis University?). 

University of Vermont T. D. Seymour Basserr 


HAYES: THE DIARY OF A PRESIDENT, 1875-1881, COVERING THE DIS. 
PUTED ELECTION, THE END OF RECONSTRUCTION, AND THE BE 
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GINNING OF CIVIL SERVICE. Edited by T. Harry Williams. (New York: David 
McKay Company. 1964. Pp. xliv, 329. $6.50.) It would be apparent to any informed 
person that a diary of Rutherford B. Hayes, carefully edited and prepared for publica- 
tion as this one is and covering the years 1875-1881, is important in American 
historiography because of the bearing it may have on the contested election of 1876- 
1877 and on Reconstruction, But this diary is enlightening as to questions that go 
beyond the notorious election and Reconstruction, Some of the other matters that one 
should consider as he reads this diary are the money and currency question in the 
post-Civil War era, labor and the depression, the future prospects of the Republican 
party, the changing attitudes of reformers in the Gilded Age, and the influence and 
methods of the executive in the late nineteenth century. Despite frequent deletions and 
corrections in the diary made by Hayes himself, which the editor has wisely left 
intact, there is little evidence that the diary is fabricated or aimed at future historians. 
Although Hayes was an ambitious man, his ambition was tempered with a comfortable 
and satisfying family life, which enabled him to take high political office or leave it. 
He did not seek a second term; nor was he discomfited by the fact that his party did 
not urge it on him. What, then, does this diary reveal about Hayes as candidate and as 
President? He appears to have been far removed from the maneuvering in Washington 
and in the South that ultimately made him President. It may well be this absence of 
contact with the actual developments that kept the Republican party in control of the 
executive branch of the government which accounts for his naiveté about the nature and 
conditions of the compromise that brought him to the White House. He did see that 
the emergence of a solid South would endanger the future of the Republican party, 
but he did not know how to prevent it But it would be an oversimplification to 
charge him with hypocrisy because he expressed surprise that the "Constitutional 
provisions which guaranteed equal citizenship have been . . . nullified,” at a time when, 
as a result of the compromise, the fate of the Negro had been turned over to the 
white South. It does appear, however, that Hayes did not really know what the 
compromise was all about. Despite an occasional reference to "hard times," the diary 
reflects little or no grasp of the implications of the depression that beset the nation 
when Hayes came to office. On the currency question, he was a doctrinaire “hard 
money" advocate. His diary shows him to have been a man of scrupulous honesty, of 
somewhat patrician attitudes, and not fully comprehending the great issues of his era. 
It places him closer to the Liberal Republicans of 1872 than do the secondary sources 
covering this period. Indeed, it might be said that Hayes provided the connecting link 
between Liberal Republicanism and mugwumpism. The diary, based on a typed copy 
of the original manuscript at the Rutherford B. Hayes Library, Fremont, Ohio, is an 
important addition to the published historical literature on the post-Civil War era. 
Its value is enhanced by Williams’ excellent introduction, a chronology of the Hayes 
administration, and a dramatis personae. 

Alton, Illinois Patrick W. RIDDLEBERGER 


WHISTLE IN THE PINEY WOODS: PAUL BREMOND AND THE HOUSTON, 
EAST AND WEST TEXAS RAILWAY. By Robert S. Maxwell. [Publication Series, 
Volume VII, Number 2.] ([Houston:] Texas Gulf Coast Historical Association. 1963. 
Pp. 77.) In 1875, when Paul Bremond started to build the narrow-gauge Houston, East 
and West Texas Railway into the isolated Piney Woods of eastern Texas, there were 
less than 75,000 miles of railroad in the nation. T'wenty-five years later, when the 
Southern Pacific acquired the 230-mile road, more than 1,200 different companies were 
operating nearly 200,000 miles of railway. Like hundreds of other promoters of his 
generation, Bremond was long on dreams, but short on practical railroad experience 
and hard cash. He constructed the line, but with little outside financial help, and soon 
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he was badly in debt. Receivership came to the HE&WT even before the last spike was 
driven in 1886, and critics were soon describing a ride on the bumpy road as "Hell 
Either Way Taken." Friends of Bremond and loyal employees instead insisted that the 
initials meant "How Easy We Travel.” This small volume is mainly directed toward 
the problems of construction and receivership prior to the rehabilitation of the line 
by the Southern Pacific. Two maps and several illustrations accompany the text. Pro- 
fessor Maxwell has given us a straightforward and fairly objective story of a smalltime 
nineteenth-century railroad builder whose endeavors were ultimately to benefit his state. 
Purdue University Jorn F. STOVER 


THE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1876-1894. By Frenise A. Logan. (Chapel 
Hill; University of North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 244. $6.00.) Professor Logan’s 
study of the Negro in North Carolina after Reconstruction invites comparison between 
his findings and those of similar studies of other southern states, especially those of 
Vernon L. Wharton on Mississippi, George B. Tindall on South Carolina, and Charles 
E. Wynes on Virginia. Like these historians, Logan concludes that, bad as the Negro’s 
plight was in this period, it was in several respects less oppressive and proscriptive than 
it was to become in the twentieth century. The overthrow of Reconstruction in North 
Carolina, he writes, did not "result immediately in repression of the Negroes.” He finds 
that Negroes "continued to vote in large numbers" and that during the eighteen years 
investigated they elected fifteen Negroes to the upper house of the North Carolina 
legislature and fifty-two to the lower house. During the same period "at least twenty 
Negro newspapers were founded in the state," and Negroes played significant roles in 
other areas of the economic life of the state. Segregation was "not legalized or codified" 
in the state and was in fact "often ignored by whites and Negroes alike," much more 
than was later the case. "In comparison with the Negroes of other southern states," 
concludes Logan, "the Negroes of North Carolina were still in a relatively favorable 
position” at the end of this period. In spite of white opposition, equality of educational 
opportunity "was more nearly realized between the races in North Carolina than in 
most of the other states of the former Confederacy.” Negro illiteracy declined from 
77.4 per cent in 1880 to 47.6 per cent in 1900. Lynching was markedly more infrequent 
in North Carolina than elsewhere in the South, and Negroes appear to have put up a 
more spirited fight for civil rights than in some of the states. Logan does not neglect 
the less fortunate experiences of his people and relates in full and depressing detail 
their misfortunes and disadvantages in employment, in the courts, in agriculture, and 
in their discouraging cultural strivings. He has evidently searched the records diligently. 
His proofreading has not always been so diligent, nor has his checking of historical 
references. The contribution he has made is, however, a substantial and valuable one. 
Yale University C. Vann Woopwarp 


AN EPISODE IN ANTI-CATHOLICISM: THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE AS- 
SOCIATION. By Donald L. Kinzer. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. 
Pp. ix, 342. $6.50.) During a generation when a distinguished British Catholic historian, 
Lord Acton, risked excommunication to show his concern for the threat to freedom 
in Catholic authoritarianism, the APA arose in less urbane circles in the United States 
to exploit similar fears. Kinzer's judicious treatment is based upon government records; 
APA, Catholic, and general periodicals, newspapers, and pamphlets; manuscript col- 
lections; theses and dissertations; and secondary sources. Bibliographical notes and 
appendixes constitute a fourth of the book. Analysis is made of the APA as a secret 
order and as one federated with other groups with similar objectives: restriction of 
immigration; denial of government support for religious schools, including those for 
Indians; reform in municipal government; and even woman suffrage. Its influence in : 
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the various states and the national capital is meticulously traced. Organized in 1887, it 
flourished in the Middle West and East, and later in the South and West. Reaching a 
peak in 1895, it rapidly declined. lts power was due partly to its claim that it spoke 
for a following much larger than its membership. Perhaps the author has failed to 
distinguish between an avoidance of sectarianism and an espousal of secularism when 
he states that in the United States “secularization proved to be the apparent wish of the 
majority in educational matters.” A large portion of Americans felt that the schools 
should reflect a pragmatic consensus, as teaching was widely based on the ethical 
principles of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, and Christmas observances and prayers on 
such occasions as commencement exercises were considered wholly legitimate. Sec- 
tarianism, however, was shunned, as emphasizing details leading to needless animosity. 
In my Ordeal of Faith 1 have documented evidence that during this period, where 
ecclesiastical zealots did not intervene, much ecumenicity existed. Bitterness against 
Catholicism was partly due to the fact that a non-Catholic parent who objected to 
his son or daughter dating a Catholic was looked upon as illiberal in democratic 
America. Yet, when romance blossomed into marriage prospects, the Catholic Church 
insisted on prescribing the basic arrangements in unilateral fashion. Kinzer does not 
develop this matter, but evidence is presented. In 1894 John B. McMaster asserted that 
in the case of the APA, “Never was the name ‘American’ more misapplied.” Kinzer 
concludes similarly: “In creating personal animosities and in stimulating antagonisms 
among neighbors, and among members of the same unions, the order did immeasurable 
damage to the social structure.” Kinzer pays generous respect to Humphrey J. Des- 
mond’s pioneer work, The A.P.A. Movement: A Sketch (1912). Now, his own volume 
becomes the basic treatment. l 

Ohio State University Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


AT THE PLEASURE OF THE MAYOR: PATRONAGE AND POWER IN NEW 
YORK CITY, 1898-1958. By Theodore ]. Lowi. ([New York:] Free Press of Glencoc. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 272. $4.95.) The scope of this book is broader than its title indicates, for 
the author uses an examination of the top appointments made by successive mayors of 
New York City from 1898 to 1958 as the point of departure for a study of the city's 
governing and political process. As he indicates in his introduction, the question that 
he has posed is: "Who rules and why?” There are, of course, many answers to this 
question, but Mr. Lowi has emphasized the influence of ethnoreligious factors on the 
development of New York's gavernment during the twentieth century. He demon- 
strates that mayors have increasingly turned to the "numerous ethno-religious subcul- 
tures" for their major appointments and that it is these subcultures "in the vast City 
that give its politics its flavor.” At the same time there have been a marked increase 
in the number of "specialists," or those with “job-oriented skills,” selected for im- 
portant positions in the city's government and a corresponding decline in the number 
of "generalists" holding such posts. Both trends have been accelerated by what the 
author refers to as the "cycle of reform" which occurs when the voters reject the 
dominant Democratic party for a fusion administration. Although the city charter was 
designed to create a strong mayor, the developments described by Lowi have tended 
to produce the opposite effect, By emphasizing ethnoreligious factors at the expense 
of other considerations in his appointments the mayor has deprived himself of the 
opportunity of drawing on either a party or class base for support of his policies. By 
relying on specialists he has given hostages to the “guilds” or groups from which he 
has drawn the specialists. To rectify this situation, the author proposes a revival of an 
urban machine that would be capable of providing the mayor with the support and 
talent he needs to run the city and that with "enlightened leadership . . . could adapt 
itself to the real needs of city government.” Lowi has written a thoughtful and closely 
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reasoned book; it is, however, a book that is designed for political scientists rather 
than historians. History serves the author as either background or as illustrations for 
his points, and most of his historical material has been drawn from secondary sources, 
On the other hand, he has much to say to urban historians, and he says it with skill 

and insight. 
Queens College Hanorp C. SYRETT 


AMERICAN BUSINESS ABROAD: FORD ON SIX CONTINENTS. By Mira Wilkins 
and Frank Ernest Hill. With an introduction by Allan Nevins. (Detroit, Mich.: Wayne 
State University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 54x. $10.00.) This is a comprehensive review of 
the Ford Motor Company's foreign operations since 1903, when it first employed an 
agent to develop an export market for the Model A. The next year Ford organized its 
first foreign company, in Windsor, Ontario. These two ventures set the pattern for 
most of Ford's subsequent activities outside the United States. Unlike other foreign 
manufacturing enterprises that Ford established later, the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada was promoted and largely financed by Canadians; it did not grow out of a 
branch or an assembly plant; it was planned as a producer of finished automobiles from 
the start. At the time of incorporation the shareholders in the American company 
received 51 per cent of Ford.Canada's stock (largely in payment of drawings and 
patents), but Detroit rarely chose to exercise its control, thus permitting the Windsor 
operation to develop with a large degree of independence. Besides enjoying "the sole 
and exclusive right to manufacture and sell” Ford cars in its own country, Ford- 
Canada also received similar privileges throughout the British Empire, with the result 
that it ultimately grew into “a miniature Ford-US, spawning foreign subsidiaries of its 
OWN, ... After twenty-five years of expansion and growth, the American company 
decided to reorganize its foreign activities and in 1928 adopted a plan that would 
bring all of its operations in Britain, Europe, the Near East, and parts of North Africa 
under the control of a single English company, in which Ford-US would hold 60 
per cent of the stock. The remaining 40 per cent was to be offered to the British 
public, The English company, in turn, was to hold 60 per cent of the stock of the com- 
panies under its control. As in the case of Ford-England, the remaining stock of each 
affiliate was to be sold to the people of the country in which it was located. The plan 
also called for the construction of a vast manufacturing plant at Dagenham, England, 
capable of producing Ford cars for the English company's numerous affiliates, Not all 
of these goals were realized. A world-wide depression, tariff problems, and differing 
national needs and tastes led France and Germany to develop full-scale manufacturing 
plants of their own, producing distinctive European cars. The authors analyze these 
and the numerous other changes that followed the introduction of the 1928 plan 
carefully and interestingly. Based on extensive research and written with verve, this 
study provides one of the best case histories available of an American business operating 
abroad. 

New York University Vincent P. Carosso 


JUSTICE ON TRIAL: THE CASE OF LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. By 4. L. Todd. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1964. Pp. ix, 275. $6.50.) Mr. Todd, a free-lance 
writer, has given us an illuminating account of one of the most bizarre episodes in 
American history. He tells a well-worn story. Aware of the contributions of others, the 
author "tried to add to their accounts rather than duplicate them." He has succeeded 
admirably. Todd has researched many relevant collections, enriching his pages with 
much new material His bibliographical note is impressive. Especially interesting to 
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me is the attention paid to the politics of confirmation. The chapters prior to the 
nomination provide the historical setting necessary to a full understanding of the 
controversy, making it easier to see why it created such a stir in high political places. 
Important new information is presented on William Howard Taft's judicial yearning. 
Certain influential newspapers and conservative Democrats harbored the fantastic notion 
that President Wilson might be persuaded to appoint Taft to the Supreme Court, even 
to the chiefjusticeship, thus satisfying a lifelong ambition. The President might, the 
New York Times suggested, "rise above party" and "give new strength and dignity 
to the court... by appointing ex-President Taft.” Two weeks before Brandeis’ nomina- 
tion was announced, a Washington Herald editorial declared that the whole country 
would “commend the selection of Mr. Taft.” Friends and admirers of the former 
President pressured the White House. Though devoutly wishing that this might come 
to pass, Taft was dubious. Yet he was “wicked enough to enjoy the irritation that 
Wilson probably feels at getting those letters.” Todd’s pages demonstrate that Wilson 
knew how the Brandeis appointment might affect his political fortunes. In the three- 
way battle for the White House in 1912, he had been elected a minority President. In 
1916 he was destined to face the mighty Charles Evans Hughes, attractive to conserva- 
tives and liberals alike. Both the Court and the country needed Brandeis; in the forth- 
coming presidential election, his nomination might serve to enlist liberal forces under 
the Wilson banner. By a narrow margin, that is precisely what happened. Todd has 
succeeded almost too well. In his determination not to duplicate the effort of others, 
he has made it necessary for those wishing to know the full appointment story to read 
not only his book, but also a volume entitled Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life, published 
in 1946. 

Princeton University ALPHEUS THOMAS Mason 


SEEDTIME OF REFORM: AMERICAN SOCIAL SERVICE AND SOCIAL AC- 
TION, 1918—1933. By Clarke 4. Chambers. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 326. $6.50.) This admirable book fills in what has been up to 
now a sketchy chapter in the history of American reform. Mr. Chambers' concern is 
with the social workers and the social reform associations of the 1920’s. By a close 
examination of their activities, he is able to demonstrate both that the reform impulse 
did not completely languish in the twenties and that the social work tradition made 
an indispensable contribution to the New Deal If neither of these propositions is 
precisely novel, the thoroughness of Chambers' research and the cogency of his analysis 
give them fresh meaning and place them beyond the realm of argument. The subject is 
diffuse, and the author must have faced perplexing problems of organization. He meets 
them by opening with a description of the mood of social reform at the armistice, then 
offering a series of chapters on basic reform themes of the prosperity decade—child 
labor, women's rights, slums and settlement houses, social security—and concluding 
with an account of the impact of the depression and the response of the New Deal. 
His writing is brisk and clear; he has a nice feeling for personality; and his evident 
sympathy with the men and women struggling to: help their fellows does not interfere 
with—indeed, sustains and nourishes—his historian's objectivity of judgment. It is a 
shame to cavil at a book so intelligently conceived and so well grounded, but, if 
Seedtime of Reform has any weakness, it lies in the treatment of the area where social 
work intersects with politics. Though Chambers makes the relevant points here, he does 
so a little briefly and quickly. One would have welcomed an analysis of the way the 
social workers strove to influence men like Smith, Wagner, Costigan, and Roosevelt as 
full and exact as his analysis of the ideas and actions of the social workers themselves. 
It might have been useful, too, to have portrayed at more length the role of Paul 
Kellogg and the Survey in providing a clearinghouse and rallying ground for the social 
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reform movement in these years. These reservations do not detract in any serious way, 
however, from the merits of this valuable book. 
Washington, D. C. ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


BLACK MARKET MONEY: THE COLLAPSE OF U. S. MILITARY CURRENCY 
CONTROL IN WORLD WAR II. By Walter Rundell, Jr. ([Baton Rouge:] Louisiana 
State University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 125. $4.00.) War is hell for the honest soldier. 
But for the con man, the crook, and the counterfeiter, war is a unique opportunity to 
strike it rich. During World War II, the weakness and erratic nature of the US Army’s 
currency controls created bountiful opportunities for dishonest soldiers to engage in 
lucrative black-market operations. As Walter Rundeli amply documents, the army's 
controls were haphazard. Acting with a minimum of foresight and coordination, our 
military leaders wandered from one program to another. Not until 1946—and then 
only when the Treasury Department exerted pressure—did the army begin to pay 
in a form of scrip that made it almost impossible to transfer illegal profits back to the 
United States. By that time two things should have been very clear to everyone con- 
cerned: where currency control was tight and centralized (as it had been in the 
Mediterranean), illegal activities were sharply restricted; where control was decen- 
tralized and loose, the black market flourished, and the government transferred to the 
United States far more money than it originally paid out in salaries and allowances. 
Rundell has written an excellent history of this politico-economic problem. His book 
is based on thorough research in manuscript materials. The prose is polished, and the 
author handles the complexities of currency control with commendable skil and 
clarity.. Never stumbling into the bogland of administrative trivia, he charts a sure 
course toward the central problems of decision making and the general questions aris- 
ing out of policy implementation. The author could perhaps have been bolder. The 
only significant weakness of the book arises from the author's unwillingness to reach 
out for the broader generalizations suggested by his subject. In evaluating the decisions 
made by our political and military leaders, Rundell displays sound judgment and a 
thorough grasp of his subject. But this only whets the reader's appetite for general 
conclusions about the American military and about the US experience with this form 
of wartime regulation. Despite this limitation, students of military government and of 
the American occupation will be indebted to Rundell for this well-written and 
thoughtful book. With brevity and acuity, he has recounted the unfortunate history 
of the army’s blundering attempts at currency control in World War I. 

Rice University Lours GALAMBOS 


GUARDING THE UNITED STATES AND ITS OUTPOSTS. By Stetson Conn et al. 
[U. S. Army in World War II: The Western Hemisphere.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1964. Pp. xvii, 593. 
$8.25.) This second volume of the subseries of the army's official history, "U. S. Army 
in World War II,” deals with “the plans made and the measures taken by the Army 
to protect the United States and the rest of the Western Hemisphere against military 
attack by the Axis Powers during World War II." It concerns itself somewhat more 
with "measures taken" than with "plans" and for the lay reader is the more readable 
of the two volumes. After a summary chapter on the framework of hemisphere de- 
fense, the authors review the preparations for continental defense and the nature of 
defense commands after America's entrance into the war. They next turn to Japanese 
evacuation from the west coast. For the general reader this chapter and a subsequent 
section dealing with the question of Japanese evacuation from Hawaii constitute some 
cf the volume's most significant and interesting portions. In fact, these pages could 
. well be issued separately to reach a wider reading public. They carefully detail the 
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evolving plans and decisions for removal from the west coast. General John L. DeWitt, 
commanding general, Western Defense Command, emerges not so much as a prime 
instigator of the removal of Japanese aliens and of American citizens of Japanese descent 
as one who wanted all enemy aliens, including German and Italian, removed from 
critical defense areas and who at the outset opposed evacuation of American citizens 
of Japanese parentage, The initiative for the type of removal that took place apparently 
came from Washington, especially from officials in the Provost Marshal General's 
office. Political pressures from west coast congressional leaders and others reflected 
antiJapanese sentiment on the coast and reactions to illfounded rumors of Japanese 
subversion and sabotage. Political pressure also explained DeWitt’s failure to secure 
mass removal of German and Italian aliens. Attorney General Francis Biddle protested 
to President Roosevelt that mass German or Italian evacuation from the west coast 
would produce disaffection among persons of these nationalities throughout the coun- 
try In the Hawaiian Islands, in contrast, several factors worked against the mass 
evacuation initially contemplated. These included a climate of racial tolerance in 
Hawaii, growing army opposition to evacuation, and the key position held by Japanese 
in the civilian labor force. Shipping conditions, furthermore, made mass evacuation 
either to the mainland or to other islands in the Hawaiian group impractical. The 
chapters on garrisoning and protecting Alaska present the army's role in this aspect of 
continental defense and provide valuable additions to army air force and navy accounts 
as well as to other volumes in the army series. The same is true of the account of the 
defenses of Panama, the Caribbean, and the North Atlantic. The reader becomes aware 
of the problems of implementing the destroyers for bases deal, determining the nature 
and size of the various garrisons, creating command organizations and resolving 
command disputes, dealing with local governments and people, and actually waging 
war. This volume, like others in the army series, is well documented and carefully 
written. 

University of California, Santa Barbara A. RusseLL BUCHANAN 


ISOLATION OF RABAUL, By Henry I. Shaw, Jr., and Douglas T. Kane. [History 
of U.S. Marine Corps Operations in World War II, Volume IL] ([Washington, D. C.:] 
Historical Branch, G-3 Division, Headquarters, U.S, Marine Corps. 1963. Pp. x, 632. 
$5.50.) In the first eight months of 1942 the Japanese juggernaut rolled swiftly through 
the islands of the Pacific toward Australia. Heroic counteroffensive actions on Guadal- 
canal and in Papuan New Guinea, reinforced by the naval Battles of the Coral Sea 
and Midway, brought the Japanese to a halt. In the first part of 1943 the initiative 
passed to the Allies, and the imperial dragon had to sit on its haunches awaiting the 
next Allied move. This volume covers that move, aimed at the reduction of Rabaul, the 
great Japanese naval and air base at the head of New Britain that posed a constant 
threat to the hard-won positions in the Solomon Islands and New Guinea. Coverging 
drives carried the forces in the Solomons under Admiral Halsey and those in New 
Guinea under General MacArthur toward that stronghold. Against determined opposi- 
tion, the Allies, in a series of amphibious operations, succeeded in carving out of the 
jungle islands a progression of airfields from which their aircraft were able to render 
Rabaul impotent and make its capture unnecessary. The way then lay open for an 
attack against Japan west through the Central Pacific and northwest along the 
dinosaurian backbone of New Guinea. Isolation of Rabaul utilizes earlier Marine Corps 
monographs, published army, navy, and air force studies, Japanese material, and the 
archives of the Marine Corps and the army. The authors have also corresponded with 
most of the leading marine participants. Although the emphasis of the book is on 
Marine Corps activities, appropriate credit is given to the actions of other American 
and Allied land and air forces. The writers have not penned another Marine Corps 
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hymn, but have painted an accurate picture, “wart and all.” Errors of judgment are 
noted as well as acts of heroism. This is not only an honest account but also a vigorous 
and authoritative history. Much of the war in the Pacific consisted of small-unit actions 
fought against mud, swamps, tropical vegetation, rain, faulty supply lines, and, of 
course, the Japanese. The authors are at their best in describing these actions while 
relating them to the "big picture." With the publication of this volume the army, the 
navy, the air force, and the marines have told their story of Rabaul What is now 
needed is a synthesis, not only of these efforts, but of all the operations against Japan. 
United States Air Force Academy M. HAMLIN CANNON 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 1943. 
Volume IV, THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA, [Department of State Publication 
7665.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1964. Pp. viii, 1188. $4.00.) 
This volume deals with wartime relations with the Greek government-in-exile, Turkey, 
and twelve countries in Africa and the Asiatic Middle East. Its documents relate to 
lend-lease proposals, Iranian and Iraqi entry into the war, Turkey’s troubled neu- 
trality, and American attempts to obtain concessions in three oil rich lands. The section 
devoted to Palestine has made headlines in the Anglo-Jewish press, for it reveals the 
vain attempt of the Allies to secure a wartime moratorium on the Holy Land issue. 
Jewish leaders insisted on an immediate settlement of the Palestine question for they 
wished to prepare that land as a haven of refuge for the survivors of Hitler's genocide. 
Roosevelt's Middle Eastern trouble shooters foretold an inevitable conflict over Palestine 
and advised him that no final settlement should be made until after the war. But 
where was the remnant of European Jewry to go? Strangely enough, many American 
statesmen believed that a goodly proportion of these displaced persons would prefer to 
remain in the European charnel house, In addition, the administration talked wantonly 
of placing homeless Jews in the “trans-Andean portions of Colombia" or perhaps 
Cyrenaica or Libya. It is obvious that FDR clung too long to the false hope that Arabs 
and Jews could reach some "friendly understanding." His preferred solution was a 
trusteeship to be administered by Christians, Jews, and Moslems. The State Depart- 
ment's naiveté was high-lighted when means were sought to implement this plan. 
A subordinate official reasoned that the governing body for this trusteeship should 
consist of three Christians and two Moslems, while the single Jewish membership would 
be rotated among a Zionist, a non-Zionist, and an anti-Zionist] Throughout 1943 
London unsuccessfully prodded Washington for "some sedative joint statement" to 
quiet Arab-Jewish agitation. On the basis of the documents here printed the British 
position appears paradoxical Jewish Agency officials were assured by Churchill that he 
was still pro-Zionist. On the other hand, Foreign Minister Eden in order to implement 
his goal of an Arab federation seemed anxious to quash immediate Zionist hopes. Yet 
the sternly realistic British sensed that the only eventual solution was a partition of the 
disputed country. Churchill assured Jewish spokesmen that the main question was 
merely one of timing. Events were to prove that no time would ever be propitious to 
settle the vexed issue short of a shooting war. 

State University of New York at Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


BREAKOUT AND PURSUIT. By Martin Blumenson. [U.S. Army in World War I: 
The European Theater of Operations.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of 
Military History, Department of the Army. 1961. Pp. xix, 748. $10.25.) This volume, 
belatedly received by the present reviewer, deals with the United States Army’s part in 
the Northwest Europe campaign of 1944 from the beginning of July until early in 
September. It has the now wellrecognized virtues of the great series to which it 
belongs: thorough research and documentation, determination not to conceal American 
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failures and shortcomings, admirable maps and illustrations, a style that is lucid if 
sometimes a bit stilted. Dealing with a campaign prolific of controversies, this volume 
is distinguished by a degree of hostility to Field Marshal Montgomery that is in rather 
remarkable contrast with the version of events presented by another book in the same 
series, Forrest C. Pogue's The Supreme Command. What makes Mr. Blumenson's 
interpretation less than convincing on this matter is the fact that he did not make a 
really thorough study of the British records. To give one striking example, he throws 
out the suggestion that Montgomery's plan to draw most German strength to the 
British flank of the Normandy bridgehead (to facilitate an American breakout on the 
Opposite side) may perhaps have been evolved “later as a rationalization.” But he 
shows no evidence of having seen either Montgomery's memorandum written a month 
before D day, in which, among other ideas, the phrase occurs "to contain the maximum 
enemy forces facing the eastern flank of the bridgehead," or his signal to his chief of 
staff five days after D day in which the concept is very specifically stated. These docu- 
ments are quoted in the Canadian and British histories. In the Normandy phase it 
seems hard to acquit Blumenson entirely of prejudice. However, when he deals with 
the Eisenhower-Montgomery controversy at a later stage, commonly called the question 
of broad front versus narrow front, where it seems to me tbat the case for Montgomery 
is less strong, he refrains from pursuing the field marshal further. Although the 
author's view of Montgomery is the aspect that will strike most readers most forcibly, 
it is only one part of a large and valuable book that cannot be adequately treated in a 
short notice. The chapter on the liberation of Paris is unusually interesting; Blumen- 
son's comment is that this episode “was as much a Franco-American conflict as an 
Allied-German struggle." The German side of the campaign is fully dealt with on the 
basis of both contemporary German documents and the later reminiscences of German 
officers. It is a small point that the author seems to have confused the commander and 
the senior staff officer of the Twelfth SS Panzer Division; both men were named Meyer. 
University of Toronto C. P. STACEY 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: CURRENT DOCUMENTS, 1960. [Department of 
State Publication 7624, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office. 1964. Pp. lxiv, 970. $3.50.) This series originated in 1959, 
presenting documents for 1956. Scholars may find conveniently assembled in this 
fourth volume material already published in the departmental Bulletin, the press, and 
other United States or United Nations outlets, Also, some material is here presented 
for the first time. The series thus makes available additional sources for the history of 
American foreign relations, filling a portion of the gap between day-to-day information 
and the fuller (and usually too long-delayed) Foreign Relations of the United States. 
The format follows that of previous volumes, except that space is conserved by listing 
numerous entries by title only, with reference to the location of full textual presentation. 
The fourteen organizational headings combine topical and geographical approaches, 
with elaborate cross references to the publications of our own government and to those 
of a wide variety of international agencies, after the thorough fashion characteristic of 
the Historical Office of the Department of State, which produced the compilation. The 
volume serves several useful purposes, of which two may be singled out. It furnishes a 
convenient calendar by which the progression of national and international affairs may 
be followed, and it emphasizes, by its space assignments, the year's relatively important 
developments: Cuba, for example, is allotted 61 pages, the Congo 108, the U-2 episode 
and the abortive summit conference with Russia 95, and disarmament and the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy 91. Interestingly, from the standpoint of 1965, Laos receives 
three pages and Vietnam a single entry. Mechanically the volume, like its predecessors, 
merits the highest praise. Time, and the further extension of the series, may provide 
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evidence on the question whether its contribution justifies competition for funds and 
energy with the Foreign Relations volumes. 
Georgetown University L. ETHAN ELis 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS. 1962; 
INDEX, 1959-1962. In two volumes. Compiled by the Library of Congress under a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., from reports provided by American 
Repositories. [The Library of Congress Catalogs.] (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press. 
1964. Pp. x, 532; v, 732. $13.50 the set) These volumes are the second installment in 
the publication of entries for manuscript collections in various American repositories. 
The first volume, issued in 1962, covered those entries submitted through 1961 and 
amounted to a total of 7,296 collections described. The first of these two volumes lists 
the entries received by the National Union Catalog in 1962—an additional 5,028 collec- 
tions. The grand total of 12,324 collections are found in 398 institutions. The scholar 
who leafs through this volume for the first time may experience an initial shock at 
finding the manuscript holdings in no rational order; to expedite the work they are 
listed as received. Consequently the /ndex volume is indispensable for finding the papers 
of some particular person or corporate entry or on a given subject. It serves the 1962 
volume as well. In one alphabet it provides names of writers and recipients, places, 
subjects, and historical periods named in the entries. Subjects presented the greatest 
problem, as the compilers had to work from entries uneven in detail and perhaps not 
always accurate. Cross references are offered. If not completely satisfactory, the Index 
is infinitely better than nothing and will prove not only useful but enlightening. Con- 
gratulations are richly deserved by Mrs. Arline Custer and her co-workers in the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division of the Library of Congress. The materialization of 
this welcome tool is a tribute to the cooperation of numerous institutions. The descrip- 
tions are necessarily brief, and only the principal correspondents can be mentioned. 
Yet untold wealth is at last made available to scholars, who are put on the trail of 
unsuspected riches, often in obscure places. The results make one wish that more than 
398 repositories in 46 states had the staff to submit reports to the Library of Congress. 
William L. Clements Library Howard H. PEckHAM 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. JOHN F. 
KENNEDY. CONTAINING THE PUBLIC MESSAGES, SPEECHES, AND STATE- 
MENTS OF THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY r TO DECEMBER 31, 1962. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office for the National Archives. 1963. Pp. liv, 1019. 
$9.00.) Latest in the valuable series of volumes of presidential public papers that the 
General Services Administration has been issuing in accordance with the 1957 recom- 
mendation of the National Historical Publications Commission, this book is uniform 
with, but slightly larger than, its predecessor (see AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 561). The 
main text consists of 557 items, arranged chronologically on 915 double-columned pages. 
As with the preceding volumes of Eisenhower papers and the volumes of Truman 
public papers published to date, editorial notes are brief, but an excellent index pro- 
vides full and quick access to the materials. Appendixes are uniform with those in the 
first Kennedy volume. Most of the items in the book are of only routine interest and 
are preserved as the record for bistorians and others to peruse (although the tragedy 
of November 1963 may heighten the interest in even the most commonplace aspects of a 
compilation such as this). The Cuban missile crisis, beginning suddenly on October 
22, 1962, with Kennedy's radio-television report, is the most dramatic episode of the 
year; the starkness of the published statements makes it vivid indeed. Kennedy the 
person does come through the mass of documents in the volume: in press conferences, in 
off year campaign talks, and in those occasional remarks at which he was such a 
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master. Among the best of the last type is Kennedy's report to a newsmen's dinner that 
he had returned from a visit with his Palm Beach "constituents," who had persuaded 
him to oppose his whole program: “I really feel that the only hope in '64 is to—on the 
Republican ticket—is to nominate Barryl But to be honest, I thought that before I 
went to Palm Beach." 

University of Washington Roszar E. BURKE 


THE UNITED STATES VERSUS PORFIRIO DÍAZ. By Daniel Cosío Villegas. 
Translated by Nettie Lee Benson. ([Lincoln:] University of Nebraska Press. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 259. $5.00.) It is time that Latin American scholars rewrote the history of rela- 
tions between their nations and the United States, correcting American errors and stat- 
ing their side of every case. The dean of Mexican historians, now supervising a monu- 
mental history of the regime of Porfirio Díaz (1876-1911), has excerpted from tbat 
colossus a small monograph relating the first serious diplomatic crisis which the dictator 
faced: an argument with the administration of Rutherford B. Hayes over security 
conditions along the Río Grande border during which Hayes brusquely ordered 
Genera] Edward O. C. Ord to cross the border at will in chasing marauders. Díaz sent 
General Jerónimo Treviño north to repel the expected invasion, but instead of war 
there followed a long diplomatic correspondence between Mexican Foreign Minister 
Ignacio Vallarta and United States Minister John W. Foster. Eventually the offensive 
order was withdrawn; American economic forces began to pour into Mexico; and 
Treviño even married Ord's daughter. The present edition of Cosío Villegas’ incisive 
and scholarly monograph, scrupulously translated by one of our leading Mexicanists, 
Nettie Lee Benson, should introduce Americans to a new era of impressive Mexican 
historical research. Not surprisingly Cosío defends the underdog and directs withering 
fire at American bumptiousness and pretensions. The heart of the book is a painstaking 
analysis of the Vallarta-Foster correspondence, in which Cosío feels that Vallarta out- 
pointed Foster, but concedes that by somehow allaying the anti-American suspicions 
of Díaz, the United States laid the foundations for later economic domination of 
Mexico. Without challenging the major thesis one may point out a few minor short- 
comings. In the first place, Cosío seems to underplay the economic factors which lay 
behind the diplomatic struggle: for example, the influence of railroad promoters such 
as former President Ulysses S. Grant and Edward Lee Plumb, a personal acquaintance 
of Foster and, incidentally, often a sympathetic friend of Mexico. In his views of the 
American background Cosío relies too heavily on the pessimism of Claude G. Bowers 
and on textbooks which present a condemnatory view of American postwar business 
activities, now being somewhat modified. He has apparently not consulted any of the 
standard biographies of American policy makers or much of the plentiful monographic 
material on the United States in the 1870's While he has used hitherto ignored and 
rich Mexican sources, especially documents and newspapers, his editors have handi- 
capped American scholars by crowding together abbreviated footnote citations at the 
end of the book without explicitly linking each one to a passage in the text. 

Hamline University Davi» M. PLETCHER 


NATIONALISM IN LATIN AMERICA, PAST AND PRESENT. By Arthur P. 
Whitaker. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 91. $3.50.) Aptly pre- 
sented as a "reconnaissance," this work centers on "the manifold functions" of nation- 
alism since independence. First surveying modern European nationalism, Whitaker then 
provides periodizations of trends both in Europe and in Latin America. He gives a fine 
survey for Árgentina; discusses the "synthesis of nationalisms" now leading toward a 
sense of Latin American community; and, finally, suggests possible meanings for the 
United States of this revived “continental nationalism," as well as of the current 
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“populism” best seen in Castro’s Cuba. Thus he proceeds by perspectives, “global, local, 
and continental"; first with Kohn, Hayes, Deutsch, and others; then with Latin 
Americanists including Whitaker and his students in the seminar from which this 
book grew; finally, with recent thought of such Latin Americans as Víctor Alba. The 
purpose is to stimulate, to seek probabilities, and to suggest relationships with social, 
economic, and political changes. Where data even narrowly permit, Whitaker indicates 
the complexity of coexistent nationalisms. He takes two fixed positions: that nationalism 
is a spirit and a tool, not a program or a purpose; and that “all forms of nationalism, 
including the economic, are at bottom political.” Only two questions arise. In painting 
the European background of the 1920's and 1930's might it be best to include the more 
beneficent governments, to help explain Latin Americans’ confusion at all that they 
saw in Europe? And, need we believe with Alba that Communist action alone caused 
the negative, chauvinistic nationalism of the 1930's? At every step Whitaker reminds 
us of the real associations between Latin America and the world. He shows keen 
awareness of what has been proved or suggested, for one nation or many. These urbane 
and searching essays should long remain both manual and stimulus for research. 

Occidental College CLIFTON B. KROEBER 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Franklin D. Parker. [Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. x, 348. $6.75.) Writing a survey of Central American history is 
exasperating and deceptive. There is no abundance of monographs based on research 
in the archives of Spain and Central America, and the author must draw his synthesis 
from works that with few exceptions lead into a thicket of errors. The new synthesis, 
then, includes not only the mistakes of its sources but also the weaknesses of compact 
history. Parker's book is no exception. The treatment of the colonial period is weak. 
Scholars have been adding to our understanding of this period, but for the most part 
Parker ignores their work. Economic life is thus reduced to a listing of crops, trade 
routes, and natural resources; religious life amounts to little more than the number 
of churches; colonial learning is out of focus; and there are errors in interpretation and 
fact. The section dealing with independence is also poorly executed. Parker believes that 
men dedicated to freedom and equality brought about the break with Spain. And this 
error leads him to interpret the history of the five republics in terms of a liberal 
conservative struggle, one in which democracy will prevail Men of liberal persuasion 
were indeed involved in events leading to independence and assert influence until this 
moment, as shown by the liberal constitutions. But political history based on constitutions 
and legislation is as inaccurate as a history of the colonial period taken from the Laws 
of the Indies. In brief, political ideology has been far less important than Parker 
believes. Every fefe worthy of the name manipulates the holy trinity of Central Amer- 
ican politics: Dios, Patria y Libertad. But when informed citizens mutter “Adiós Patria 
y Libertad," they are telling us something. And no jefe was more cynical than 
Ydígoras Fuentes. When Parker deals with the contemporary scene, his book is 
superior to anything in print. Superiority comes from a clearly written, well-organized 
narrative based largely on primary sources, These and his personal experiences in 
the republics temper his optimism for the success of democracy. Country by country 
he examines politics, intellectual endeavor, economic life, and religion, providing a 
look at Protestantism that, I think, is not available elsewhere. Statistics for the con- 
sumption of wheat bread are useful only for indicating snobbery. Wheat bread is a 
status symbol. The statement about morality, even if true (and who can say?) will 
offend Guatemalans. His attitude toward Hondurans seems patronizing. And many 
“will disagree with his interpretation of Juan José Arévalo. 

University of Georgia Louis E. BUMGARTNER 
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PERU. By R. ]. Owens. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affair] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 195. $4.00.) Follow- 
ing the pattern of previous RIIA studies on Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Uruguay, Mr. Owens discusses the land and people of Peru, and its history, but devotes 
greater space to contemporary political econotnic, and social questions. In this small 
volume the author provides much information and by relating his material to a single 
basic theme has managed to avoid giving us a mere compendium. Assuming that Peru 
is an "underdeveloped country" that seeks to become “developed,” the author analyzes 
its problems and progress to date. He believes that "the most important problem facing 
Peru today is that of integrating into the national life the Indians who live in the 
highlands." It is the landless, impoverished, tradition-bound Indian, whether subsisting 
in his isolated sierra village or on a large hacienda or migrating in hordes to Lima who, 
according to the author, creates Peru's grave social problems and limits Peru's capacity 
for development. A partial solution to the Indian problem lies in increasing wealth 
production through greater manufacturing activity and more intensive development 
of natural resources. Owens describes the advances that Peru has already made 
along those lines. But he nevertheless maintains that the solution of the Indian problem 
"depends equally on a change of attitude in the coastal Peruvian and the Sierra land- 
owner toward his fellow countryman." Owens' book, although somewhat heavy with 
statistical and factual data, is well organized and clearly written, and constitutes a good 
introduction for the general reader interested in an accurate description and analysis 
of contemporary Peru placed in its proper historical perspective. 

University of California, Los Angeles Rozzrt N. Burr 


DOCUMENTOS HISTORICOS DE LA REVOLUCION MEXICANA. REVOLU- 
CIÓN Y RÉGIMEN MADERISTA. Volume J. Edited for the Comisión de Investi- 
gaciones Históricas de la Revolución Mexicana under the direction of Isidro Fabela. 
[Fuentes y documentos de la historia de México.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1964. Pp. 466.) The appearance of this first volume on the Madero era 
(Volumes I-IV on the Carranza era have already been published and reviewed [4HR, 
LXVII (Jan. 1962), 523; LXVIII (Jan. 1963), 563; LXIX (Oct. 1963, July 1964), 251, 
1176]) in Isidro Fabela's documentary series on the Mexican Revolution fills in yet 
another segment, that of r910-1911. Fabela, in his laudatory introduction and in the 
selection of documents, high-lights—perhaps some historians will say, exaggerates— 
the personality and role of Madero as the "apostle" of the Revolution. Heading the 
imposing list of 302 documents is the Creelman interview of 1908. The selection pro- 
ceeds chronologically as far as mid-ıgır and includes some personal correspondence 
of Madero, numerous political pronouncements, pamphlets, and newspaper articles, 
and extensive political correspondence. Little of this material will be new to the 
student of Mexican history, but the series provides easy consultation of most of the 
well-known, and some of the less-known, documents, arranged in chronological con- 
text and introduced by one-sentence summaries of their contents. 

Indiana University James R. Scosm 
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ARTICLES Nancy NicHoLas Barker. Austria, France, 
and the Venetian Question, 1861-66, Jour. 

SuLoMo AviNERI. Marx and Jewish Emanci- Mod. Hist., June 1964. 
pation. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1964. DARREL E, CHRISTENSEN. Nelson and Hegel 
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on the Philosophy of History. Jowr. Hist. 
Ideas, July-Sept. 1964. 

F. E. FRENKEL. Sex-Crime and Its Socio- 
Historical Background. Ibid. 

Perser Goszrony. Der Kampf um Buda- 
pest 1944/45 [6 pts]. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
Oct. 1963-Mar. 1964. 

HERMANN GramL. Zur Diskussion über die 
Schuld am Zweiten Weltkrieg, Das Parlament, 
no. 27, 1964. 

Wırum E. HamMoND. The Development 
of the Marne-Rhine Canal and the Zollverein. 
French Hist. Stud., Spring 1964. 

WırLıam DePrez INLow. The Medical Man 
as Philosopher: An Examination of the Prag- 
matism of William Osler. Bull. His. Medi- 
cine, May-June 1964. 

Exicn Isaac. Relations between the Hebrew 
Bible and Africa. Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr. 
1964. 

Hans-AnoLr Jacopsen. The Second World 
War as a Problem in Historical Research. 
World Politics, July 1964. 

E. A, J. JouwsoN. The Place of Learning, 
Science, Vocational Training, and “Art” in 
Pre-Smithian Economic Thought. Jowr. Econ. 
Hist., June 1964. 

Die Julikrise 1914 [title of issue]. Das 
Parlament, no. 31, 1964. 

H. F. Kearney. Puritanism, Capitalism and 
the Scientific Revolution. Past and Present, 
July 1964. 

LEONARD Kaızoer. The Distortions of Po- 
litical Theory: The xvnth Century Case. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1964. 

Kys KuwxLIEN. Tankar kring en världs- 
historia [review article on Fritz Kern, His- 
toria Mundi: Ein Handbuch der Weltgeschichte 
in zehn Bänden (1952—61) (Bern)]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1964. 

Myron J. Low. From Autonomous State to 
Protectorate: German Policy toward Slovakia. 
Historian, May 1964. 

Warum H. McNenz. July 1914-July 
1964. Foreign Aff., July 1964. 

MARIANNE Manuw-Lor. Colomb, Bristol et 
l'Atlantique Nord. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May- 
June 1964. 

P. Parer. Colonial Experience and Euro- 
pean Military Reform at the End of the Eight- 
centh Century. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 
1964. 

E. Prrz. Geschichtliche Strukturen: Betrach- 
tungen zur angeblichen Grundlagenkrise der 
T His. Zeitsch., Apr. 
1964. 

Norman J. G. Pounps. History and Geogra- 
phy: A Perspective on Partition. Internat, Aff. 
(London), no. 2, 1964. 

EnNsr L. Presseisen. Le racisme et les 
Japonais: Un dilemme nazi. Rev. hist. deux. 
guerre mond., July 1963. 

D. J. RourLevor. Mr. Lundon in Samoa. 
His. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 
1964. 
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Borp C. Suarzm. The Study of History in 
the United States, AAUP Bull., Sept. 1964. 

H. B. SHARABI. The Existential Approach to 
History. Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Jean-Louis Van REGEMORTER. Le mythe 
génois en mer Noire: La France, la Russie et 
le commerce d'Asie par la route de Géorgie 
(1821-1831). Ann.: Éc, soc. civil, May- 
June 1964. 

GOTTFRIED SALOMON-DELATOUR. Neue Mo- 
saiksteine zur Geschichte des Frühsozialismus. 
Schmollers Jahrb., no. 2, 1964. 

Percy Ernst Schramm. Deutschland, Nord- 
und Südamerika im 19. Jahrhundert. Hans- 
ische Geschichtsbl., LXXXI, 1963. 

DANIEL THORNER. "L'Économie paysanne,” 
concept pour Phistoire économique? Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., May-June 1964. 

MANFRED Uncer. Die Leipziger Messe und 
die Niederlande im 16. und 18. Jahrhundert. 
Hansische Geschichtsbl,, LXXXI, 1963. 

J. H. J. van oma Por. De eenheid der alge- 
an geschiedenis. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 2, 
1904. 

Max Wrongs. Geschichte der Archäologie 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Methode. 
Studium generale, no. 4, 1964. 

Der Zweite Weltkrieg: Ursachen und Folgen 
in der Sicht ausländischer und deutscher His- 
toriker [title of issue]. Das Parlament, no. 
35-36, 1964. 
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ALLEN, H. C, et al. The McGraw-Hill H- 
lustrated World History. Ed. by Esmonp 
Werichr and KENNETH M. Stamrp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1964. Pp. 529. $15.00. 

ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, ef al. Post-Primary 
Education and Political and Economic Devel- 
opment. Ed, by Dow C. Pırer and TAYLOR 
Cote. Duke University Common wealth-Stud- 
les Center, Publication No. 20. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 
1964. Pp. xii, 238. $7.50. 

Barnett, LincoLn. The Treasure of Our 
Tongue: The Story of English from lts Ob- 
scure Beginnings to Its Present Eminence as 
the Most Widely Spoken Language. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. viii, 304, 
xxxii. $5.95. 

BLonp, GeoRGEs. Verdun. Trans. by 
Frances FRENAYE. New York: Macmillan. 
1964. Pp. 250. $5.95. 

Brinton, Crane. European Intellectual His- 
fory. Service Center for “Teachers of History 
Publication No. 57. New York: Macmillan. 
1964. Pp. 29. 50 cents. 

CARLETTI, Francesco. My Voyage around 
the World. Trans. from the Italian by HERBERT 
Weinstock. New York: Pantheon Books. 
1964. Pp. xv, 270. $5.00. 

Catálogo general, 1964. [México, D. F.:] 
ps de Cultura Económica. 1964. Pp. xv, 
27. 
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CocHRAN, Tuomas C. The Inner Revolu- 
tion: Essays on the Social Sciences in History. 
Harper Torchbooks, the Academy Library. 
= York: Harper and Row. 1964. Pp. 187 

1.50, 

Davies, ALUN (ed.). Annual Bulletin oj 
Historical Literature. No. 48, Dealing for the 
Most Part with the Publications of 1962. 
[London:] Routledge and Kegan Paul for the 
Historical Association. 1964. Pp. 89. 75.64. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA, RAYA. Marxism and Free- 
dom .. . from 1776 until Today. Preface by 
Herpert Marcuse. 2d ed; New York: 
Twayne Publishers. 1964. Pp. 363. $1.98. 

DuroseLLE, J.-B. L'Europe de 1815 à nos 
jours: Vie politique et relations internationales, 
"Nouvelle Clio": L'histoire et ses problemes, 
No. 38. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1964. Pp. viii, 397. 20 fr. 

ELLuL, Jacques, The Technological Society. 
Trans, from the French by Jor WILEINSON. 
Introd. by Roserr K. Merton. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. xxxvi, 449, xiv. 
$10.95. 

Elsevier's Lexicon of Archive Terminology: 
French —English-—German—Spenish—Isalian 
—Dutch. Comp. and arranged on a systematic 
basis by a committee of the International 
Council on Archives. Elsevier Lexica, No. 6. 
New York: Elsevier Publishing Co. 1964. Pp. 
83. $4.00. 

Faris, Cyr (ed.). Great Military Battles. 
New York: Macmillan. us Pp. 303. $25.00. 

FAURE-SOULET, ] onomie politique et 
progrés au "Sce p Lumières.” Preface by 
Paul Hars. Foreword by ANDRÉ PIATIER. 
Collection Techniques économiques modernes, 
Vol. IV. Ser. Histoire et pensée économiques, 
No. x. Paris: Gauthier-Villars Éditeur, 1964. 
Pp. xv, 252. 16 fr. 

Foster, Georos M. Las culturas tradicion- 
ales y los cambios técnicos. Trans, by ANDRÉS 
M. Marzo. Sección de Obras de Antropología. 
México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1964. Pp. 261. 

FuusricuT, J. W. Old Myths and New 
Realities and Other Commentaries. New York: 
Random House. 1964. Pp. viii, 147. $3.95. 

HALEcRI, Oscar. Poland and Christendom. 
The Smith History Lecture, 1964. Houston, 
Texas: University of Saint Thomas. 1964. 
Pp. 24. 

Hari, Dovoras. Ideas and Illustrations in 
Economic History. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1964. Pp. ix, 165. 

Harris, Marvin, Patterns of Race in the 
Americas, The Walker Summit Library, No. 
I. New York: Walker. 1964. Pp. v, 154. 
$4.50. 

Hintze, Orto. Soziologie und Geschichte: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Soziologie, 
Politik und Theorie der Geschichte. Ed. by 
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GERHARD OzsraE:cH. Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, Vol, II. 2d rev. ed.; Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 1964. Pp. 67, 543. 
DM 32. 

KircHen, James D., and Gripr, RicHaArD C. 
(eds). Man—Tensions, Technology, Peace: 
Proceedings of the arst Annual Institute on 
World Affairs. San Diego, Calif.: Political Sci- 
ence Department, San Diego State College, 
[1964.] Pp. v, 223. $3.25. 

LurraLLa, MICHEL. L'état stationnaire, Pref- 
ace by ÉmmE James. Collection Techniques 
économiques modernes, Vol. VII. Ser. Analyse 
économique, No. 1. Paris: Gauthier-Villars 
Éditeur; distrib. by Pergamon Press, New 
York. 1964. Pp. vii, 369. 68 fr. 

MITCHELL, JosepH B., and Creasy, SIR En- 
WARD S. Twenty Decisive Battles of the World. 
Sid York: Macmillan. 1964. Pp. xvi, 365. 

95. 

OsTROGORSXI, M. Democracy and the Organ- 
ization of Political Parties. Vol. 1, England; 
Vol. II, The United States. Preface by James 
Bryce. Ed. and abridged by Seymour MARTIN 
Lieser. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1964. 
Pp. lxxxii, 350; Ixxxv, 418. $7.50; $8.95. See 
rev. of rst ed. (1902), AHR, VII (Apr. 
1903), 519. 

Parry, J. H. The Age of Reconnaissance. 
Mentor Book. Reprint; New York: New 
American Library. 1964. Pp. xv, 17-383. 95 
cents, See rev. of 1st ed. (1963), AHR, LXIX 
(Apr. 1964), 716. 

Raer WiriLiAM H. Federalism: Origin; 
Operation; Significance. Basic Studies in Poli- 
tics, Boston: Little, Brown. 1964. Pp. xvii, 
169. $1.95. 

ScHoEgPs, Hans-Joacutm. Das Judenchristen- 
tum: Untersuchungen über Gruppenbildungen 
und Parteikämpfe in der frühen Christenhett. 
Dalp-Taschenbücher, No. 376. Bern: Francke 
Verlag. 1964. Pp. 118. 2.80 fr. S. 

SLAVIN, ARTHUR J. (ed. with an introd.). 
The “New Monarchies” and Representative 
Assemblies: Medieval Constitutionalism or 
Modern Absolutism? Problems in European 
Civilization. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1964. Pp. 
rviii, 99. Textbook. 

WALKER, D. P. The Decline of Hell: 
Seventeenth-Century Discussions of Eternal 
Torment. [Chicago:] University of Chicago 
Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 272. $5.95. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM APPLEMAN. The Great 
Evasion: An Essay on the Contemporary Rele- 
vance of Karl Marx and on the Wisdom of 
Admitting the Heretic tnto the Dialogue 
about America’s Future. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1964. Pp. 189. $4.50. 

Wırson, C. H. History in Special and in 
General: An Inaugural Lecture. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1964. Pp. 2 
75 cents, 
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T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College 
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RicHARD Haase. Körperliche Strafen in den 
altorientalischen Rechtssammlungen: Ein Bei- 
trag zum altorientalischen Strafrecht. Rev, 
Internat, Droits Ant., X, 1963. 

I. F. Novixov. Ocherki iz istorii rasvitiia 
tekhniki zemledelia v drevnem mire [Out- 
lines of the History of the Development of the 
Technique of Agriculture in the Ancient 
World]. Vestntk drev. ist., no. I, 1964. 

T WirnLi C. Hayes. Most Ancient Egypt. 
Jour. Near East. Stud., July 1964. 

W. ScHENKEL. Zum Feudalismus der ersten 
d nai Agyptens, Orientalis, nos. 2-3, 
1964. 

S. G. F. Brannon. The Judgment of the 
Dead: The Dawn of Man's Moral Conscious- 
ness. History Today, Aug. 1964. 

M. Gunmor. L'espoir en l'immortalité dans 
l'Égypte ancienne des origines au Moyen Em- 
pire. Rev. Hist. Relig., Apr. 1964. 

ÉMILE SZLECHTER. Le régime des súretés 
personnelles à l'époque de la premiére dynastie 
nz Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., X, 
1963. 

S. N. Kramer. CT XLII: A Review Article. 
Jour. Cunetform Stud., no. 2, 1964. 

E. SZLECHTER. Effets de la captivité en 
arat assyro-babylonien. Rev. Assyriol., no. I, 
1964. 

K, DeLLER. Getreidekursangaben in neu- 
a. Rechtsurkunden. Orientalia, nos. 2- 
3, 1964. 

H. Lewy. Notes on the Political Organiza- 
tion of Asia Minor at the Time of the Old 
Assyrian Texts. Ibid. 

M. L. GELTSER. Tamkar i ego rol’ v pered- 
nei Azii xiv-xm vv. do n. e. (po materialem 
Ugarita) [Tamkar and His Role in Western 
Asia in the 14th-15th Century s.c. (from the 
nn from Ugarit)]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 
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the Thirteenth Century: Implications of Re- 
cent Research. Past and Present, July 1964. 

H. E. HaLLam. The Agrarian Economy of 
Medieval Lincolnshire before the Black Death. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 
1964. 

JENNIFER C. Warp. The Estates of the 
Clare Family, 1066-1317. Bull. Inst. Hust. 
Research, May 1964. 

B. H. SLicHekR van BATH. Studien betref- 
fende de agrarische geschiedenis van de 
Veluwe in de middeleeuwen. 4.4.G. Bijd., no. 
11, 1964. 

Virncínia Rav. See Spanish list. 

Gfrarp Navn. Un recueil de jurisprudence 
de la fin du xiv* siècle: “Arresta lata in 
Parlamento" (Essai de restitution critique). 
Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, CXXI, 
1963 [pub. 1964]. 

B. Lewis, Indentures of Retinue with 
T of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Enrolled 
in Chancery, 1367—1399. Camden Misc., XXII, 
1964. 

F. R. H. vo Boutay. A Rentier Economy in 
the Later Middle Ages: The Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


R. A. Marxus. The Chronology of the 
Gregorian Mission to England: Bede's Narra- 
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tive and Gregory's Correspondence. Jour. 
Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1963. 

C. J. F. WırLıams. Saint Anselm and His 
Biographers. Downside Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Maurice Corns. La plus ancienne Passion de 
saint Laurian, martyr céphalophore en Berry. 
Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 1-2, 1964. 

Id. Une Vie-panégyrique de saint Magne de 
Füssen. Ibid., nos. 3-4, 1963. 

PIERRE Tousert. La vie commune des clercs 
aux xi'-xu* siècles: Un questionnaire, Rev. 
hist., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Eva Kovacs. Le chef de saint Maurice à la 
cathédrale de Vienne. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

GERALD F. CAVANAUGH. St. Bernard and the 
Mechanized Monastery. Benedictine Rev., no. 
2, 1964. 

L. F. GzNicor. Le chapitre de Huy au 
tournant des xn" et xin? siècles: Vie com- 
mune, domaine et prévóté, Rev. d’hist. ecclés., 
no. 1, 1964. 

PauL Devos. Le dossier de saint Wenceslas 
dans un manuscrit du xin® siècle (codex bol- 
landianus 433). Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 
1-2, 1964. 

A. Grurs. Jean de Schoonhoven, De con- 
temptu huius mundi. Bull. Du Cange, XXXIII, 
1963. 

W. RoreweLL. Notes on the Text of Le 
late Bible. Medium Aevum, no. I, 1964. 

Jou. Barrisr Schnerer. Die Erforschung 
ee. scholastischen Sermones. Scholastik, no. 1, 
1964. 

CAESAR Cencı Constitutiones Provinciales 
Provinciae Umbriae anni 1316. Arch. Fran- 
ciscanum Hist., Jan.-June 1963. 

GULLAUME MoLLarT. Grégoire XI et les 
Freres Mineurs. Ibid., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

MARIE-SIMONE DE Noct pe LAMOTHE. 
Piété et charité publique à Toulouse de la fin 
du xni” au milieu du xv" siècle, d'après les 
testaments, Ann. du Midi, no. 1, 1964. 

GERARD J. CAMPBELL. Clerical. Immunities 
in France during the Reign of Philip III. 
Speculum, July 1964. 

J. Paquer. Le Schisme d'Occident à Lou- 
vain, Bruxelles et Anvers, Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
no. 2, 1964. 

ELIZABETH SALTER. Ludolphus of Saxony 
and His English Translators. Medium Aevum, 
no I, 1964. 

CeLestino Piana. Promozioni di religiosi 
francescani agli Ordini sacri a Bologna (an. 
1349-1508). Arch. Franciscanum Hist., Jan.— 
June 1964. 

GERDA KoLLER. Princeps in Ecclesia: Unter- 
suchungen zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Al- 
brechts V. von Österreich. Arch. f. österreich. 
Gesch., CX XIV, 1964. 

JoserH Gna. The Fifth Session of the 
Council of Constance. Heythrop Jour., Apr. 
1964. 

C. T. Arıman. Alan Kirketon: A Clerical 
Royal Councilor in Normandy during the 
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English Occupation in the Fifteenth Century. 
Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1964. 

P. T. Even. William Gray, Bishop of Ely, 
and 'Three Oxford Manuscripts of Seneca, 
Classica et Mediaevalia, nos. 1—2, 1960. 

Roserr DUuNNING. The Muniments of Syon 
Abbey: Their Administration and Migration 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May 1964. 

J. Duncan M. Derrerr. The Trial of Sir 
Thomas More. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1964. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 


Janer M. BargLY. King Alfred and the 
Latin Manuscripts of Orosius' History. Classica 
et Mediaevalia, nos. 1-2, 1961. 

Jerzy Lmverski. Alfred the Great and the 
Tradition of Ancient Geography. Speculum, 
July 1964. 

Erich KorHrtER. Observations historiques et 
sociologiques sur la poésie des troubadours. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, jan.-Mar. 
1964. 

J. F. BewroN. Qui étaient les parents de 
Jacques de Vitry? Moyen äge, no. 1, 1964. 

OLAF Pepersen. The Theorica planetarum- 
Literature of the Middle Ages. Classica et 
Mediaevalia, nos. 1~2, 1962. 

Kerra V. SiNcLAIR&. An Unnoticed Astro- 
nomical and Astrological Manuscript. Isis, 
Sept. 1963. _ 

Asrrix L. GamrieL. Metaphysics in the 
Curriculum of Studies of the Mediaeval Uni- 
versities, Miscellanea Mediaevalia, U, 1963. 

Lynn THornpixs. The Pseudo-Galen, De 
Plantis. Ambix, June 1963. 

Id. An Alchemical Manuscript: Klagenfurt, 
Bischof. Bibl. XXIX.d.24. Ibid. 

Id. Some Unpublished Minor Works Bor- 
dering on Science Written in the Late Fif- 
teenth Century. Speculum, Jan. 1964. 

MaARsHALL Cracsrr. Nicole Oresme and 
Medieval Scientific Thought. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Aug. 27, 1964. 

RicHagD C. Darzs. The Authorship of the 
Summa in Physica Attributed to Robert Grosse- 
teste, Isis, Mar. 1964. 

Lecer BRosNAHAN. Wace's Use of Proverbs. 
Speculum, July 1964. 

GznNor Rara. Giles de Corbeil as Critic of 
z Age. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar.-Apr. 
1964. 

R. H. C. Davis. Geoffrey de Mandeville Re- 
considered. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Ernest H. Wruxins, On Petrarch’s Rewrit- 
ing the Triumph of Fame. Speculum, July 
1964. 

Ernesto Lanni. The Political Philosophy of 
Machiavelli. History Today, Aug. 1964. 

WERNER L. GUNDERSHEIMER. Erasmus, Hu- 
manism and the Christian Cabala. Jour. War- 
burg and Courtauld Inst, XXVI, 1963. 

Le R. SeæLBY. The Role of the Master 
Mason in Mediaeval English Building. Specu- 
lum, July 1964. 
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I. Ann Livermore. The Augustinian Ori- 
gins of Gothic. Downside Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Hans Martin ScHALLER. Das Relief an der 
Kanzel der Kathedrale von Bitonto: Ein 
Denkmal der Kaiseridee Friedrichs II. Arch. 
f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

MADELINE Harrison. A Life of St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor in Early Fourteenth- 
Century Stained Glass at Fécamp in Nor- 
mandy. Jour., Warburg and Courtauld Inst., 
XXVI, 1963. 

SHELA Epmounps. The Missals of Felix V 
and Early Savoyard Illumination. Art Bull, 
June 1964. 

KARL Neumann. The Bow in Medieval 
Music. Southern Quar., Oct. 1963. 


BOOKS 
Draper, ANNA Maria. Reisen und 'Reise- 
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zeremoniell der rómisch-deutschen Herrscher 
im Spätmittelalter. Vienna: Verlag des wissen- 
schaftlichen Antiquariats H. Geyer. 1964. 
Pp. 131. Sch. 65. 

Heats, Perez. Medieval Clerical Accounts. 
St. Anthony's Hall Publications, No. 26. 
York: St. Anthony’s Press. 1964. Pp. 59. 
31.64. 

KORHONEN, ARVI. Barbarosso—Suunnitelma 
ja suomi: Jatkosodan synty. m en 
Sóderstróm Osakeyhtiö, 1961. P 

Lyon, Baycze D. (ed). The ich "Middle 
Ages, 1000-1300. Sources in Western Civiliza- 
ton, Vol. V. [New York:] Free Press of 
Glencoe. 1964. Pp. viii, 273. $1.95. 

SAUNDERS, J. J. Aspects of the Crusades. 
University of Canterbury Publications, No. 3. 
Christchurch, New Zealand: University of 
Canterbury. 1962. Pp. 80. 10s.6d. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


A. F. Arison. Richard Smith, Richelieu 
and the French Marriage: The Political Con- 
text of Smith's Appointment as Bishop for 
England in 1624. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1964. 

N. F. Braxe. The Epilogue in William 
Caxton's Second Edition of Reynard the Fox. 
Notes and Queries, Feb. 1964. 

MARGARET Bowxsr. Non-Residence in the 
Lincoln Diocese in the Early Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. four. Eccles. Hist., Apr. x964. 

Linpsar BoyNroN. Martial Law and the 
Petition of Right. Eng. Hist, Rev., Apr. 1964. 

S. A. Bunxrzir. The Apocalyptic Vision of 
the Early Covenanters. Scottish Hist. Rev., 


Apr. 1964. 

R H. CawrsmELL. The Anglo-Scottish 
Union of 1707. H. The Economic Consec- 
quences, Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

J. F. Davıs. Lollards, Reformers and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

Gies E. Dawson. London's Bull-Baiting 
amd Bear-Baiting Arena in 1562. Shakespeare 
Quar., Winter 1964. 

F. R. H. nu BouLay. See Medieval list. 

WirLiAM Huse Dunnam, Jr. Regal Power 
and the Rule of Law: A Tudor Paradox. 
Jour. British Stud., May 1964. 

RoszgT DuNNING. See Medieval list. 

Jorn Durxan. George Buchanan: Some 
French Connections. Bibliotheck, no, 2, 1963. 

F. Epwarpe. “I Am No Clerk!” A Sidelight 
on Sir William Cecil. Month, Apr. 1964. 

J, E. FagNxLr. The Navigation Act of 1651, 


the First Dutch War, and the London Mer- 
c Community. Econ. Hist. Res., Apr. 
1964. 

WiLLiíAM Lech GonsHaLK. Sidney's Revi- 
sion of the Arcadia, Books II-V. Philological 
Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Lzo Hicxs. The Exile of Dr. William Gif- 
js from Lille in 1606. Recusant Hist., Apr. 
1964. 

CHRISTOPHER Hnr. William Harvey and the 
Idea of Monarchy. Past and Present, Apr. 1964. 

Jean Jacouor. Le platonisme de Ralph 
Cudworth. Rev. philos., Jan-Mar. 1964. 

G. F. TREVALLYN Jones. The Composition 
and Leadership of the Presbyterian Party in 
the Convention. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

D. E. KENNEDY. The Crown and the Com- 
mon Seamen in Early Stuart England. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 
1964. 

J. P. Kenyon. The Exclusion Crisis. History 
Today, Apr. 1964. 

Literature of the Renaissance in 1963. Stud. 
in Philol., May 1964. 

ALBERT J. LoomtE. Religion and Elizabethan 
Commerce with Spain. Catholic Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1964. 

RicHarD Loomis. The Barrett Version of 
Robert Southwell's Short Rule of Good Life. 
Recusant Hist., Apr. 1964. 

LesLie G. MarrHews. Royal Apothecaries 
ius Tudor Period. Medical Hist, Apr. 
1964 

F. C. Morcan. Dr. William Brewster of 
Hereford y S 6651715) & Benefactor to Li- 
braries. I 

A. DR E^ Rosin. Bishop Perry and Lay 
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Representation in Colonial Synods, Jour. Ec- 
cles. Hist., Apr. 1964. 

ALAN Roozrs. Parliamentary Appeals of 
Treason in the Reign of Richard IL Am. 
Jour. Legal Hist., Apr. 1964. 

I. A. SHapmo. Án Unsuspected re Edi- 
tion of The Defence of Coney-catching [1592]. 
Library, June 1963. 

Vernon F. Snow. The Arundel Case, 1626. 
Historian, May 1964. 

W. A. SPEcx. The Choice of a Speaker in 
1705. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1964. 

Davi» UNDERDOWN. The Independents Re- 
considered. Jour. British Stud., May 1964. 

CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. Sir Lewis Lew- 
kenor and "the Merchant of Venice”: A Sug- 
gested Connexion. Notes and Queries, Apr. 
1964. 

Ronatp STERNE WILKrnson. The Problem 
of the Identity of Eirenaeus Philalethes. Am- 
bix, Feb. 1964. 

Louis B. Wricrr. The Britain That Shake- 
speare Knew. Nat'l. Geog. Mag., May 1964. 

Jonn YokLavicH. Donne and the Countess 
of Huntington. PAdological Quar., Apr. 1964. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Joser L. Arrnoız. Newman and History. 
Victorian Stud., Mar. 1964. 

Lawrence Banas. Joseph Priestiey's Appa- 
ratus for Pneumatic Chemistry. Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, Apr. 1964. 

T. C. Barker. Passenger Transport in Nine- 
teenth-Century London. Jour. Transport Hist., 
May 1964. 

VINCENT FERRER BLruHrL. The "Apologia": 
Reactions 1864-5. Month, May 1964. 

Dororny Ross BLumBErO. "Dear Mr. En- 
gels": Unpublished Letters, 1884-1894, of 
Florence Kelley to Friedrich Engels. Labor 
Hist., Spring 1964. 

W. H. Bonp. Henry Hallam, The Times 
Newspaper, and the Halliwell Case. Library, 
June 1963. 

SANBORN C. Brown. Count Rumford as a 
Scientist. Proc. Royal Inst. Great Britain, pt. 6, 
1963. 

Jonn Buzwzrr. Plenty and Want: The So- 
cial History of English Diet. History Today, 
Apr. 1964. 

G. F. CHapwicKk, The Army Works Corps 
in the Crimea. Jos. Transport Hist., May 
1964. 

Conran CHARLES, The Origins of the Parish 
Mission in England and the Early Passionist 
Apostolate, 1840-1850. Jour. Eccles, Hist., 
Apr. 1964. 

Smwney M. B. Covina. Matthew Arnold’s 
1853 Preface: Its Origin and Aftermath. Vic- 
torian Stud., Mar. 1964. 

Rosert D. Cummane, Mill’s History of His 
Ideas. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1964. 

C. E. Dewo. The Wheeler Survey Rec- 
ords: A Study in Archival Anomaly. Am. 
Archivist, Apr. 1964. 
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Barón F. Ducxnax. The Navigation of the 
Yorkshire Ouse during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Jour. Transport Hist., May 1964. 

Donatp D. Envy. John Hawkesworth: 
Book Reviewer in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Philological Quar., Apr. 1964. 

B. Ernror. Some Notes on Catholic Educa- 
tion Abroad, c. 1760, from the Correspond- 
ence of the Nevills of Holt Recusant Hist., 
Apr. 1964. 

Joan F. Enpers, Francis Home and His 
Experimental Approach to Medicine. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

ManTHA WiNBURN ENGLAND. The First Wes- 
ley Hymn Book. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., 
Apr. 1964. 

Irve E. Gray. The Gloucestershire Rec- 
ords Office. Archives, Apr. 1964. 

Wunmm Converse Havooop. “God Raised 
Us Up Good Friends”: English Immigrants in 
Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag. His, Spring 
1964. 

Wurum S. HavwoNp. Hume’s Phenome- 
nalism. Modern Schoolman, Mar. 1964. 

IMMANUEL C. Y. Hsu. Gordon in China, 
1880. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1964. 

SAamuEL J. Hurwrrz. The Roots of British 
Foreign Policy. Current Hist, May 1964. 

Corin Jacx-Hinron, Alexander Dalrymple 
and the Rediscovery of the Islands of Solo- 
mon. Mariner’s Mirror, May 1964. 

L H. Jacos. Later [since 1873] Legal Rec- 
ords and the Historian. Archives, Apr. 1964. 

E. A. J. Jomsson. See General list. 

L. C. Jounson. British Transport Historical 
Records Department—The First Decade. Ar- 
chives, Apr. 1964. ` 

ALBERT T. KuYBERO, See United States list. 

DoNanp N. Lammers. The Second Labour 
Government and the Restoration of Relations 
with Soviet Russia (1929). Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May 1964. 

F. J. Levy. The Founding of the Camden 
Society. Victorian Stud., Mar. x964. 

Jean Liwosar. The Aberdeenshire Canal, 
1805-54. Jour. Transport Hist., May 1964. 

J. B. Lyons. Sherrington—A Link between 
Two Centuries. Medical Hist., Apr. 1964. 

OLiverR MacpoNAGH, The Origins of Porter. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

DAMIAN McErsATH. Gladstone and Fr. Col- 
eridge. Month, Apr. 1964. 

Lawrence C. McHenry. Samuel Johnson's 
“The Life of Dr. Sydenham.” Medical Hist., 
Apr. 1964. 

Harvey C. MANSFIELD, Jr. 
Namier Again Considered. 
Stud., May 1964. 

AxrHuR Marwick. James Maxton: His 
Place in Scottish Labour History. Scottish 
Hist, Rer., Apr. 1964. 

1d. Middle Opinion in the Thirties: Planning, 
Progress and Political "Agreement" Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

ROBERT P. H. MxzuaAozN. The Established 


Sir Lewis 
Jour. British 
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Church in England and Ireland: Principles 
of an Reform. Jour. British Stud., May 
1964. 

Warrer E. Mmcrmwron. Richard Cham- 
pion, Nicholas Pococke, and the Carolina 
Trade. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1964. 

CHARLES F. MurrrrT. The “Better Recep- 
tion, Preservation, and More Convenient Use" 
of Public Records in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1964. 

James E. O'NziLr. Finding a Policy for the 
Sick Poor. Victorian Stud., Mar. 1964. 

H. O. Pappé. Mill and Tocqueville. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1964. 

R. A. PzrHAM. The Water-Power Crisis in 
Birmingham in the Eighteenth Century. Univ. 
of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

JAN S. PrYBYLA. The Economic Writings of 
George Ramsay, 1800-1871. Scottish Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Nov. 1963. 

Peter R. Roperts. The Decline of the 
Welsh Squires in the Eighteenth Century. 
Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Winter 1963. 

J. S. RoskerL. Perspectives in English 
Parliamentary History. Bull. John Rylands 
Lib., Mar. 1964. 

A. N. Ryan. The Melancholy Fate of the 
Baltic Ships in 1811. Mariner's Mirror, May 
1964. 

Marquess or SALISBURY. The Library at 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Library, June 
1963. 

A. W. Starter. Autobiographical Memoir 
of Joseph Sewell, 1763-1846. Camden Misc., 
XXII, 1964. 

PrrER J. SrANLIS. Edmund Burke in the 
Twentieth Century. Bucknell Rev., May 1964. 

M. D. Sternen. Gladstone's Ecclesiastical 
Patronage, 1868-1874. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, Apr. 1964. 

WALTER M. Stern. The Bread Crisis in 
Britain, 1795-96. Economica, May 1964. 

E, L. G. Stones. Joseph Bain (1826-1911) 
and the Origin of the “Calendar of Docu- 
ments Relating to Scotland." Archives, Apr. 
1964. 

W. Patrick Strauss. Paradoxical Coopera- 
tion: Sir Joseph Banks and the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Apr. 1964. 

Pure StyLes. The Evolution of the Law 
of Settlement [Poor Law]. Univ. of Birming- 
ham Hist. Jour., no. I, 1963. 

Joan Tumsx and F. M. L. Thompson. List 
of Publications on the Economic History of 
Great Britain and Ireland Published in 1962. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

PauL THompson. Liberals, Radicals and 
Labour in London 1880-1900. Past and Pres- 
ent, Apr. 1964. 

STEPHEN J. Tonsor. Freedom and the Crisis 
in Historiography. Modern Age, Winter 1963- 
64. 
RoBerT WaLcorr. “Sir Lewis Namier Con- 
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sidered” Considered. Jour. British Stud., May 
1964. 

E. D. Warr. Ethics and Politics: The Ex- 
ample of Lord Acton. Univ. of Toronto Quar., 
Apr. 1964. 

J. H. Youno. James Blundell (1790-1878): 
Experimental Physiologist and Obstetrician. 
Medical Hist., Apr. 1964. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


C. C. J. Bonn. Alexander James Christie, 
Bytown Pioneer: His Life and Times, 1787- 
1843. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1964. 

R. E. Burns. Ireland and British Military 
Preparations for War in America in 1775. 
Cithara, May 1963. 

Mary D. Connon. The Irish Church and 
the Reform Ministries, Jour. British Siud., 
May 1964. 

L. F. Crisp. The Appointment of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs as Governor-General of Australia, 1930: 
J. H. Scullin's Account of the Buckingham 
Palace Interviews. His. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Apr. 1964. 

Epwin Doran, Jr. Commercial Sail in the 
Leeward Islands. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1964. 

A. P. Haypon. South Australia’s First War. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 
1964. 

MELVIN G. HoLLI. Joseph Chamberlain and 
the Jameson Raid: A Bibliographical Survey. 
Jour. Brinsh Stud., May 1964. 

T. H. Irvınc. The Idea of Responsible 
Government in New South Wales before 
1856. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
Apr. 1964. 

ALMA JonpAN. Public Libraries in the British 
Caribbean. I. Lib. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

B. J. Leverron. David Dale Buchanan as 
Editor of the “Natal Witness"——the First Ten 
Years. Quar. Bull. South African Lib., Dec. 
1963. 

LAWRENCE J. McCarrrey. The Dimensions 
of the Irish Question and the Home Rule 
Crisis, 1910-1914. Cithara, Nov. 1961. 

Ernest J. Moyne. The Reverend William 
Hazlitt: A Friend of Liberty in Ireland dur- 
ing the American Revolution. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Marx Namis. John Lawrence, Mutiny Hero. 
Bengal: Past and Present, Jan—June 1963. 

W. F. L. NurraLL. Governor John Black- 
well: His Life in England and Ireland. Penn- 
sylvanıa Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1964. 

G. L. Reuser. The Objectives of Canadian 
Monetary Policy, 1949-61: Empirical “Trade- 
Offs" and the Reaction Function of the Au- 
thorities. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr. 1964. 

Jack M. Sosm. See United States list, 

ALLEN G. TaLBor. Ontario Origin of the 
Canadian Explosives Industry. Ontario Hist., 


Mar. 1964. 
Robert 


CLara Thomas. Vice-Chancellor 
Sympson Jameson, 1798-1854. Ibid. 
ARTHUR C. TURNER. The Commonwealth: 
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Be or Dissolution? Current Hist., May 
1964. 

R. B. Wager. Bushranging in Fact and 
legend. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, Apr. 1964. 

Aran WiLsoN, John Northway's Career: An 
Approach to Ontario's History. Ontario Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 


BOOKS 


[Avis, F. C.] Printers of Fleet Street and 
Si Paul's Church Yard in the Sixteenth Cen- 
fury. [London: the Author.] 1964. Pp. 24. 

CAMPBELL, R. H. (ed.). States of the An- 
nual Progress of the Linen Manufacture, 1727— 
1754. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office. 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 145. Z1 75.6d. 

Davies, D. W. Dutch Influences on Eng- 
lish Culture, 1558—1625. Folger Booklets on 
Tudor and Stuart Civilization. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 1964. Pp. 38, 18 plates. 

Easrwoon, J. J., and Smrru, F. B. (comps.). 
Historical Studies: Selected Articles. [Park- 
ville:] Melbourne University Press; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1964. Pp. 
vii, 225. $3.50. 

Ganonc, W. F. Crucial Maps in the Early 
Cartography and Place-Nomenclature of the 
Atlantic Coast of Canada. Introd., commen- 
tary, and map notes by Treopore E. Layne. 
Royal Society of Canada, Special Publications 
No. 7. [Toronto:] University of Toronto 
Press in cooperation with the Society. 1964. 
Pp. xvii, sıı. $15.00. 

Harz, J. R. (ed.). The Evolution of British 
Historiography: From Bacon to  Namier. 
Meridian Books, Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co. 1964. Pp. 380. $2.95. 

Harrıson, Morry, and Roysron, O. M. 
(comps.). How They Lived. Vol. II, An An- 
thology of Original Accounts Written between 
1485 and 1700. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1964. Pp. xi, 324. $6.00. 
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Harvey, J., and Barner, L. The British 
Constitution. Reprint; [New York:] St Mar- 
tin's Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 572. $4.95. Text- 
book. 

HioHam, Rosın. The British Rigid Airship, 
1908-1931: A Study in Weapons Policy. Lon- 
don: G. T. Foulis; distrib. by Shoe String 
Press, Hamden, Conn. 1961. Pp. xxii, 426. 

.00. 
rc dA M. M, Constitutional and Legal 
History oj England. [Reprint Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1964. Pp. x, 607. 
$10.00. See rev. of ıst ed. (1942), AHR, 
XLVIN (Jan. 1943), 321. —— 

Lievsay, Jonn L. The Elizabethan Image 
of Italy. Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart 
Civilization. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press for the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
1964. Pp. 30, 28 plates. 

OcrLviz, R. M. Latin and Greek: A History 
of the Influence of the Classics on English 
Life from 1600 to 1918. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1964. Pp. xiv, 189. $6.00. 

Waoar, W. Warren (comp. and ed.). 
H. G. Wells: Journalism and Prophecy, 1893- 
1946. An Anthology. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1964. Pp. xxvi, 447. $6.95. 

WaLcorr, Roserr. The Tudor-Stuart Pe- 
riod of English History (1485-1714): A Re- 
view of Changing Interpretations. Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History Publication No. 
58. New York: Macmillan. 1964. Pp. 30. 50 
cents. 

Wırson, Jonn Hanorp. Mr. Goodman the 
Player. [Pittsburgh:] University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 153. $4.00. 

ZasLow, Morris (ed.). Assisted by WESLEY 
B. Turner. The Defended Border: Upper 
Canada and the War of 1812. A Collection 
of Writings Giving a Comprehensive Picture 
of the War of 1812 in Upper Canada: The 
Military Struggle, the Effects of the War on 
the People, and.the Legacies of the War. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1964. 


Pp. xiii, 370. $7.50. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


Y. M. Bercé. De la criminalité aux troubles 
sociaux: La noblesse rurale du Sud-Ouest de 
la France sous Louis XIII. 4nn. du Midi, Jan. 


4. 

xvi* siècle, nos. 62-63, 1964. Six articles 
on spirituality in seventeenth-century France. 

PrerrE Deron. A propos des rapports entre 
la noblesse frangaise et la monarchie absolue 
pendant la première moitié du xvu’ siècle. 
Rev. hist., Apr.-]une 1964. 

PauL Sonnino. The Dating and Authorship 


of Louis XIV's Mémoires. French Hist. Stud., 
Spring 1964. 

JosepH Ruwer. Mesure de la production - 
agricole sous l'Ancien Régime. Ann.: Éc., $0€., 
civil., July-Aug. 1964. 

J. P. Poussov. Expérience aquitaine et 
méthodologie de contrats de mariage au xvii? 
siecle. Ann. du Midi, Jan. 1964. 

VINCENT Conrer. French Colonial Ideas 
before 1789. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1964. 

Norman Hampson. The Recueil de Pieces 
Interessantes pour Servir à l'Histoire de la 
Révolution en France and the Origins of the 
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French Revolution. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Mar. 1964. 

ALBERT SosouL. De la pratique des terriers 
au brülement des titres féodaux (1789-1793). 
Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.-June 1964. 

Jean MisrLER. Le "premier" 14 juillet: Le 
reportage, heure par beure de la prise de la 
Bastille. Historia, July 1964. 

MicarL Eupe. Le Comité de surveillance de 
lAssembiée législative (1791-1792). Ann. 
hist. Rév. fr., Apr—June 1964. 

RicHARD Loure. The Incidence of the Ter- 
ror: A Critique of a Statistical Interpretation. 
French Hist. Stud., Spring 1964. 

V. M. Darme. Marc-Antoine Jullien aprés 
le 9 Thermidor, Ann. hist. Rev. fr. Apr.- 
June 1964. 

Pierre KeLLEr. Napoléon, agent de l’Angle- 
terre? Rev. de Paris, July 1964. 

Joves Berraur. Les compagnons d'armes 
de l'Empereur. Historia, Sept. 1964. 

J. J. HEMARDINQUER. Un centre de forma- 
tion technique en 1800: Coye. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., July-Aug. 1964. 

Lewis Gwynn. La Terreur blanche et l'ap- 
plication de la loi Decazes dans le département 
du Gard (1815-1817). Ann. hist. Rev. fr., 
Apr.-June 1964. 

Guy Tor ier. Les assurances aux xix" 
siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, July-Aug. 1964. 

Jonn Luxacs. The Last Days of Alexis de 

Tocqueville. Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1964. 

Joan V. Larxin. The Vatican, French 
Catholics and the Associations cultuelles. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 1964. 

Rev. soc., July 1964. Le cinquantenaire de 
l'assassinat de Jean Jaurés. 

Francois BRIGNEAD. 31 juillet 1914: L'as- 
sassinat de Jaurés. Historia, July 1964. 

Anbré Ducasse. Il y a cinquante ans: “Aux 
armes citoyens!" Ibid., Aug. 1964. 

MAURICE GeNEVOnX. Ceux de 1914. Ibid. 

Georges BLoNp. Les taxis de la Marne 
arrivent. Ibid., Sept. 1964. 

Henry Borpeaux. L'homme de la Marne: 
Joffre. Ibid. 

Jonarman Hermeen, The Negotiation of 
the Franco-Belgian Military Áccord of 1:920. 
French Hist. Stud., Spring 1964. 

Aprian Bani. Il y a vingt-cinq ans, la 
guerre commengait. Historia, Sept. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


AbrieN Danserre. Le lendemain de la 
libération à Paris. Ibid. 

RoserT Aron. I y a vingt ans: L'héroique 
fin du Vercors. Ibid., June 1964. _ 

Id. ll y a vingt ans: Les derniers jours du 
maréchal Pétain à Vichy. Ibid., Aug. 1964. 

J. CHavveL, La France et l'Amérique latine. 
Rev. de déf. nat., Aug.-Sept. 1964. 

CoNTRE-ÀMIRAL DE BAZBLAIRE. Les missions 
de la Marine. Ibid., July 1964. 

IncÉniBOR GÉNÉRAL Tavernier. La propul- 
sion par réaction. Ibid. 

ANDRÉ CasreLor. Echos de l'histoire: Petit 
histoire de la Poste. Historia, Aug. 1964. 

Id. Echos de l'histoire: La grande aventure 
du timbreposte. Idid., Sept. 1964. 

Jean Boisser. Orientations actuelles. du 
Protestantisme francais. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
July-Aug. 1964. 

Ann. de Normandie, Mar. 1964. Bibliog- 
raphy on Normandy. 

Denise FauveL-Rourr. Le Centre de Docu- 
mentation de l'Institut francais d'histoire 
sociale. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1964. 


DOCUMENT 


Marocarer M. O'Dwyer. A French Diplo- 
mat's View of Congress, 1790 [correspondence 
of Otto]. William and Mary Quar., July 1964. 


BOOKS 


BaLpick, Roserr. The Siege of Paris. New 
York: Macmillan. 1964. Pp. 248. $6.95. 

Bury, J. P. T. Napoleon Ul and the Second 
Empire. Teach Yourself History Library. Lon- 
don: English Universities Press; distrib. by 
Lawrence Verry, Mystic, Conn. 1964. Pp. vi, 
193. $2.50. 

CoBBAN, ALFRED. Rousseau und the Modern 
State. 2d ed.; [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1964. Pp. x81. $5.50. See rev. of rst 
ed. (1935), AHR, XLI (Apr. 1936), 538. 

Dusy, Grorcres, and MANDROU, ROBERT, 
A History of French Civilization. Trans. by 
James BLAKELY ATKINSON. New York: Ran- 
dom House. 1964. Pp. xvi, 626. $8.95. See 
rev. of French ed. (1958), AHR, LXVI (Oct. 
1960), 204. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


Joaquim  Vznníssnuo Serrão. Da pos- 
sibilidade de uma nova “História de Portugal”: 
Método e fontes. Anais, XII, 1963. 

ANTÓNIO Joaquim Dias Diniz. Qual o cabo 
dobrado em 1434 por Gil Eanes? Ibid. 


Id. Antecedentes de Tánger. Ibid. 

VinGÍNIA Rau. The Settlement of Madeira 
and the Sugar Cane Plantations. 4.4.G, 
Bijd., no. 11, 1964. 

J. T. MowratvAo MacHapo. D. Alfonso, 
8.° conde de Barcelos, fundador da Casa de 
Bragança. Res. de Guimaräes, July—Dec. 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


L. ALcina. Fray Lope de Olmedo y su 
discutida obra monástica. Yermo, no. 1, 1964. 

García M. CoLomaás, El Libro de bienhe- 
chores de San Benito de Valladolid. Stud. 
monastica, no. 2, 1963. 

Luis Ga. DE VALDEAVELLANO. Las “Partidas” 
y los orígenes medievales del Juicio de resi- 
dencia. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

NeLLY Porro, Consideraciones en torno a 
una carta de legitimación an e hist. 
de España, XXXVII-XXXVII, 

ANGEL CASTELLÁN. Juan de Valdés y el 
círculo de Nápoles [cont.]. Ibid. 

Jonn E. Longrurst. Alumbrados, erasmistas 
y luteranos en el proceso de Juan de Vergara 
[concl.]. Ibid. 

P. ArroNso Anprés. Ambrosio de Morales: 
Apuntes sobre el "Viaje Sacro" en 1572. Bol. 
r. acad. de la hist., Oct-Dec. 1963. 

IV Centenario de la Reforma Teresiana: 
Sobre aspectos apostólicos de la Reforma 
Teresiana en su primer siglo y en la actualidad. 
Rev. de Espiritualidad, Jan.-Mar. 1964 [com- 
memorative issue]. 

GEoRG Orro SCHURHAMMER. Milagres e 
lendas de S. Francisco Xavier à luz da crítica. 
Anais, XIII, 1963. 

Antonio MEIRELES po Souro. O mártir do 
Monomotapa—Itinerärios e cronologia. 75:4. 

Id. “Histöria dos cercos de Mogambique" 
—Um manuscrito desconhecido: Autor e nar- 
rativa portugueses. Ibid. 

Camizo María Apap. Don Rodrigo Cal- 
derón, a la luz de una correspondencia inédita 
[1605-14]. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Oct.-Dec. 
1963. 

H. Kamen. The Decline of Castile: The 
Last Crisis. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

Proro FrnNÁNDEZ Martin. Prólogo al 
Becerro de las Behetrías, de don Rafael 
Floranes Robles. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Apr.— 
June 1964. 

ANTOLÍN Asap. Misioneros franciscanos en 
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China (siglo xvi): V. P. Juan Gil de Velasco, 
de Ojébar (1734-1788). Missionalia hispanica, 
Jan.-Apr. 1963. 

Ionacıo pe Maprm. La Quinta parte de la 
Historia de la Orden de San Gerónimo. 
Yermo, no 1, 1964. 

Juan Guriérrez Pons, Estancia en Menorca 
del Duque de Bailén [1810; cont]. Rev. de 
Menorca, July-Sept. 1963. 

Jesús Pañón. En torno a un libro sobre 
Fernando VII. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Apr.— 
June 1964. 

Jos£-Aucusto FRANÇA. L'Art dans la 
société portugaise au xıx® siècle. Ann.: Ée., 
soc., civil., May-June 1964. 

MONIQUE Morazé, Enseignement et culture 
en Espagne xix* siècle. Ibid., July-Aug. 
1964. 

E. Inman For. Two Anarchist Newspapers 
of 1898. Bull. Hisp. Stud., July 1964. 

TuHuLsrRUP. Den offentliga debatten i 
Spanien under månaderna närmast före in- 
bórdeskrigets utbrott [French summary]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. I, 1964. 


BOOKS 


Gomes pos Santos, DowiNoos Maurício, 
S. J. O Mostetro de Jesús de Aveiro. Vol. I, 
Pts. r-3. Companhia de Diamantes de Angola 
(Diamang), Serviços Culturais: Dundo— 
Lunda-—Angola. Publicações Culturais, No. 65. 
Museu do Dondo, Estudos de história (ultra- 
marina e continental). Lisbon: the Companhia. 
1963. Pp. Ixxxii, 139; 144-323; 328—567. 

Kenisron, Haywarp (ed. with introd, and 
notes), Memorias de Sancho Cota. Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, Vol. XXVIII. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1964. Pp. 261. $6.95. 

PERALTA, Jaime. Baltasar de Ayala y el 
derecho de la guerra. instituto Ibero-Americano 
Gotemburgo Suecia. Madrid: "Insula." 1964. 
Pp. 164. 


The Low Countries 


Herbert H. Rowen, Rutgers University 


ARTICLES 


B. H. SuicHErR van Batu. Alfabetische lijst 
van boeken en tijdschriftartikelen van belang 
voor de kennis van de oude Nederlandse en 
Belgische maten en gewichten, 4.4.G. Bijd., 
no. II, 1964. 

Id. Voorbeeld van verschillende bronnen 
dry belang voor de historische demografie. 
Ibid. 

ld. Report on the study of historical de- 
mography in the Netherlands. Ibid. 

H. K. RozzsmNGH, Het Veluwse inwonertal, 
1526-1947. Ibid. 

AwromE Mar. Les Archives de l'État du 


Grand-Duché de Luxembourg et l'histoire 
locale. Hémecht, no. 2, 1964. 

A. SCUFFLAIRE. Documents concernant l'his- 
toire de la Belgique conservís parmi les 
Archives de l'Ordre de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem 
à la "Royal Malta Library," La Vallette: Rap- 
port de Mission. Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist., 
no. 4, 1963. 

VicoMTE TERLINDEN, Diplomates belges de 
la Renaissance. Rev. gén. belge, Aug. 1964. 

PauL Spanc. L'Abbé Jean Bertels (1544- 
1607). Hémecht, no. 1, 1964. 

H. Vurecue. Enkele aantekeningen betref- 
fende Florent le Comte's relaas over de reis 
van Gerard Seghers naar Italië en Spanje. 
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ne gesch. oud-hertogdom Brabant, no. 3~4, 
1963. 

M. Drsrecxx. Nieuwe gegevens over het 
bestuur van de Hertog van Alva in de Neder- 
landen. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 3-4, 
1963-64. 

P. A. M. Geurrs. Mr. Willem van As- 
sendelft, kannunik-schoolmeester te Leiden 
(1579-1591) en het privilegium fori der uni- 
versiteit. Arch. Gesch. Kath. Kerk tn Neder- 
landen, no. 1, 1964. 

H. OLDENHOF. De eerste Friese contacten 
van Sasbout Vosmeer. Ibid., no. 2, 1964. 

Wouter Korrz. De katholische tak van het 
Delftse geslacht Camerling. Ibid. 

NIENKE BEGEMANN. De Engelse komedi- 
anten in de Nederlanden. De Gids, May 1964. 

S. J. LENSELINK. Het Wilhelmus, cen andere 
interpretatie. De nieuwe taalgids, no. 3, 1964. 

CHARLES H. CARTER. “Belgian Autonomy” 
under the Archdukes, 1598-1621. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept. 1964. 

W. VerreLsT. De Neringen te Herentals in 
de xvude eeuw. Bid. gesch. oud-hertogdom 
Brabant, no. 1—2, 1963. 

J. G. Sronk-PzNNiNc. Het gedrag van de 
staten, I71I. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 
3-4, 1963-64. 

J. VERBEEMEN. Bruxelles en 1755: Sa situa- 
tion démographique, sociale et économique. 
Bird. Gesch. oud-hertogdom Brabant, no. 1-2, 
I963. 

PrıLıppe MounzAux. La sidérurgie belge 
et luxembourgeoise d'ancien régime. Rev, 
d'hist. de la sidérurgie, Apr.-June 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


H. K. RozssmcGH. De uitkomsten van de 
godsdiensttelling van 1809 op de Veluwe in 
sociaal-historisch perspectief. 4.4.G. Bijd., no. 
II, 1964. 

I. J. Brucmans. 1813 en nu. Bid. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, no. 3—4, 1963-64. 

PauL Bisporrr. Die preussische Besatzung 
in der Festung Luxembourg. Hémecht, no. 1, 
1964. 

C. Bronne. Le siège d'Anvers (1914). Rev. 
gén. belge, Aug. 1964. 

C. D'YpzwarLE. Nos Souverains à La 
Panne de 1914 à 1918. Ibid. 

Verslag van de 15e bijeenkomst der 
studievereniging voor sociaal-economisch ge- 
schiedenis [ Amsterdam, Sept. 26, 1963]. Tijd. 
voor Gesch., no. 2, 1964. 

Verslag van het dertiende congres van 
Nederlandse Historici Gehouden te ’s Graven- 
hage, 20 Aprıl 1963. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


De Weerpt, D. Bibliographie retrospective 
des publications officielles de la Belgique, 
1794—1914. Centre Interuniversitaire d'Histoire 
Contemporaine, Cahiers, No. 30. Louvain: 
Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1963. Pp. 427. 430 fr. 


ScHILLINGS, A. (pub.). Matricule de l'Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Vol. VII, 21 décembre 
1683-fin février 1734; Vol. VIII, Fin février 
1734-fin aott 1776. Brussels: Académie 
royale de Belgique, Commission royale d’His- 
toire. 1963. Pp. xi, 520; xi, 520. 


Northern Europe 


Oscar |]. Falnes, New York University 


ARTICLES 


WALTER JOHNSON. American Scandinavian 
Bibliography for 1963. Scand. Stud., May 
1964. 

Lars STORLÉER, Sagaene røber sin hem- 
melighet ENS and Knytlinga]. Samtiden, 
no. 6, 1964. 

Erias WzssÉN. Lagman och lagsaga [in 
Snorre's work]. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1964. 

RoLr Fiapsy. Oppløsningen av den norsk- 
svenska unionen i 1343 [English summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1964. 

Curr WEIBULL. Kapplingemorden [1389; 
German summary]. Scandia, no. I, 1964. 

JakosB PasrERNAK. Omkring Christiern I”s 
landlov; en kildekritisk undersøgelse. Ibid. 

Nits Runesy. [Review article on Kerstin 
Strómberg-Back, Lagen. Rätten. Läran: Politisk 
och kyrklig idédebatt 1 Sverige under Johan 
III:s tid (Lund, 1963)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 2, 1964. 

Bmerrra OpfÉN. Striden om myntregalet 


under Vasasönerna [English summary]. Ibid. 

B. WipÉN. Til keteketinstitutionens för- 
historia i de svenska lappmarkerna [17th cen- 
tury]. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 1, 1964. 

Knur Mykuanp. Et historisk problem i ei 
bygd i Räbygdelaget [population trends, Agder 
area]. Heimen, no. 2, 1964. 

Georg NORREGAARD. Den danske regering 
og den norske selvstendighetsrórelse 1814. 
Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1964. 

Leiv AMUNDSEN. Ett par bidrag till 1814's 
norske historie. Ibid. 

Gounnar CHRISTIE WaspERo. Christie, Wedel 
og tradisjonen. Samtiden, no. 5, 1964. 

KNur MYKLAND. Grunnlovens far og 
kongemaktens forsvarer [Falsen and Wedel- 
Jarlsberg]. Ibid. 

FREDE CASTBERG, Grunnloven i 1814 og i 
dag. Ibid. 

STEFAN BJORKLUND. Adlig opposition och 
borgerlig liberalism vid 1823 ars riksdag 
[English summary]. Scandia, no. 1, 1964. 

GUNNAR FnrpLIZzIUS. Sweden's Exports 1850— 


Articles and Other Books Received 


1960: A Study in Perspective, Econ. and Hist., 
VI, 1963. 

Torun HebLunp-NysTrÓM. The Swedish 
Crisis of the 1850's. Ibid. 

Kristen Aspaas. Kong Oscars Äpning av 
Meräkerbanen i 1882. His. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
2, 1964. 

Mexxin S. Perkins, The Saga of New 
dro [Manitoba]. 4m. Scand. Rev., no. 3, 
1964. 

G. Astrup Horr. Det norske etkammer- 
system [Storting]. Samtiden, no. 5, 1964. 

Jens Arup Ser. Den norske høyesterett 
som politisk organ. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
2, 1964. 

Göran B. NirssoN, Folkval och fyrkval 
1863-1909: Tya róstráttssystem i teori och 
prakük [English summary]. Scandia, no, 1, 
1964. 

V. Sjgovisr. [Review article on several 
studies on Danish foreign policy by Troels 
Fink]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 2, 1963. 
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Bernt ScHirLer. Storstrejkens effektvitet. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1964. 

A. D. Daur. Tragedien blottlegges: Omkring 
den britiske innsats i Norge i 1940. Samtiden, 
no. 6, 1964. 

OLıver WARNER. Mannerheim, Marshall of 
Finland 1867-1951. History Today, July 1964. 

Dokumenter pa nordiske sprog [official 
statements and public documents for 1963]. 
Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., nos. 3-4, 1964. 

Torsten G. Aminorr. Finland 1963. Nord. 
Tids., no. 3, 1964. 

Cur. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1963. 
Ibid., no. 4, 1964. 

BJARNE N@RRETRANDERS. Sovjetunionens 
Norden politik. Internasj. Polit., no. 1, 1964. 


BOOK 


[BeEKKER-NIELSEN, Hans, and OLSEN, 
TrorkıL DamscaarD (eds.).] Bibliography of 
Old  Norse-Icelandic Studies. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard. 1964. Pp. 62. D. kr. 20. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
GERMANY 


Erich Krrrzr. Die Siegelsammlungen in 
den westdeutschen Archiven. Der Archivar, 
May 1964. 

Erich Weise. Die Auswertung von Reichs- 
kammergerichtsakten. Ibid. 

Roserr Forz. Les assemblées d’Etats dans 
les principautés allemandes (fin xin'-début 
xavi” siècles). Schweiz. Beitr. g, Allgemeinen 
Gesch., XX, 1962-63. 

WALTER Grose. Das Archiv des Schwäbi- 
schen Kreises, Zeitsch. f. württembergische 
Landesgesch., no. 2, 1963. 

WALTER CARLÉ, Die Geschichte der altwürt- 
tembergischen Saline zu Sulz am Neckar, die 
Herkunft ihrer Solen und die Salinentechnik. 
Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

OrrosgRT L. Brivtrzınoer. Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Exklave Büsingen [9 pts.]. 
Hegau, no. 2, 1957-00, 1-2, 1963. 

Joser Dietz. Topographie der Stadt Bonn 
vom Mittelalter bis zum Ende der kurfürst- 
lichen Zeit [2 pts]. Bonner Geschichtsbl., 
XVI-XVII, 1962-63. 

Hemz  KaurHoLp. Das Stapelrecht der 
Stadt Itzehoe; Zeissch. d. Gesellschaft f. 
Schleswig-Holstetnische Gesch., LXXXVIII, 
1963. 

Frio MÉrix. Die Sorben an der Universität 
Wittenberg. Wiener Slavistisches Jahrb., IX, 
1962. 

SIEGFRIED FREIHERR VON SCHEURL. Martin 


Luthers Doktoreid. Zeitsch. f. bayerische Kir- 
chengesch., XXXI, 1963. 

Kort ENGELBERT. Die Anfänge der luthe- 
rischen Bewegung in Breslau und Schlesien 
[pt. 4]. Arch. f. schlesische Kirchengesch., 
XXI, 1963. 

Epcar HóscH. Der Geschichtsunterricht an 
den höheren Schulen Deutschlands bis zur 
Einführung eines selbständigen Unterricht- 
faches Geschichte. Internat. Jahrb. j. Ge- 
schichtsunterricht, VIII, 1961-62. 

J. F. G. Gorrens. Die evangelischen Kir- 
chenordnungen Westfalens im Reformations- 
Jahrhundert. Westfälische Zeitsch., CXUI, 1963. 

KarL-HEI¡NZ KırcHHorr. Die Täufer im 
Münsterland. Ibid. 

ADALBERT Gornrz. Die Mennoniten Alt- 
preussens [with a separate bibliography]. 
Kirche im Osten, V-VI, 1962-63. 

Luico Firpo. Der erste deutsche Utopist: 
Kaspar Stiblin. Der Staat, no. 4, 1963. 

RupoLr Brapersrepr. Der Aufstand der 
Greifswalder Handwerker im Jahre 1556. 
Greifswald-Stralsunder Jahrb., II, 1963. 

Gustav ÁDOLF BENRATH. Die Eigenart der 
pfälzischen Reformation und die Vorgeschichte 
des Heidelberger Katechismus. Heidelberger 
Jahrb., VII, 1963. 

Ernst Prrz. Das Registraturwesen des Fúrst- 
bistums Osnabrück im 16., 17. und 18, Jahr- 
hundert. Archiv. Zeitsch., LIX, 1963. 

Franz FLASsKAMP. Jakob Sartorius. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Hamburg und die 
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franzósisch-schwedische Zusammenarbeit im 
3ojahrigen Krieg. Zeitsch. d. Vereins f. Ham- 
burgische Gesch., IL-L, 1964. 

KLEMENS HoNsELMANN. Friedrich von Spee 
und die Drucklegung seiner Mahnschrift gegen 
die  Hexenprozesse. Westfälische Zeitsch., 
CXM, 1963. 

Wir ALrken Bostexe. Bauerlicher Wohl- 
stand in Württemberg am Ende des 16. Jahr- 
ni Jahrb. f. Nationalók. u. Stat., June 
1964. 

Joachim Hememann. Das Lippische Ge- 
richtswesen am Ausgang des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
Lippische Mitteil., XXXI, 1962. 

Id. Das Lippische Wirtschaftsleben und 
Finanzwesen in der zweiten Hälfte des r7. 
Jahrhunderts. Westfälische Forsch., XV, 1962. 

GERHARD Harp. Die Mennoniten und die 
Agrarrevolution: Die Rolle der Wicdertäufer 
in der Agrargeschichte des Westrichs. Saar- 
brücker Hefte, no. 18, 1963. 

ANDREAS Kraus. Der Beitrag der Dilet- 
tanten zur Erschliessung der geschichtlichen 
Welt im 18. Jahrhundert. Römische Quartal- 
schr., no. 1-4, 1962. 

CHRISTOPH Frreprich Menge, Die poli- 
tischen und diplomatischen Beziehungen zwi- 
schen Russland und den Hansestädten im 18. 
und 19. Jahrhundert. Hansische Geschichtsbl., 
LXXXI, 1963. 

GERTRUD SCHRÖDER-LEMBKE, Englische Ein- 
flüsse auf die deutsche Gutswirtschaft im 18. 
Jahrhundert. Zeitsch. f. Agrargesch. u. 
Agrarsoz., no. 1, 1964. 

Kurr Baumann. Die Lebensgeschichte der 
Luise Dorothea Hoffmann aus Saarbrücken 
(1700-1745). Saarbrücker Hefte, no. 15, 1962. 

Hans-Hemrick MULLER. Der agrarische 
Fortschritt und die Bauern in Brandenburg 
vor den Reformen von 1807. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 4, 1964. 

WERNER FIILLEBRAND. Das Gesandten- und 
Agentenwesen des Herzogtums Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel am Ende des alten Reiches 
er UNT Braunschweig. Jahrb., XLIV, 
1963. 

Hans Gung. Die Aufhebung der Feldge- 
meinschaft in den Dörfern Gross- und Klein- 
Dannewerk. Jahrb. f. d. schleswigsche Geest, 
X, 1962. 

Hermann Conran. Religionsbann, Toleranz 
und Parıtät am Ende des alten Reiches. 
Römische Quartalschr., no. 3-4, 1961. 

STEPHANIE REEKERS, Quellen zur sta- 
tistischen Erfassung der industriellen Gewerbe 
Westfalens im ı8. und beginnenden 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Westfälische Forsch., XV, 1962. 

ECKART SCHREMMER. Ágrareinkommen und 
Kapitalbildung im ı9. Jahrhundert in Süd- 
deutschland. Jahrb. f. Nationalök. m. Stat., 
June 1964. 

Ren£ Prévosr. L'Évolution économique vue 
par Hegel. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 1, 1964. 

Wuerm Maurer. Die “Protestantische” 
Kirche in Bayern: Studien zur Geschichte 
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eines kirchenrechtlichen und kirchenpolitischen 
Begriffs, Zeitsch. f. bayerische Kirchengesch., 
XXXII, 1963. 

ManrareD RieDEL. Der Staatsbegriff der 
deutschen Geschichtsschreibung des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts in seinem Verhältnis zur klassisch- 
politischen Philosophie. Der Staat, no. x, 1963. 

Ernst Kiem. Die Hohenheimer Acker- 
gerätefabrik (1819-1904). Zettsch. f. würt- 
tembergische Landesgesch., no. 2, 1963. 

Frreprich Prüser. Hamburg-Bremer Schiff- 
fahrtswettbewerb in der Zeit der grossen Segel- 
schiffahrt und der Dampfer. Zeitsch. d. Vereins 
fj. Hamburgische Gesch, IL-L, 1964. 

Kart Warrer. Rudolf Lohbauer in seinen 
Schweizer und Berliner Jahren 1833 bis 1873. 


Zeitsch. f. württenbergische Landesgesch., 
no. 2, 1961. 
STEPHEN J. Tonsor. The Historical Mor- 


phology of Ernst von Lasaulx, Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, July-Sept. 1964. 

HERBERT GLeisserg. Die Mitwirkung des 
Georg Heinrich von Carlowitz bei der 
Wiedereinführung des Seidenbaues in Sachsen. . 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Univ. Leipzig, 1962, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 2. 

WERNER BLUMENBERG, Zur Geschichte des 
Bundes der Kommunisten: Die Aussagen des 
Peter Gerhardt Röser. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., pt. 1, 1964. 

HELEN P. Lreser. Philosophical Idealism in 
the Historische Zeitschrift 1859-1914. History 
and Theory, no. 3, 1964. 

Christian HELPER. Der “Leutnantston.” 
Arch, f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

Joser Becker. Ein Promemoria Robert von 
Mohis für die badische Regierung zum I. 
Vatikanischen Konzil. Ibid. 

E. BnaxsTED. The Position of the Protestant 
Church in Germany 1871-1933 [a pts]. 
Jour. Religious Hist., Dec. 1963-June 1964. 

Ro.” Mürrzz. Emil Müller 1844-1910. 
Tradition, no. 2, 1963. 

Martin WINCKLER. Zur Entstehung und 
vom Sinn des Bismarckschen Bündnissystems 
[pt. 1]. Welt als Gesch., no. a, 1963. 

Lovis L. Snyper. Political Implications of 
Herbert von Bismarck's Marital Affairs, 1881, 
1892. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1964. 

UrmicH Hess. Louis Viereck und seine 
Münchner Blätter für Arbeiter 1882-1889. 
Dortmunder Beitr. x. Zeit., VI, 1961. 

JONATHAN STEINBERO. The Kaiser's Navy 
and German Society. Past and Present, July 
1964. 

Max MıLer. 70 Jahre landesgeschichtliche 
Forschungsarbeit. Zeitsch. f. württembergische 
Landesgesch., no. 1, 1962. 

René KóNIo et al. Max Weber zum 
Gedächtnis. Kölner Zeitsch. f. Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, special issue no. 7, 1963. 

Ernst Maste. Max Weber. Das Parlament, 
no. 17, 1964. 

Ernst Norte. Max Weber vor dem Fa- 
schismus, Der Staat, no. 1, 1963. 
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Antoni Ruru Scuvetre. Zur historischen 
Ortsbestimmung der Jugendbewegung. Zeitsch. 
f. Politik, no. 2, 1964. 

EarL R. Bzcx. Friedrich Schönemann, Ger- 
man Americanist. Historian, May 1964. 

WERNER GÜNTHER. Die Russisch-orthodoxe 
Kirche in Deutschland am Vorabend des 
Ersten Weltkrieges. Kirche im Osten, VI, 
1963. 

GEORGES CASTELLAN. Histoire de l'Allemagne 
depuis 1914. Rev. htst., Apr.-]une 1964. 

Hemrich Lurz. Zu Erzbergers zweiter 
römischer Reise (Ostern 1915). Römische 
Quartalschr., no. 1-4, 1962. 

Erwin KONNEMANN. Die militarpolitische 
Bedeutung der Einwohnerwehren in den 
Jahren 1918-1920. Zestsch. f. Militärgesch., no. 
I, 1964. 

RicHarp A. ComFort. The Political Role of 
the Free Unions and the Failure of the 
Council Government in Hamburg, November 
1918 to March 1919. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., pt. 1, 1964. 

Percy Ernst Schramm. Der Kapp-Putsch 
in Hamburg [documentation]. Zertsch. d. 
Vereins f. Hamburgische Gesch., YL-L, 1964. 

Ferm HirscH. Stresemann und die deutsche 
Gegenwart. Heidelberger Jahrb., VII, 1963. 

EBERHARD KESSEL. Zur Geschichte und 
Deutung des Nationalsozialismus: Litera- 
turbericht und Stellungnahme. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1963. 

GuENTER Lewy. The German Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy and the Saar Plebiscite 
1935. Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1964. 

BERNHARD Herrmann and Joachim SCHUNKE. 
Eine geheime Denkschrift zur Luftkriegskon- 
zeption Hitler-Deutschlands vom Mai 1933. 
Zeitsch. f. Militärgesch., no. 1, 1964. 

Horst Kürme, Psychologische Kriegsfüh- 
rung des faschistischen deutschen Imperialis- 
mus gegen die Völker der arabischen Länder 
und Indiens. Ibid., no. 2, 1964. 

A, S. Miwaxn, The End of the Blitzkrieg. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1964. 

Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July 1964. July 
20, 1944 [subject of issue]. 

Gewissen gegen Gewalt: Rückblick auf den 
20. Juli 1944 [title of issue]. Das Parlament, 
no. 29, 1964. 

Heınz GÜNTER STEINBERG. Die Bedeutung 
von Landtags- und Bundestagswahlen für die 
regionale Strukturforschung dargestellt am 
Beispiel des Ruhrgebiets. Westfälische Forsch., 
XV, 1962. 

RicHanp S. CromwELL. Rightist Extremism 
M Germany. Western Pol. Quar., June 
1964. 

Erich PETER Neumann. Wiedervereinigung 
in der öffentlichen Meinung. Polit. Meinung, 
Jan. 1964. 

Der Rechtwradikalismus in der Bundes- 
republik im Jahre 1963. Das Parlament, no. 
26, 1964. 

Fritz Hausner. Die Stromversorgung Ber- 
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lins im Jahre 1945. Tradition, no. 3, 1964. 
Kurt Leng. Ernst Bloch und der SED- 
Revisionismus. Moderne Welt, no. x, 1964. 


AUSTRIA 


ExcaLro GARRIGUES. Una diplomacia de la 
razón de Europa: La diplomacia austriaca, 
Rev. estud. polit., May-Aug. 1963. 

FERDINAND TEMPEL. Die Griechenkolonie in 
Wien im Zeitalter Maria Theresias. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Apr. 
1964. 

PauL MecHter. Die Stellung der Eisen- 
bahnen in der österreichischen Geschichte. 
Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., Oct. 1963. 

RupoLr KızLına, Heer und Kriegsmarine 
in den letzten Jahrzehnten vor Ausbruch des 
Ersten Weltkrieges. Ibid., June 1963. 

ALEXANDER Novorny. Die Nationalitáten- 
frage seit 1900. Ibid., Oct. 1963. 

HARTMUT . Die Haltung Óster- 
reich-Ungarns zum Nationalitätenproblem der 
Schweiz im ersten Weltkrieg. Hist. Zeisch., 
June 1964. 

ERIKA WEINZIERL-Fiscrer. Österreichs Ka- 
tholiken und der Nationalsozialismus [2 pts.]. 
dt und Wahrheit, June-July, Aug-Sept. 
1963. 

ALEXANDER Novorny. Ignaz Seipel im 
Spannungsfeld zwischen den Zielen des 
Anschlusses und der Selbständigkeit Öster- 
reichs. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., June 1963. 

Lupwie Jepricka. Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Korneuburger Fides (18. Mai 1930). Ibid. 
Apr. 1963. 

Id. Die österreichischen Bischöfe und die 
an im März 1938. Ibid. June 
1963. 


SWITZERLAND 


Rocer BALLIMER. Les assemblées d'états 
dans l'ancien Évéché de Bále: Des origines A 
1730. Schweiz. Beitr. x. Allgemeinen Gesch., 
XX, 1962-63. 

Fmrrz Grener. Das bischöflich-baslerische 
Bündnis von 1579 mit den sieben katholischen 
Orten. Basler Stadtbuch, 1964. 

Hans Horer. Die Post im alten Bern. 
Berner Jahrb., 1964. 

Hermann Ler. Der thurganische Gerichts- 
stand im 18. Jahrhundert. TAurgauische Beitr. 
3. vaterländischen Gesch., IC, 1962. 

GUNTER Scuurz, Meta Post im Briefwechsel 
mit Lavater (1794-1800). Jahrb. der Wittheit 
zu Bremen, VU, 1963. 

JAKoB WINTELER. Camerarius J. J. Tschudis 
Briefe an Gottlieb Emmanuel von Haller. 
Jahrb. des Hist. Vereins des Kantons Glarus, 
LX, 1963. 

Erich Gruner. Eigentümlichkeiten der 
schweizerischen Parteienstruktur. Polit. Viertel- 
jahresschr., June 1964. 

Wırrasen HarBerLI. Die ersten drei Jahr- 
zehnte des Basler Grütlivereines. Basler Stadt- 
buch, 1964. 
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Anpr& Cukvng. Mgr. Eugene Lachat, 
évêque de Bale. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 1—2, 1964. 

Epuarp ViscHER. Landammann Dr. Joa- 
chim Heers deutsche Gesandtschaft 1867/68. 
Schweiz. Beitr. x. Allgemeinen Gesch., XVII, 
1959. 
1d. Briefe an Bundesprisidenten Dr. Joachim 
Heer 1877. Jahrb. des Hist. Vereins des 
Kanton Glarus, LX, 1963. 


BOOKS 


Craro, Gorvon A. The Politics of the Prus- 
sian Army, 1640-1945. Galaxy Book. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xx, 
538. $2.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1955), AHR, 
LXI (Apr. 1956), 636. 

FLENLEY, RALPH. Modern German History. 
With two additional chapters (xim and xiv) 
covering the War of 1939-45 and the postwar 
years by Ropert SPENCER. New rev. ed.; New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 1964. Pp. xii, 491. $7. 50. 
See rev, of 1st ed. (1953), AHR, LX (Oct. 


1954), 177. 
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Horn, D. B. Frederick the Great and the 
Rise of Prussia. Teach Yourself History Li- 
brary. London: English Universities Press; 
distrib. by Lawrence Verry, Mystic, Conn. 
1964. Pp. vii, 170. $2.50. 

Lernoorrr, Hans Gnar von. Token of a 
Covenant: Diary of an East Prussian Surgeon, 
1945-47. Introd. by Paur Trice. Trans. by 
EvrzaBETH Mayer. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 
1964. Pp. x, 3-328. $5.95. 

Meınecxs, Frieorich. Erlebtes, 1862-1919. 
Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 1964. Pp. 
351. DM 16.50. 

Rorrtcen, Wniam E, The Frankfurter 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1772-1790: An Analysis 
and Evaluation. University of California Pub- 
lications in Modern Philology, Vol. XL, No. 
4. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 343-95. $1.50. 

VoNTOBEL, Witty, and MEYER, LUCIENNE 
(eds.). Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte, 
herausgegeben von der schweizerischen Lan- 
desbibliothek. 1962. Bern: Eidgenössische 
Drucksachen- und Materialzentrale. n.d. Pp. 
viii, 189. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College (Massachusetts) 


ARTICLES 


ÅNNELIESE Mater. Die italienischen Aver- 
roisten des Codex Latinus 6768. Manuscripta, 
July 1964. 

PauL O. KristeLLer. Umanesimo italiano e 
Bisanzio. Lettere ital., Jan-Mar. 1964. 

ANTONIO Corsano. Luigi Pulci e una dis- 
puta fiorentina sull'anima nella seconda metà 
del Quattrocento. Belfagor, May 1964. 

ANNA Morisi. La filologia neotestamentana 
di Lorenzo Valla. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.—Apr. 
196 

os Mortara. Intorno a Pico della Miran- 
dola. Baretti, Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

Franz BABINGER. Lorenzo de’ Medici ¢ la 
corte ottomana. Arch. stor. ital., no. 3, 1963. 

ArnaLno D'Appario. Burocrazia, economia 
e finanze dello Stato Fiorentino alla metà del 
Cinquecento. Ibid. 

Riccagpo Fusmt. Un recente convegno sul 
Rinascimento a cent'anni dalla pubblicazione 
dell'opera del Burckhardt. Bibliotheque d'Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, no. 2, 1963. 

Convegno sulla storia della Repubblica 
Veneta nei secoli xv-ıvı, Bergamo, Sept. 6-8, 
1963 [proceedings]. Bergomum, no. 2, 1964. 

Brian PuLLan. Wage-earners and the Ve- 
netian Economy, 1550-1630. Econ. Hut. 
Rev., Apr. 1964. 

RarPFAELE G. Lonco. La Bolla In Coena 
Domini e le franchigie del clero meridionale 


[pt. 1]. Arch. stor. per la Calabria e la 
Lucania, no. 3-4, 1963. 

Protagora, Feb. 1964. Commemorative issue 
on Galileo Galilei. 

Maurice CARMONA. Aspects du capitalisme 
toscan aux xvi* et xvi” siècles: Les sociétés en 
commandite à Florence et à Lucques. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 1964. 

G. Cozzi. Un’opera storica sconosciuta di 
Paolo Sarpi Critica stor., Jan. 1964. 

José Luis Cano DE Garpoqur. España y 
los estados italianos independientes en 1600. 
Hispania, Oct-Dec. 1963. 

Jos&-GentiL Da Suva. Au xvin? siècle: La 
stratégie du capital florentin. Ann.: Ec., soc., 
civil., May-June 1964. 

RAFFAELE G. Longo. Studi sulla vita econo- 
mica della Basilicata nel xvi secolo (Matera 
nel 1732). Arch. stor. per la Calabria e la 
Lucania, no. 1-2, 1963. 

GIANFRANCO  ToncELLAN. Un tema di 
ricerca: Le accademie agrarie del Settecento. 
Riv. stor. ital., June 1964. 

Fıorenza Fiorentino. Le fonti dell'Istoría 
iid di Pietro Giannone. Belfagor, Jan., July 
1964. 

Caro Narni. Francesco Saverio Salfi nella 
Cisalpina (1796-98). Arch, stor. per la 
Calabria e la Lucania, no. 3-4, 1963. 

GIUSEPPE GALAsso. La legge feudale napole- 
tana del 1799. Riv. stor. stal., June 1964. 

Tommaso Pepio. Condizioni economiche 
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generali, artigianato e manifatture in Basilicata 
attraverso la statistica murattiana del Regno di 
Napoli [pt. 1]. Arch. stor. per la Calabria e 
la Lucania, no. 3-4, 1963. 

Franco VarsEeccHi. Il Settecento e il Ri- 
sorgimento. Cultura e scuola, June-Aug. 1963. 

Grorcio Spri. Protestantesimo e Demo- 
crazia in Toscana dalla Massoneria alla 
Giovine Italia. Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 
1963. 

CanLo FRANCOVICH. Le Società segrete in 
Vivam dalla Massoneria alla Giovine Italia. 
Ibid. 

GIOVANNI ZARRILLI. Il Molise agli inizi del 
Risorgimento. Samnium, July-Dec. 1963. 

FERDINAND Borer. Gaetano Cobianchi, ré- 
fugié italien à Paris (1821-30). Risorgimento, 
June 1964, 

P. C. Masini. Un carteggio inedito Buonar- 
roti-De Meester (1825-28). Critica stor., Jan. 
1964. 

Mario  Naoanr Il carteggio Tadini-De 
Meester (1827-48). Boll. stor. per la provincia 
di Novara, July-Dec. 1963. 

Franco DELLA Perura. Il pensiero sociale 
di Mazzini. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1964. 

Apo Romano. Un articolo di Carlo Pisa- 
cane sulla rivoluzione italiana. Riv. stor. so- 
cialismo, no. 21, 1964. 

EMILIO ONDET. Il clero mantovano e 1 
processi politici dell'Austria. Rass. stor. Ri- 
sorgimento, Apr.-June 1964. 

Nicoverra CAVALLETTI. Un prete riforma- 
tore e patriota: Giovanni a Prato [1812-83]. 
Humanitas, Apr. 1964. 

Giacomo Martini, S.J. Sguardi al clero 
italiano ed alla sua azione pastorale verso la 
metà dell'ottocento. Ibid. 

ARNALDO D’Appario. Le "Consulte" del- 
l’Archivio storico italiano (1841-45). Arch. 
stor. ital., no. 4, 1963. 

Ernesto Sestan. Gian Pietro Viesseux. Ibid. 

Renato Giusti. Sentimenti liberali e ori- 
entamento moderato prima del 1848. Arch. 
veneto, LXXI, 1963. 

Luigi Lorri. Il veto di Leopoldo H alla 
legge sulla Costituente (documenti inediti). 
Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1963. 

Howazp R. Mannano. Viaggiatori americani 
a Roma. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.-June 
1964. 

Ermanno SARTORIS. Il Generale Cesare 
Magnai Ricotti. Boll, stor. per la provincia 
di Novara, July-Dec. 1963. 

G. Dx Rosa. La Civiltà Cattolica da Roma 
a Firenze. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Nov. 1963. 

Renato CowPosra. Fermenti sociali nel 
clero minore siciliano prima dell’unificazione. 
Studi storici, Apr.-June 1964. 

L. M. Persons. Lettere familiari di uno det 
Mille [Giuseppe Cesare Abba]. Osservatore 
polit. lett., Mar. 1964. 

ANTHONY P. CAMPANELLA. La difesa di 
Palermo nel 1860 nelle memorie di Heinrich 
Wieland. Risorgimento, Feb. 1964. 
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Lurar Monpint. Ancora sulla difesa di 
Palermo nel 1860, Ibid., June 1964. 

- Howarp R. Manzano. Volontari d'Italia per 
l'esercito di Lincoln. Ponte, Dec. 1963. 

ERNESTO Sestan. Piero Cironi e la Demo- 
crazia toscana del suo tempo. Rass. stor. 
toscana, July-Dec. 1963. 

ANGELO FiLiPUZZI. L'Austria di fronte al- 
l'unificazione dell’Italia (dal 1859 al riconosci- 
mento ufficiale del Regno). Anti dell’ Accad. di 
Sci., Lett. e Arti di Udine, ser. VII, IIl, 1963. 

Renato Composro. Democratici e Società 
operaie sulla via di Aspromonte. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Apr.-June 1964. 

M. BzrioNoLtt. Diario di Enrico Cairoli, 
prigioniero dopo Aspromonte. Risorgimento, 
Oct. 1963. 

L. ErpA Funaro. I democratici italiani e la 
rivoluzione polacca del gennaio 1863. Belfagor, 
Jan. 1964. 

Ernesto RAGIONIERI. Fine del “Risorgi- 
mento"? Alcune considerazioni sul centenario 
dell'unità d'Italia, Studi storici, Jan.-Mar. 
1964. 

R. Romeo. Il significato storico della tra- 
dizione risorgimentale. Elsinore, Jan. 1964. 

GiaNNI Sorri. La Destra storica dopo 
l'unità. Mulino, Mar. 1964. 

Luter nz Rosa. La classe dirigente meridi- 
onale alla dimane dell'unità. Realtà del Mez- 
zogiorno, May 1964. 

SERGIO CAMERANI. Le dimissioni del primo 
ministero Ricasoli. Rass. stor. toscana, July- 
Dec. 1963. 

John D. De Martini. The Triple Alliance 
and Italy in International Relations 1881- 
1915: A Machiavellian Interpretation. Italian 
Quar., Summer 1963. 

ERNESTO RAGIONIERI. Mazzinianesimo, Gari- 
baldinismo e origini del Socialismo in Tos- 
cana. Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1963. 

GIULIANO Procaccr. Geografia e struttura 
del movimento contadino della Valle padana 
nel suo periodo formativo (1901-06). Studi 
storici, Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Gumo OLDRINI. La genesi dello hegelismo 
napoletano. Beljagor, July 1964. 

RENATO SERRA, Lettere del tempo della 
Voce—Con una notizia di Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini. Nuova ant., May, June 1964. 

V. Verrox. Scritti vociani: Papini, Prez- 
mi: Soffüci. Cultura e scuola, June-Aug. 
1963. 

S. Onurrso, U radicalismo di F. S. Nitti. 
Critica stor., Jan. 1964. 

CESARE MAGNI, Congettura sui precedenti 
della metafora giolittiena delle “parallele.” 
Risorgimento, Oct. 1963. 

M. Dzrrg Panse, I problema dell'intervento 
italiano nella prima guerra mondiale. Ponte, 
Jan. 1964. 

G. B. Grront. Un mancato ministero Gio- 
liti-Salandra sul finire del 1916 e la politica 
interna di V. E. Orlando (Dal diario di An- 
tonio Salandra). Risorgimento, Oct. 1963. 
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Id. Dal ministero Orlando al ministero 
Nitti. Il diario di Salandra del giugno 1919 
e del gennaio 1920. Ibid., June 1964. 

ALFRED Rosmer. Il socialismo italiano ai 
et di Zimmerwald. Tempo presenze, June 
1904. 

E. Cerquerri. L'atteggiamento della sinistra 
italiana verso la previdenza sociale prima del 
fascismo. Riv. internas. di sci. econ. e com- 
mercialt, Jan. 1964. 

R. MoriNELLI. Per una storia del nazion- 
alismo italiano. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, July- 
Sept. 1963. 

Giorcio Rumr. Il “fascismo delle origini" 
e i problemi di politica estera. Movimento di 
liberazione in Italia, Apr.-June 1964. 

Luıcı BARZINI. Benito Mussolini. Encounter, 
July 1964. 

R Barzanti. Note sulla formazione del 
gruppo dirigente del Partito Comunista d'Italia 
negli anni 1923-24. Critica stor., Nov. 1963. 

Szrcio BoLocNA. Il movimento socialista 
dal 1934 al 1939. Movimento di liberazione 
in Italia, Jan-Mar. 1964. 

A. Bonsanti. La cultura degli anni trenta: 
dai Littoriali all'antifascismo. Segnacolo, Nov.— 
Dec. 1963. 

L. G. Montenovo. Il PCI e il patto russo- 
tedesco del 1939. Corrispondenza socialista, 
Jan. 1964. 

ALBERTO ÁQUARONE. La Milizia volontaria 
nello stato fascista, Cultura, May 1964. 

Prerro Seccmia. Movimento operaio e lotta 
di classe alla Fiat nel periodo della Resistenza. 
Riv. stor. socialismo, no. 21, 1964. 

Massimo LEGNANT. Documenti sull'opera di 
governo del C.L.N.AL: la nomina di com- 
missari. Movimento di liberazione in Italia, 
Jan.—Mar. 1964. 

GERARDO CHIAROMONTE. Áppunti sulla for- 
mazione del P.C.I. nel Mezzogiorno dopo il 
1943. Cronache meridionali, Jan. 1964. 

VeLio Spano. I Comunisti e il Congresso 
di Bari del 1944. Ibid., Apr. 1964. 

Documenti del P.C.I. sulla battaglia meri- 
dionalistica dal 1946 al 1961. Ibid., Jan. 1964. 

Mondo Economico, Jan. 1964. Special issue 
dealing with Italian developments in popula- 
tion, technology, and economy during the 
past fifty years. 

Rosario VILLARI, Libéralisme et déséquilibre 
économique italien. Ann.: Éc., soc. civil. 
May-June 1964. 

Prero Treves. Corrado Barbagallo [pt x]. 
Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1964. 

Bianca Ceva. Benedetto Croce e Panti- 
fascismo. Movimento di liberazione in Italia, 
Apr.-June 1964. 

RAFFAELE PFRANCHINL Croce i il confor- 
mismo. Elsinore, Jan. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


S. Onorio. Croce politico. Rass. di polit. e 
di stor., Nov. 1963. 

V. SANTOLI. Cesare De Lollis storico. Nuova 
ant., Jan. 1964. 

Gumo Macera. L'epistolario di A. Omodeo 
[pts. 2, 3]. Realtà del Mezzogiorno, Jan.-Feb,, 
Mar. 1964. 
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Giacomo AnpAMI. Tre monografie su Gari- 
a Boll. della Domus Maxxiniana, no. 1, 
1963. 

Luis1 AmBROSOLI. Recenti interpretazioni 
del movimento cattolico. Belfagor, Mar. 1964. 

C. Carıstıa. Rassegna di studi giannoniani. 
Rass. stor. Risorgimento, July-Sept. 1963. 

F. CarALANO. Gabriele D'Annunzio davanti 
al fascismo. Quaderni dannunziani, no. a6— 
27, 1963. 

Francesco De Aroysıo. Gli stud! italiani 
sul Croce nel dopoguerra. Cultura e scuola, 
June-Aug. 1963. 

Atpo De MADDALENA. I mondo rurale 
italiano nel Cinque e nel Seicento (Rassegna 
di studi recenti). Riv. stor. ital., June 1964. 

Vincent ILarDI. Quattrocento Politics in 
the Treccani Storia di Milano. Bibliothèque 
d'Humanirme et Renaissance, no. I, 1964. 

GUGLIELMO MaAccHI, Appunti per una 
Bibliografa Mazziniana [bibliography of 
books and articles on Mazzini published in 
Italy and abroad appears in cach issue]. Boll. 
d. Domus mazziniana. 

Gomo Maczna. Gli "Scriti politici" di 
Guido de Ruggiero (1912-26). Realtà del 
Mezzogiorno, Ápr. 1964. 

ANGELO ManTINI, S.J. Recenti studi sulla 
no me romana. Civiltà cattolica, Feb. 1, 
1964. 

R. Moscati. La tradizione del Risorgimento 
e = presente realtà italiana. Elsinore, Dec. 
1963. 

Tommaso Pzpro. Gli studi sulla Basilicata 
(1960-62). Arch, stor. per la Calabria e la 
Lucania, no. 1-2, 1963. 

GERHARD Rirrer. L'importanza storica del 
Cinquecento. Cultura moderna, Feb. 1964. 

Guipo STELLA. 25 luglio: crollo di un 
regime. Humanitas, May 1964. 

P. Vırıanı. Iluminismo e riforme del 
Settecento napoletano. Critica stor., Jan. 1964. 

Id. La storia del regno di Napoli. Cultura 
e scuola, Mar.-May 1963. 


BOOK 


Nacer A. M. Theatre Festivals of the 
Medici, 1539-1637. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xx, 190, 136 
plates. $15.00. 
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Eastern Europe* 


Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


Francis DvorNix. The Significance of the 
Missions of Cyril and Methodius. Slavic Rev., 
June 196 

Inor $zvérwxo. Three Paradoxes of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian Mission, Ibid. 

M. Puzasxi. Secret Czech-German Negotia- 
tions for a Non-Aggression Pact, 1936-1937. 
Przeglgd Zachodni, Mar—Apr. 1964. 

A. N. E. D, Scttorietp. An English Version 
of Some Events in Bohemia during 1434. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., June 1964. 

A. I. Nenorezov. The Historiography of 
the Anti-Fascist Liberation Movement in 
Czechoslovakia. Voprosy ist., Aug. 1964. 

V. S. Parsapanova. The Victory of Popular 
Rule in Poland. Ibid., July 1964. 

OTAKAR ODLOZILIK. Prague and Cracow 
Scholars in the Fifteenth Century. Polish Rev., 
Spring 1964. 

Prrer Brock. The Struggle for Academic 
Freedom at the University of Cracow in the 
Early 1820's. Ibid. 

WANDA SrAcHiEWICZ. The Jagellonian Uni- 
versity [a historical sketch]. Ibid. 

Jan Borxowsxr. L'activité du Parti popu- 
laire polonais au cours des années 1945-1947. 
Ceskoslovensky Casopis Hist., no. 3, 1964. 

K. M. PospreszELsK1. Nazi Terror in Poland 
1939-1945. Polish Western Aff., no. 1, 1964. 

SrEFAN KIENEWICZ. Le centenaire de l'in- 
surrection polonaise de 1863. Rev. hist., Apr. — 
June 1964. 

V. SÁNpon. Die Entfaltung der Grossmühl- 
enindustrie in Budapest nach dem Ausgleich 
i. J. 1867. Acta Historica (Budapest), no. 
3-4, 1964. 

Gy. Rinxı. The Socialist Reorganization of 
the National Economy and the Five-Month 
Plan (1948). Ibid. 

A. SixLós. Contributions à l'historiographie 
des révolutions hongroises de 1918-1919. 
Ibid. 

Gróroy RÁnxi. Problems of the Develop- 
ment of Hungarian Industry. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., June 1964. 


E. Grorocescu. De l'activité antifasciste du 
"Groupe des Avocats. Democrates” (1935- 
1937). Studti revistä de íst., no. 6, 1963. 

Sr. STEFANESCU. La conception et la 
méthode historique de Dimitre Onciul (1856- 
1923). Ibid. 

N. I. Lesepev. The Rumanian Communist 
Party— The Organizer of the Anti-Fascist 
Struggle and the Victorious Armed Uprising 
of August 23, 1944. Voprosy ist., July 1964. 

DEMETRIUS DvorcHeNKo-Mankov. Russia 
and the First Accredited Diplomat in the 
Danubian Principalities, 1779-1808, Slavic 
and East European Stud., pts. 3-4, 1963. 

E. D. Tappe. A Bible Society Agent in the 
Rumanian Principalities. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., June 1964. 

Z. AVRAMOVSKI. Question de la participa- 
tion yougoslave aux sanctions militaires contre 
l'Itahe pendant l’aggression italienne de 
l'Ethiopie (1935-1936). Jugoslovenski ist. 
časopis, no. 1, 1964. 

V. MeL. Sur quelques questions de la 
politique slovéne vers les années soixante du 
dix-neuviéme siècle. Ibid. 

K. D%ancpazovsxr. Nouvelles contributions 
4 l'histoire des rapports culturels et politiques 
des peuples macédonien et serbe au dix- 
neuvième siècle. 75:4. 

S. Wanx. Achrenthal and the Sanjak of 
Novibazar Railway Project: A Reappraisal. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., June 1964. 

Davi» MacKenzıe. Panslavism in Practice: 
Cherniaev in Serbia (1876). Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. 1964. 


BOOK 


STAVRIANOS, L. S. Balkan Federation: A 
History of the Movement toward Balkan 
Unity in Modern Times. Smith College Studies 
in History, Vol. XXVII, Nos. ı-4. Reprint; 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1964. Pp. x, 
338. $9.00. See rev. of ıst ed. (1944), AHR, 
L (Tuly 1945), 798. 


Soviet Union* 


Robert V. Allen, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Books on the History of Wars and of Mili- 
tary Science. Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. 6, 1964. 


Library of Congress 


Documents and Articles on the History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
of the International Communist and Workers 
Movement Published in Journals, Scholarly 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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Transactions, and Collections in April-June, 
1964. Voprosy ist. KPSS, nos. 6-8, 1964. 

E. N. Goronerskm. V. I. Lenin and the 
Creation of Party-Historical Centers. Ibid., 
no. 8, 1964. 

N. Ivanov. On the Fourth Centenary of the 
Printing of the Russian "Apostol" [the first 
book printed in Russia]. Zhurn. Mosk. Patri- 
arkhti, no. 4, 1964. 

A. I, Kopanev and N, E. Nosov. Soviet 
Literature on the History of Russian Feudal- 
ism (Prior to the 19th Century), in 1963. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1964. 

D. LixHacHEV. When Was the “Slovo o 
Polku Igoreve" Written? Voprosy lit., no. 8, 
1964. 

List of Doctora! Dissertations Approved in 
1963. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1964. 

List of Themes of Dissertations Offered for 
the Degree of Candidate of Historical Sciences 
in 1961. Ibid., no. 7, 1964. 

M. K. Mazarov. On the Problem of Termi- 
nology in the Study of Sources for the History 
of the USSR. Trudy Mosk. Gosudarstvennogo 
Ist.-ark hiv. Inst., XVII, 1963. 

E. I. Nemmovsı. Works on the History 
of the Beginnings of Printing from the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. Kniga, issledovaniia i materialy, IX, 
1964. 

V. T. Pasuuro. The Agrarian Question in 
Russia as Seen by Contemporary Bourgeois 
Historiography. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1964. 

I N. Orzca. The History of the In- 
dustrialization of the USSR as Seen in the 
Bourgeois Historiography of England and the 
USA. Vestnik Leningrad. Univ., no. 2, 1964. 

Roman SZPORLUK. Pokrovsky and Russian 
History. Survey, Oct. 1964. 

A. L, Siporov. Some Thoughts about the 
Work and Experience of a Historian. Ist. SSSR, 
no. 3, 1964. 

S. P. Torsrov and T. A. ZupaNxo. Paths 
of Development and Problems of Soviet Eth- 
nography. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1964. 

M, R, Tur'cuiNskn. The Past Reborn (On 
the Hereditary Link between Nazi and Bonn 
Historiography of the Soviet Union). Ist. 
SSSR, no. 3, 1964. 

A. A. Zımm. Concerning the Study of 
Forgeries of Official Documents in the Russian 
State of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Trudy Mosk. Gosudarstvennogo Ist.- 
arkhiv. Inst., XVI, 1963. 


ARTICLES 


O. G. ZHOZHUNADZE. Some Problems of the 
History of the Old Russian State in Connec- 
tion with the Spread of Christianity in Rus- 
sia Trudy Thiltsskogo gos. univ., no. 78, 
1963. 

v. I. Kozzrskn. On the History of the 
Formation of Serfdom in Russia. Voprosy tst., 
no. 6, 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


Id. From the History of the Enserfment of 
the Peasants in Russia at the End of the Six- 
teenth and Beginning of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (The Application of the Decrees of 1601— 
1602). Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1964. 

N. I. Pavıenko. The Idea of Absolutism in 
Legislation of the Eighteenth Century. Ab- 
solutizm v Rossii (xvu-xvn v.), 1964 [Fest- 
schrift for B. B. Kafengauz]. 

A. McConNeLL. The Empress and Her 
Protégé: Catherine II and Radishchev. Jour. 
Mod. Hıst., Mar. 1964. 

Id. 'The Origin of the Russian Intelligentsia. 
Slavic and East European Jour., Spring 1964. 

V. M. Kasuzan. Demographic Statistics of 
Russia in the Eighteenth and First Half of 
the Nineteenth Century, Trudy Mosk. 
Gosudarstvennogo Ist-arkhiv. Inst, XVII, 
1963. 

B. N. Komissarov. Concerning Russia's Re- 
lationship to the Hispanic American War for 
Liberation (Based on Materials from the 
Archives of V. M. Miroshevskü). Vestnik 
Leningrad. Univ., no. 2, 1964. 

A. KrıeseL. Le dossier de Trotski à la 
préfecture de police de Paris. Cahiers du 
monde russe et soviétique, July-Sept. 1963. 

A. Ascher. The Coming Storm; The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Embassy on Russia's Internal 
Crisis, 1902-1906. Survey, Oct. 1964. 

Rozert M. Srusser. The Forged Bolshevik 
Signature; A Problem in Soviet Historiogra- 
phy. Slavic Rev., June 1964. 

GEORGE L, Yaney. The Concept of the 
Stolypin Land Reform. Ibid. 

L Bor'seaxov. The Russian Intelligence 
Services in the First World War. Voenno-ist. 
shurnal, no. 5, 1964. 

E. S. Osıpova. The Church and the Pro- 
en Government. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 
1964. 

V. Z. Drosızkev. The Socialist Nationaliza- 
tion of Industry in the USSR (According to 
m from the Industrial Census of 1918). 
Ibid. 

V. A. KaurALrvicH,. On the History of the 
Formation of the Belorussian SSR. lbid., no. 
7, 1964. 

I. A. PoLiaxov. Stimulus, Guide, Tempo 
(Some Problems of the New Economic 


. Policy). Ibid, 


R. Schresinger. A Note on the Context of 
a Soviet Planning, Soviet Stud., July 
1964. 

O. I. SHKARATAN. The Material Well-being 
of the Working Class of the USSR in the 
Period of Transition from Capitalism to So- 
cialism (Based on Data from Leningrad). 
Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1964. 

G. von RaucH. Stalin und die Machter- 
greifung Hitlers. dus Politik und Zeitgesch., 
Mar. 1964. 

G. Luxacs, Stalin ist noch nicht tot. Forum 
(Vienna), Sept. 1963. 

G. I. Surrarev. The Restoration and De- 
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velopment of the Leninist Principle of Collec- 
tive Party Leadership, 1953-1963. Voprosy 
ist. KPSS, no. 7, 1964. 


BOOKS 
Grey, lan. Ivan NI and the Unification of 
Russia. Teach Yourself History Library. Lon- 
don: English Universities Press; distrib. by 
Lawrence Verry, Mystic, Conn. 1964. Pp. ix, 
177. $2.50. 
KonovaLov, S. and Simmons, J. S. G. 
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(eds). Oxford Slavonic Papers. Vol. XI, 
1964. Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press, Oxford 
University Press, 1964. Pp. 150. 215. 

Miriuxov, P. N. Ocherki po istorii russkoi 
kid’tury [Outlines of the History of Russian 
Culture]. Vol. I, Pt. 2. The Hague: Mouton 
& Co. 1964. Pp. 233. 

TSCHEBOTARIOFF, GrEgoRY P. Russia, My 
Native Land: AU. S. Engineer Reminisces and 
Looks at the Present. New York: McGraw- 
Hill 1964. Pp. xxvi, 384. $6.95. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


ARTICLES 


P. I. Perrov. Source Material on the Struc- 
ture of Ismail the First’s Army [in Russian]. 
Narody Azii i Afriki, no. 3, 1964. 

Aur HusarN-zApEH. Materials on the Ter- 
minology of Historic Sources: The Bahre In- 
ju in the ı8th-ıgth Century [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 
Yu. N. RozaLrrev. More on the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Turkey [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

V. P. MurarcHIYEVA and Sr. A. DIMITROV. 
Some Remarks on a New General Course in 
Ottoman History [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Reza ARASTEH. The Struggle for Equality 
in Iran. Middle East Jour., Spring 1964. 

D. M. Duntor. Al-Härith b. Sa'id al- 
Kadhdhäb, A Claimant to Prophecy in the 
Caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik. Stud. in Islam, 
Jan. 1964. 

Rosert MANTRAN. L'évolution des relations 
entre la Tunisie et l'Empire Ottoman du xvi* 
au xx’ siècle. Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 26-27, 
1959. 

s RAYMOND. Tunisiens et Maghrébiens 
au Caire du xvi? siècle. Ibid. 

V. L. Voronina. History of Fortification of 
Central Asia [in Russian]. Sov. Arkheologiya, 
no. 2, 1964. 

M. S. Ivanov. Agrarian Reform in Iran [in 
Russian], Sov. Ethnografiya, no. 3, 1964. 

J. B. Kerry. The British Position in the 
Persian Gulf. World Today, June 1964. 


T. Harasi-Kuw. Sixteenth-Century Turkish 
Settlements in Southern Hungary. Belleten, 
Jan. 1964. 

F.-W. Femwau. Dix siècles de rapports 
gréco-turcs. Orient, no. 1, 1964. 

Pierre Ronnor. Les élections municipales 
libanaises. Ibid. 

MarceL CoLomBE. Le probléme de l“entité 
oo dans les relations interarabes. 

M. R. Arunova. From the History of the 
Afghan's Struggle for Independence and For- 
mation of the Afghan Government in the 
First Half of the 18th Century [in Russian]. 
ipis Soobshch. Inst. Narodov Agii, no. 73, 
1963. 

A. M. Murverev. From the History of 
Iranian Revolutionary Organizations in Cen- 
tral Asia at the Beginning of the 20th 
Century [in Russian]. 15:4. 

F. S. Smasanov. Legal Bases of Agrarian 
Relations in Turkey during the Period of the 
Tanzimat [in Russian]. Ibid. 

AvnAHAM N, PoLak. The Kurdish Problem. 
New Outlook, Jan. 1964. 

Nism Reywan. The Fathers of Egyptian 
Nationalism. 1b1d., June 1964. 


BOOK 


Wier, Gaston. Cairo: City of Art and Com- 
merce. Trans. by Seymour Ferer. The Cen- 
ters of Civilization Ser. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 170. $2.75. 


Africa 


David E. Gardinier, Bowling Green State University 


ARTICLES 


Hewar MancHar. Le Conflit frontalier 
algéro-marocain. Rev. jur. ef pol., Jan. 1964. 
RoszaT I Rorserc. The Federation Move- 


ment in British East and Central Africa, 
1859-1953. Jour. Commonwealth Stud., May 
1964. 

G. Tomer. Le Parti de la Convention du 
Peuple du Ghana. Penant, Apr. 1964. 
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MicuagL Crowper. Indirect Rule—French 
and British Style. Africa, July 1964. 

Lynpon Harris. The Arabs and Swahili 
Culture. Ibid. 

A. A. CasrAGNO. The Somali-Kenyan Con- 
troversy: Implications for the Future. Jour. 
Mod. African Stud., July 1964. 

Cram. EmrLich. Some Aspects of Economic 
Policy in Tanganyika, 1945-1960. Ibid. 

MrsriN WoLbe Mariam. The Background 
= the Ethic-Somalian Boundary Dispute. 
lbid. 

J. E. Spence. British Policy Towards the 
High Commission Territories. Ibid. 

J. Desmonp CLARx. The Prehistoric Origins 
EE Culture. Jour. African Hist., no. 2, 
1964. 

Pour D. Curtin and Jan  VANSINA. 
Sources of the Nineteenth-Century Atlantic 
Slave Trade. Ibid, 


Oiher Recent Publications 


PauL ELLINGWORTE. Christianity and Poli- 
tics in Dahomey, 1843-1867. Ibid. 

Dovatas JogNsoN. Algeria: Some Problems 
of Modern History. Ibid. 

Rozert I. Rorserc. Plymouth Brethren 


and the Occupation of Katanga, 1886-1907. 


Ibid. 
Sven RUBENSON. The Protectorate Para- 


graph of the Wichalé Treaty [Uccialli Treaty, 
1889]. Ibid 


BOOKS 

Gusman, Boris, Out in the Mid-Day Sun. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 2 $5 00. 

Nzwauny, C. W. The West African Com- 
monwealth, Duke l University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, Publication No. 22. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 
1964. Pp. xiv, 106. $3.75. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


Howarp L. Boorman. Tung Pi-wu: A 
Political Profile. China Quar., July-Sept. 1964. 


ALVIN D. Coox. Zeal, Levity and Holy 
War [Japan against China]. Orient/West, 
May-June 1964. 


Joun B. Cornett. Dozoku: An Example of 
Evolution and Transition in Japanese Village 
Society. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), July 1964. 

R. P. Dorz. Education in Japan's Growth. 
Pacific Aff., Spring 1964. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER. China's Nineteenth 
Century Industrialization: The Case of the 
Hanyehping Coal and Iron Company, Ltd. 
Univ. of Michigan Center for Chinese Stud., 
reprint no. 5, 1963. 

H. Fuyıkı. Daimyo in the Toyotomi Pe- 
rid [in Japanese]. Pekishigaku Kenkyu, Apr. 
1964. 

MICHAEL Gasster. Some Recent Books on 
the Rise of Chinese Communism. Slavic Rev., 
June 1964. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1963 [in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, May 1964. 

S. Imar et al. The Historical Significances 
of the Pacific War [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyu, June 1964. 

I Inana. The Shih-T’ung—A Tang His- 
torian’s Theory of Historiography [in Japa- 
nese]. Tóyóshi Kenkyu, Oct. 1963. 

S. Isan. A Study of Landholding in the 
Edo Era (pts. 2-4) [in Japanese]. Kokka 
Gakkat Zasshi, May, June, July 1964. 

Masayosm Joyrma. The Financial Condition 
of the Saga Clan during the Latter Kansci 


Period [in Japanese]. Shakat Keizai Shigaku, 
nO. 4—5, 1964. 

Reıyı Kınosaıta. Formation and Expansion 
of the Hyakushö-kabu during the Latter 
Tokugawa Era [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

T. Kusumara el al. Korea and “the Greater 
East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere” [in Japan- 
ese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyä, June 1964. 

Gar LzpvAnp. The Mongol Campaigns in 
Korea and the Dating of the Secret History of 
the Mongols. Central Astatic Jour., Mar. 1964. 

Josz?H R. Levenson et al. Chinese Studies 
and the Disciplines (Symposium). Jour. Asian 
Stud., Aug. 1964. 

WiLLiAM W. Lockwoop. Adam Smith and 
Asia. Ibid., May 1964. 

J. Lusr. The Su-Pao Case: An Episode in 
the Early Chinese Nationalist Movement. 
Bul. School Oriental and African Stud., 
Univ. of London, pt. 2, 1964. 

WırLıam H. McCuLLoucGH. Shókyüki: An 
Account of the Shókyü War of 1221 (pt. 1). 
Monumenta Nipponica, nos. 1-2, 1964. 

M. Maruyama et al. Japanese Intellectuals: 
Their Thought [7 articles]. Jour. Soc. and 
Polit. Ideas in Japan, Apr. 1964. 

M. Marsuba. Intellectuals of the Meiji Pe- 
riod, Ibid. 

Ramon HL Myers and ADRIENNE CHINO, 
Agricultural Development in Taiwan under 


Japanese Colonial Rule. Jour. Asian Stud., 


Aug. 1964. 

M. Nacar. The Development of Intellectuals 
in the Meiji and Taisho Period. Jowr. Soc. 
and Polit. Ideas in Japan, Apr. 1964. 

T. Óxuzo, The Prime Minister's Office's Plan 
to Establish a Japanese National Archives: His- 
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tory and Recent Developments [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Apr. 1964. 

H. OsursucHi. One Aspect of the Relation 
between the Ch’ing Dynasty and Korea—In 
Connection with Chu-li, a Medicine [in Japa- 
nese]. Tohogaku, Feb. 1964. 

Tse-cuou Pena. Japanese Embassies to 
Korea in Early Meiji [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

Gino ProvesANA. Men and Social Ideas of 
the Early Taisho Period. Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, nos. 1-2, 1964. 

AiNsIN Griongo (HENRY) Pu Yi. Autobiog- 
raphy of the Last Emperor of China (pts, 1 
and 2). Eastern Horizons, July, Aug. 1964. 

S. Saro. Rice-raising Área, Economic Char- 
acter and the Restoration [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkys, June 1964. 

Jonannes Srgwzs. Hermann Roesler's Com- 
mentaries on the Meiji Constitution (pt. 2). 
Monumenta Nipponica, nos. I-2, 1964. 

T. Taxar. The Rebellion of 842 in Japan 
de Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkya, Mar. 
1964. 

E. Tamura. A Study of the System of 
Buddhist Government Priests in Ancient Japan 
[in Japanese]. Shrin, Jan. 1964. 

AKA Tani. Chieu-Sheng in the Ming 
Period: A Method of Appointment of Gov- 
ernment Officials (pt 1) [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Apr. 1964. 

Hoch D. WALKER. Korea and the Chinese 
Imperium. Orient/West, Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

C. Martin Wirsun ef al. Chinese Military 
Affairs [9 articles], China Quar. Apr.- 
June 1964. 
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Kozo YAMAMURA. Zaibatsu, Prewar and 
Zaibatsu, Postwar. Jour. Asian Stud., Aug. 
1964. 

Pino-Kuen Yu. A Note on Historical Peri- 
odicals of Twentieth-Century China. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


BLANCHARD, CARROLL H., Je. Korean War 
Bibliography and Maps of Korea. [Albany, 
N. Y.:] Korean Conflict Research Foundation. 
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COHEN, ÁnTHUR A. The Communism of 
Mao Tse-tung. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1964. Pp. 210. $5.00. 

Dawson, Rarmonp (ed.). The Legacy of 
China. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1964. Pp. xix, 392. $7.00. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr. The Chi- 
nese: Their History and Culture. Two vols. 
in one. 4th rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan. 
1964. Pp. xii, 714. $12.50. See rev. of ıst ed. 
(1934), AHR, XXXIX (July 1934), 709. 

Lr; Cnuuw-Jo. Controversies in Modern 
Chinese Intellectual History: An Analytic Bib- 
liography of Periodical Articles, Mainly of the 
May Fourth and Post-May Fourth Era. Har- 
vard East Asian Monographs, No. 15. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asia Research Center, 
Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. vil, 207. 

WaLL, RacheL F., Japan's Century: An In- 
terpretation of Japanese History since the 
Eighteen-fifties. General Ser., No. 56. London: 
Historical Association. 1964. Pp. 48. 35.6d. 
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FREELAND Assotr. Islam in India before 
Shäh Waliullah. Stud. in Islam, Jan. 1964. 

S. ARASARATNAM. Vimala Dharma Surya H 
(1687-1707) and His Relations with the 
Dutch. Ceylon Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., 
Jan.-]une 1963. 

J. S. Barns. Political Ideas of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci., July-Sept. 1963. 

Davio H. Bavrzy. Violent Public Protest in 
India: 1900-1960. Ibid., Oct-Dec. 1963. 

B. Bonp. Amritsar, 1919. History Today, 
Oct. 1963. 

S. MoinuL Hag. Saiyid Ahmad Allah Shah's 
Role as One of the Leading Organizers of the 
Revolution of 1857. Stud. in Islam, Jan. 1964. 

B. B. Jena. Organisation of the Government 
BODEN Indian Jour. Pol. Sct., Apr.-June 
1963. 

S. G. Kasurkan, The Political Thought of 
Samarth Ramdas Swami. lbid. 


T. Kemp. Leaders and Classes in the Indian 
National Congress, 1918-1939. Sci. and So- 
ciety, Winter 1964. 

Roserr L. Rarxes. The End of the Ancient 
Cities of the Indus. dm. Anthropologist, Apr. 
1964. 

S. RAJARATNAM. The Growth of Plantation 
Agriculture in Ceylon, 1886-1931. Ceylon 
Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., Jan.-June 1961. 

T. Rawjgir Ruseru. Educational Work of 
Christian Missionary Societies in Ceylon dur- 
ing the Early Years of British Rule: II. The 
Baptist Missionary Society. Ibid. 

Id. Educational Work of Christian Mission- 
ary Societies in Ceylon during the Early 
Years of British Rule: IV. The American 
Missionary Society. Ibid., Jan.-June 1963. 

Susanna Hozber RuporpH. The Princely 
States of Rajputana: Ethic, Authority & Struc- 
ture. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

BENJAMIN N. ScHoENFRLD. Nepal's Consti- 
tution: Model 1962. Ibid., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

AsuL Faz Usmant. Political Ideas of 
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d Abul Faz] Allami. lbid. July-Sept. 
1963. 

VISHWANATH Prasap VARMA. Buddha’s Solu- 
tion for the Problem of Caste Tensions. Ibid. 


R. L. VansuNzv. Government-Business Re- 
lations in India. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1964. 
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J. W. Howarp. Frank Murphy and the 
Philippine Commonwealth, Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 1964. 


BOOKS 


BHATTACHARYA, Suxomar. Indian History 
Congress, Twenty-fifth Session. Presidential 
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Address: Section III, Modern Period. [Poona: 
the Congress. 1964.] Pp. 14. 

Grant, Bruce. Indonesia. [Parkville:] Mel- 
bourne University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 190. 
$5.50. » 

Somers, Mary F. Peranakan Chinese Politics 
in Indonesia. Interim Reports Ser. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast 
Asia Program, Department of Asian Studies, 
Cornell University. 1964. Pp. vi, 56, $2.00. 

Supomo, R. The Provisional Constitution of 
the Republic of Indonesia: With Annotations 
and Explanations on Each Article. Trans. by 
GanrH N. Jowzs. Translation Ser. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast 
Asia Program, Department of Asian Studies, 
Cornell University. 1964. Pp. 98. $2.00. 
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Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Joun D. Hicks. The Personal Factor in the 
Writing of History. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
July 1964. 

WARREN I, Susman. History and the Ameri- 
can Intellectual: Uses of a Usable Past. Am. 
Osar., Summer, suppl., 1964. 

NeLson M. Briakz. How to Learn History 
from Sinclair Lewis and Other Uncommon 
Sources, Stetson Univ. Bull., July 1964. 

Howarp H. PrckHaM, Bibliography and 
the Collecting of Historical Material. Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. Am., 2d quar., 1964. 

James J. Hestin. Historical Research and 
Bibliography. Ibid. 

Feux REICHMAnN. Historical Research and 
Library Science. Lib. Trends, July 1964. 

Kemp R. Nrver. From Film to Paper to 
Film: The Story of the Library of Congress 
Paper-Print Conversion Program. Quar. Jour. 
Lib. Cong., Oct. 1964. 

Scholar and Screen: Notes on the Motion 
dogs Collection of the Library of Congress. 
Ibid, 

Paul. L. Simon, The Appointing Powers of 
the President. Cithara, Nov. 1963. 

Epwin H. ZevoeL. The Teaching of German 
in the United States from Colonial Times to 
the Present. German Quar., Sept. 1964. 

Marion D, pe B. Kınson. Towards Freedom: 
An Analysis of Slave Revolts in the United 
States. Phylon, Summer 1964. 

Peter Brock. Colonel [George] Washing- 
ton and the Quaker Conscientious Objectors 
[1756]. Quaker Hist., Spring 1964. 

Jack M. Sosm. Imperial Regulation of 
Colonial Paper Money, 1764-1773. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1964. 


ALBERT T. KLYBERO, The Armed Loyalists 
as Seen by American Historians. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 1964. 

WALLACE Brown. Negroes and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. History Today, Aug. 1964. 

MAURER Maurer. Military Justice under 
General Washington. Mil. Af., Spring 1964. 

W. H. Moomaw. The Denouement of Gen- 
eral Howe's Campaign of 1777. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July 1964. 

Craunpe A. Lopez. Benjamin Franklin, La- 
fayette, and the Lafayette. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., June 22, 1964. 

WurtrieLp J. BELL, Ja. The Court Martial 
of Dr. William Shippen, Jr., 1780. Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, July 1964. 

PauL V. Lutz. Land Grants for Service in 
the Revolution. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
July 1964. 

Yvon BIZARDEL and Howard C. Rick, Jr. 
"Poor in Love Mr. [William] Short" [in 
France, 1784-1802]. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct. 1964. 

ELAINE F. CRANE. Where Was The Fed- 
eralist Reprinted outside New York City? 1bid. 

James B. Cumps. “Disappeared in tbe 
Wings of Oblivion": The Story of the United 
States House of Representatives Printed Docu- 
ments at the First Session of the First Con- 
gress, New York, 1789. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
Am., 2d quar., 1964. 

FREEMAN W. MEYER. A Note on the Origins 
of the "Hamiltonian System." William and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Dowao G. Bares. American Therapeutics 
in 1804: The Case of John R. Young. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, May-June 1964. 

ReGINALD Horsman. Who Were the War 
Hawks? Indiana Mag. Hist., June 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Roger H. Brown. The War Hawks of 
1812: An Historical Myth. Ibid. 

RosrnT J. Doper. The Struggle for Control 
of en Erie. Northwest Ohio Quar., Winter 
1964— . 

Donoruv Brany. Relative Prices in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1964. 

Marvin ZETTERBAUM, Tocqueville: Neu- 
trality and the Use of History. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Sept. 1964. 

Enwarn J. Power. The State and Catholic 
Education: Brownson, Spalding, and Ireland. 
Cithara, May 1962. 

PaArmicià HochwaLr Wynne. Lincoln’s 
Western Image in the 1860 Campaign. Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., Tune 1964. 

Togu H. Sm.axv. The Civil War Synthesis in 
American Political History. Civil War Hist., 
June 1964. 

SrANLEY L. Fark. How the Napoleon Came 
to America. Ibid. 

S. W. Jackman. Admiral Wilkes Visits 
Bermuda during the Civil War. 4m. Neptune, 
July 1964. 

Francis W. Scrrusen. Edwin M, Stanton 
and Reconstruction. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
June 1964. 

Joyce  Á»rrzsy. Reconciliation and the 
Northern Novelist, 1865-1880. Civil War 
Hist., June 1964. 

STEPHEN AMBROSE. Emory Upton and the 
Armies of Asia and Europe. Mil. Aff., Spring 
1964. 

HzNRY BLUMENTHAL, George Bancroft in 
u 1867-1874. New Eng. Quar., June 
1964. 

PauL Barnett. The Crime of 1873 Re- 
examined. Agric. Hist., July 1964. 

RosrzkT L. Towrz. Memberships of General 
Farmers’ Organizations, United States, 1874- 
1960. Ibid. 

SALVATORE MONDELLO. Italian Migration to 
the U.S. as Reported in American Magazines, 
1880-1920. Social Sci., June 1964. 

CHARLES S, CAMPBELL, Jr. American Tariff 
Interests and the Northeastern Fisheries, 
1883-1888. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 1964. 

L. CARRINGTON Gooprich. Shipwreck of 
the Bark Cashmere [1885]. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1964. 

Merze Tate. The Myth of Hawaii’s Swing 
toward Australasia and Canada. Ibid. 

GEORGE W. Baker, Jr. Benjamin Harrison 
and Hawaiian Annexation: A Reinterpreta- 
tion. lbid. 

BENJAMIN G. and Bansana K. Rapan, Carl 
Schurz: Patriarch of the Anti-impenalist 
on Missouri Hist, Soc. Bull, July 
1964. 

Jack W. SKeeLs. Early Carriage and Auto 
Unions: The Impact of Industrialization and 
Rival Unionism. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Rev., July 1964. 

RaNpaLL B. Rieter. The Party Whip Or- 
ganizations in the United States House of 
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Representatives. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Sept. 
1964. 

Paoro E. CoLerra. William Jennings Bryan 
and Currency and Banking Reform. Nebraska 
Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Dana G. DaALrRyMPLE. Joseph A. Rosen 
[1877-1949] and Early Russian Studies of 
American Agriculture. Agric. Hist., July 1964. 

Douaras HasKrLL. 75 Years of Change— 
Mostly  Unpredicted. Architectural Forum 
Aug.-Sept. 1964. 4 

AUBERT J. CLARK. Seventy-Five Years of 
American Church History. dm. Eccles. Rev., 
Aug. 1964. 

WiLLiam H. HARBAUGH, The Growth of the 
Republican Party. Current Hist., Oct. 1964. 

Harvey Wis, Negro Education and the 
Progressive Movement. Jour. Negro Hist., July 
1964. 

Grorcz E. Dix. The Death of the Com- 
merce Court: A Study in Institutional Weak- 
ness [1910-13]. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., July 
1964. 

Jony F. CameBELL. Captain "John" [John 
A. Constantine], the Panama Canal’s First 
Pilot 4m. Neptune, July 1964. 

MicHazL R. Jounson. The I. W. W. and 
Wilsonian Democracy. Sci. and Society, Sum- 
mer 1964. 

James A. Husron, The Election of 1916. 
Current Hist., Oct. 1964. 

Ricnarp B. SHERMAN. The Harding Ad- 
ministration and the Negro: An Opportunity 
Lost. Jour. Negro Hist., July 1964. 

WırLıam G. CARLETON. The Politics of the 
1920's. Current Hist., Oct. 1964. 

EanL R. Beck. Sce German list, 

Herserr S. Kiem. American Oil Com- 
panies in Latin America: The Bolivian Ex- 
perience. Inter-Am, Econ. Af., Autumn 
1964. 

its D. CocHrane. U, S. Attitudes toward 
Central American Integration. Ibid. 

James T. Parrerson. F. D. R. and the 
Democratic Triumph. Current Hist, Oct. 
1964. 

'óTuzoponz J. Lowi. American Government, 
1933-1963: Fission and Confusion in Theory 
and Research. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Sept. 1964. 

M. S. VENKATARAMANI, Leon Trotsky's Ad- 
venture in American Radical Politics, 1935-7. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 1964. 

Srerson Conn. Changing Concepts of Na- 
tional Defense in the United States, 1937- 
1947. Mil Af., Spring 1964. 

Leroy N. Rızsernach,. The Demography of 
the Congressional Vote on Foreign Aid, 1939- 
1958. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Sept. 1964. 

VICTOR ÁLBJERG. Truman and Eisenhower: 
Their Administrations and Campaigns. Cur- 
rent Hist., Oct. 1964. 

SraNLEY L. Fark. The National Security 
Council under Truman, Eisenhower, and 
Kennedy. Pol. Sci, Quar., Sept. 1964. 

Poot Hpsr-MabsEN. Gold Outflows from 
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the United States, 1958—63. Internat. Monetary 
Fund Staff Papers, July 1964. 

J. Josera HorHMAcHER. The 1960's: The 
Issues and the Candidates, Current Hist., Oct. 
1964. 

Warm B. Hirson. The Negro Revolution 
and the Intellectuals. Am. Scholar, Autumn 
1964. 

Rıcnarp E. Neusrapr. Kennedy in the 
Presidency: A Premature Appraisal. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Sept. 1964. 


Documents 


Henry J. Capsurr. Glimpses of Quakerism 
in America in 1697 [by Dr. Benjamin Bul- 
livant]. Quaker Hist., Spring 1964. 

Louis MANARIN. A Proclamation: “To the 
People of " [Jefferson Davis’ pro- 
posed proclamation to people of Pennsylvania, 
> 1862]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1964. 

George B. ENoBERG. Cincinnatians Promote 
the Panama Canal Route: A Document [by 
Lucien Wulsin]. Bull, Cincinnati Hist. Soc., 
July 1964. 

The Obligation of a Society to Preserve Its 
Natural Resources, by John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. North Dakota Quar., Summer 1963. 

A White House Luncheon, June 17, 1963: 
John F. Kennedy, Julian P. Boyd. New York 
Hist., Apr. 1964. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Currrorp K. Suipron. College Archives and 
Academic Research [Harvard experience]. Am. 
Archivist, July 1964. 

Jonn M. Buwsrzp. Doctor [William] 
Douglass’ Summary: Polemic for Reform. 
New Eng. Quar., June 1964. 

„a Paul SEGEL, Puritan Light Reading. 
Ibid. 


KENNETH Scorr. Colonial Innkeepers of 
New Hampshire. His. New Hampshire, 
Spring 1964. 

Jonn R. Howe, Jr, John Adams's Views 
of Slavery. Jour. Negro Hist., July 1964. 

Jonn M. Bumsrep and CmarLes E. CLARK. 
New England's Tom Paine: John Allen and 
the Spirit of Liberty. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct. 1964. 

Rıcnarn D. Brown. The Confiscation and 
Disposition of Loyalists’ Estates in Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts. Ibid. 

Rıcharnp Gerry Durnin. Marblehead 
Academy, 1788-1865. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
July 1964. 

RicHarp K. Murnock. The Battle of Or- 
leans, Massachusetts (1814) and Associated 
Events. Am. Neptune, July 1964. 

Harry N. Scuemsr. A Jacksonian as 
Banker and Lobbyist: New Light on George 
Bancroft. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


KiNLEY J. Braver. The Massachusetts State 
Texas Committee: A Last Stand against the 
Annexation of Texas. Jour, Am. Hist., Sept. 
1964. 

pu H. Sewerr. John P. Hale and the 
Liberty Party, 1847-1848. New Eng. Quar., 
June 1964. 

Joi E. TALMADGE. A Peace Movement in 
Civil War Connecticut. New Eng. Quar., 
Sept. 1964. 

Pau GoopMAN. David Donald's Charles 
Sumner Reconsidered. Ibid. 

Huon Hawkins, Charles W. Eliot, Univer- 
sity Reform, and Religious Faith in America, 
1869-1909. Jour. Am. Hist., Sept. 1964. 

RonaLp L. Karmren. William H. Rollins 
(1852-1929): X-ray Protection Pioneer. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine, July 1964. 

ALBERT Norman. Vermont State Colleges: 
Historical Approach to a Contemporary Prob- 
lem. Vermont Hist., July 1964- . 

RicHAnp E. Weich, Jn. Senator George 
Frisbie Hoar and the Defeat of Anti-Imperial- 
ism, 1898-1900. Historian, May 1964. 

Jonn F. HannazsoN. Stotham, the Massa- 
chusetts Hoax, 1920. Jour. Soc. Architectural 
Historians, May 1964. 

MiLToN W. Hamırron. New York State and 
Local Historical Research in Progress, 1964. 
New York Hist., July 1964. 

WaLrer A. Kanyon. The Origins of the 
Iroquois. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Davm S. Loveyor. Equality and Empire: 
The New York Charter of Libertyes, 1683. 
William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Jean Jounsron. Molly Brant: Mohawk 
Matron. Ontario Hist., June 1964. 

Nu R. Srovr. Captain [Archibald] Ken- 
nedy and the Stamp Act. New York Hist., Jan. 
1964. 

STAUGHTON Lynp. The Tenant Rising at 
Livingston Manor, May 1777. New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Aice P. Kenney. General [Peter] Ganse- 
voort's Standard of Living [1749-1810]. 
Ibid., July 1964. 

Herman D. BLocH. The New York Negro's 
Battle for Political Rights, 1777—1865. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 1964. 

WenbeLL Teer. The Church at the 
Farmers’ Museum, 1791-1964. New York 
Hist., July 1964. 

Raymonp N. DorrscH. Mitchell on the 
Cause of Fevers. Bull. Hist. Medicine, May- 
June 1964. 

Donaro C. Rinewaunp, First Steamboat to 
Albany [North River Steam Boat of Clermont, 
1807]. Am. Neptune, July 1964. 

RicHagp J. Kore. Milestones: Lost and 
Found. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July 1964. 

Laurence B. GoopricH, Randall Palmer 
(1807-1845), Artist of Seneca Falls and Au- 
burn, New York. Nem York Hist., Apr. 1964. 

James L. CROUTHAMEL, The Newspaper 
Revolution in New York, 1830-1860. Ibid. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Josern A. Bonow£. Ferdinando Palmo: A 
Pioneer Impresario of Grand Opera in New 
York [1785-1869]. Ibid., Jan. 1964. 

Josseu J. McCappen. Bishop Hughes versus 
the Public School Society of New York. 
Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1964. 

HERBERT ALAN Jonnson. Magyar-Mania in 
New York City: Louis Kossuth and American 
Es New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. July 
1964. 

Roserr Kzrrzr. The Thought and Char- 
acter of Samuel J. Tilden: The Democrat as 
Inheritor. Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Harry E. ResseourE. A. T. Stewart's Marble 
Palace— The Cradle of the Department Store. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Braxe McKetvey. Rochester at the World's 
Fairs. Rochester Hist., July 1964. 

Roy Lusove. I. N. Phelps Stokes [1867- 


1944], Tenement Architect, Economist, 
Planner. Jour. Soc. Archttectural Historians, 
May 1964. 


JeweL BzLLusH. The Politics of Liquor. 
New York Hist., Apr. 1964. 

Dante P. MOYNIMAN and James Q. WiLsoN, 
Patronage in New York State, 1955-1959. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June 1964. 

Epwarp J. Lzwix. Bloomingdale Furnace: 
Án Ancient Ironworks Revisited. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July 1964. 

MAUREEN McGuire. Struggle over the 
Purse: Gov. [Lewis] Morris v. N. J. Assembly 
[1738-46]. Ibid. 

CARROLL W., PunsELL, Jr. Thomas Digges 
and William Pearce: An Example of the 
Transit of Technology. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Hersexr A. Muisrricn. Lord Drummond 
and Reconciliation [1775]. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 1963. 

Rırmonp L. Srzun. Washington Crossing 
the Delaware [Emanuel Lentze]. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July 1964. 

CARL E. Prince. Patronage and a Party 
Machine: New Jersey Democratic-Republican 
Activists, 1801-1816. Wiliam and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Herman J. Beiz. The North American 
Phalanx: Experiment in Socialism. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct. 1963. 

Orar S. Coap. Pine Barrens and Robber 
Barons. Ibid., July 1964. 

CHARLES J. Burne. Jersey City’s Experi- 
ment with Commission Government. Ibid., 
Apr. 1964. 

W. F. L. NurrALL. Governor John Black- 
well [1624-1701]: His Life in England and 
Ireland. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 1964. 

Marion BALDERS—TON. Robert Turner [1635- 
1700], Merchant of Philadelphia. Quaker Hist., 
Spring 1964. 

Rozsert C. Arserrs. The Expedition of 
Captain Robert Stobo [1754]. Western 
Pennsylvania. Hist. Mag., July 1964. 
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Dante.  WarpEN. Benjamin  Franklin's 
Deism: A Phase. Htstortan, May 1964. 

RareH L. KrrcHaM. Benjamin Franklin 
and William Smith: New Light on an Old 
Philadelphia Quarrel. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. 1964. 

Max SavzLLE, Benjamin Franklin and 
American Liberalism. Western Humanities 
Rev., Summer 1964. 

Martin P. Snyper. [William]  Birch's 
Philadelphia Views: New Discoveries. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1964. 

Merız T. WestLaxe, Jr. Josiah Fox 
[1763-1847], Gentleman, Quaker, Shipbuilder. 
Ibid., July 1964. 

Rosert E, CARLSON. The Pennsylvania Im- 
provement Society and Its Promotion of 
Canals and Railroads, 1824-1826. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July 1964. 

Norman B. JonwsroN, John Haviland 
[1792-1852], Jailor to the World. Jour. Soc. 
Architectural Historians, May 1964. 

Jonn B. Frantz. The Return to Tradition: 
An Analysis of the New Measure Movement 
in the German Reformed Church. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July 1964. 

NicHoLAs B. Warnwricut. The Loyal Op- 
position in Civil War Philadelphia. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1964. 

Jonn Durry. The Impact of Asiatic Cholera 
on Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Charleston. 
Western Pennsylvanıa Hist. Mag., July 1964. 

HERBERT G. Gurman. The Buena Vista 
Affair [anthracite strike], 1874-1875. Pennsyl- 
vanıa Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1964. 

E. JerrreY Lupwic. Pennsylvania: The 
National Election of 1932. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July 1964. 

RicHARD C. Simmons. The Historical Society 
of Delaware, 1864-1964. Delaware Hist., Apr. 
1964. 


DocuMENTS 


GzoncE E. Girronp, Jr. Five Unpublished 
Letters to Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1839 con- 
cerning the Offer of the Chair of Surgery at 
the University of Maryland School of Medicine. 
Bull. Hist. Medicine, May-June 1964. 

Jonn B. Picxarp. John Greenleaf Whittier 
and the Abolitionist Schism of 1840. New 
Eng. Quar., June 1964. 

STANLEY B. WELD. A Connecticut Surgeon 
in the Civil War: The Reminiscences of Dr. 
Nathan Mayer. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1964. 

H. O. H. VznNoN-JacksoN. A Loyalist's 
Wife: Letters of Mrs. Philip Van Cortlandt, 
1776-77. History Today, Aug. 1964. 

Morris Bisuop, The Journeys of Samuel J. 
Puer [1837-39]. New York Hist., Apr. 
1964. 

Micas Drake. We Are Yankeys Now 
[by Joseph Hartley, immigrant from England, 
1858—76]. Ibid., July 1964. 

MARGARET Pearson BormweLL. William 
Croghan, Jr, and Three of His Letters 
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Pum R. Jack. A Farm Family’s World, 
1880. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., July 
1964. 
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C. Vann Woopwanp. The Question of 
Loyalty. Am. Scholar, Autumn 1964. 

Davm Epwin HARRELL, Jr. The Sectional 
Origins of the Churches of Christ. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 1964. 

Frank M. McCıAm. The Theology of 
Bishops Ravenscroft, Otey, and Green con- 
cerning the Church, the Ministry, and the 
Sacraments. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
June 1964. 

STEPHEN Z. STARR. Colonel George St. 
Leger Grenfell: His Pre-Civil War Career. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1964. 

W. Harrıson DANIEL. Southern Protestant- 
ism and the Negro, 1860-1865. North Carolina 
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J. CUTLER ÁNDREWs. The Southern Tele- 
graph Company, 1861-1865: A Chapter in 
the History of Wartime Communication. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 1964. 

Jerre, H. SHorNER and WırLLıaMm War- 
REN Rogers. Montgomery to Richmond: The 
Confederacy Selects a Capital. Civil War Hist., 
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ANNE Fıror Scorr. After Suffrage: South- 
ern Women in the Twenties. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 1964. 

CHARLES L. WacANDT. The Army versus 

1862-1864. Civil War 
Hist., June 1964. 


Id. Election by Sword and Ballot: The 
Emancipationist Victory of 1863. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., June 1964. 

Vincent P. Canosso. Music and Musicians 
in the White House. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr. 1964. 

Joan L. Bram. The Rise of the Burwells. 
Virginia Mag. Hist and Biog., July 1964. 

Kraus G. Wusr. German Mystics and Sab- 
batarians in Virginia, 1700—1764. Ibid. 

CHARLES CROWE. The Reverend James Madi- 
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the United States [since 1865]. 2d rev. ed; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. xxii, 
837, xxxiii. $8.75. Textbook. 

Wism, Harvey (ed. with an introd.). 
Slavery in the South: Firit-Hand Accounts of 
the Ante-Bellum American Southland from 
Northern & Southern Whites, Negroes, & 
Foreign Observers. Materials of American 
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History Ser. New York: Farrar, Straus. 1964. 
Pp. xxi, 290. Cloth $4.95, paper $2.45. 

WricHt, ALBERT Hazen. Pre-Cornell and 
Early Cornell X: The Background of Esra 
Cornell, the Founder of Cornell University. 
His Ancestry; Pre-Cornell and Early Cornell: 
David Starr Jordan '7a and Some Carnell 
College Mates; Pre-Cornell: John Henry Com- 
stock: Contemporary Comment; Pre-Cornell 
and Early Cornell: David Fletcher Hoy. 
Studies in History, Nos. 27-30. N.p.: no pub- 
lisher. n.d. Pp. 120; 108; 13; 6. 

Zinn, Howard. S N C C: The New Aboli- 
tionists. Boston: Beacon Press. 1964. Pp. 246. 


$4.95. 


Latin America 
William N. Simonson, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


FERNANDO SILVA SANTISTEBAN. La civiliza- 
ción andina, síntesis de su proceso cultural. 
Bol. de la Bibl. Nac. (Lima), July-Sept. 1963. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


E. Braprorp Burns. The Enlightenment in 
Two Colonial Brazilian Libraries, jour. Hist. 
Ideas, July-Sept 1964. 

Francisco DomíNcuEz Company. Municipal 
Organization of the Rancherías of Pearls, 
Americas, July 1964. 

Joan Frrepe. Fray Pedro Aguado, con 
ocasión del 450? aniversario de su nacimiento. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

Jesús M. Covarrusias Pozo. Tercer Libro 
de Cabildo de Elección de Alcaldes y Regi- 
dores Indios, Ingas y Yanaconas del Distrito 
de San Jerónimo y San Blas, jurisdicción del 
Cuzco. Rev. del Museo e Inst. Arqueológico 
(Cuzco), Dec, 1963. 

Mario Germán Romero. Dos episodios in- 
completos de “El Carnero.” Bol. hist. an- 
tigtiedades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

R. Cówxo Vipar. Las cuatro etapas o épocas 
históricas en la civilización Peruana. Rev. del 
Museo e Inst. Arqueológico (Cuzco), Dec. 
1963. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. El Perú 
en el "Poema del asalto y Conquista de 
Antequera” de Carvajal y Robles (Lima, 
1627). Bol. de la Bibl. Nac. (Lima), July- 
Sept. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas 

cont]; Índice de Reales Cédulas [cont]; 

dice del Ramo de Tierras [cont.]. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (México, D. F.), Oct~Nov.— 
Dec. 1963. 

Séptimo cuartel de la provincia de Tepeaca, 
San Andrés Chalchicomula [cont.]. Ibid. 


Ernesto Lemome ViLLacaÑaA. El alum- 
brado público en la ciudad de México durante 
la segunda mitad del siglo xvni: Documentos 
Tm y precedidos de una Introducción. 
Ibid. 

Fintan B. WARREN. The Construction of 
Santa Fe de México. Americas, July 1964. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NorTB AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


George W. Baxzn. Ideals and Realities in 
the Wilson Administration's Relations with 
Honduras. Americas, July 1964. 

PauL FrrebricH. Naranja y el mundo ex- 
terior. Rev. Interamer. de Ciencias Sociales, 
no, 3, 1963. 

Jesós Sıva Herzoo. La vida y la obra de 
Narciso Bassols. Mem. colegio nac. (México, 
D.F.), no. a, 1963. 

Antronio Casrro Lear. Luis G. Urbina 
(1864-1934). Ibid. 

James O’Connor. On Cuban Political Econ- 
omy. Pol. Sct. Quar., June 1964. 

RicHanp W. Parxs. The Role of Agricul- 
ture in Mexican Economic Development. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Summer 1964. 

W. PAUL SrRAs£MANN. Is Puerto Rican Eco- 
nomic Development a Special Case? Ibid. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


César Busros-VipELA. The 1879 Conquest 
of the Argentine “Desert” and Its Religious 
Aspects. Americas, July 1964. 

ALVIN CoHEN. Societal Structure, Agrarian 
Reform, and Economic Development in Peru. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Summer 1964. 

EDMUNDO CORREAS. Sarmiento, the Educa- 
tor. Américas, Aug. 1964. 

BENJAMIN A. FranxeL. Venezuela y los 
Estados Unidos: Ayuda, alianza y asociación, 
Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 1964. 
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Gmo German: El proceso de urbanización 
en la Argentina. Rev. Interamer. de Ciencias 
Sociales, no. 3, 1963. 

PAUL S. Horso. José Ingenieros, Argentine 
Intellectual Historian: La Evolución de las 
Ideas Argentinas. Americas, July 1964. 

Herzert S. Kiem. See United States list. 

ALAN T. LeonHarn. The 1946 Purge of the 
Argentine Supreme Court of Justice. Inter- 
Am. Econ. Aff. Spring 1964. 

Roserr E. McNicorr, Recent Political De- 
velopments in Peru. Ibid., Summer 1964. 

EsruarDO NöNez. Amalia Puga de Losada 
(1866-1963). Bol. de la Bibl. Nac. (Lima), 
Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Gur.LERMO Varcas Pati. El Arzobispo 
Paúl y la transformación política de 1886. 
Bol. hist. antighedades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec. 1963. 

Freprick B. Pres. The Old and the New 
APRA in Peru: Myth and Reality. Inter-Am. 
Econ. Af., Autumn 1964. 

Rat. Rivera Serna. El Río Mantaro en 
las crónicas, relaciones y mapas sobre el 
Perú. Bol. de la Bibl. Nac. (Lima), July- 


Sept. 1963. 


DocuMENTS 


La agricultura y la cría después de Carabobo 
(1821-1822); Un inventor criollo (1824); 
Navegación a vapor en Venezuela (1824- 
1825). Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 1964. 

Oswanpo Díaz Díaz. Inventario de causas 
criminales del año 1817. Bol. hist. antigüc- 
dades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

El General Prim y el Ministro de Hacienda 
don José González Echeverría: Las actuaciones 


Other Recent Publications 


del General Prim en México, 1862 eis 
Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, D. F.), 
Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

Fray Avszrto Lee Löpez, Documentos 
sobre Don Pedro Gual. Bol. hist, antigiledades 
(Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1963. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 

Howarp F. Cure. The Relaciones Geo- 
gráficas of the Spanish Indies, 1577-1586. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

Lewis Hanke. More Heat and Some Light 
on the Spanish Struggle for Justice in the 
Conquest of America. Ibid. 

Índice de la Sección Venezolana del Ar- 
chivo de la Gran Colombia [cont.]. Bol. hist. 
(Caracas), May 1964. 

CLrrrow B. Kmornzn. La Biblioteca Pública 
del Estado de Jalisco, Guadalajara. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

RaúL Rivera SERNA. Índice de manuscritos 
existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional (11). Bol. 
de la Bibl. Nac. (Lima), Oct.-Dec. 1963. 


BOOKS 
Cruz Costa, Joho. A History of Ideas in 
Brazil: The Development of Philosophy tn 
Brazil and the Evolution of National History. 
Trans. from the Portuguese by SUZETTE 
Macepo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: : 
sity of California Press. 1964. Pp. 427. 
$7.50. See rev. of Spanish ed. a: AHR, 
LXIII (July 1958), 1024. 
Nznurwxi, Peren. Latin America: Myth 
and Reality. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1964. Pp. xii, 286, xiv. $5.95. 


» + + « Historical News =» « + » 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Program Chairman for the Association meeting at the Hilton Hotel, 
San Francisco, California, December 28-30, 1965, is Brainerd Dyer, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Gerald T. White of San Francisco State College is 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has acquired some fifty thousand papers of Nathaniel 
P. Banks (1816-1894) from the estate of one of his granddaughters. The ma- 
terial, which has been on deposit and available to scholars for a number of years 
at the Essex Institute in Salem, Massachusetts, relates to every phase of Banks's 
varied career as long-time member of the US House of Representatives and 
Speaker of the House during the Thirty-fourth Congress, governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (1858-1861), and major general in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. As shown in the index to the papers, the correspondence is particularly rich 
in letters from persons prominent during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods. 

A series of fifty-eight letters written by Andrew Jackson between 1827 and 
1845 to Amos Kendall, Postmaster General under Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren, has been acquired for the Library with the assistance of Arthur A. Hough- 
ton of New York City. It is conceded that Jackson’s victory in Kentucky in 1828 
was due in large part to Kendall’s assistance, and in one of the newly acquired 
letters (November 25, 1828) Jackson tells Kendall of his gratitude. Most of the 
letters are not of the presidential years, however; the greatest number were 
written after Jackson’s return to the “Hermitage,” and the latest (May 20, 1845) 
was written just eighteen days before Jackson’s death. Fewer than half of these 
letters were printed, and then generally only in part, in John Spencer Bassett’s 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (6 vols., 1926); the letters were printed in 
full, however, in the issues for February 4, 5, and 10, 1879, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. 

Benjamin W. Huebsch, prominent New York publisher, presented a first 
installment of his papers to the Library a few weeks before his death in August 
1964. The papers number nearly five thousand pieces of correspondence dating 
from just after the turn of the century until 1964. They detail the remarkable 
career of Huebsch, who achieved fame as publisher of some of the major 
literary works of the twentieth century. When he discontinued publishing under 
his own imprint in 1925, he joined the newly formed Viking Press as editor in 
chief and vice-president. He was also active in liberal and humanitarian organi- 
zations, serving as member of the Ford Peace Plan mission during World War 
I, treasurer of the American Civil Liberties Union, and special United States 
representative to UNESCO. Among the most interesting and valuable segments 
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of the Huebsch correspondence is one of several hundred items dealing with 
British political theorist Harold L. Laski in which there are at least 150 letters 
from Laski to Huebsch. 

A number of collections pertaining to science have been received or aug- 
mented. Supplementing the Arnold Gesell papers is the correspondence exchanged 
between Drs. Louise Bates Ames and Frances L. Ilg, officials of the Gesell In- 
stitute, and readers of their syndicated newspaper column, “Parents Ask." The 
first installment of the papers of George Gamow contains correspondence, manu- 
scripts of scientific books and articles, and miscellaneous additional material. Two 
collections have been begun of notable contributors to science and technology, 
both of whom died in the 1930’s, Arthur D. Little and Henry Smith Pritchett. 


Among recent National Archives accessions are records created or maintained 
by the Office of News, Bureau of Public Affairs, and predecessor offices of the 
Department of State, including transcripts of press conferences, news digests and 
summaries, and correspondence, 1906-1960; records of the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion, Post Office Department, mainly concerned with the operation of airmail 
service and the transition to the present contract system, 1907-1952; reports and 
descriptions of National Bureau of Standards research projects, 1960-1963; Bureau 
of the Census microfilm of abstract cards of the 1880 population census schedules 
covering families with children aged ten or under; records of the Program 
Planning and Review Committee, Department of Labor, which was established 
to facilitate effective development and control of departmental policy and pro- 
grams, 1955-1962; records of the General Services Administration consisting of 
inventory listings of property owned or leased by the federal government in 
the United States and other countries for the year ending June 30, 1963; and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board case file relating to the investigation of the accident 
that killed Wiley Post and Will Rogers, 1935. 

The National Archives has recently published National Archives Accessions, 
Number 58, which contains a description of the records it received from July 1, 
1962, to June 30, 1963. In the same issue is an article by Kenneth F. Bartlett 
entitled "Early Correspondence Filing Systems of the Office of the Secretary of 
the Navy." 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are the Indexes to Compiled 
Service Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from 
the States of Michigan (48 rolls), Minnesota (10 rolls), New Hampshire (13 
rolls), New Jersey (26 rolls), New York (157 rolls), and Oregon (1 roll). Re- 
cently filmed records of the Department of State include Lists of United States 
Diplomatic Officers, 1789-1939 (3 rolls); and Records from the Decimal File, 
1910-1929, Relating to Internal Affairs of Morocco (26 rolls), and to Political 
Relations between the United States and Morocco (1 roll), Morocco and Other 
States (1 roll), and the United States and Great Britain (15 rolls). Also recently 
completed are Records of the District of Columbia Commissioners, 1791-1802, 
and of the Offices concerned with Public Buildings, 1802-1867 (27 rolls); Letters 
Received by the Office of the Adjutant General, 1805-1821 (144 rolls); Letters 
Received by the Secretary of the Navy from the President and Executive Agencies, 
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1837-1886 (49 rolls); Records Relating to the United States Surveying Expedition 
to the North Pacific Ocean, 1852-1863 (27 rolls); and Letters Relating to Claims 
Received in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1864-1887 (91 rolls). 

The papers of Frederic A. Delano (1863-1953), uncle of President Roosevelt, 
have been given to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library by bis daughter, Mrs. 
James L. Houghteling. The papers document his career in railroading, mining, 
and banking, as colonel in the Transportation Corps in World War I, and as a 
government official in his nephew's administrations, chiefly as chairman of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission and as vice-chairman of the 
National Resources Committee. Other papers relate to his lifelong interest in 
regional planning, conservation, the history and politics of the Hudson Valley, 
and Delano family history. Also received was a small body of correspondence of 
Helen Ferris (Mrs. Albert B. Tibbets), an editor of the Junior Literary Guild, 
with Mrs. Roosevelt in connection with Mrs. Roosevelt's work as a reader of 
manuscripts for the guild from 1944 to 1960. 

Recent accessions of the Harry S. Truman Library include papers of Gordon 
R. Clapp and the late James K. Knudson and microfilm copies of the papers of 
Stephen J. Spingarn. 

Congress has appropriated $350,000 that will allow the National Historical 
Publications Commission to make modest grants to state and local agencies and 
nonprofit organizations and institutions for the arrangement, description, and 
publication of documentary source materials significant to the history of the 
United States. 

At the commission's meeting on September 11, 1964, resolutions were passed 
recommending that the first two allocations from the then expected congressional 
appropriation be to support the continuation of the project for compiling and 
publishing the "Documentary History of the Ratification of the Constitution and 
First Ten Amendments" and to begin work on the project for publishing the 
“Records of the First Federal Congress.” The consideration of all other allocations 
was delayed until the next meeting. The commission also passed resolutions com- 
mending projects already organized and under way for publishing the papers of 
Jefferson Davis and Ulysses S. Grant, the former at Rice University, and the 
latter at Southern Illinois University. These resolutions permit the com- 
mission to give professional assistance to these projects, chiefly by making avail- 
able to them copies of extensive documentary materials in the National Archives. 


The Wayne State University Labor History Archives has acquired the papers 
of the late Edward Wieck, labor historian and former research associate for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and the files of Sam Pollock relating to his work with 
the United Ohio Labor Committee's 1958 campaign against the proposed "Right 
to Work" amendment to the Ohio constitution. 


The American Antiquarian Society recently received 1,346 works concerned 
with French-Canadian history, the gift of Dr. Gabriel Nadeau, director of Rutland 
Hospital. 


A collection of materials on the history of social welfare in the United States 
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during the twentieth century is being assembled at the University of Minnesota 
through a grant from the Russell Sage Foundation. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


An American Subcommission for the History of Universities bas been formed 
under the direction of Astrik L. Gabriel; it will be represented at the 1965 meeting 
of the International Congress of Historical Sciences in Vienna. Activity of the 
subcommittee is centered at the Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. 


The Commission internationale pour l'enseignement de l'histoire held a con- 
ference in Berlin on "Le National-Socialisme allemand et la jeunesse." A sum- 
mary of the final conclusions is available from Jacques de Launay, 68 Faisanderie, 
Brussells 15, Belgium. 


The seventh Convegno Storico Internazionale was held at the Accademia 
Tudertina, October 11-14, 1964; its theme was "Valori umani del secolo xu.” 


The Società degli Storici Italiani has been established in Milan. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Ford Foundation approved a grant of two million dollars to the 
National Archives Trust Fund Board to support five historical documents publica- 
tion projects that the National Historical Publications Commission is assisting: 
the Adams Family Papers, the Franklin Papers, the Hamilton Papers, the Jefferson 
Papers, and the Madison Papers. 


The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation has presented the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology an endowment to support research in the humanities. 


Joint committees of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council have awarded the following grants for research for 
1964-1965: African Studies—Fred J. Berg, Louis Brenner, William A. Brown, 
Steven M. Feierman, G. Wesley Johnson, Jr, Raymond K. Kent, Martin A. 
Klein, John A. Rowe, and Leo Spitzer. Asia and Near East Studies—Frank P. 
Baldwin, Jr, Gail L. Bernstein, Philip B. Calkins, Ralph C. Croizier, Craig 
Dietrich, John J. Donohue, S.J., George S. Elison, Paul Friedland, George C. 
Hatch, Jr, Philip C. Huang, Ronald B. Inden, Lawrence D. Kessler, Carl 
Leban, Bruce W. McGowan, Byron K. Marshall, Peter M. Mitchell, William F. 
Morton, William A. Oates, Jr., James B. Palais, Kenneth B. Pyle, Arthur L. 
Rosenbaum, Evelyn T. Sakakida, Richard J. Smethurst, Charles D. Smith, Jr., 
William M. Speidel, Glen W. Swanson, Richard P. Tucker, Frederic E. Wakeman, 
Ir, John R. Watt, Constance M. Wilson, Alexander B. Woodside, and David 
K. Wyatt. Latin American Studies—Warren K. Dean, Ralph S. della Cava, Philip 
N. Evanson, June E. Hahner, Ludwig Lauerhass, Joseph Le Roy Love, Mary 
Lowenthal, Peter G. Marzahl, Harold D. Sims, Peter H. Smith, and James W. 
Wilkie. Soviet and East European Studies—Kendall Bailes, Dusko Doder, Charles 
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Frazee, Joseph Fuhrmann, Peter Golden, Richard Hellie, Thomas W. Hoya, 
John Hutchinson, Edward Keenan, Jr, Alan Lichtenstein, William Lofgren, 
George Majeska, James C. Mills, Jr., Thomas S. Noonan, Bernard Oppel, Jaroslaw 
Pelenski, Thomas Pesek, Philip Pomper, Suzanne Porter, Alexander Rabinowitch, 
William Rosenberg, Don K. Rowney, Richard Rudolph, Joseph Schiebel, Arnold 
Schrier, Marshall Shatz, Gale Stokes, Ronald Suny, and Betty Jo Winchester. 
Western European Studies—Robert P. Grathwol, Charles S. Maier, Vojtech 
Mastny, and John P. McKay. 


Historians receiving International Conference Travel Grants from the Social 
Science Research Council are: Woodrow Borah, John F. Cady, and Robert Van 
Niel. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded grants to Hajo Holborn to com- 
plete the final volume of a history of Germany and to the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration in New Delhi to enable Bal Ram Nanda to prepare a book 
on Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded postdoctoral fellowships to seven scholars 
from United States universities for research in Latin Ámerica. 


George Hammond received the Henry R. Wagner Memorial Award of the 
California Historical Society for the compilation, annotation, and editing of The 
Larkin Papers: Personal, Business, and Official Correspondence of Thomas Oliver 
Larkin, Merchant and United States Consul in California. 


The Fundación Internacional Ricardo Levene has awarded the Ricardo Levene 
Prize to Agata Gligo Viel for her book La T'asa de Gamboa and to Fernando Silva 
Vargas for his Tierras y pueblos de indios en el reino de Chile. 


The Society of American Archivists has elected the Reverend August R. 
Suelflow a fellow. 


The William H. and Frances S. Ryan Award for Meritorious Teaching at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology was presented to Edwin Fenton. 


Foundation News (V [Sept. 1964], 9-10) lists numerous grants for various 
institutions and projects of interest to historians. 


OTHER Historica, News 


An Agricultural History Center has been established at the University of 
California, Davis. Among the responsibilities undertaken by the center is the 
editing and publishing of Agricultural History. 


An Irish-American Cultural Institute has been established at the College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. Its aim “is to bring about a more accurate public 
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understanding of the Irish contribution to world culture and to stimulate 
artistic creativity in relation to Irish themes.” 


The Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, housing exhibits and published and 
unpublished materials on the role of wool manufacturing in American history, 
has opened in North Andover, Massachusetts. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Walter B. Asch, assistant professor at the University of Illinois, Chicago, died 
January 30, 1964. 


Paul Knaplund, professor emeritus at the University of Wisconsin, died April 
8, at the age of seventy-nine. He had been associated with that university for over 
fifty years. Emigrating from his native Norway in 1906, he received his B.A. 
at Red Wing Seminary, and his M.A. and Ph.D. at Wisconsin, where he rose 
through the teaching ranks to a professorship in 1927. For more than twelve 
years he served as chairman of the history department. A forceful and conscientious 
administrator, he did not confine his activities to the department, but played a 
notable role in general university affairs, being a stalwart exponent of high 
academic standards and of faculty participation in the making of policy. 

Following his retirement from Wisconsin in 1955, he continued to be active 
as teacher and scholar. In 1955-1956 he was John Hay Whitney Professor at 
Wells College, and the following year Fulbright lecturer at the University 
College of the West Indies. He also served as research associate of Duke Uni- 
versity. In 1951 he received an honorary Litt.D. from St. Olaf College, and the 
Norwegian government bestowed on him a knighthood of the Order of St. 
Olav. 

Professor Knaplund's research interests were centered primarily on the nine- 
teenth-century history of the British Empire and Commonwealth, and on British 
foreign policy in the late Victorian period. His scholarly output was extensive, 
numbering a dozen studies of book length and some fifty articles or short 
papers. The first American to be permitted to use the Gladstone Papers, he 
published his Gladstone and Britain's Imperial Policy (1927), which was followed 
by Gladstone's Foreign Policy (1935). In 1953 James Stephen and the British 
Colonial System, 1813-1847, appeared. More general treatment is to be found in 
his British Empire, 1815-1939 (1941) and his British Commonwealth and Empire, 
1901-1955 (1956). Among the original materials that he edited are letters and 
speeches by Gladstone, Gordon, Grey, and Salisbury. His Scandinavian attach- 
ments were reflected in his British Views of Norwegian-Swedish Problems, 1880— 
1895 (1952), as well as in numerous articles, His graduate seminar was out- 
standing as a training ground in British Empire history, no less than thirty-five 
students taking their doctoral degrees under his supervision. 

An exacting taskmaster, trenchantly critical of the slipshod or the fraudulent, 
Knaplund had a deep vein of kindliness and generosity, particularly toward those 
who, like himself, were forced to struggle for their education. Naturally endowed 
with intelligence and vigor, and trained by a rigorous youth in self-reliance, he 
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brought these qualities from the Old World to the New. There, as we may read 
in his autobiographical Moorings Old and New (1963), he used them as keys to 
fulfillment. 


Thomas A. Brady of the University of Missouri, a member of the Association 
since 1928, died June ro. 


Beatrice Reynolds, formerly professor at Connecticut College, died June 21. 
Born in New York City on July 7, 1891, she received her B.A. degree from 
Barnard College in 1913, her M.A. from the University of Michigan in 1917, and 
her Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1931. She taught for many years at Con- 
necticut College, as instructor (1929-1931), assistant professor (1931-1937), 
associate professor (1937-1945), and professor (1945-1947). After her retirement 
from that institution, she was a visiting lecturer at Mt. Holyoke College in 1947- 
1948. She was an active member of the American Historical Association, 1926- 
1952, and a member of the Renaissance Society of America since 1954, on whose 
executive board she served for several years, She published two books: Pro- 
ponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth Century France, Francis Hotman and 
Jean Bodin (1931) and a translation of Jean Bodin's Method for the Easy Com- 
prehension of History (1945). A recognized scholar in the field of Renaissance 
history, she was especially interested in the theory of historiography during the 
sixteenth century. 


F. Curtis Swanson, long a member of the Association, died July 2, at the age 
of seventy-two. Born in Galesburg, Illinois, September 7, 1892, he received the 
B.A. degree (1914) and M.A. (1915) from the University of Illinois. After serv- 
ing in the armed services in France in 1918, he attended the Sorbonne and was 
a spectator at many of the sessions of the Versailles Peace Conference, After 
additional graduate work at Yale University, he joined the staff of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where he continued to teach until his retirement in 1958. 


E. Harris Harbison, Lea Professor of History at Princeton University, died 
July 13. Born in 1907, he graduated from Princeton in 1928, took a Ph.D. at 
Harvard, and returned to Princeton as an instructor in 1933. During his thirty 
years on the Princeton faculty he greatly influenced the development of the 
curriculum, especially in the difücult area of transition from school to college. 
He was an outstanding teacher; his searching questions and his penetrating 
criticisms made a profound impression on students at all levels. 

His scholarly interests lay in the Renaissance-Reformation period. His Rival 
Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary received the Adams Prize in 1940. His 
Age of Rejormation is a clear and lucid summary of the period. But his most 
important ideas were expressed in two books: The Christian Scholar in the Age 
of ihe Reformation and the essays on Christianity and History. Here he discussed, 
with wit and wisdom, the uneasy relationship between scholarship and faith and 
expressed his profound conviction that there is no irreconcilable contradiction 
between the two. 

His achievements were honored, and his advice was sought by many institu- 
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tions and groups. He was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
an LL.D. of Washington and Jefferson College, a member of innumerable 
scholarly committees, and a trustee of the Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
Lawrenceville School, and the Danforth Foundation. 


George Haines IV, Charles J. MacCurdy Professor of American History and 
cochairman of the department at Connecticut College, died July 24, at the age of _ 
sixty-one. Ín addition to numerous articles, he was the author of German Influence 
upon English Education and Science, 1800-1866 (1957). 


George N. Northrop of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, a member of the As- 
sociation since 1911, died July 31. 


Irving W. Raymond, a life member of the Association, died in August. 


When Carlton Hayes died, on September 3, there passed from the American 
Historical Association a scholar who had served it for many years in many 
capacities and had been for the greater part of this twentieth century a leading 
figure in the American historical world. Death came at the age of eighty-two in 
a hospital near his home (“Jericho Farm”) at Afton, New York. In birth, ancestry 
on both sides, and early associations he was a thorough New Yorker, but an 
up-State New Yorker, as he sometimes liked to emphasize in conversation, even 
though residence on Manhattan Island for most of the year became routine in his 
life after he committed himself to Columbia, first as student, undergraduate and 
graduate, and then as teacher and faculty member. He never ceased to love the 
up-State, though it was as le pays rather than as la patrie that the severe critic- 
to-be of nationalism cherished it. In his most recent book, Nationalism: A Religion 
(1960), there occurs a short, and charming, autobiographical passage: 


In French, distinction is usefully made between patrie (one's whole nation or “father- 
land”) and pays (one's immediate homeland). Everybody, besides having a patrie, has 
a pays. My own pays is New York, particularly the south-central part of Upstate New 
York. Here I was born and spent my youth. Here five generations of both paternal 
and maternal ancestors lived and are buried. Here is my true home, along the gently 
flowing Susquehanna and amid the smiling wooded hills Hither I resort whenever 1 
can. 


Professor Hayes's rise to fame was exceptionally rapid. Of the factors that 
contributed to it, the first, chronologically, was his outstanding success as a 
teacher in history courses, undergraduate and graduate, at Columbia. His lectures. 
were not only carefully prepared and clearly organized, but were spiced with a 
dramatic mode of presentation that appealed strongly to most of his students. 
The more serious-minded among them were greatly impressed by his seminars, 
from which there emerged in due course a great many doctoral dissertations, a 
large proportion of them dealing with subjects related to what became, in the 
days of World War I, and remained, until the end of his life, the dominant 
theme in his historical interest and teaching and writing, the great theme of 
nationalism. This he developed at length and in detail, with boundless energy 
and unflagging zeal, in articles and books, beginning with an article written for 
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the Political Science Quarterly in 1914 and closing with Nationalism: A Religion, 
which he himself described as “a brief summing up of what one person, through 
a lifetime of study, has conceived and learned about nationalism, with special 
regard to its story in Europe and with tentative reflections on its present course 
on other continents.” It would seem natural that one in whose life religion 
played so dominant a part as it did in his should associate it so closely as he did 
in this valedictory publication with what had become, for him, the chief theme 
of history. 

Besides the more specialized books that Professor Hayes devoted, mainly or 
largely, to nationalism (his Essays on Nationalism, France, A Nation of Patriots, 
The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, and A Generation of Material- 
ism, 1871-1900, are examples), he wrote extraordinarily successful textbooks on 
modern European history in general. These spread far and wide in our colleges 
and high schools, among teachers and students, his reputation as a historian. 


Theodore Henry Jack, president emeritus of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, died September 20, at the age of eighty-two. 


Ralph E. Turner, professor emeritus at Yale University, died in October, at 
the age of seventy-one. 


Laura E. Sutherland of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a life member of the Associa- 
tion, died recently. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To rug EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


In a review of my work Muscovy and the Ukraine ... 1654-1667 (AHR, LXIX 
[ Apr. 1964], 737), James Billington finds the study lacking in interpretation and 
neglectful of large areas of relevant published materials. May I comment upon his 
criticism? 

The reader was forewarned in the preface of the volume that its main purpose 
was to broaden the scope of earlier presentations and that no arrestingly new 
interpretation of the Ukrainian issue should be expected. It was added that after 
re-examining the principal works of historians before and after the Revolution of 
1917 and many sources cited by them that a synthesis of their views rather than 
any one view best explained what had happened in the Ukraine after 1657. To 
expect more from this volume, therefore, was to ask for a different kind of book. 

The reviewer finds the summaries of the documentary materials “inconclusive” 
and the body of the work "devoid of interpretation or even of generalization." 
Official decuments of seventeenth-century Russia, particularly diplomatic mate- 
rials, do not lend themselves readily to broad interpretation and must frequently 
remain less conclusive than one would choose. When the encumbrances of stylistic 
verbiage, royal titles, and repetitive detail are removed, the core of many docu- 
ments is disappointingly terse and often deceptively naive. Great caution must be 
exercised to avoid reading into such documents more meaning than is there. 

In each chapter of the work, summary statements were given of the meaning 
of the political events described. These were by their very nature general and 
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interpretive. The final chapter of the work, entitled “Retrospection,” was almost 
wholly general and interpretive. The amount of interpretation given will not, of 
course, please the reader who is more concerned with a strikingly new judgment 
of the Ukrainian issue than with a review and analysis of what happened, or who 
prefers history depicted in vivid color with broad brushstrokes rather than in the 
muted tones and shorter, uneven strokes indicated by the sources. But, again, the 
former was not the methodology of the study. 

Suggestions for expanding the bibliography of a work that involves a large 
cross section of East European history over a decade can be useful and welcome. 
They can also be inexhaustible. T'he works suggested by the reviewer are familiar 
to scholars of seventeenth-century Eastern Europe. They and others could be 
called relevant and essential to the study if its purpose had been more expansive. 
With the long-standing controversy that has surrounded the diplomatic and 
military relations of Moscow and the Ukraine in this period, however, the attempt 
to clarify this portion of their relationship was regarded as a sufficiently complex 
and useful undertaking for a single volume based as it was upon a selective 
rather than an exhaustive bibliography. 

The reviewer takes exception to the use of certain phrases in the text, to a 
definition of Zemskii Sobor, and to the absence of an index. The phrases “na- 
tional sentiment" and "independence movement" are called unhistorical concepts. 
But where is there general agreement that such terms must be struck from the 
historian's vocabulary or that they should not apply to seventeenth-century 
Ukraine? If the movement led by Khmel’nitskii was not national in sentiment 
and headed for independence, then these phrases have little meaning in any 
context. The definition of Zemskii Sobor given in the glossary is used in a broad 
sense to indicate its composition in the early as well as mid-seventeenth century, 
since Chapter ı alludes to a period when the Zemskii Sobor was quite active. 
The absence of an index was determined by the publisher's policy for paperbacks 
in the history series. 

University of California, Davis C. Bicxrorp O’Brien 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


The main criticisms in the review arose not from any thought that the author 
should provide “strikingly new judgment,” exhaustive bibliographies, or “vivid 
color,” ba rather from the expectation that he would follow through on his 
stated "main purpose" of broadening previous presentations by relating events 
“more directly to the east European politics of that era.” If his real concern was 
rather to construct an account that goes only as far as sources permit (and not just 
“to assemble scattered sources" —the other part of the “main purpose” outlined in 
his preface), then the work must be criticized afresh for lack of detailed source 
analysis (necessarily involving titles of address, channels of communication and 
terminology, as well as the informational “core” of documents). As one of the 
few scholars familiar with both primary and secondary materials and generally 
free from bias, the author would appear well equipped to move beyond the 
cautious if useful narrative he has provided and to address himself more thor- 
oughly in subsequent work to either or both of the important tasks that he has 
set himself in the present study: the relating of these events more fully to the 
broader European context, or the careful determination of precisely what can be 
known and inferred from primary materials about the narrower question of 
Muscovite-Ukrainian relationships. 

Princeton University James H. Br.LmNGTON 
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To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


In a closely reasoned study a historian ought to try to anticipate and meet possible 
arguments counter to his thesis. Failing this, he should make amends as soon as 
possible. In this matter, what duty commands prudence also counsels, since in 
following such a course he may forestall a critic less warmly sympathetic than 
himself from making, and making much of, the point he failed to anticipate. 

In my recent article, "The Loom of Language and the Fabric of Imperatives: 
The Case of Il Principe and Utopia,” (AHR, LXIX [July 1964], 945-68) I over- 
looked what might appear to be a considerable hole in my argument. I insisted 
strongly on the passivity of the term stato in Machiavelli's book. Syntactically, I 
observed, it was “not up to much.” I failed, however, to remark that there is at 
least one place in the book where stato appears to be indeed up to a good bit; 
and that what it is up to and where it is up to it both seem significant. The place 
is the very first sentence of Chapter 1 of I} Principe, and there stati are having 
rule (imperio) over men. The question then arises whether this is not the topic 
or thematic sentence of the whole book, presenting an image of lo stato as the 
center of power. This will not do, however. No matter what the significance of 
that first sentence may be, in no way does it alter the fact that in the rest of I? 
Principe lo stato is overwhelmingly being done to rather than doing, and that 
what is being done to it is exploitative. 

Nevertheless the sentence calls for explanation. T'wo lines of argument are 
worth mentioning. One, suggested by Hans Baron's very plausible reconstruction 
of the composition of I] Principe, in "The Principe and the Puzzle of the Date of 
the Discorsi" (Bibliothàque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, XVII [Sept. 1956], 
405—28), is that Chapter ı of the book was written a good while after the rest of it. 
Therefore that chapter may be bad evidence of what Machiavelli had in mind in 
1513, when he was steadily at work on the book. While I find Baron's reconstruc- 
tion acceptable, I prefer another approach to the puzzle, an approach that raises 
the question of the sense in which stars "have and have had (hanno e hanno 
avuto) rule over men.” In effect, one can “have” actively or passively. To say of 
a man that he has skill connotes action on his part, since without action there 
would be no way of knowing that he had the skill. To have a cold, however, is 
to have passively. One does not wield a cold; one is its victim or receptacle. In 
the sentence under examination, then, it is possible that statí have rule the way 
a man has a cold, or better perhaps, the way a reservoir has water. They may be 
repositories of rule, not users of it. In that case those who use the imperio that 
stati have are not stati themselves but the ones who get their hands on the levers 
of lo stato by which the floodgates are operated—that is, in ]/ Principe, the 
princes. I think that the passive rather than the active connotation of "have" is 
the appropriate one to bear in mind in considering the role of statt in the first 
sentence of 11 Principe, for then that sentence falls into harmony with the tone 
of the rest of the book, while otherwise it does not. 

One further point I should like to make that has occurred to me since writing 
“The Loom of Language . . ." is that in the history of Western thought the 
mental transit necessary to make stato into the subject rather than the object of 
action probably encountered two considerable obstacles of a sort that might be 
called semanto-psychic. In the first place, in all Western European languages 
stato and its cognates were saddled with a long history of meaning precisely the 
opposite of “action”: status, condition, position, situation. That is, stato was some- 
thing that might be changed; it was not something that made changes; its whole 
aureole of connotation was, as it were, suffused with inertia. Moreover by a 
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linguistic accident, in Italian (and Spanish), but not in French, German, or 
English, it was the homonym of the past participle of the verb "to be," and this 
may have reinforced its already strong bias toward passivity. I do not know when 
in its history stato started on its transit from passivity to activity. It seems reason- 
ably certain, at least, that Machiavelli had little or nothing to do with the process. 
Yale University J. H. Hexrer 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historical REVIEW: 


I would like to clarify several points raised in John Spielman’s remarks about my 
book Metternich, Reorganization and Nationality, 1813-1818 (AHR, LXIX [July 
1964], 1057). l 

Spielman claims that “This investigation, however, seldom succeeds in balanc- 
ing the most general discussion of policy with a picture of the events to which 
this policy reacted . . . . The conclusions offered here would be more convincing 
if presented against a more detailed background." I find this criticism puzzling. 
I thought I had stated my intentions in this regard quite clearly at the beginning 
of the book on page 9: “Administrative details have been included here only when 
necessary to illustrate matters of nationality or territorial integrity. The dispatches 
of the lower ranks of the Austrian administration . . . must concern us here less 
than the interpretation given them at the higher levels, and public activity and 
opinions or direct policy reports thereon can only be secondary to political evalua- 
tions of such activity and opinions . . . . Nationalistic strivings . . . are vast topics 
in themselves and can only be referred to here briefly; the real concern of this 
work is, once more, the problem of nationality as seen by the Austrian authori- 
ties.” Moreover, those details I had chosen to exclude—especially in regard to 
reports on public opinion within various provinces—would have burdened exces- 
sively a book already loaded with details and, furthermore, are themselves the 
subjects of competent investigations (such as R. J. Rath's of Lombardy-Venetia). 

Even more puzzling to me is this: how can any careful reviewer describe my 
book as a "study of Austrian administration in northern Italy"? Although for 
good reasons Lombardo-Venetian material predominates (cf. on this point 
Bertier de Sauvigny's just published review of my book in La Revwe belge de 
philologie et d'histoire), it by no means makes the whole book. Metternich's 
(and Dietrichstein's) proposals of 1817 concern the entire Empire; his very 
interesting plans for an Illyrian "Southern Slavic Realm" within the monarchy 
(to which the reviewer does not refer at all) certainly are not northern Italian 
administrative matters. 

The reviewer refers to some of the translations as "awkwardly literal." That 
they are, but I am sorry he did not appreciate my attempt to render a bit of 
original flavor. I purposely retained some of the stilted phrasing of the then 
current Kanzleideutsch which otherwise elegant men often were prone to write. 
University of Tennessee ARTHUR G. Haas 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


In his review of Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 1941, Volume VI 
(AHR, LXIX [July 1964], 1171), Professor Guerrant apparently suspects that 
either the United States government ignored the possibility of a Japanese attack 
on the Chilean coast, which was brought to its attention by Ambassador Bowers, 
or that some of the papers relating to that matter were deliberately withheld 
from publication. It PEE be noted that these volumes are compiled and pub- 
lished for each calendar year, and this matter of a possible Japanese attack came up 
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in December 1941 and was continued into January 1942. The papers that Professor 
Guerrant missed in the volume for 1941 are published in Volume VI for 1942, on 
pages ı-7. There has been no suppression of important papers. 

University of Illinois CLARENCE A, BERDAHL 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HısrorıcAaL REVIEW: 


A correction should be made to a statement in the recent letter by Richard P. 
Stevens (AHR, LXX [Oct. 1964], 325) protesting against an unfavorable review 
of his book, American Zionism and U.S. Foreign Policy, 1942-1947. The Yale 
University Press did not, belatediy or otherwise, request the publishing rights to 
the book. We read the dissertation in 1960 and gave Stevens the benefit of 
detailed suggestions for revision, based partly on the criticisms of an outside 
reader whose reaction was very similar to that of your reviewer. Stevens wrote 
back that he was "eager" to revise the manuscript. A year later, however, he 
informed us that he was subsidizing publication of the manuscript by another 
publisher because he had not had time to make the necessary revisions. We ex- 
pressed regret that he had taken this step. 

Mr. Stevens is therefore undoubtedly correct in suggesting that the review 
might have been different if the book had been published by this press. The book 
itself would have been different. 

Yale University Press MARIAN NEAL AsH 
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William of Malmesburys Robert of Gloucester: 
A Re-evaluation of the Historia Novella 


Rosert B. Parrerson* 


ILLIAM of Malmesbury, as author, and William Stubbs, as editor and 

commentator, have largely molded the traditional version of Robert 
of Gloucester’s reaction to Stephen of Blois's accession. This appreciation of 
their relationship has in turn affected our understanding of Stephen's reign 
in England (1135-1154). Malmesbury exerted his influence through his 
Historia Novella; Stubbs through his Constitutional History, Select Char- 
ters, and his edition of the Historia Novella for the Rolls Series so relied 
upon by subsequent historians. Malmesbury's work resulted from the patron- 
age of the professed leader of the Angevin revolt against Stephen, Earl 
Robert of Gloucester; Stubbs's judgments from his uncritical acceptance of 
the Historia Novella as a reliable historical account.” 

* An assistant professor at tbe University of South Carolina, Mr. Patterson is interested cbiefly 
in the Anglo-Norman period of English history and the medieval Mediterranean and the 
crusades. His article, “The Early Existence of the Funda and Catena in the Twelfth-Century 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem," appeared in Speculum, XXXIX (July 1964). 

1 For examples of this, see notes 13, 16, 18, 19, 36, and 39, 

2 Stubbs considered the Historia Novella to be a collection of any and scrambling notes 


. so obviously imperfect, and, to a great extent, disorderly in their arrangement, yet... . in 
themselves very valuable." Stubbs believed that death or physical disability soon after 1142 
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Blessed by the sanction of Stubbs, the reputation of the Historia Novella 
as valid historical testimony and Malmesbury's lofty* place of honor among 
twelfth-century historians have both persisted virtually unquestioned, even 
through a new edition of the Historia? This paper seeks to temper these 
judgments of Malmesbury and his chronicle as a necessary preliminary for 
the revision of an important aspect of Stephen's reign: the role of the Earl 
of Gloucester in the Angevin revolt. This will be accomplished by checking 
William of, Malmesbury's account of Robert's and Stephen's relations in the 
Historia Novella against the independent testimony of other chronicles, 
charters, and letters. | 

Both the Earl of Gloucester and Malmesbury had reason to collaborate. 
William had been devoted to Robert's father, Henry I, and also was inter- 
ested in obtaining favors for his monastery, St. Aldhelm's. The first recension 
of his Gesta Regum dating from the early ı120’s directly addressed Earl 
Robert with a suggestive reference to his generosity to St. Mary's Tewkes- 
bury.* The broad exemption from tolls that Henry I afterward granted 


prevented the chronicler from arranging his notes in order. The work's panegyric of Robert of 
Gloucester was “clear and judicious.” The bishop of Oxford naively accepted Malmesbury's 
claim of his own horror of flattery and thus believed in the basic objectivity of the Historia 
Novella. Willelmi Malmesbiricnsis Monachi De Gestis Regum Anglorum Libri Quinque; Historia 
Novella, ed. William Stubbs (2 vols., London, 1887-89), I, xlii-xlii, II, cxlii, 585; id., The 
Constitutional History of England (3 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1874-78), I, 320, 322, 324, contains 
judgments, influenced by the Historia Novella, that assert the insincerity of Robert of Gloucester's 
submission to King Stephen; see notes 13 and 16, below; Select Charters and Other Illustrations 
of English Constitutional History from the Earliest Times to the Present, ed. id. (sth ed., Oxford, 
Eng., 1884), 114-17, includes excerpts from the Historia Novella among those Stubbs chose to 
illustrate the character of Stephen's reign; for the influence of Stubbs upon subsequent historians 
through both the Constitutional History and the Select Charters, sec J. G. Edwards, William 
Stubbs (London, 1952), 5; many telling criticisms of Stubbs are found in H. G. Richardson and 
G. O. Sayles, The Governance of Mediaeval England from the Conquest to Magna Carta (Edin- 
burgh, 1963), v-vil, 1-21, c£ passim. 

8 In spite of the fact that H. W. C. Davis, "Henry of Blois and Brian fitz Count,” English 
Historical Review, XXV (Apr. 1910), 297, observed that “no doubt we receive from William 
of Malmesbury the version of events Robert of Gloucester desired to be set before posterity," 
no one has reconsidered the historical value of the chronicle since Stubbs; Willelmi Malmes- 
biriensis Monachi Historia Novella [hereafter cited as HN], ed. K. R. Potter (Edinburgh, 1955), 
xiv, while recognizing that “the Malmesbury monk adopted a courtier's attitude to his patron,” 
asserted Malmesbury's “fairmindedness” and insisted that "if he was a time-server . . . , he 
was at least a time-server with a regard for truth." Potter is not alone. English Historical 
Documents 1042-1189, ed. David C. Douglas and George W. Greenaway (London, 1953), 99, 
considers that Malmesbury "succeeded in producing a critical commentary on the events of 
his time”; and V. H. Galbraith, Historical Research in Medieval England (London, 1951), 17, 
testifies that today, "among experts, the historical reputation of William of Malmesbury stands 
higher than ever before"; Kate Norgate’s article, "William of Malmesbury," Dictionary of 
National Biography (66 vols., London, 1885-1901), XII, 351—54, W. Lewis Jones's treatment 
of the Historia Novella in his "Latin Chroniclers from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Cen- 
turies,” in Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller (14 
vols., London, 1907-17), I, 182-84, and Heinz Richter's “Wilhelm von Malmesbury,” Englische 
Geschichtsschreiber des 12. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1938), 54-126, all essentially agree with 
Stubbs's evaluation of Malmesbury just as they are widely dependent upon Stubbs's research. 

* William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. Stubbs, I, lvii, II, 520; sec also 
Richter, “Wilhelm von Malmesbury," 100-101, for the influence upon Malmesbury of the Nor- 
man court tradition of historical writing through the works of William of Jumiéges and 
William of Poitiers. 
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St. Aldhelm's may have been William's reward for that reference? After 
King Henry's death, dedication of the Gesta Regum to Robert of Gloucester 
in its last two recensions would suggest that during the five to six years 
preceding the writing of the Historia Novella, Malmesbury was again seck- 
ing favors from Earl Robert as was Geoffrey of Monmouth.? For his part, 
Robert wanted a history of Stephen's reign that would justify his and the 
Angevins’ revolt against Stephen.’ Such imaginativeness in seizing upon a 
literary campaign to complement his military activity agrees with Robert’s 
reputation for scholarly tastes? But the gesta Dei per Robertum which the 
mutual interest of patron and writer produced as the Historia Novella is far 
from scholarly history, as an analysis of the Historia’s major points will 
show. These are Robert’s attitudes to Matilda’s claims to the throne, Glou- 
cester’s submission to King Stephen, the apologia for the Earl’s defiance of 
Stephen, and Earl Robert’s selfless leadership of the Angevins.® 


The following is Malmesbury’s account of his patron’s reaction to 
Stephen’s accession: 


Meanwhile Stephen Count of Mortain and Boulogne, King Henry's nephew .. 

he who first among the laity, after the King of Scots, had bound himself by alle- 
giance to the Empress, hurried on his arrival in England by way of Wissant. For 
certain reasons the Empress and likewise her brother Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
together with almost all the nobles, delayed their return to the kingdom.!? 


This account omits details that contradict Malmesbury's claim of Gloucester's 


5 Henry I granted St. Aldhelm's a confirmation of its lands and exemption from tolls through- 
out England sometime between 1129 and 1135 since Henry of Blois, who attested the charter 
as bishop of Winchester, became bishop in 1129. This grant would seem to depart considerably 
from the kind of favor the royal family had shown to St. Aldhelm’s earlier in the century. In 
1100 Henry I himself confirmed William 1's grant of a three-day fair at Malmesbury to the 
abbot of St. Aldhelm's and extended the privilege to five days; later, Henry I’s first wife, 
Matilda, extended the number of fair days to eight. (See Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum 
1066-1154, ed. H. W. C. Davis es al. [2 vols., Oxford, Eng., 191356], II, Regesta Henrici 
Primi, Nos. 494, 971, 1624; Registrum Malmesburiense, ed. J. S. Brewer and Charles Trice 
Martin [2 vols, London, 1879-80], I, 333.) 

8 William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. Stubbs, I, xxvi-xxviii, xxxi-xxxii, 
xxxvii-xxxviti, xlv, lii, Iv-Ivi, lvii; J. S. P. Tatlock, The Legendary History of Britain: Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae and Its Early Vernacular Versions (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1950), 433-37. 

7 HN, cd. Potter, 1. 

8 Gesta Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. Acton Griscom, tr. Robert Ellis 
Jones (New York, 1929), 219-20; Gualteri Mapes De Nugis Curialium Distinctiones Quinque, 
ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1850), 205; Lestorie des Engles solum Maistre Geffrei Gaimar, 
ed. T. D. Hardy (2 vols., London, 1888-89), I, 6435-58; Kate Norgate, England under the 
Angevin Kings (2 vols., London, 1887), I, 92, 94; James Westfall Thompson, The Literacy of 
the Laity in the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1939), 169-75. 

8 HN, ed. Potter, 2-13, 14-18, 20-23, 34-61, 64-70, 71-76, et passim. 

10 Jbid., ed. Potter, 14-15: "Interea Stephanus comes Moritonii et Bononie, nepos regis 
Henrici .. . , qui post regem Scottie primus laicorum fidem suam imperatrici obstrinxerat, in 
Angliam per Witsand maturauit aduentum. Imperatrix certis ex causis, simul et frater eius 
Robertus comes Gloecestre, cum omnibus pene proceribus, redire in regnum distulerunt.” (Unless 
otherwise indicated, the English translations of the Historia Novella that appear in the text of 
this article will be Potter's.) 
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loyalty to Matilda. Malmesbury failed to indicate that Robert actually aided 
the transfer of power to the House of Blois after Henry I's death. Robert 
was among the Anglo-Norman leaders who elected Theobald of Blois king 
on December 20, 1135. Then upon receiving news from England of the coup 
of Theobald’s brother, Stephen, Robert surrendered Falaise, a royal treasury 
then in his custody, to 'Theobald.H 

To further the impression of Robert's devotion to Matilda, Malmesbury 
also may have distorted the significance of several facts. 'The Historia claims 
that Robert fought for the privilege of swearing first to Matilda's succession 
with Stephen of Blois at the London court of 1126. Also, Robert was sup- 
posedly closely associated with Matilda's Angevin marriage by being among 
the few familiares originally privy to the plan: 


So all in that council took the oath who were regarded as carrying any weight, 
first William Archbishop of Canterbury. . . . Of the laity David King of Scots... 
swore first, next Stephen Count of Mortain and Boulogne . . . then Robert the 
king’s son. . . . There was a noteworthy contest, it is said, between Robert and 
Stephen, who as rivals in distinction strove with each other for the honor of swear- 
ing first, the one regarding the prerogative of a son, the other the rank of a 
nephew. . . . I myself have often heard Roger Bishop of Salisbury saying that he 
was released from the oath he had taken to the Empress because he had sworn 
only on condition that the king should not give his daughter in marriage to any- 
one outside the kingdom without consulting himself and the other chief men, and 
that no-one had recommended that marriage or been aware that it would take 
place except Robert Earl of Gloucester and Brian Fitz Count, and the Bishop of 
Lisieux. 
None of these episodes, however, proves Robert’s devotion to the Empress. 
The London incident probably concerned a place of honor, the King’s favor- 
ite nephew versus the King’s favorite son, while Robert’s knowledge of 
Matilda’s marriage may have signified no more than the honor in which 
the King held Robert. 

Earl Robert’s submission to Stephen in 1136 demanded Malmesbury’s 
special attention as the most obvious exception to the alleged continuity in 


11 Chronica Roberti De Torigneio, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and 
Richard I, ed. Richard Howlett (4 vols, London, 1884-89), IV, 129; Orderici Vitalis Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae Libri Tredecim, ed. Auguste le Prévost (5 vols., Paris, 1838-55), V, 50-51. 

12 HN, ed. Potter, 4: "Iurauerunt ergo cuncti, quicunque in eodem concilio alicuius uider- 
entur esse momenti; primo Willelmus Cantuarie archiepiscopus, + . . Laicorum primus iurauit 
David rex Scotie, . . . tum Stephanus comes Moritonii et Bononie, nepos Henrici regis. .. . 
mox Robertus regis filius, . . Notabile, ut dicitur, fuit certamen inter Robertum et Stephanum, 
dum emula laude uirtutum inter se contenderent quis eorum prior iuraret, illo priuilegium filii, 
isto dignitatem nepotis spectante"; fhid., 5: "Ego Rogerum Salesberiensem episcopum sepe 
dicentem audiui, solutem se sacramento quod imperatrici fecerat: co enim pacto se iurasse, ne 
rex.preter consilium suum et ceterorum procerum filiam cuiquam nuptum daret extra regnum. 
Eius matrimonii nullum auctorem, nullum fuisse conscium, nisi Robertum comitem Gloecestre, 
et Brianum filium comitis, et episcopum Luxouiensem": see also Oskar Rössler, Kaiserin Mathilde, 
Mutter Heinrichs von Anjou, und das Zeitalter der Anarchie in England (Berlin, 1897), 18-20. 
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his patron's loyalty to Matilda. Against this fact, the chronicler alleged the 
insincerity of Robert's homage coupled with his continued efforts to organ- 
ize a pro-Ángevin party: | 


In the same year, after Easter, Robert Earl of Gloucester, for whose wisdom King 
Stephen had the greatest respect, came to England. He had wearied his mind 
with much reflection, while he was in Normandy, on what he thought he should 
decide to do in this matter, for he saw that if he submitted to King Stephen it 
would be contrary to the oath he had taken to his sister, but understood that if he 
resisted it would bring no advantage to his sister or nephews and would certainly 
do enormous harm to himself... . and already all the chief men of England had 
willingly gone over to his [Stephen's] side. So that very wise ear] was anxious to 
convince them of their fault and bring them to a sounder opinion by personal con- 
versation; for on account of the reasons mentioned above there was no chance of 
resistance by force, indeed he could not even come to England unless he concealed 
his secret purpose for a time by pretending to share their breach of faith. There- 
fore he did homage to the king conditionally, that is to say, for as long as the king 
maintained his rank unimpaired and kept the agreement, since having long ob- 
served the king's disposition he foresaw that he would be likely to break his 


word.13 


That Robert of Gloucester was involved in any pro-Angevin plot in 1135- 
1136 would seem to be directly contradicted by his prominent role in the 
transfer of power to the House of Blois.!* Stephen's cordial reception of the 
Earl at his Easter court of 1136 signified that Robert was not mistrusted by 
the King.” It is gratuitous to imply, as Malmesbury did, that Robert's delay 


18 HN, ed. Potter, 17-18: "Eodem anno post Pascha Robertus comes Gloecestre, cuius 
prudentiam rex Stephanus maxime uerebatur, uenit in Angliam, Is, dum esset in Normannia, 
multa cogitatione Airis: animum quidnam sibi super hoc negotio statuendum putaret: si 
enum regi Stephano subderetur, contra sacramentum quod sorori fecerat fore uidebat; si re- 
fragaretur, nichil sorori uel nepotibus profuturum, sibi certe immaniter nociturum intelligebat. 

. . et iam omnes proceres Anglie in eius assensum pronis mentibus transierant, Erat igitur 
anxius prudentissimus comes ut illos delicti coargueret, et ad saniorem sententiam presenti col- 
loquio reuocaret; nam uiribus obuiare nulla propter prefatas causas dabatur facultas; cui 
nimirum nec in Angliam uenire liberum crat, nisi, quasi defectionis eorum particeps, mentis 
suae archanum ad tempus dissimularet, Itaque. homagium regi fecit sub conditione quadam, 
scilicet, quamdiu ille dignitatem suam integre custodiret et sibi pacta seruaret; spectato enim 
iamdudum regis ingenio, instabilitatem fidei eius preuidebat"; see also ibid., 65; Stubbs, Con- 
stitutional History, I, 322: “The conditional adhesion of Robert of Gloucester . . . was not a 
circumstance likely to reassure Stephen"; Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, I, 283- 
84: “The suddenness of Stephen's accession had snatched the leadership out of his [Robert's] 
hands, and he lingered on in Normandy, watching the course of events . . . and meditating 
how to reconcile his own interest with his duty to his sister. Stephen . . . sent him repeated 
invitations to England; till at last he decided to let himself be won, at least in appearance, if 
only for the sake of gaining a footing in England which might enable him afterwards to work 
there in Matilda's favor"; in J. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892), 22, Malmes- 
bury's account seerned to make Earl Robert appear in 1136 as “virtual head of the opposition"; 
a similar influence seems detectable in A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna. Carta 
1087—1216 (2d ed., Oxford, Eng., 1955), 134, where, in connection with Robert's submission 
in 1136, the Earl is called "the empress's natural champion." 

14 Gesta Stephani, ed. K. R. Potter (Edinburgh, 1955), 8, includes a statement implying 
Gloucester's early recognition as king by some, but the statement carries the qualification, 
"fama est." See also note rr, above. 

15 Florenti; Wigorniensis Monachi Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Benjamin Thorpe (a vols, 
London, 1848-49), IL, 97; Gesta Stephani, ed. Potter, 8-14; Matihaei Parisiensis Monachi 
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in coming to court resulted from hesitation in accepting Stephen. The evi- 
dence used in support of Robert's organization of a pro-Angevin party later 
in 1137-1138, moreover, really belongs to 1139 as Round showed.** 

Malmesbury excused his patron's defiance of Stephen by appealing to 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities. The first involved Stephen's alleged 
violation of Robert of Gloucester's conditional homage; the second the 
command of the papacy to obey his oath to recognize Matilda's succession as 
well as the support of the Anglo-Norman church: 


for immediately after Whitsuntide he sent representatives and abandoned friend- 
ship and faith in the traditional way, also renouncing homage, giving the reason 
that he did it justly because the king had both unlawfully claimed the throne and 
disregarded, not to say belied, all the faith he had sworn to him; and that he, after 
taking the oath to his sister, had not been ashamed to give his hands to another in 
her lifetime?” 


To say that Stephen’s injustice to the Earl of Gloucester released him from 
allegiance to the King is quite invalid if Robert never intended to keep faith 
with Stephen. Earl Robert may well have made demands upon Stephen 
when he came to court, but his homage that followed was no more “con- 


ditional” than every act of homage was.’® And if Malmesbury claimed that 





Sancti Albani Chronica Majora, ed. Henry Richards Luard (7 vols., London, 1872-83), II, 164; 
Round, “The Easter Court of 1136," in Geoffrey de Mandeville, 262-66. 

16 For the text of Malmesbury’s words, see note 13, above; for Earl Robert’s alleged participa- 
tion in a pro-Angevin plot, see The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. William 
aye (2 vols., London, 1879-80), I, 105; Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, 
ed. Thorpe, II, 107-11; Round, “The Defection of Miles of Gloucester,” in Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, 28485; Extrait de la continuation de Brut d'Angleterre de Wace, par un anonyme, 
in Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, ed. Francisque Michel (3 vols., Rouen, 1836-40), 1, 108, 
claims that Robert of Gloucester did not give his assent to Stephen's accession, but instead sent 
for Matilda to claim her inheritance; this conflicting evidence, however, dates from the thirteenth 
century. (See Les sources de UV histoire de France, des origines aux guerres d'Italie (1494), 
ed. Auguste Molinier [6 vols. in 3, Paris, 1901-1904], Il, 222.) This rejection of Robert's 
leadership of a pro-Angevin plot in 1137-1138 thus cancels the theories of several historians whom 
Malmesbury's passage influenced. Stubbs, Constitutional History, I, 324: “Accordingly when, 
early in aw. 1138, the king of Scots again invaded the north, the party which Robert of 
Gloucester had been organising in the south and west of England threw off the mask and 
broke into rebellion"; H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins 1066-1272 
(London, 1937), 158: “The head and front of the Angevin conspiracy was Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, who had broken his faith to Stephen as soon as it was pledged. . . Whatever the 
motive, Robert remained in Normandy plotting with the Angevins from the spring of 1137 
and his English adherents were tranquilly proceeding with the fortification of their castles . 
Christopher Brooke, From Alfred to Henry III 871-1272 (Edinburgh, 1961), x68, describes 
"the rebellion ..., headed by... Robert, Ear! of Gloucester, and timed to coincide with an 
invasion by David, King of the Scots.” 

17 HN, ed. Potter, 23: "celeriter post Pentecosten, missis a Normannia suis regi more maiorum 
amicitiam et fidem interdixit, homagio etiam abdicato; rationem preferens quam id iuste 
faceret, quia et rex illicite ad regnum aspiraucrat, et omnem fidem sibi iuratam neglexerat, ne 
dicam mentitus fuerat; ipsemet quin etiam contra legem egisset, qui, post sacramentum quod 
sorori dederat, alteri cuilibet ea uiuente sc manus dare non erubuisset.” 

18 For the text of the oath, see note 13, above; sec also Gesta Stephani, ed, Potter, 8; Marc 
Bloch, La société féodale (Paris, 1949), 350-53; Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard; 
II, 164, contains an interesting embellishment: “et comes R[obertus] sibi homagium sub con- 
ditione, scilicet, si dignitatem suam sibi servaret illibatam, secundum illud antiquum proverbiam; 
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Robert's defiance of Stephen resulted from the King's violation of these 
"conditions" through land confiscations, the chronicler is guilty of misrep- 
resenting the correct sequence of events: Stephen moved to confiscate the 
Earl’s lands after receiving his diffidatio, not before: 


And yet... he never showed the earl an entire friendship, always regarding his 
power with suspicion: and so, though in the earl’s presence he addressed him in 
fair and pleasant fashion, behind his back he criticised him in spiteful terms and 
cavilled him out of what property he could. . . . However, the king, indignant at 
the earl’s lofty spirit, deprived him of all the possessions in England that he could 
and levelled some of his castles. Only Bristol remained. . . .1? 


Neither does Malmesbury's great example of royalist treachery against his 
patron, the abortive plot to seize Gloucester after Easter in Normandy in 
1137, seem to have constituted a serious violation of Stephen's promises. 
Even Malmesbury admits that Robert and Stephen were reconciled, a state- 
ment reinforced by charter evidence placing Robert at Stephen's Normandy 
court after the incident until the King's return to England at the end of 1137: 


He swore, however, according to a formula approved by the earl, that he would 
never again take part in so great a crime, and the better to re-establish cordial rela- 
tions he added weight to the oath by putting Hugh Archbishop of Rouen's hand 
into Robert's. And yet, though he acted thus, he never showed the earl an entire 
friendship. . . . Robert also, parrying craft by craft, let his face mask his purpose, 
and after seeing the king off with no sign of hostility on his return to his kingdom 
himself remained in Normandy and devoted himself to his own advantage.?° 


‘Quam diu habebis me pro senatore, et ego te pro imperatore' "; Malmesbury’s emphasis on the 
contractual quality of Gloucester's vassalage led Round in Geoffrey de Mandeville, 28, to blame 
Stephen for "the introduction for a time of this pernicious principle [i.e., that a breech of con- 
tract between royal lord and vassal committed by the king ipso facto justified the vassal's 
revolt] into England" as an element of anarchy; J. E. A. Jolliffe, The Constitutional History of 
Medieval England, From the English Settlement to 1485 (London, 1937), 203, observed per- 
haps more accurately: “It is this element of contract and convention in between king and vassal 
which gives the reign its special interest and saves it from the character of anarchy." 

19 HN, ed. Potter, a1: "set nunquam plenam ei exhibuit amicitiam, cuius semper suspectam 
habebat potentiam: itaque coram pulchre iocundeque comitem appellans, retro maledicis uerbis 
mordebat, et quibus poterat possessionibus uellicabat," recounted with events of 1137; ibid., 
23-24: "Ceterum, rex egre ferens comitis magnanimitatem, omnibus eum possessionibus in 
Anglia quibus poterat priuauit, et quedam eius castella complanauit. Solum Bristowia remansit 
e. y” recounted with events of 1138; Norgate, England under the Angevins, I, 294, used 
the last passage of Malmesbury to arrange the following chronology: “a few months after 
Stephen's return to England he was rash enough to order the confiscation of the earl's English 
and Welsh estates, and actually to raze some of his castles. The consequence was that soon 
after Whitsuntide Robert sent to the king a formal renunciation of his allegiance . . .”; see 
Annales de Wintonia, in Annales Monastici, ed. H., R. Luard (5 vols, London, 1864-69), II, 
51; Annales de Waverleia, ibid., 226-27; Henrici Archidiaconi Huntendunensis Historia 
Anglorum, ed. Thomas Arnold (London, 1879), 261; Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. 
Prévost, V, 108, gives June as the date of Gloucester's diffidatio; Robert of Torigni, Chronica, 
in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen .. . , ed. Howlett, IV, 136, says "qui circa praeteritum 
Pascha concordiam cum eo fecerat"; in 1138, Easter came on April 3; this passage suggests that 
Gloucester's formal defiance of Stephen in June followed an earlier agreement between the 
Earl: and Count Geoffrey; Potter's application of this passage in Robert of Torigni to 1137 (in 
HN, xx) is incorrect, as is revealed by the text in which the passage is found. 

20 HN, ed. Potter, 21-22: "lurauit tamen uerbis pro placito comitis conceptis, se nunquam 
ulterius tanto sceleri affuturum; et ut magis in gratiam reciperetur, manu archiepiscopi Hugonis 
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If Robert's presence at court be claimed as a mere pose to cloak his real plans, 
as William of Malmesbury wrote, it is strange that the Earl did not surrender 
Caen to the Angevins when they attacked the city in May 1137. Robert was 
Caen's hereditary castellan, and when he decided to change allegiances, Caen 
went over to Geoffrey of Anjou.?! 

If Stephen really violated any condition, it probably pertained to Robert's 
status among the familiares regis. Here Malmesbury failed to give proper 
emphasis to a subject he only mentioned in passing: 


Knights of all kinds made a rush to him, men who served in light harness also, es- 
pecially from Flanders and Brittany. They were a class of men full of greed and 
violence. . . . and it was not only foreign knights that acted thus but likewise some 
born in England, who hated King Henry's peace because under it they had had 
but a scanty livelihood. All these had gladly given their support to a prince whom 
with little trouble they could influence to their own advantage. . . . Finally he also 
established many as earls who had not been earls before, with endowments of 
landed estates and revenues that had belonged directly to the king.” 


Actually very early in Stephen's reign a party led by Waleran of Meulan, 
including the Beaumont members of his family and Stephen's Flemish allies 
whose leader was William d'Ypres, became dominant among the familiares 
regis?" This would have constituted the diminution of Gloucester's status, 
which Stephen supposedly promised to avoid in 1136. Charter evidence 
indicates that during Henry T's reign Earl Robert had enjoyed greater favor 
among the familiares regis than Waleran of Meulan and his brother, Robert 
of Leicester.*4 Robert of Gloucester shared this favor with several associates, 


Rothomagensis in manum Roberti missa, sacramentum solidauit. Et hec quidem egit ille; set 
nunquam plenam ei exhibuit amicitiam. . . . Robertus quoque, arte artem eludens, occultabat 
fronte animum; pacificeque regem in regnum redire dimittens, ipse commodis suis in Norman- 
nia manens intendit"; Annales de Wintonia, in Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, II, 50-51; for the 
charter evidence, see Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, Hlustrative of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ed. J. H. Round (London, 1899), I, 918-1206, Nos. 570, 1379; sec 
also Stephen's charter to Montebourg [from Bibl. Nat. MS Latin 10087] in Comtumiers de 
Normandie, ed. Ernest-Joseph Tardif (2 vols., Rouen and Paris, 1891-96), I, 116. 

31 Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, V, 82-83, 108-109; Robert of Torigni, 
Chronica, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen ..., ed. Howlett, IV, 136. 

22 HN, ed. Potter, 17-18: “Currebatur ad eum ab omnium generum militibus, et a leuis 
armature hominibus, maximeque ex Flandria et Britannia, Erat genus hominum rapacissimum et 
uiolentissimum. . . . non solum aduene, set etiam indigene milites, qui pacem regis Henrici 
oderant, quod sub ea tenui uictu uitam transigebant. Hi omnes gratanter principi assenserant, 
quem leui negotio ad sua commoda inflectere possent, prouincialium dispendio suas fortunas 
urgentes . . . ; tbid., 23: "Denique multos etiam comites, qui ante non fuerant, instituit, ap- 
plicitis possessionibus et redditibus que proprio iure regi competebant.” 

23 Acton Griscom, “The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia: New 
Manuscript Evidence," Speculum, I (Apr. 1926), 138-39; G. H. White, “King Stephen's 
Earldoms," Royal Historical Society Transactions, 4th Ser., XIII (1930), 51, and “The Career 
of Waleran, Count of Meulan and Earl of Worcester, 1104-1166.” ibid., XVII. (1934), 27-30. 

, 4 This deduction is based upon the number of Henry I's charters, printed in the Regesta 
Henrici Primi, the parties in question actually attested, or the number of times scribes thought 
the parties in question should have been present and so included their names. 'The force of the 
argument is the same in either case; I have included only the number of times the individuals 
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among them, Brian fitz Count.?® But under Stephen, the Beaumonts received 
land grants in the west and Midlands perhaps to check the power of Robert 
and his son-in-law, the Earl of Chester. In 1136, Waleran of Meulan not only 
received Worcester from Stephen, but also was betrothed to the King's infant 
daughter. Both the Beaumonts and Flemings used their roles as royal champ- 
ions to increase their power in Normandy"? 

That Gloucester's rebellion against Stephen was as far as Robert was 
concerned a battle of his old fellow familiares against the new is suggested 
by the party Robert formed in England after his landing in 1139. Robert 
quickly gained the support of Brian fitz Count and Miles of Gloucester.” 
The three along with David of Scotland (regardless of their differences) 
formed the nucleus of the Angevin party with their castles of Bristol, Wal- 
lingford, and Gloucester. The authority of these men is attested by the fact 
that when Matilda's party negotiated with the papal legate in 1141, they 
stood surety for the treaty’s fulfillment.” 

A personal rivalry between Robert of Gloucester and Waleran of Meulan 
seems to have been at the heart of the general one. One of the earliest cam- 
paigns the Angevins waged in the west in 1139 was directed at Waleran’s 
Worcester; royal retaliation was directed against Gloucester’s wealthy manor 
at Tewkesbury.®° Henry of Huntingdon’s version of Earl Robert’s alleged 
speech before the Battle of Lincoln shows the reputation this rivalry had 
among the Angevins, for in his speech Robert reserved his bitterest denuncia- 
tion of his enemies for Waleran.?! 

Malmesbury altogether neglects to mention that his patron’s decision to 
defy Stephen was influenced by offers of favors from the Angevins. Orderic 





were recorded attesting as earls: Waleran of Meulan, twelve times; Robert of Leicester, twenty- 
four: Robert of Gloucester, seventy-six. 

28 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I: Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii vel Magnum Rotulum Pipae de Anno 
Tricesimo-Primo Regni Henrici Primi, ed. Joseph Hunter (London, 1833), 129-31. 

28 Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, V, 82-83, 108; Robert of Torigni, 
Chronica, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen . . . , ed. Howlett, IV, 132; Geoffrey Bar- 
raclough, “The Earldom and County Palatine of Chester," Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, CI (1951), 14-15; White, “Career of Waleran,” 27-29. 

27 Anecdota Oxoniensia: The Chronicle. of John of Worcester 1118-1140, ed. J. R. H. 
Weaver (Oxford, Eng., 1908), 56; Annales de Wintonia, in Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, Il, 
51; Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, II, 116-17; Gesta Stephani, ed. 
Potter, 14-16, 79; HN, ed. id., 35; Robert of Torigni, Chronica, in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen... , ed. Howlett, IV, 137. Much needs to be done on the relations between Earl 
Robert and Miles of Gloucester in the Angevin party. Early differences between them have been 
indicated by R. H. C. Davis, “Treaty between William Earl of Gloucester and Roger Earl of 
Hereford," in A Medieval Miscellany for Doris Mary Stenton, ed. Patricia M. Barnes and G. F. 
Slade (London, 1962), 14a. 

28 Historia Johannis prioris Hagustaldensis ecclesiae XXV annorum, in Symeonis monachi 
Opera Omnia, ed, Thomas Arnold (2 vols., London, 1882-85), II, 302. 

29 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chrontcts, ed. Thorpe, Il, 130; Gesta Stephani, ed. 
Potter, 79; HN, ed. id., 50-51. 

39 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, Il, x24. 

31 Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, ed. Arnold, 269—70. 
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Vital notes that the Angevins offered Robert many castles in England, 
including Marlborough, in order to win him over? The St. Clair fee in 
Normandy and Brill in Oxfordshire are examples of fees Robert actually 
received after his change of allegiance.** It was this level of ambition rep- 
resented by lands and castles that Robert's illegitimacy forced upon him. 
A contest for the crown with Stephen or Matilda was out of the question, 
in spite of his being Henry I's eldest son, for in Robert's day an atheling had 
to be a filius a legale conjunge.** 

The Historia Novella does not justify Earl Robert's defiance of Stephen 
by the King's broken faith alone. Malmesbury also invokes a bull of Innocent 
II commanding Robert to obey his oath to Matilda as well as the advice of 
certain undesignated churchmen: 


He was indeed encouraged by the answers of many ecclesiastics whom he had con- 
sulted on the matter, to the effect that in no wise could he pass this present life 
without disgrace or win blessedness in the life to come if he neglected to keep the 
oath to his father's daughter. He also produced the terms of a bull from the Pope, 


bidding him obey the oath he had taken in his father's presence; I will take care 
to insert a page of this decree in a later book.?5 


In spite of the fact that the bull is not extant and there is only Malmesbury's 
word that it ever existed, historians have never questioned it, not even Hein- 
rich Bóhmer who only lamented Malmesbury's failure to record the docu- 
ment.?? Several of Innocent IT's letters, four to Stephen and one to Peter the 


32 Chronicon Thomas Wykes, in Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, IV, 22; Orderic Vital, His- 
toria Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, V, 108; Robert of Torigni, Chronica, in Chronicles of the Reigns 
of Stephen . . . , ed. Howlett, IV, 136. 

88 The Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Frideswide at Oxford, ed. Spencer Robert Salter 
(a vols., Oxford, Eng., 1895-96), II, No. 816; Lewis C. Loyd, The Origin of Some Anglo- 
Norman Families (Leeds, 1951), 88-89. 

34 See the redaction of the “Leges Edwardi Confessoris" made about the middle of the 
dri century: Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ed. Felix Liebermann (3 vols., Halle, 1903-16), 
I, 662, III, 341. 

85 FIN, ed. Potter, 23: “Animabant nimirum mentem eius multorum religiosorum responsa, 
quos super negotio consuluerat: nullo modo eum posse sinc ignominia uitam presentem trans- 
igere, vel mereri beatitudinem future, si paterne necessitudinis sacramentum irritum haberet. 
Ad hec etiam apostolici decreti pre se tenorem ferebat, precipientis ut sacramento, quod presente 
patre fecerat, obediens esset; cuius decreti paginam posteriori libello indicere curabo." 

36 Böhmer simply referred to the document as “dies ‘decretum,’ das Malmsb. leider nicht, 
wie er beabsichtigte, in seinem zweiten Buche den Lesern wörtlich bietet. . . ." (Heinrich 
Böhmer, Kirche und Staat in England und 1n der Normandie im xi. und xu. Jahrhundert [Leipzig, 
1899], 335 n.) Bohmer's belief in both Innocent H’s "decretum" to Robert of Gloucester as well 
as the Pope's "private" recognition of Stephen led this scholar to believe that Innocent was 
playing a double game for the purpose of introducing papal influence into England: “Man sieht 
daraus deutlich: er wollte es, zumal Pier Leone noch immer lebte, und ein Urteil über den 
Verlauf des Thronstreits schlechterdings noch nicht möglich war, wenn er auch Stephan 
begünstigte, öffentlich vorderhand noch mit keiner von beiden Parteien verderben und nicht 
durch eine voreilige Stellungnahme die glänzenden Aussichten gefährden, welche schon nach 
der Appellation der beiden Prätendenten an das päpstliche Gericht zu schliessen, gerade dieser 
Thronstreit den geistlichen und weltlichen Herrschaftsplänen der Kurie zu eröffnen schien.” 
(Ibid., 334-35.) Apparently under the influence of Böhmer, Z. N. Brooke, The English Church 
and the Papacy, From the Conquest to the Reign of John (Cambridge, Eng., 1931), 179, 
wrote: “The disputed election on Henry I's death, and its reference to the papal court, was for 
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Venerable of Cluny, indicating de facto recognition from 1135 to 1143 and 
Innocent's well-known refusal to judge between Stephen and Matilda 4e 
jure, however, would seem to contradict Malmesbury's claim" In any case, 
this circumstantial evidence against the bull should generate enough caution 
to keep historians from claiming that Innocent II changed sides. It is well 
known, furthermore, that the Norman church generally recognized Stephen 
until Geoffrey of Anjou's conquest of Normandy was well along. In the case 
of the English church, it did not give any substantial support to Robert until 
Stephen arrested the bishops in 1139, a year after Robert's defiance?? At the 
worst, we can suspect Malmesbury of perpetrating a hoax with his claim 
of papal support; at best, his testimony must be without value as evidence in 
this case. 


There is no doubt that Malmesbury was correct in calling his patron the 
recognized Ángevin leader; many examples prove this. But the chronicler's 
fourth point, that Robert's leadership was unselfish, is untrue: 


As he took the lead in the just defence of his sister's cause so he has always per- 
sisted in his undertaking with unconquerable spirit and without self-interest: I 
say “without self-interest" because a number of her adherents are either followers 
of fortune and change as it changes or, having already made great gains, fight for 
justice in the hope of yet richer rewards. Robert alone, or almost alone, inclining 
neither way, has never been influenced by hope of gain or fear of loss, as will be 
clear from what follows. So if I write these things honestly, let no suspicion of 
flattery creep into anyone's mind; for I shall make no concession to favor but the 
truth of history alone, without any colouring of falsehood, will be set forth for the 
knowledge of posterity.?? 


the Papacy a satisfactory beginning of a new regime." Against this theory of the initiation of 
papal influence in England at this time, see Mary Cheney, "The Compromise of Avranches, 
1172, and the Spread of Canon Law in England," English Historical Review, LVI (Apr. 
1941), 188-95. 

87 Bullarum, Diplomatum es Privilegiorum Sanctorum Romanorum Pontificum, ed. Seb. 
Franco et al. (27 vols., Turin, 1857-94), II, No. 76; Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland, ed. A. W. Haddan and William Stubbs (3 vols. in 4, Ox- 
ford, Eng., 1869-78), II, Pt. I, 30; Patrologia Cursus Completus, ed. J. P. Migne, in Series 
Latina (222 vols, Paris, 1844-64), CLXXIX, 301-302, 533-34, 594—95; Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum ab condita ecclesia ad annum post Christum Natum MCXCYIII, ed. Philipp 
Jafié et al. (ad ed., a vois, Leipzig, 1885-88), I, Nos. 7766, 7804, 8026, 8123, 8232; 
sce also Reginald L. Poole, “The Empress Matilda's Claim to the English Throne,” in Ioannis 
Saresberiensis Historiae Pontificalis Quae Supersunt, ed. id. (Oxford, Eng., 1927), 107-108. 

38 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, Il, 123; Gesta Stephani, ed. 
Potter, 48-53, 58-59; HN, ed. id., 25-27, Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, V, 
108—109, 120; White, “Career of Waleran,” 30. 

89 HN, ed. Potter, 64-65: "Ipse quippe sicut primus ad partes sororis sue iuste defendendas 
initium suscepit, ita semper inuicto animo in incepto gratis perseuerauit: gratis dico, quia non- 
nulli fautorum eius uel fortunam sequentes cum eius uolubilitate mutantur, uel, multa iam 
emolumenta consecuti, spe ampliorum premiorum pro iustitia pugnant. Solus uel pene solus 
Robertus in neutram partem pronior, nec spe compendii nec dispendii timore unquam flexus 
est, sicut ex consequentibus liquebit. Non ergo alicui, si hec integre scribo, adulationis surrepat 
suspicio; nichil enim a me dabitur gratie, set sola ueritas historie sine ullo fuco mendacii poster- 
orum producetur notitie.” This passage influenced Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna 
Carta, 148, where Robert of Gloucester is characterized as "the life and soul of his party, who, 
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We have already seen that evidence suggests that Robert's very reasons for 
joining the Angevins were personal. In addition, if the Earl’s motivation for 
his participation in the war in England can be gauged by the number and 
nature of his known military engagements for the period 1139-1147, the fol- 
lowing analysis is rather enlightening. Chroniclers associate Robert by name 
with approximately twenty-two military actions of varying importance 
which were limited to ten shires,* Those shires contained 68 per cent of the 
Earl’s geldable demesne.* Fourteen of these engagements took place in only 
three shires in which was concentrated 47 per cent of Robert's geldable 
demesne.** In addition, aside from the immediate purpose of any mission to 
Winchester in a shire that contained only sixteen geldable hides of the Earl's 
demesne, Robert may have been interested in the town because he was one of 





as William of Malmesbury justly says, ‘alone or almost alone was never swayed from his 
loyalty by the hope of gain or the fear of loss.’ " 

49 The following list of military actions in which Earl Robert personally participated has 
been extracted from the narrative sources of the period; for the sake of brevity, citations of these 
sources have been omitted. No claim is made that this list represents all military engagements 
in which Robert participated; the list represents only the number of actions ın which Robert's 
participation was so notable that chroniclers and annalists recorded them: 


Year Military Action Shire 
1139 Trowbridge Wiltshire 
1140 Harptree Dorset 
Cerncy Dorset 
Sudeley Gloucestershire 
Cornwall campaign Cornwall 
Devizes Wiltshire 
Bath Somerset 
Nottingham Nottinghamshire 
1141 Lincoln Lincolnshire 
London Middlesex 
Winchester Hampshire 
1142 Warham Dorset 
Portland Island Dorset 
Lulworth Dorset 
1143 Warham Dorset 
Wilton Wiltshire 
Sherborne Dorset 
1144 Tetbury Gloucestershire 
Malmesbury Wiltshire 
I145 Farringdon Oxfordshire 
1146 Gloucestershire defense Gloucestershire 
1147 Lidelea Hampshire? 


41 At this time, the honor of Gloucester included approximately 15644 geldable hides in 
twenty-four shires; in this total, I have included eleventh-century tabulations for two shires 
(172 hides for Somerset and 384 for Worcestershire) because the returns for the two shires 
in question are absent from the only extant Pipe Roll before the reign of Henry II; the two 
figures are probably not accurate, but have been included to make possible at least a rough 
estimate of the honor's total hidage. (Domesday Book seu Liber Censualis Willelmi Primi 
Regis Angliae, ed. Abraham Farley and Henry Ellis [4 vols., London, 1783-1816], I, 88, 88b, 
89, 173, 176b, 178, 180b; Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, ed. Hunter, 5-6, 16, 23, 43, 47, 49, 51, 56, 62, 
68, 80, 86, 95, 99, 102, 104, 108, 121, 126, 158-539.) 

1? Engagements: Dorset, 7; Wiltshire, 4; Gloucestershire, 3; hidage: Dorset, 220; Wiltshire, 
225; Gloucestershire, 306. (Ibid., 16, 23, 80.) 
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its most extensive tenement holders.f? In 1142 when the Earl returned from 
Normandy, although Matilda was besieged in Oxford by the King, Robert 
was apparently more concerned with capturing Portland and Lulworth than 
in coming to the rescue of the Empress.** 

Family interests also played an important part in Earl Robert's military 
activities. The very reason why Robert made his sole recorded appearance 
in Lincolnshire and participated in the great Battle of Lincoln in Feb- 
ruary 1141 was his daughter, Mabel. She was the wife of Ranulf of Chester 
who had seized Lincoln Castle and when later besieged by the King escaped 
to beg assistance from her father." Similarly, Robert's one extensive cam- 
paign into Cornwall was due to the plight of his half brother, Reginald.** In 
1145, Farringdon in Oxfordshire was fortified on the advice of his son, 
Philip. And much of the Earl's activity in Gloucestershire in 1145-1146, by 
an ironic twist, involved this same Philip who had by then rebelled against 
his father and joined the King.*' Only Robert's raid against Nottingham in 
1140 does not seem susceptible to explanation by land or family. 

If the Earl of Gloucester did serve himself by serving his sister, however, 
his self-interest was not made of such naked pragmatism as that of a man 
like Geoffrey de Mandeville. Robert changed sides only once and never be- 
trayed his sister as indeed he had never betrayed the King. The Earl loyally 
supported Matilda's campaign to Winchester, although not consulted about 
it, and sacrificed himself for his sister's safe escape. Robert, for all his self- 
interest, was valuable to the Angevins as the man who could control half of 
England and influence the baronage. Even Robert's personal successes and 
failures were so identified with those of the Angevins that when his for- 
tunes waned in 1145-1146 so did the Angevins’, and after the Earl's death in 
1147 Matilda remained in England only a year before abandoning the fight.” 

48 Liber Winton, in Domesday Book, ed. Farley and Ellis, IV, 531; Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, 
ed. Hunter, 41. 

$4 The Anglo-Saron Chronicle, tr. and ed. Dorothy Whitelock et al. (New Brunswick, N. J., 
1961), a. 1140; Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, I, 124; Gesta Stephani, 
ed. Potter, 92-93, 95-96; HN, ed. id., 73—76. 

45 Gesta Stephani, ed. id., 73; HN, ed. id., 47-48; John of Hexham, Historia, in Symeonis 
monachi Opera Omnia, ed. Arnold, II, 307; Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Prévost, V, 
124-25; Peterborough Chronicle, tr. Harry A. Rositzke (New York, 1951), 162; H. A. Cronne, 
"Ranulf de Gernons, Earl of Chester 1123-1153,” Royal Historical Society Transactions, sth 
Ser., XX (1937), 109; R. H. C. Davis, "King Stephen and the Earl of Chester Revisited,” 
English Historical Review. LXXV (Oct. 1960), 654-60. 

38 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, II, 123-24; Gesta Stephani, 
ed. Potter, 68-69; HN, ed. id., 41-42. 

47 Gesta Stephani, ed. id., 119-20, 122-24. 

18 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. Thorpe, II, 128-29; I. J. Sanders, 
English Baronies: A Study of Their Origin and Descent 1086-1327 (Oxford, Eng., 1960), 136. 
William Peverel was an ally of the Beaumonts. 

49 Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, I, 133; Gesta Stephani, ed. Pot- 


ter, 96-98, 120-24; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, ed. Arnold, 278; Robert of 
Torigni, Chronica, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen ..., ed. Howlett, IV, 150. 
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During Henry II's quarrel with Thomas Becket, the King appealed to 
Bishop Roger of Worcester for support by recalling the outstanding loyalty 
of Roger's father to the Angevin cause. Roger’s father was Earl Robert of 
Gloucester, and the ideal to which the King made reference was by then a 
myth that the eventual triumph of the Angevins had sanctioned. But the 
myth had originated from the Earl of Gloucester's patronage of William of 
Malmesbury in the Historia Novella. 

The Historia Novella is an unreliable historical source for Stephen's 
reign because of the following charges proved against it. It omits impor- 
tant details regarding Robert of Gloucester's early support of the House of 
Blois. It fosters an impression of Earl Robert's attachment to Matilda that 
is unfounded. 'The Historia Novella falsely affirms Gloucester's insincerity 
in doing homage to Stephen and claims his organization of a pro-Angevin 
plot. Besides exaggerating the conditional nature of Robert's homage, it fails 
to indicate the Earl's real motivation for changing his allegiance. Among the 
reasons the Historia offered, the claim of Innocent II’s command is either 
a hoax or at least an unsupported assertion. Finally, the Historia presents a 
false view of Robert of Gloucester's leadership that fails to indicate his self- 
ish ambition. 

William of Malmesbury must be held responsible for these examples of 
gross distortion which should deprive him of the title of historian in so far as 
the Historia Novella is concerned. 'The work smacks of a conscious effort to 
deceive for there is too much evidence of care in presentation, omission, and 
exaggeration for the effect to be haphazard. The Earl of Gloucester's patron- 
age and also perhaps William's devotion to Robert seem to have proved too 
great strains on the chronicler's veracity. This patronage may have even- 
tually resulted in the exemption of St. Aldhelm's monks by Robert's heir, 
William, from tolls on food and clothing purchased at Bristol, the caput of 
the honor of Gloucester. 

A. new Earl of Gloucester emerges from this re-evaluation of the Historia 
Novella. It is a familiaris regis who along with his fellows reaffirmed the 
traditional Norman alliance with the House of Blois against the House of 
Anjou by recognizing first Theobald's and then Stephen's succession instead 
of Matilda's. Gradually Earl Robert realized that the new King's policy of 


favoritism to the Beaumonts jeopardized his status as premier familiaris. 


50 Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, ed. J. C. Robertson (7 vols., London, 1875- 
85), II, 104-105. 

51 HN, ed. Potter, 64-65. 

52 Registrum Malmesburiense, ed. Brewer and Martin, I, 431-32; Earl William made a 
similar grant to St. Mary's Worcester. (Registrum sive liber irrotularius et consuetudinarius 
prioratus beatae Mariae Wigorniensis, ed. William Hale Hale [London, 1865], 3ob-3ra.) 
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The Angevins bid for his support by the kind of offers of lands and castles 
that appealed to his ambitions. Then in late spring in 1138, using perfectly ac- 
ceptable feudal ethics, Robert changed allegiances. From then until his 
death in 1147 Earl Robert protected and enhanced his status through Ange- 
vin service. In order to appeal to the future as well as to the present, the Earl 
commissioned William of Malmesbury to write an apologia. Robert, no longer. 
the straw man Malmesbury made him, remains not the great devotee to the 
sacredness of oaths, but becomes the protagonist of a cause who saw in its 
service the fulfillment of his ambitions. Stephen, on the other hand, remains 
neither the usurper nor the violator of coronation promises, but becomes 
the man who paid the price for a political mistake early in his reign by 
alienating one faction of familiares by promoting another. 


The Revolutionary Character 
of the American Revolution 


WiLLIAM H. NeLson* 


FOR so great an event, the American Revolution is downright elusive. Noth- 
ing seems certain about it: what it was about, how and why it happened, 
when or perhaps even whether it happened. Lest one suppose this inconclu- 
siveness to result merely from the confusion of historians, consider these two 
familiar quotations from such clear-headed men of the Revolution as John 
Adams and Benjamin Rush: “The Revolution," Adams wrote Thomas Jef- 
ferson, “was in the Minds of the People, and this was effected, from 1760 to 
1775, in the course of fifteen Years before a drop of blood was drawn at 
Lexington." “The American war is over," Rush wrote in 1787, “but this is 
far from being the case with the American Revolution. On the contrary, 
nothing but the first act of the great drama is closed.” 

One can, of course, by putting these statements in context, easily see that 
their authors were not in disagreement, but were only considering different 
features of the Revolution. Looking back on it long afterward, Adams found 
the heart of the Revolution in the alienation of American feeling toward 
Britain and the British connection. Rush, on the other hand, was concerned 
with the necessity for a new national government, a need shortly to be met 
by the adoption of the Constitution, and, further, with the need to educate a 
republican citizenry: "It remains," he continued, "yet to establish and perfect 
our new forms of government; and to prepare the principles, morals, and 
manners of our citizens, for these forms of government."* Leaving aside, 
for the moment, some further implications of both Adams’ and Rush's 
words, it is enough here to note, not that they differed about the Revolution, 
for their views were complementary, but that they could so easily and so 

* A professor at the University of Toronto, Mr. Nelson is the author of The American Tory 
(Oxford, Eng., 1961). He read this paper in a shorter and somewhat different form at the 1964 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London. 

1 Note the subheading under which Robert R. Palmer discusses this question: “The Revolu- 
tion: Was There Any?” in The Age oj the Democratic Revolution: A Political History of Eu- 
rope and America, 1760-1800 (2 vols., Princeton, N. J., 1959, 1964), I, 185. 

2 The Adams-]efferson Letters, ed. Lester J. Cappon (2 vols., Chapel Hill, N. C., 1959), II, 
455: see also Adams’ letter to Hezekiah Niles in The Selected Writings of John and John 


Quincy Adams, ed. Adrienne Koch and William Peden (New York, 1946), 203-204. 
8 Hezekiah Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America . . . (Baltimore, 1822), 


402. 
4 Ibid. 
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early use the term "American Revolution" to cover so wide a span of time 
and purpose. 

During the course of the nineteenth century, it is true, one interpretation 
of the Revolution came to be widely accepted in the United States. (One 
wonders whether it does not still lie, barely below the surface, in most 
American minds.) This is the interpretation usually associated with George 
Bancroft's great national history, though for much of the nineteenth century 
it was a view shared by most Americans and, indeed, by English Whigs as 
well (George Otto Trevelyan made a respectable contribution to it). In its 
simplest form this interpretation found the main issue of the Revolution in 
American independence from Great Britain—independence made necessary 
by the tyranny of George III, his ministers, and Parliament, and made glori- 
ous by the steadfast zeal for liberty of General Washington and the Continen- 
tal Congress. In this view the Constitution was the natural and proper 
sequel to the Revolution; its adoption was simply the establishment of 
American independence on a rational republican foundation. 

As has often been shown, it was around the turn of this century, with the 
end of Ámerican isolation and innocence, that this established and compla- 
cent view of the Revolution was overthrown by a number of young histori- 
ans whose work was to dominate scholarship in the field until after the 
Second World War. These historians seem now generally to be put into two 
or three groups: There was the imperial school, whose members did so 
much to free American colonial history from parochialism by regarding it as 
part of the history of the whole British Empire. These men, among others, 
Charles M. Andrews, Herbert L. Osgood, George Louis Beer, Robert L. 
Schuyler, and Lawrence H. Gipson, produced a splendid monument to 
American scholarship and an impressive body of British imperial and 
American colonial history. But they seemed (Andrews perhaps less than the 
others) deliberately to avoid dealing with the central questions of American 
history in their period, that is, with the development of autonomous 
American institutions in a society that was not wholly colonial. Inevitably, of 
course, from the imperial historians' point of view, the Revolution had to be 
seen primarily as a failure of British policy, as a breakdown of the old Em- 
pire, and not as the means by which an American republic established itself. 

There was always an academic and Anglo-American air about the im- 
perial historians; their great contemporary, Charles Beard, on the other 
hand, seems purely American and has an air of the market place about him. 
Beard and those of his contemporaries who approached eighteenth-century 
America in a similar spirit, among them, John Franklin Jameson, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Sr., and Vernon L. Parrington, had, in one sense, the same con- 
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cern as the imperial historians: to emancipate American history from its 
former insularity and smugness. But for these scholars the means of emanci- 
pation lay in plunging into the turbulent sea of economic determinants and 
class conflict. For Beard, the struggle to ratify the Constitution became a 
clear example of class struggle, the Constitution itself the embodiment of 
counterrevolution. And the Declaration of Independence—which to its au- 
thor and his contemporaries was simply that—became for Beard a manifesto 
to American democrats and populists of his own day. 

Whether Carl Becker should be regarded as a member of the Jameson- 
Beard group or not is open to question His own way of bringing Ameri- 
can history into step with the great events of eighteenth-century Europe was 
not only to use the concept of class struggle, but to apply the standards of 
the Enlightenment, and even the dynamics of the French Revolution, to the 
American Revolution. A generation ago this attempt seemed exciting; now, 
increasingly, like much of Beard's work, it seems just unhistorical. Indeed, 
it is really rather sad that the great effort, not only of Becker and Beard but 
of nearly a whole generation of gifted historians, to bring American his- 
tory into the mainstream of Western history now seems labored and con- 
trived. As a recent critic has rather cruelly put it, it is as if these historians 
"felt they must at least repeat in ink and print what in other countries had 
been written with blood.”® 

Within recent years the outlines of a new interpretation of the Revolution 
have begun to appear. In some respects, as has been frequently observed, the 
new view of the Revolution much more nearly resembles Bancroft's than it 
does Beard's or Becker's. It is nationalist and particularist; it emphasizes the 
unique character, not only of the Revolution, but of American political 
and social life before and after it. The main issue of the Revolution has be- 
come once again, not, in Becker’s phrase, “who should rule at home,” but 
“home rule”—independence from Britain. The character of the Revolution 
appears again, not exactly as Bancroft saw it, but in a rather more subdued 
light as the sober affirmation of their rights by a mature and rational people. 
And the Constitution has become once again the logical fulfillment and 
necessary completion of the Revolution.” 


5 Daniel J. Boorstin makes a distinction between Becker's and Beard’s interpretations of the 
Revolution; he points out that Becker's primary concern was to place the ideas of the American 
Revolution within a larger structure of revolutionary theory, while Beard's main interest was 
the role of the Revolution in the development of world capitalism. (Daniel J. Boorstin, The 
Genius of American Politics [Chicago, 1953], 80.) 

8€ Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York, 1963), 95. 

T Some of those working in this period who, while disagreeing with each other on many 
points, would probably subscribe to a substantial part of the new nationalist interpretation of the 
Revolution, for which they, collectively, are mainly responsible, are Bernard Bailyn, Daniel J. 
Boorstin, Robert E. Brown, Louis Hartz, Cecelia Kenyon, Forrest McDonald, Edmund S. 
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No doubt the tendency to view the Revolution in such terms is a part 
of the more general effort of historians these days to trace a conservative 
"consensus" through American history. At the same time, there are within 
the new view of the Revolution a considerable diversity of points of view 
and some sharply varying emphases. In its scholarship, the new historiog- 
raphy of the revolutionary period is more precise than that of earlier gener- 
ations, but much more limited in scope; it has still more an appearance of 
criticism and correction than of new assertion. Its strength, however, is in 
its having freed the study of the period from the doctrinaire assumptions of 
Beard’s and Becker's generation. As far as it has emerged, the new view 
seems sensible, and, were it not for one or two considerations, one might as- 
sume we were on the way to understanding the Revolution. 

A trace of unease arises, however, simply from recalling the habit that 
successive generations have had of viewing the Revolution in terms of their 
own needs and concerns. If, a generation ago, the social consequences of the 
American Revolution could be seriously discussed in terms that now ob- 
viously are far more appropriate to the French or Russian Revolutions, how 
are we to be certain that, a generation hence, our own insistence on the 
continuity and conservatism of the revolutionary period may not seem 
equally perverse? If Beard could mistake a founding father for an early 
twentieth-century capitalist, how can we be certain not to confuse General 
Washington with General Eisenhower? Living ourselves in an age of pitiless 
change, may we not have developed an excessive yearning for historic con- 
tinuities? And, preoccupied as we are with defending our institutions, may 
we not mistake ancestral attackers for defenders too? One recent student of 
the Revolution concludes that the "goal of the rebellious colonists was simply 
to consolidate, then expand by cautious stages, the large measure of liberty 
and prosperity that was already part of their way of life." He then goes on 
to observe that "our goal seems to be exactly the same."5 Might not this happy 
coincidence be less cause for comfort than for suspicion? 

Another, and perhaps more serious, though even less tangible source of 


Morgan, and Clinton Rossiter. There are, to be sure, some dissenters: Merrill Jensen, while 
critical of much of the point of view of Beard and Becker, shares their interest in class conflict 
in the Revolution; Lawrence H. Gipson has continued to carry on masterfully in the tradition 
of the imperial school; Robert R. Palmer sees the Revolution as only one aspect of a revolu- 
tionary transformation of the European world. Useful surveys of recent work on the Revolution 
may be found in Richard B. Morris, "Class Struggle and the American Revolution," William and 
Mary Quarteriy, XIX (Jan. 1962), 3-29; Peter Marshall, “Radicals, Conservatives, and the 
American Revolution," Past and Present, XXIII (Nov. 1962), 44-56; and Wesley Frank Craven, 
“The Revolutionary Era," in The Reconstruction of American History, ed. John Higham (New 
York, 1962), 46-63. Edmund $. Morgan made one of the first attempts to suggest a new ap- 
proach to the study of the Revolution in his article, “The American Revolution: Revisions in 
Need of Revising," William and Mary Quarterly, XIV (Jan. 1957), 3-15. 

8 Clinton Rossiter, “The Shaping of the American Tradition," sóid., XI (Oct. 1954), 533. 
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doubt about the Revolution as it is now regarded is that it is all, somehow, 
much too cold blooded and rational, even for an Age of Reason. Beard 
may have been wrong about class struggle in America, but he was right 
about szruggle, about conflict as a fact in human society. The preachers of 
consensus have now nearly eliminated conflict from the revolutionary period 
(except, of course, for the almost irrelevant antipolice action against Britain). 
The Revolution has become “a prudential decision taken by men of princi- 
ple”;? “a revolution to preserve a social order rather than to change it”;*° an 
"orderly transference of allegiance from one set of magistrates to a slightly 
different set." 

One must face the possibility that this may all be true, that eighteenth- 
century Ámericans were really so judicious, so self-righteous, so inhumanly 
cool and deliberate. After all, Hannah Arendt, with a warm European de- 
spair, has written that the American was "the only revolution in which 
compassion played no role in the motivation of the actors.” One can have 
passion, however, even without compassion. And it is difficult to believe that 
the first of the great modern revolutions was so much like a Grant Wood 
painting or a scene from Thornton Wilder's Our Town. Its victims did not 
regard it so, if their testimony has any value: "The rage of civil discord,” 
wrote the gentle Crévecceur, “hath advanced among us with an astonishing 
rapidity. Every opinion is changed; . . . the son is armed against the father, 
the brother against the brother, family against family."? And that stalwart 
Tory, Jonathan Sewell, wrote: “Every thing I see is laughable, cursable, and 
damnable; my pew in the church is converted into a pork tub; my house 
into a den of rebels, thieves & lice; my farm in possession of the very worst 
of all God's creation; my few debts all gone to the devil with my debtors. . . . 
All this is right, says Doctor Pangloss, & this is the best of all possible 
worlds."!* 

In reading much of the current literature on the Revolution, one has 
sometimes the feeling that there is nothing missing from it except the Rev- 
olution itself. American society before, during, and after the Revolution has 


? Boorstin, Genius of American Politics, 95. 

10 Robert E. Brown, Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691— 
1780 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955), 401. 

11 Richard Buel, Jr. “Democracy and the American Revolution,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, XXI (Apr. 1964), 180. On the other hand, some recent writers on the Revolution, 
while regarding it as a nationalist movement, have, nevertheless, afırmed its revolutionary 
nature: Cecelia Kenyon and Bernard Bailyn, for example. 

12 Arendt, On Revolution, 65. 

13 M, G. J. (Hector St. John) de Créveceeur, Sketches of Eighteenth Century America, ed. 
Henri L. Bourdin et al. (New Haven, Conn., 1925), 178-79. 

14 “Letters of Jonathan Sewell,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2d 
Ser., X (Jan. 1896), 414. 
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become so marvelously "seamless."!5 It is quite true, of course, that it is no 
longer possible to regard with much awe some of the social and institutional 
changes of the revolutionary period, which, a generation ago, were taken 
seriously. They now seem to have been slight in effect, like the abolition of 
entail and primogeniture, or not clearly a part of the Revolution, like many 
of the changes in property holding of the time. Even those political 
changes that must be regarded as revolutionary—the separation from 
Britain and the establishment of a republican form of government under 
written constitutions, federal and state—involved no complete break with 
the past. Indeed, American historians have, in general, not yet sufficiently 
acknowledged the debt of the new United States to colonial and British in- 
stitutions and practices. Not only was the political theory underlying both 
the Revolution and the Constitution mainly English, but most of the new 
republican institutions of the United States were, in various ways, derived 
from British and colonial precedent. 

This is obvious in the case, for example, of the two houses of Congress; it 
is less obvious but no less certain in the concept of executive power to be 
found in the presidency—a concept surely derived not only from the re- 
membered role of the royal governors but also from that Whig idea of the 
proper powers of the king embodied in the settlement of 1688.17 Even the 
new federal relationship among the states was familiar, in a rough way, 
from the virtually federal relationship that had prevailed among the colonies 
and between them and the imperial government in an earlier time. 

To admit, or even to emphasize, such continuities as these does not, 
however, in any way diminish the importance and intensity of the Revolu- 
tion as an Ámerican experience. Even if it were to be shown, beyond doubt, 
that there were no measurable institutional changes as a result of the Revo- 
lution, its significance would remain. Allowing for the fact that not much 
really is known about revolutions, about their origin, course, or effects, it 
still seems that the subject of revolution is often approached in an oddly 
mechanical way. If a man has a moving or harrowing experience, an experi- 
ence of terror, anger, or exultation, from which he emerges without visible 
physical effect, his pulse beat and blood pressure restored to what they had 
been before his experience, it does not therefore follow that his experience 


15 See Boorstin, Genius of American Politics, esp. Chap. 1. 

16 Richard B. Morris has observed that all the legal, educational, and religious reforms of 
the revolutionary period cannot be automatically ascribed to the Revolution; if they are, he 
suggests, then Woodrow Wilson could be charged with going to war in order to emancipate 
women. (Morris, "Class Struggle and the American Revolution," 26.) 

17 See Andrew C. McLaughlin, The Foundations of American Constitutionalism (New York, 
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was mild, slight, or without consequence. Societies, too, can experience 
traumata that leave no visible scar. 

The change in sentiment that John Adams wrote about, the "Revolution 
... in the Minds of the People,” may have taken, as Adams thought it did, 
fifteen years before 1775 to become articulate. It was, no doubt, a change 
made possible by 150 years of American experience resting on traditions of 
English dissent. But in its consciousness, in its self-realization, this revolu- 
tion was sudden. "It is no Little Blessing of God," Cotton Mather had ob- 
served in 1700, “that we are a part of the English Nation.” Sixty years later 
Jonathan Mayhew, who in a few more years would become a most em- 
bittered Anglophobe, could still write: “We Britishers are still farther dis- 
tinguished and favoured of God... ."? Even in the summer of 1775, after 
the War of Independence had begun, Joseph Hewes of North Carolina 
could write: “We are loyal subjects to our present most gracious Sovereign.”? 
Yet within a few months John Adams would write that he “mortally hated 
the Words ‘Province’ ‘Colonies’ and Mother Country." And within a few 
more months both Adams and Hewes would sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” “For God's sake let there be a full Revolution,” Joseph Hawley 
of Massachusetts wrote in the spring of 1776; “. . . Independency, and a well 
planned Continental Government, will save us."?9 

The quotations from Adams and from Rush at the beginning of this paper 
agreed on one point: the war had not much to do with the Revolution. Ex- 
cept for writers on the war itself, most recent historians of the Revolution 
seem to have taken the same view. Yet the war was a memorable American 
experience, an experience of danger and defeat, of all the acrid and bitter 
feelings raised by rebellion and civil conflict, of final and absolute victory. It 
was the war that made the British enemies rather than mere antagonists; it 
was the war that cut the Tories out of American society and set up a new 
sovereignty; it was the war that compelled Americans to regard themselves 
and to deal with foreigners as a new people, as Americans rather than as 
British colonials. It was during the course of the war that the "ancient rights 


18 Quoted in Clinton Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American 
Tradition of Political Liberty (New York, 1953), 6. 

19 Quoted in Max Savelle, “Nationalism and Other Loyalties in the American Revolution,” 
American Historical Review, LXVH (July 1962), 903. 

20 American Archives: Consisting of a Collection of Authentick Records, State Papers, De- 
bates and Letters... , ed. Peter Force (9 vols., Washington, D. C., 1837-53), qth Ser., H, 
1757. 

21 Diary and Autobiography of John Adams, ed. L. H. Butterfield (4 vols, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961), III, 357. 

22 Hewes, it is true, supported the Declaration somewhat reluctantly. (See Leiters of Mem- 
a of the Continental Congress, ed. Edmund C. Burnett [8 vols., Washington, D. C., 1921- 
361, 1,.537.) 

23 American Archives, cd, Force, 4th Ser., V, 1169. 
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of Englishmen" gave birth finally to the "rights of men" and to that "Novus 
Ordo Seclorum" that, for a time, caught the imagination of Europe. Perhaps 
there were more subtle and fundamental changes in American life during 
the war; a student of colonial religion has written of Massachusetts that, 
"During the fighting years a shift of center had been taking place in the 
common life, and by 1780 it had come to pass. The state, not the church, was 
now in sharp focus.” Whatever the role of the war in the fulfillment of the 
Revolution, it is worth noting that, a generation later, when Americans felt 
a desperate need to restore their self-esteem, to redeem their national honor, 
and to reaffirm the Revolution, they chose as their means of redemption a 
war with Britain. 

If the Revolution was no more than “a prudential decision taken by men 
of principle," a revolution "to preserve a social order rather than to change 
it,” one would not expect it to have dramatic consequences. If, on the other 
hand, it was a real revolution, with its own secret life, its own law, its auton- 
omous power to change men's minds and turn their will, then one would 
expect it to leave a mark on the world and on generations to come. Here, 
however, in searching for the effects of the Revolution, we must be careful 
to distinguish consequence from sequence. By stretching causality, not be- 
yond the limits of reason, but beyond the bounds of common sense, most of 
what has happened in the world since 1780 may be seen to be in consequence 
of the American Revolution: the Russian Revolution, to take one example, 
by direct descent through the French Revolution. To judge the significance 
of the American Revolution in such grand, vague, all-encompassing terms as 
these would be, however, to indulge in that elastic logic which allowed one 
of the great American historians of our time to justify the lawless greed of 
the robber barons of American industry in the nineteenth century by the 
capacity of the United States to defeat Hitler and oppose Communism in the 
twentieth century. 

There is, to be sure, one area of grand concern and vast significance in re- 
lation to which the American Revolution stands in some sort of relevant 
proximity: the historic complex out of which have come democracy and 
freedom as we now know them in the Western world. Even if the American 
revolutionists did not fight for democracy, they contributed to its coming 
simply because their individualistic concepts of government by consent and 

34 Ola E. Winslow, Meetinghouse Hill, 1630-1783 (New York, 1952), 296. Savelle has 
emphasized the role of the war as a catalyst for American nationalism. (Savelle, “Nationalism 
and Other Loyalties,” 918.) John Alden maintains that ‘The military triumph of the patriots 
and their allies led not only to independence but also to the firm establishment of republican 
government in the United States" (John Alden, The American Revolution, 1775-1783 [New 


York, 1954], 265; see also Don Higginbotham, "American Historians and the Military History 
of the American Revolution," American Historical Review, LXX [Oct. 1964], 18—34.) 
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republican equality led irresistibly in a democratic direction. Similarly, while 
their revolt against Britain had, inherently, not a great deal in common with 
those scores of colonial revolts to follow, it became a beacon for them. It was 
not long after the Declaration of Independence before natives in the Comoro 
Islands would revolt against their Arab masters, saying, “America is free. 
Could not we be?”* However irrelevant some Americans may find this 
proposition, it is still, after two hundred years, a powerful and corrosive 
solvent of inequalities in the world. 

Not least among the delicate imponderables that cluster around the 
American Revolution is its influence on Europe and, most directly, on the 
French Revolution. It is certain that enlightened men in Europe saw the 
American Revolution as representing the principles of the Enlightenment 
itself applied to a living society. It is certain also that in France in the 1780's 
if not elsewhere, the American Revolution was closely studied. Alas, it is 
even more certain that “America was a screen on which Europe projected its 
own visions,"?* and that America, as Europeans saw it, sometimes achieved, 
as it still does on occasion, wonderful unreality. Consider, for example, the 
Arcadian imaginings of that Frenchman who reported that a constitutional 
convention in Virginia had assembled, for the serenity of its deliberations, 
"in a peaceful wood, removed from the sight of the people, in an enclosure 
prepared by nature with banks of grass." 

For their part, the men of the Revolution had an ambivalent attitude to- 
ward Europe: they were both anxiously concerned for the good opinion of 
foreigners, and ultimately pessimistic about their regeneration. They never 
doubted that their revolution should stand as a model and example to the 
world, and they took measurable pride in the spread of its principles. In his 
old age, Jefferson wrote Adams with satisfaction that "the flames kindled 
on the 4th. of July 1776. have spread over too much of the globe to be extin- 
guished by the feeble engines of despotism.”** But Jefferson would surely 
also have agreed with Gouverneur Morris when, early in the French Revolu- 
tion, he wrote contemptuously of the French that, "They want an Ameri- 
can constitution without realizing they have no Americans to uphold it.”?* 


15 Quoted in Palmer, Age of the Democratic Revolutton, Y, 258. 

36 Thid., 253. 

27 Quoted sbid., 254. For an account of the influence of the American Revolution on the 
French, see, in addition to Palmer, Louis Gottschalk, “The Place of the American Revolution 
in the Causal Pattern of the French Revolution," in Publications of the American Friends oj 
Lafayette (No. 2, 1948), reprinted in The Making of Modern Europe, ed. Herman Ausubel 
(a vols., New York, 1951), 1, 494—510. 

28 Adams-Jefferson Letters, ed. Cappon, II, 575. 

39 Quoted in Louis Hartz, "American Political Thought and the American Revolution," 
American Political Science Review, XLVI (June 1952), 323. Hartz comments here on the 
comparative indifference of Americans to Europe's enthusiasm for the Revolution, 
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And Jefferson made no argument when Adams wrote him that "The Euro- 
peans are all deeply tainted with prejudices both Ecclesiastical, and Tem- 
poral which they can never get rid of, 

In considering the shimmering distortions in Europe's view of America 
and America's view of Europe, it almost seems as if they saw each other, 
not across, but through the sea. The difficulty of separating what is real from 
what is unreal in the apparent interactions of Europe and America is formi- 
dable under the most favorable conditions. In the case of the American and 
French Revolutions, their very closeness in time, in spirit, in details of 
nomenclature and organization makes such an untangling nearly impossible. 
They stand in a fraternal relationship, though presumably it is of some sig- 
nificance that the American Revolution came first. 'The real paradox of the 
American Revolution is that what is least universal and least European 
about it—its impact on American society and American institutions—is 
hardly more tangible than its influence on the world. 

At first sight, there seems to be a good argument for the current view 
that the consequences of the Revolution for America, ultimate as well as 
immediate, had a "conservative" character?! An appearance of conservatism 
arises partly from the Revolution's comparative mildness as a social up- 
heaval,?? but perhaps even more from the successful embodiment of its main 
achievement in the Constitution: the establishment of an independent and 
stable American republic. Since the Constitution can no longer be regarded 
as a counterrevolution, but has, nevertheless, proved extremely resistant to 
radical change, it necessarily casts back on the Revolution itself a soft and 
mellow light of rational finality. 

Underlying its “conservatism” is the obvious fact that the Revolution did 
not have to do, or have to try to do, in America all that the subsequent revo- 
lutions of the Old World had to attempt; that confining and elaborate sys- 
tem of legal inequalities and privileges in the old corporate society of Eu- 
rope did not exist in America except in the most sketchy and rudimentary 

30 Adams-Jefferson Letters, ed. Cappon, II, 607. 

31 The best discussion of the confusing political terminology used to discuss the Revolution, 
as well as a powerful argument for its radical nature, may be found in Cecelia M. Kenyon's 
article, “Republicanism and Radicalism in the American Revolution: An Old-Fashioned In- 
terpretation," William and Mary Quarterly, XIX (Apr. 1962), 153-82. 

82 Palmer (Age of the Democratic Revolution, I, 188—90) states that there were some 
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form and did not, therefore, have to be dismantled?? Even monarchy was 
much more nominal than real in America. John Adams may have been argu- 
ing too literally when he wrote with customary impatience: "Kings We 
never had among Us, Nobles We never had. Nothing hereditary ever 
existed in the Country: Nor will the Country require or admit of any such 
Thing.”** But the substance of his claim is clearly true. 

The character of the Revolution as a confirmation of existing Ámerican 
social and political realities can easily tempt one to conclude that, so far at 
least as America itself is concerned, what is most important about the Revo- 
lution is what preceded rather than what followed it. How did America 
come to be a place where the assertions of the Revolution could be so con- 
vincingly and finally stated? 'To pursue this line of inquiry is undoubtedly 
a worth-while enterprise, but to deny radical consequences to the Revolution 
because what it asserted rose naturally out of its society is to judge historic 
process too much in terms of origins. As it was produced, so did the Revolu- 
tion produce. Like any historic event taken roughly out of a continuum for 
examination, the Revolution may be regarded as effect or cause, as an end or 
a beginning. Regarded as a beginning, what did the Revolution produce in 
America? 

Here it is important to observe the sharply two-sided nature of the Rev- 
olution: it was both affirmation and denial, and its positive and negative 
qualities were indissolubly bound to each other. To consider, as American 
historians have often done, the positive consequences of the Revolution with- 
out observing also its negative effects is to overlook a process of primary im- 
portance in American history. For the founding of the United States rested 
on the repudiation of a political connection with Britain and of an old 
British-American heritage. More abstractly, America's new republican insti- 
tutions rested on a repudiation of monarchy and of that organic and familial 
social order for which monarchy stood. From the day of its birth, the 
United States has been accustomed to linking a silent "no" to an audible 
*yes" when approaching any fundamental question of political theory. May 
not this necessity, arising from the nature of the break with Britain, have 

33 See Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America: An Interpretation of American 
Political Thought since the Revolution (New York, 1955); support for the prerevolutionary 
liberalism of Massachusetts and Virginia society may be found in Brown, Middle-Class De- 
mocracy, and in jd. and B. Katherine Brown, Virginia, 1705-1786: Democracy or Aristocracy? 
(East Lansing, Mich., 1964). 

84 Diary and Autobiography of John Adams, ed. Butterfield, MI, 356. 

85 Perhaps the most unequivocal definition of the Revolution as such a confirmation is 
Bailyn’s: “This completion, this rationalization, this symbolization, this lifting into conscious- 
ness and endowing with high moral purpose inchoate, confused elements of social and political 
change—this was the American Revolution.” (Bernard Bailyn, “Political Experience and En- 
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contributed significantly to the American habit, so often deplored abroad, 
of seeing political issues in black and white, as "pairs of opposites”? May it 
not also have given a narrow and doctrinaire cast to American political 
thought when it touched upon such matters as monarchy and the status of 
colonies, or perhaps even on the more basic question of the claims of state 
authority over the individual??? 

Even the modest institutional changes of the Revolution have a cer- 
tain symbolic importance that is usually overlooked. Thus, to consider 
in a different light Jameson's discredited little list of social consequences 
of the Revolution: the laws concerning entail and primogeniture may 
have been easily and habitually evaded, but their very existence was a 
reminder of a concept of landownership that was not absolute and not 
individualistic—that would soon seem “un-American.” Similarly such 
feeble enclaves of legal privilege as the Penn family’s exemption from 
taxes, or such faint traces of official aristocracy as were to be found in 
the old Governors’ Councils carried little weight in themselves, but, in a 
society so uniform, so level, so "equal," they were reminders—some Ameri- 
can Tories thought them useful reminders—of the more complicated and 
various society of Europe. The rickety establishment of the Church of 
England in the South and in lower New York was also a reminder, distaste- 
ful but perhaps educative, of an organic view of society alien to what was al- 
ready becoming the secular orthodoxy of America. And while the expul- 
sion of the loyalists did not deprive the new United States of social pretense, 
of oligarchy, or of gentility real or false, it did deprive America of a point of 
view, of a set of political convictions, from which, in the next century, most 
of the conservative as well as a part of the socialist thought of Europe was to 
be derived.?' 

The loss of a whole body of imperial regulation and of the rather ram- 
shackle machinery of British administration that had enforced it—royal 
governors, vice-admiralty courts, customs officers, Indian agents, and all— 
may have been easily enough made up by the creation of a new administra- 
tion more efficient in most respects than the old. George III himself, in a 
practical way, may have been more than adequately replaced by George 
Washington. But independence did firmly close the gates to one avenue of 
previously conceivable American development: Whatever experiments, fruit- 

86 Cecelia Kenyon has ascribed "an element of rigidity in American political thinking" to 
the attachment Americans developed for republican institutions as a result of the Revolution; 
she also thinks the “ideological habit" thus acquired has been extended to more recent, rigid 
doctrinal positions in regard, for example, to socialism, imperialism, and colonialism. (Kenyon, 
"Republicanism and Radicalism in the American Revolution," 167.) 
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ful or not, America and Britain might have made with the frail threads of 
their political connection were no longer possible after 1783. Whatever tradi- 
tions of unbroken continuity with its European past America might have 
wanted to cultivate were, after the Revolution, no longer available. Whatever 
reservations America might have wanted to hold about its own dominant 
tendencies were disallowed. Jonathan Boucher liked to complain about the 
Enlightenment’s lack of “caution and reverence” in dealing with the mys- 
teries of social organization, and claimed, in his Tory fashion, that man had 
ultimately to “live by faith and not by sight.”?® After 1783 Americans would 
have to live by sight, or pretend to do so. 

It should be clear that America suffered some real loss by the violence, 
abruptness, and, in a political sense, completeness of the break with Britain. 
Precisely because Americans did not in 1783 cease to be historically Eng- 
lish, to speak English, to live by what had once been English law and Eng- 
lish political theories, to follow English practices in local government and 
English habits of political compromise, precisely for these reasons, the sever- 
ance of close political ties with Britain represented, in certain respects, an 
impoverishment for America. For America, in developing, reaffirming, and 
extending its independence, generation by generation, has increasingly 
widened the gulf across which political conversation with Britain must be 
held. And England, it should be remembered, though it too may have suf- 
fered some impoverishment by the severance of bonds with America, did 
not cease to be a vital and rich society, in its capacity for self-examination 
and change often more radical, more profound, more various than America. 
Indeed, Britain in 1783 was on the very eve of an age of political change far 
more comprehensive and intense than anything the American Revolution 
contemplated. 

Beyond the institutional and ideological deprivation that the break with 
Britain represented for America lie the psychological consequences, as yet 
largely unexamined, of this estrangement. Is it not tempting to detect in the 
stridency of American self-justification for the Revolution a trace of guilt? 
May there not be a hint of longing for things lost, however inconsiderable, 
in the very ferocity of that Anglophobia which used to form so regular a part 
of American political ritual? Perhaps it is not too farfetched to see the effects 
of some subtle deprivation in characteristic American attitudes toward the 
symbols of traditional and nonrevolutionary societies, especially in that 
curious and awkward mixture of awe, incomprehension, and amusement 
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with which Americans have always regarded the trappings of monarchy, 
particularly British monarchy. 

All in all, since Americans did not become wholly new men in 1776 or 
1783, since they were long to remain, in many respects, Englishmen, the 
Revolution could not help but make them poorer Englishmen by increasing 
their alienation and remoteness from the main centers of English life. As 
men, Ámericans may have grown more cosmopolitan in consequence of the 
Revolution, but, as Englishmen, they grew more provincial. This is, no 
doubt, why Americans have not liked, since the eighteenth century, to think 
of themselves as English, and also why they were for so long at such pains 
to defend their isolation as the product of deliberate and philosophical choice. 

To suggest that guilt and deprivation are among the effects, for Ameri- 
cans, of the Revolution seems worth while, if only because the possibility of 
such consequences is so rarely admitted into discussion. It would be foolish, 
however, to see these as primary in the heritage of the Revolution. America 
is, and was at the end of the eighteenth century, far more than an estranged 
English colony. The Revolution was genuinely two-sided: it meant aliena- 
tion, but it also meant liberation. The American colonies had, perhaps since 
their founding, dissented in varying degree from the established social, ec- 
clesiastical, and governmental arrangements in England. Now, suddenly, 
they were able, through the Revolution, to transform mere dissent into a 
new system, positive and ultimately lawful. Such a transformation of protest 
into affirmation is, at least in a narrow sense, what a revolution is? Through 
the Revolution and the Constitution that was its culmination, Americans 
articulated a remarkable ideology, one that, without much revision, has 
given law and freedom, tenaciously if sometimes precariously balanced, to a 
continent. 

The heart and center of this ideology is political individualism: indivi- 
dual man—2Ais life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness—became the central con- 
cern of the whole political order. This represented a radical change of focus, 
away from a concept of state that Americans had probably never believed 
in, toward the individual whose life was already so vitally apparent in 
America. Such change of focus brought with it a train of logical conse- 
quences; the first of these was the necessary repudiation of monarchy in 
favor of a republic. This was necessary, not because monarchy was hos- 

89 Palmer defines a revolution as an "unlawful change in the conditions of lawfulness.” 
(Palmer, Age of the Democratic Revolution, I, 198.) Such a definition cannot, of course, sug- 
gest the dynamic conflict inherent in the process of revolution. Gottschalk has described this 
process compactly in dialectical terms, the revolution, in his view, being a synthesis resulting 
from the conflict between an enfeebled old regime and aggressive discontent, and occurring 


"not so much because antithesis is irresistible as because thesis has collapsed." (See Gottschalk, 
"Place of the French Revolution,” 501, 508-509.) 
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tile to liberty, for it was not; and not because it was incompatible with de- 
mocracy, for it was not; nor was democracy an aim of the Revolution. The 
repudiation of monarchy was necessary because monarchy, as much as an 
established church, stood for a social order repugnant to individualism. 
 Monarchy stood for a hierarchial order mysteriously linking present to past, 
irrationally claiming a greater total than the sum of its parts, and demand- 
ing service and obedience, not for the sake of self-interest, individual or even 
collective, but for the life and perpetuation of society itself. None of this had 
ever made much sense in American terms, and John Adams may well have 
been right when he wrote, years before the Revolution, that the settlers of 
the American colonies, “had an utter contempt of all that dark ribaldry of 
hereditary, indefeasible right,” and “. . . knew that government was a plain, 
simple, intelligible thing, founded in nature and reason, and quite compre- 
hensible by common sense.” 

Monarchy disposed of, the other distinctive features of the revolutionary 
settlement followed logically: a written constitution was not only practi- 
cally essential in setting up a republican government; it was, in the rational 
clarity of its text, further argument against all forms of "dark ribaldry" in 
government. A federal structure of government not only reflected the pre- 
existing separation and autonomy of the old colonies, but also, by fragment- 
ing the authority of the state, offered further security to the individual, as 
did the carefully devised system of checks and balances among the branches 
of government. The principle of judicial review (implicit rather than ex- 
plicit in the Constitution) was not only familiar from prerevolutionary 
experience in appealing to higher authority in England, but, once again, kept 
the practice of government within reach of individual reason. 

And so, using old and familiar materials of construction, America went 
beyond British experience to build a new structure, simply proportioned, 
severe, but human in scale. It was an audacious and radical achievement, 
carried out so deliberately and independently: the establishment of a repub- 
lic in a world of monarchies; the establishment of a federal system of govern- 
ment in a world of unitary states; the construction of governments, general 
and local, under plainly written constitutions, in a world ruled by fiat and 
custom; above all, the successful "reduction to practice” of the principle of 
government by consent of the governed—heretofore a mere theory of the 
Enlightenment. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that all of this embodied pre-existing Ameri- 
can leanings and preferences (it would be surprising if it did not). American 


#0 "A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law," in The Works of John Adams, ed. 
Charles Francis Adams (1o vols., Boston, 1856), III, 454. 
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individualism was a fact before the Revolution, but the Revolution made it 
an established and orthodox fact.** Until the Revolution, as has been pointed 
out, it was quite possible to believe that America’s characteristic lines of 
development had been “away from, not toward, something.”* Indeed, this 
was exactly what the leading American Tories and their English friends had 
believed. It was the Revolution and its successful confirmation in the Con- 
stitution that installed America's political predispositions behind solid walls 
which could not easily be attacked, and, as a matter of fact, still stand four- 
square. 

The architecture of the revolutionary settlement is the Revolution's most 
visible achievement. Its importance could hardly be overstated, for it was the 
means by which the ambitions, the interests, the energies liberated by the 
Revolution were to be successfully contained and reconciled, as well as pre- 
served. Even so, its architecture is only one of the Revolution's manifesta- 
tions, perhaps not even the most important. The Revolution was, above all 
else, an intense, painful, joyful, youthful American experience. It was an 
experience, by no means common to al] societies, young or old, of estrange- 
ment and danger, of bitter family strife sometimes requiring principle to be 
put ahead of natural affection; it was also an experience of awesome new op- 
portunity, of limitless horizons suddenly opened up. Contemplating the 
future of his new country, an American of the Revolution could say with 
Cortes’ captain, “I stood looking at it and thought that never in the world 
would there be discovered other lands such as these.” Not merely a sense of 
discovery, but more, a sense of possession permeates the writings of the 
Revolution; it was as if now each man could say, for the first time, that the 
land was his. 

And if Americans lost an old family, they gained a new: “The distinc- 
tions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New England- 
ers, are no more,” said Patrick Henry, too soon but not untruly; “I am not a 
Virginian, but an American.”** This new sense of nationhood was the child, 
not the parent of the Revolution, and, to this day, American patriotism re- 
tains some of the character of the Revolution: it is still austere and self-con- 


*1 Kenyon, “Republicanism and Radicalism,” 174. Concerning American individualism, it is 
important to remember that it was, and perhaps still is, radical primarily in its claims against 
traditional state authority; it did not challenge nongovernmental authority—that of the family, 
or the informal authority of the community, or the authority of a disestablished church; it did 
not even challenge revolutionary state authority, based, as it appeared to be, on reason. 

42 Bailyn, “Political Experience and Enlightenment Ideas,” 350. 

#8 Quoted in John Bartlet Brebner, The Explorers of North America, 1492-1806 (New York, 
1933), 40. 

tt Quoted in R. D. Meade, Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making (Philadelphia and New 
York, 1957), 325. 
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scious; it possesses a confessional and creedal quality, and withal a surprising 
verve and exuberance. 

Perhaps it is just because so much of the spirit of the Revolution survives 
that the exact margins of its influence are so hard to delineate. For survive 
it surely does, sometimes with more than a trace of revolutionary zeal. There 
may be a hint of an explanation for the Revolution's vitality and longevity 
in those familiar words of John Adams and Benjamin Rush: "The Revolu- 
tion was in the Minds of the People," wrote Adams; "It remains," said Rush, 
“...to prepare the principles, morals, and manners of our citizens, for these 
forms of government." It was not only that the founding fathers built 
solidly, but it was that they plainly understood, and have, in some way, 
never allowed their descendants to forget, that a revolutionary society lives 
by its principles and by their deliberate propagation, generation to genera- 
tion. 

Whatever its ultimate origin, the doctrinal tradition in American politics 
comes from the Revolution. It is a prickly tradition—rigid, moralistic, 
and self-righteous sometimes, yet with an ultimate respect for the rules of 
reason and a saving capacity for self-criticism. The world might often wish 
that America did not feel compelled to live by principle, and compelled, 
moreover, to discuss its principles in interminable and often crude public de- 
bate. The world might wish fervently that America did not flatly expect the 
world to live, now or some day, by American principles. But it is fortunate 
that the principles are as good as they are. At any rate, they and the compul- 
sion to live and judge by them come straight from the Revolution. 


Great Britain and the 1914-1915 Straits Agreement 
with Russia: The British Promise of November 1914 


C. Jay SmrrH, Jr.* 


THOUGH it was negotiated nearly thirty years before the well-ventilated 
Yalta Agreement, the Anglo-Franco-Russian Straits Agreement of 1914- 
1915 has been examined so far almost entirely on the basis of tsarist Russian 
documents published by the Soviet government during the decades 1920- 
1940. 'The distinguished British memoirists of the same decades almost 
completely overlooked the fact that they had promised Russia Constanti- 
nople and the Straits well before they initiated the celebrated Dardanelles- 
Gallipoli campaign, and the French sources add little to the evidence of the 
Russian documents? What follows represents an effort to present new infor- 


mation on the August-November 1914 phase of the Straits Agreement on 
the basis of the papers of former British Prime Minister Herbert H. As- 
quith, later the Earl of Oxford and Asquith? 


It has long since been demonstrated that during the period 1895-1914 
traditional British opposition to the installation of Russia in Constantinople 


* The author of The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917 (New York, 1956), Mr. Smith 
is a professor at the University of Georgia and during 1965-1966 will occupy the Ernest J. 
King Chair of Maritime History at the US Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. 

1’The following are based, in varying degrees, on some or all of the Russian documents: 
Harry N. Howard, T he Partition of Turkey, 1913-1923 (Norman, Okla., 1931); Albert Pingand, 
L'histoire diplomatique de la France pendant la grande guerre (3 vols., Paris, 1937-40); F, I. 
Notovich, Poteria soiuznikami Balkanskogo poluostrova [The Loss of the Balkan Peninsula by 
the Allies] (Moscow, 1947); C. J. Smith, The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917 (New 
York, 1956); W. W. Gottlieb, Studies in Secret Diplomacy during the First World War 
(London, 1957). 
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Crisis [4 vols, New York, 1923], H, 198-200.) Churchill, however, gives no details as to 
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work, the most valuable French sources are Maurice Paléologue, La Russie des Tsars pendant la 
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and the Straits was considerably weakened. From August to October 1914 
three developments brought this trend to a climax: the German attack on 
Belgium and France, which brought Britain into the war; growing concern 
that Russia intended to take advantage of Germany's western involvements 
to destroy Austria-Hungary completely; mounting evidence that Germany 
intended to use its increasing influence in Turkey to threaten vital British 
interests in Egypt, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia. | 

In the search for answers to such enormous problems, the question of war 
leadership was all-important. Despite efforts to develop the Committee of 
Imperial Defence between 1903 and 1914 as something analogous to the pres- 
ent National Security Council in the United States, the higher direction of 
the British war effort during August-November 1914 was handled by the 
large and unwieldy Liberal cabinet, or by private conferences between its 
most important members. Aside from the Prime Minister, Herbert H. 
Asquith, and the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, these last 
naturally included the ministers responsible for the Foreign Office, the War 
Office, and the Admiralty: Sir Edward Grey, Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, 
and Winston Churchill, respectively. The political power of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, David Lloyd George, guaranteed him a place in the inner 
circle, and the occupant of the India Office, the Marquess of Crewe, was 
consulted about vital matters. The ablest military figures had gone to 
France, and Lord Kitchener ignored the others? During the weck fol. 
lowing the British declaration of war on Germany on August 4, 1914, the 
full dimensions of the Turkish problem became clear in the wake of such 
well-known incidents as the British seizure of 'Turkish ships being built in 
British shipyards, the arrival of the German cruisers Góben and Breslau in 
the Straits, and their technical sale to Turkey." The Russian solution to the 
problem, as advanced by Foreign Minister Serge D. Sazonov, was to offer 
the Turks the abolition of the capitulations, the return of German eco- 
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nomic concessions, and Greek and Bulgarian territory. Sazonov viewed the ' 
Turkish situation, not as an opportunity to claim Constantinople and the 
Straits, but as an inconvenient distraction from his efforts to promote a 
partition of Austria-Hungary by Russia, Italy, Rumania, and Serbia, and 
various new Balkan boundaries, involving, inter alia, the partition of Al- 
bania. By August 16 the Russians were publicly proclaiming their intention 
to "liberate" the German and Austrian Poles and by August 24 were making 
the same promises to the Austro-Hungarian Ukrainians? But they showed 
no disposition to claim anything from Turkey and on August 18 willingly 
joined in a British offer to Turkey of a guarantee of its "independence and 
integrity against any enemies that may wish to utilise the general European 
complication to attack her,” in return for “scrupulous neutrality.” 

This offer was not only less generous than the one Sazonov wanted to 
make the Porte, but fell short of the Turks’ expectations, since they re- 
sponded to it on August 20 by demanding: 


... that the Capitulations should be abolished immediately. . . . 
... the immediate return of the two Turkish battleships acquired by His Majesty’s 
Government at the commencement of the war. ... 
...Ienunciation of any interference with the internal affairs of Turkey. ... 
. . . if Bulgaria should intervene against the Triple Entente, Western Thrace 
should be given back to Turkey. 
. . . the restoration of the Greek islands... . 
. . . the allied Powers should undertake to oblige the Triple Alliance to accept any 
agreements which might be reached with respect to the Capitulations.H 

Grey, however, never had any intention of allowing Turkey and Russia 
to determine British policy with respect to the Balkans and Near East, and he 
had ample support in this regard from the British cabinet. Well before he 
had rejected the above terms on August 22, he had fended off Sazonov's pro- 
posals regarding Austria-Hungary, Italy, the Balkan States, and Turkey” and 
had presented a plan of his own. As early as August 11 he reported to the 
British cabinet "M. Venizelos' important proposal for a Balkan confederation 
against ‘Pan-Germanism,’” and Asquith wrote the King: “The cabinet was 
strongly of opinion that every encouragement should be given to the scheme, 
and that, provided the states can be brought into concerted action, financial 
assistance should be promised from this country."5 Two years later, in secret 
testimony before the Dardanelles Inquiry, Asquith explained that 

8 Pingaud, Histoire diplomatique de la France, 1, 11-94; Smith, Russian Struggle for Power, 
8-41, 63—76. 

9 Ibid., 8-16, 72-74. 

10 Correspondence Respecting Events Leading to the Rupture of Relations with Turkey 
ie cited as Correspondence], Cd. 7628, Miscellaneous No. 13 (London, 1914), 3. 

11 Fbi 24 8, 


13 Ibid., 9; Smith, Russian Struggle for Power, 8-41, 63-76. 
18 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Aug. 11, 1914, Asquith Papers. 
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At the outset of the war with Germany and Austria the general policy of this 
country in Eastern Europe had been to promote a Confederation of the Balkan 
States. It was felt that if the neutral Balkan States remained separate they had bet-' 
ter also remain neutral. If one went in separately on one side another would go in 
on the other side, and Turkey would act where she saw advantage. . . . Although, 
at the outset of the war, the Russian Foreign Minister had come to the conclusion 
that a Balkan Confederation was a chimera, and had made independent efforts to 
secure the cooperation of Roumania, this policy never the less undexlay all or 
nearly all the Balkan diplomacy of the Allies up to the time when the decision 
was taken to attack the Dardanelles. It was cordially and actively supported by M. 
Venizelos, the Greek Prime Minister, who was in fact its originator. . . .14 


But a week after Venizelos had mentioned the idea, it was by no means 
certain that there would be enough time to scare off the Turks with a Balkan 
confederation. After the cabinet meeting of August 17 Asquith had to report 
to the King that 


The most pressing question was the attitude of Turkey, which during the last few 
days has become more unsatisfactory. The Goben & Breslau are now flying the 
Ottoman flag, but the German crews do not appear to have been got rid of. Both 
Lord Crewe & Lord Kitchener were anxious that Moslem susceptibilities in India 
& Egypt should be carefully considered, and that i£ possible the aggressive should 
come from Turkey & not from us.!® 


And on the next day, August 18, 


A somewhat alarmist telegram from Cairo, in regard to a possible invasion of 
Egypt by Turkey, was discussed. Lord Kitchener saw no grounds for apprehen- 
sion, or for further precautions (before the arrival of the Indian Division) beyond 
the despatch of one or two ships to the entrance of the Suez Canal, & the Cabinet 
took the same view.!® 


Kitchener's optimism seemed justified on August 19, since at the cabinet 
meeting that day, 


A reassuring message was read from the General commanding in Egypt, and it 
was agreed to make the exits of the Canal secure by the despatch of 4 torpedo 
destroyers. 


14 Asquith, “The Dardanelles Inquiry, Secret Notes for Evidence Explaining the Reasons 
for the Various Decisions Taken by the Government" [hereafter cited as “Dardanelles In- 
quiry"], Printed at the Foreign Office by C. R. Harrison, Aug. 11, 1916, ibid. Most of the ma- 
terial in this document was not included in the well-known Dardanelles Report. The reason 
is clear from a paragraph at the beginning of the document: "As my evidence regarding the 
initiation of the Dardanelles operations will necessitate constant reference to the Proceedings 
of the War Council, and to diplomatic negotiations of a highly secret character which the 
Foreign Office do not wish to be alluded to in public at the present time, and which concern 
our Allies and neutrals at least as much as ourselves, I must request that the Commission may 
now sit in secret." 

15 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Aug. 17, 1914, 1bid.; see also Grey, Twenty- 
Five Years, II, 170-71. 

16 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Aug. 18, 1914, Asquith Papers; see also 
Hankey, Supreme Command, I, 64-66, 169-73, 205 n.; Churchill, World Crisis, I, 310-13; 
Magnus, Kitchener, 283-86. 
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The Turkish situation has improved, and a telegram was approved from Mr. 
Churchill to Enver Pasha, agreeing to deliver up to the Turks at the end of the 
war the two battleships seized here, and to pay {1000 a day in weekly instal- 
ments for their use from the time that the German crews of the ‘Goeben’ & the 
‘Breslau’ leave Turkish territory... 17 


Kitchener’s assurances, then, had induced an atmosphere of euphoria 
when, on August 20, the cabinet decided not to accept an offer by Greece to 


join the Entente Powers. To be sure, as Asquith pointed out to the Dar- 
danelles Inquiry two years later, 


In order to appreciate the attitude of Greece, it must be borne in mind that when 
the Great War broke out in August, 1914, Greece was on the very verge of war 
with Turkey, and, in spite of a Balkan Conference at Bucharest at the end of 
August, relations between the two countries remained very strained until after 
Turkey’s entry into the war... . On the 18th August Greece had made an offer to 
Great Britain of the most sweeping kind. She “formally placed at the disposal of 
the Entente Powers all the naval and military forces of Greece from the moment 
when they might be required."18 


But merely because Greece was trying to assure itself of Anglo-French aid in 
case of a Turkish attack, Churchill saw no reason why its offer should not be 
accepted, not only because of the possible effect on Turkey, but also because 
acceptance might rally the neutral Balkan States and cause them to join 
Serbia in attacking Austria-Hungary.'? 

Grey, however, had to consider not only Kitchener's and Crewe's warn- 
ings against precipitate anti-Turkish action but also the possible effect of ac- 
ceptance upon Sazonov. In addition to Turkish neutrality the Russian 
Foreign Minister wanted Greek territorial concessions to Bulgaria, and 
Grey claimed that he was concerned about possible Greek designs on Con- 
stantinople. When the Foreign Secretary pointed all this out to the cabinet on 
August 20, Kitchener seems to have retorted that Russia ought to cede Bes- 
sarabia to Rumania as a means of pushing forward the Balkan confedera- 
tion idea?! In the end Asquith had to report to the King on the August 20 
cabinet meeting: 

.... Lhe greater part of the sitting was occupied in the consideration of the reply to 
be given to M. Venizelos' latest proposal for an alliance between Greece and this 


country, to become effective in the event of war with Turkey, or of Bulgaria at- 
tacking Servia, whom Greece is under obligation to support. It was agreed to send 


17 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Aug. 19, 1914, Asquith Papers; see also 
Asquith, Memories, II, 32-33; Churchill, World Crisis, I, $26-27; Correspondence, 8, 20-21. 

18 Asquith, “Dardanelles Inquiry," Asquith Papers. 

19 Churchill, World Crisis, I, 529—31. 

20 Ibid.; Grey, Twenty-Five Years, II, 178-85. 

21 Asquith, Memories, TI, 34. In this published work, Asquith noted only that Kitchener 
was "strong that Rumania is the real pivot of the situation." But sce his cabinet letter of 
September 23, 1914, quoted below; see also Magnus, Kitchener, 283-89. 
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at once a cordial acknowledgment, and to defer the precise terms of a fuller an- 
swer until after consultation with France & Russia. The Cabinet were of opinion 
(1) that a Balkan federation as proposed by M. Venizelos more than a week ago 
was, if practicable, most desirable, (2) that this country should not promise inter- 
vention in any purely inter-Balkan conflict, but (3) that if Bulgaria joined the 
Austro-German alliance & as a member of that Alliance took part in the attack on 
Servia, we might properly promise Greece (if drawn in) such help as we could af- 


ford her.?? 

Later, as Asquith subsequently testified, "Ihe three Entente Powers... 
agreed that the separate entry into the war of Greece was not desirable, at 
any rate, so long as Turkey remained neutral, as it would prejudice any at- 
tempt to form a Balkan bloc.”™ 

It did, however, seem a good time to take a second look at Sazonov's 
earlier proposals for new Balkan boundaries. On August 22-23 Britain and 
France signified their acceptance of the principle that Serbia and Greece 
ought to make concessions to Bulgaria, and on August 26-27 Grey and 
the new French Foreign Minister, Théophile Delcassé, raised the question 
in Athens.** They were stimulated, no doubt, by Turkey's mining the Dar- 
danelles and receiving a new contingent of Germans in Constantinople, 
which caused the British ambassador, Sir Louis Mallet, to warn the grand 
vizier on August 27 that "should Turkey be so unwise as to provoke the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, it would mean the end of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.”*° Venizelos’ violent refusal to cede territory to Bulgaria, and Serbia’s 
claims to Austrian territory also desired by Italy, however, had caused Grey 
to halt Balkan negotiations by September 3-47? 

In the light of German successes in Belgium, France, and East Prussia at 
the end of August, and the complications of Balkan diplomacy, there 
scemed to be little that could be done about Turkey, even though that coun- 
try was mobilizing for an attack on both Egypt and British oil interests at 
Abadan, near the Turko-Persian frontier, and had seized British property 
in nearby Mesopotamia.*” The cabinet, to be sure, all but reversed its August 
20 decision on September 2 when it considered “.... The possibility of the 
outbreak of war between Turkey & Bulgaria on the one side and Greece on 


22 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Aug. 21, x914, Asquith Papers. Lloyd 
George's views may well have been the deciding factor in the reaching of this decision. In his 
memoirs, Asquith notes that the former was “keen for Balkan federation." (Asquith, Memories, 
II, 34.) But if so, Lloyd George had forgotten the cabinet meeting of August 20, 1914, when 
he wrote his memoirs twenty years later. (See Lloyd George, War Memoirs, I, 82-89.) 
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25 Correspondence, 10-14. 
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the other. We could assure Greece that in such a contingency we should 
prevent any Turkish ships from coming out of the Dardanelles.””® Churchill 
had gone a step further on September 1 when he arranged that Rear Admiral 
Mark Kerr, head of the British naval mission in Greece, should confer with 
the authorities in Athens on the possibility of joint Anglo-Greek or Anglo- 
Russo-Greek operations in the Straits. Though the imbroglio over conces- 
sions to Bulgaria had ruined these efforts by September 9, they did produce 
the idea of a British attack on Alexandretta (Iskenderun) from Cyprus, in 
order to break up the concentration of Turkish troops for an attack on 
Egypt.” 

The truth was that whatever Turkey might do, the whole problem of 
Constantinople and the Straits could not be brought into focus until the win- 
ning of the Battle of the Marne between September 5 and 13 made com- 
pletely clear the price Russia expected the Western Powers to pay for its aid 
in defeating the Central Powers. Even at the height of the initial German 
advance into France, the cabinet was nervous about formal adherence to the 
Franco-Russian alliance, since Asquith had to report as follows after its Sep- 
tember 2 meeting: 


. The proposal of France & Russia that we should join with them in a declara- 
tion not to make a 'separate peace. The terms of the suggested formula were 
much discussed and criticised, and it was arranged that Sir E. Grey should have 
a preliminary consultation with the Russian Ambassador.?? 


Not until its September 4 meeting did it take the following action: 


The formula proposed by France & Russia—that the three allies should not 
separate when it comes to a question of making peace—was approved, with the 
addition (after much discussion) that no one of the allies will demand or propose 
terms of peace without the consent of the others.®! 


What the cabinet must have had in mind at the time were the public 
Russian promises to the Poles and Ukrainians three weeks before, promises 
that had not been cleared with the Western Powers. Át any rate, when the 
Marne victory had been won ten days later, Sazonov officially unveiled on 
September 14 the war aims already suggested by his earlier diplomacy. 
They did not include a single word about Constantinople and the Straits or 
any other Turrkish territory. Instead they involved partition of the German 
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colonies by Britain, France, and Japan; massive territorial amputations from 
Germany by France and Russia; the reorganization of the German Reich; 
the breakup of the Habsburg Empire, with appropriate portions going to 
Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Italy; and the redistribution of Balkan terri- 
tories. Long before there was any response from London or Bordeaux, the 
temporary French capital, all this had been underscored by a new Russian 
proclamation on September 17, promising liberation to all subjects of the 
Habsburg Empire.?? 

The Prench initially greeted this grand design with only vague expres- 
sions of general sympathy for its German aspects. The British were too con- 
cerned about the Turkish situation to make any response at all for a fort- 
night. Between September 5 and 23 there were new alarmist reports from 
Egypt, although after the establishment of a British naval patrol at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles, it seemed probable that the German controlled 
Turkish Navy might attack Russia's Black Sea coast rather than Greece, 
Cyprus, or Egypt. The British naval mission in Constantinople had been re- 
called on September 9, the same day that Turkey unilaterally abolished the 
capitulations.*? 

Inspired by Russian victories in Galicia in mid-September, Sazonov 
seemed oblivious to the threat to Russia's Black Sea coast. On September 
20, without consulting Grey and Delcassé, despite the September 4 agree- 
ment, he embarked upon negotiations in Bucharest that eventuated in a 
Russo-Rumanian agreement on October 2 concerning Austria-Hungary’s 
Rumanian inhabited territories. Rumania seems to have signed the agree- 
ment because Sazonov did not demand immediate intervention and because 
the Russian military victories made it seem unwise to insist on the previous 
demand that Britain and France endorse Russia's policies. In fairness it 
should be noted that in part Sazonov was trying to halt the flow of German 
war materials into Turkey via Rumania and Bulgaria. At the root of the 
October 2 agreement, however, lay his well-justified suspicion that Britain 
and France, while accepting the principle of Serbo-Greek concessions to 
Bulgaria, intended to use both Rumania and Italy to block his plans for 
Austria-Hungary ?* 

As a matter of fact, Kitchener's idea of the cession of Bessarabia to Ru- 
mania was by no means dead, although Asquith did not mention it to the 
Russians until October 29. On September 23 the British cabinet met to con- 
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sider a Russian loan request and the Turkish provocations of the preceding 
fortnight. After noting approval of the Russian request, Asquith reported 
further to the King that 


A long conversation took place on the unsatisfactory situation in Turkey, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Masterman & others expressing a strong opinion that as Turkey 
was behaving so badly, we ought at once to free ourselves from any obligation as 
to her future, and make common cause with the Balkan States. Lord Kitchener 
repeated his opinion that the important thing is to win over Roumania, and with 
that object to induce Russia to offer her the restoration of Bessarabia. In the end 
a proposal of Sir E. Grey was adopted that he should instruct Sir L. Mallet to 
inform the Porte, that while not contemplating for the moment hostile measures, 
we are grievously dissatisfied with the recent action of the Turkish Government, 
which has resulted in placing Constantinople under German, & no longer under 
Turkish control. Unless the ‘peace party’ soon succeed in getting the upper hand 
we shall be compelled to adopt an attitude of hostility & to take measures accord- 
ingly.35 

This early, then, the inexorable logic of events clearly suggested an ar- 
rangement with Russia regarding Constantinople and the Straits. Even the 
Marne victory had not been enough to cause the Turks to pull back, and 
Churchill's case was therefore much stronger than it had been a month be- 
fore. But making common cause with the Balkan States meant that Britain 
must either underwrite Sazonov's war aims of September 14 or advance poli- 
cies, such as Kitchener's Bessarabia proposal, that might cause Petrograd to 
reach an accommodation with Berlin and Vienna. The only way out of the 
impasse was to substitute Constantinople and the Straits for the Septem- 
ber 14 war aims, despite latent anti-Russian sentiment in both the govern- 
ment and the opposition. 

In the days immediately following September 23, there seemed little hope 
that the Turks would heed Sir Louis Mallet's warning of "the fatal result to 
the Turkish Empire of persisting in a course of veiled hostility and petty 
intrigue against the British Empire," and of “serious consequences” if 
“preparations against Egypt were allowed to continue.””” At this point, Sir 
Edmund Barrow, Military Secretary of the India Office, offered a military 
alternative to Churchill's proposals vis-à-vis the Straits and Alexandretta 
when, on September 26, he submitted the following ideas to Lord Crewe: 


All the omens point to war with Turkey within a few weeks or even days. Such a 
contingency need not alarm us unless the Turks succeed in drawing the Arabs to 
their side. In that case they will probably proclaim a Jehad and endeavor to raise 
Afghanistan and the Frontier tribes against us, which might be a serious danger 
35 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Sept. 23, 1914, Asquith Papers. 
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to India and would most certainly add enormously to our difficulties and responsi- 
bilities. This shows how important it is to us to avert a Turko-Arab coalition. 


. . . we have only to give some sure sign of our intention to support .. . the Arabs 
generally against the Turks to turn the balance in our favour... . My solution of 
the problem is that we must give the signal before war breaks out or it may be 
too late, and that the best way of doing so, is to send a force from India to the 
Shatt-el-Arab a£ once. . .. 


-On arrival the troops can be landed on Persian soil at Muhammerah or at Abadan 
Island, ostensibly to protect the oil installation, but in reality to notify the Turks 
that we meant business and to the Arabs that we were ready to support them. ... 
If war breaks out it will be necessary to occupy Basra at once. . . .9? 


The great merit of this plan was that if it was effected British forces 
would not be operating in an area about which France or Russia was sensi- 
tive; hence Lord Crewe was able at once to order the formation of an ex- 
peditionary force in India. Elsewhere, things also began to fall into place. 
Nudged by an emissary of the Russian Tsar, Sazonov finally said to the 
Western ambassadors in Petrograd on September 26 that although he re- 
jected the notion of a change in the status of Constantinople after the war, he 
was interested in the future neutralization of the Straits under an interna- 
tional commission with warships at its disposal, and the establishment of a 
Russian naval base on the Bosporus? Then, on September 27, after some 
eight weeks of increasing interference with Allied shipping in the Straits, the 
Turks definitely closed them after a British destroyer turned back a Turk- 
ish destroyer at the entrance to the Dardanelles.*? 

Now, at last, Count A. V. Benckendorff, Russian ambassador in London, 
was able to report a British response to the war aims proposal of September 
14. Though the ambassador stated that he was presenting a composite view of 
the ideas of British ministers and of leaders of the opposition, most of his 
information must have come from Grey. The British leaders were reported 
to be willing for Russia to take German and Austrian Poland, provided 
autonomy was granted to all of Poland, and to be agreeable to an extension 
of Serbia into Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Dalmatian coast. They also ap- 
proved French acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, but definitely rejected French 
acquisition of the Rhineland. 'They wanted to destroy German naval power, 
but were unenthusiastic about the partition of the German colonial empire, 
or an attempt to reconstitute the German Reich on new foundations. Nor 
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were they much in favor of partitioning Austria-Hungary, especially if Italy 
and Rumania preserved neutrality.“ 

To be sure, after Turkey’s closure of the Straits, the British leaders seem 
to have hoped that this development would push Italy and Rumania into the 
arms of the Allies. After cabinet meetings on September 28 and 30, Asquith 
could report that his colleagues were not inclined to be precipitate: "The sit- 
uation with its prospective dangers was carefully reviewed in Egypt, the Per- 
sian Gulf, Bulgaria, & Roumania; but in none of these cases was any im- 
mediate action considered necessary. He went on to explain that "The 
recent communication between Sir R. Rodd & the Italian Foreign Minister 
was regarded as pointing to the probability of Italy making common cause 
with the Allies."*? A day later, however, as he subsequently confessed to the 
Dardanelles Inquiry, it appeared that Italy was waiting for Rumania to act: 


As early as the rst October the fact had been communicated to Sir Edward Grey 
by the Italian Ambassador that Italy and Roumania had come to an agreement not 
to depart from neutrality without eight days’ notice; to watch events, and to take 
the same action in neutrality, mediation, or war. Moreover Italy, though she had 
as yet made no overtures, was recognised to be watching the situation very closely. 
There was thus an intimate connection between the policy of the Allies in the 
Balkans and Italy.*? 


By this time Grey found himself at an impasse. Sazonov had Rumania in 
his power, and on October 1-2 the Greeks were willing only to discuss 
vaguely the possibility of helping Britain prevent an invasion of Egypt.* All 
that could be discussed with Bulgaria, as a consequence, was the possibility 
of financial help.*% Grey himself had proof on September 29 that the Turks 
were preparing to stimulate anti-British activity in Arabia, India, and Afghani- 
stan, and between September 28 and October 2 they forced a British warship 
to depart from the Shatt-al-Arab, the line of communication with the oil 
wells of Abadan.*® At the October 2 cabinet meeting the Foreign Secretary 
elected to put up only feeble resistance to the war hawks. Afterward 
Asquith could report to the King the following momentous decision: 


Sir Edward Grey reported that the situation in Turkey was still obscure, but the 
Cabinet were of opinion that after what has happened we ought to take a vigorous 
offensive, & to make every effort to bring in Bulgaria, Greece, & above all 
Rumania. Henceforward, Great Britain must finally abandon the formula of 
"Ottoman integrity,” whether in Europe or in Asia [italics mine].* 
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Years later, when belaboring Grey for the failure of his efforts to win 
over the Balkan States, Churchill and Lloyd George carefully skirted the is- 
sue of the Straits Agreement with Russia, to which the cabinet decision of 
October 2 finally opened the door.** But if all the war leaders were now 
agreed on the destruction of Turkey, some dangerous ground remained to 
be crossed before the Straits could be offered to Russia. As noted above, Kitch- 
ener had wanted a week before to demand Bessarabia, when the Septem- 
ber 23 meeting cabinet reached the following decision: 


It was agreed to aid Russia in financing a loan here of £20 millions, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied in discharging the debts of Russian trade to Great 
Britain, in the purchase of war material in this country by Russia, and in meeting 
the interest payable here on pre-existing Russian loans. The Russian Government 
is prepared to deposit 8 millions in gold in the Bank of England. 


It was considered that the remaining 12 millions might be raised by British 
Treasury Bills, thus giving Russia the benefit of the credit of the United King- 
dom.*? 


But the Bessarabian proposal rapidly disappeared after October 2. For 
one thing its sponsor and Churchill, the vigorous advocate of Balkan negoti- 
ations, had all that they could do during the first three weeks of October in 
meeting the threat posed by the German advance on Antwerp and the 
Channel ports. Between October 2 and 17, moreover, news of Sazonov's 
treaty with Rumania filtered through to London and Bordeaux,” and it be- 
came clear that no rational Balkan policy could be pursued without a pre- 
liminary agreement with Petrograd. Two years later, in testimony before the 
Dardanelles Inquiry, Asquith still could not conceal his indignation over 
Russia's unilateral bargain with Rumania: 


On the 19th September [Russian Old Style], 1914, Russia, for some unexplained 
reason, had concluded an agreement with her [Rumania], by which Roumania 
acquired the right to annex the parts of Hungary inhabited by Roumanians, and 
to occupy them as soon as she thought fit, in return for a declaration that, until 
she had occupied these regions she would observe a benevolent attitude towards 
Russia. There had also been an arrangement about the Bukowina. Russia, how- 
ever, had not seen fit to communicate these arrangements to her Allies. In their 
ignorance of this arrangement it is probable that both the Allies and Greece were 
slightly less trustful of that country than would otherwise have been the case.51 


And, in addition, it was scarcely likely that Italy, Greece, or Bulgaria 
would offer the Allies more than benevolent neutrality, once they had 
learned of Sazonov's generous bargain with Rumania. Consequently, the 
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only way to check the Turks during October was to push forward the prep- 
aration of a Persian Gulf expeditionary force. Lord Crewe had ordered its 
formation on October 3. Originally destined for Abadan or Mohammerah, it 
was diverted to Bahrein before it left Bombay and Karachi on October 16-17, 
owing to Turkish closure of the Shatt-al-Arab on October 4 and Turkish ob- 
jections on October 12 to the presence of British warships at Mohammerah. 
By October 23, however, it was poised to strike.52 

The Germans finally saw to it that both Kitchener's Bessarabian proposal 
and indignation over the Russo-Rumanian treaty of October 2 faded from 
view. At the peak of the battle for Antwerp and the Channel ports, Russia 
may have seemed an expensive and trying ally, but with the British Isles 
themselves in danger, it was nevertheless a necessary ally. After three suc- 
cessive cabinet meetings on October 20, 21, and 22, Asquith had to report to 
the King: 
The news from the Eastern theatre has been chequered, and there is a strong 
feeling in the cabinet that the Russian military authorities should be more ready 
than they have hitherto shown themselves to take both the French & ourselves 
into their confidence. The movements in both theatres of war are, in fact, inter- 


dependent; and the success of the joint campaign is involved in the concert of 
plans & co-operation in action. ... 


The question of Home Defence, and of possible German incursions whether by 
way of invasion or raid, has occupied the attention of the Cabinet. Mr. Churchill 
is confident that any operation of the kind, on more than an insignificant scale, is 
doomed to disaster. Lord Kitchener is still disposed to think that, in the event of a 
‘stalemate’ position in the two military fields, the Germans may contemplate in- 
vasion with a large force—say 150,000 or even 200,000 men.*? 


It seemed at this time, moreover, that the closure of the Straits a month 
before had not only endangered Russia's capacity to go on fighting the Ger- 
mans but had also brought economic hardship to the West. Two years 
later, in justifying the 1915 Gallipoli campaign to the Dardanelles Inquiry, 
Ásquith mentioned 


... the shortage of shipping, which, though less acute than it became later, was 
already making itself felt, and which rendered very desirable the release of the 
British, allied, neutral, and interned enemy shipping locked up in the Black Sea, 
amounting in the aggregate to r29 steamships, with a total of 347,800 gross 
tons. . . . Akin to this was the need for the export of Russian wheat, the with- 
drawal of which compelled Italy and Greece to draw their supplies from America, 
involving (owing to the longer voyage) a greater demand for shipping, raising 
freights, and increasing the shortage. . . . In this category also fall the Russian 
exchanges, which had depreciated owing to Russia's inability to export, and which 
rendered difficult the payment of the interest on the Russian loans, in which so 
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many French families were concerned, involving in consequence, a possible adverse 
influence on the willingness of France to face a prolonged war.5* 


But in spite of Grey's attempts in his memoirs to justify the Straits 
Agreement with similar economic arguments, the principal reasons for that 
agreement were political rather than economic, particularly since Sazonov, 
after September 26, apparently remained oblivious to the situation described 
above. At some point between the week of September 26-October 2 
(Sazonov's proposal regarding a Russian naval base on the Bosporus, the 
closure of the Straits, and the British cabinet decision on Turkish integrity) 
and the war declarations on Turkey (November 2-5), Grey had a show- 
down with Churchill and Kitchener on Russia and the Straits. In guarded 
fashion, Asquith and Grey made this clear to the British War Council on 
March 10, 1915, when it met to approve a formal Straits Agreement. In in- 
terpreting their statements rightly, it must be recalled that the Russians had 
made a very strong demand for the Straits on March 4, 1915, in the after- 
math of the British naval bombardment of the Dardanelles. It should also be 
recalled that Asquith and Grey were justifying a policy to the leaders of the 
Tory opposition (Balfour, Bonar Law, and Lansdowne), not seeking to lay 
bare all the secrets of the Liberal government. Their statements were as fol- 
lows: 


SIR EDWARD GREY said that some months ago it had become clear that Russia 
wanted to know how she stood with Great Britain and France in regard to the 
questions of Constantinople and the Straits. The economic pressure on Russia had 
become great owing to the closing of the Straits on the intervention of Turkey in 
the war, as the Baltic entrances were closed by the German fleet; and Archangel 
and Vladivostok, both of them liable to be ice-bound, were the only available 
ports. We then gave a general assurance that a settlement of the question of the 
Straits in the Russian interest was necessary. . . . When the question had fist 
been discussed M. Sazonoff had expressed his personal opinion that Russia would 
be content with the possession of the Bosphorus and the neutralization of Constan- 
tinople. ... 


THE PRIME MINISTER said that, when Russian proposals were first put for- 
ward, the naval and military advisors were asked to consider them on their 
merits. They were asked if there was any objection on naval and military grounds 
to granting Russian claims? Their reply was that there were no objections. The 
naval authorities appeared to think that the establishment of Russia at Constan- 
tinople, and the granting of all she asks, would make it desirable for us to have an 
additional naval base in these waters, viz., Alexandretta, the probable terminus on 
the Mediterranean of the Baghdad Railway. 


LORD KITCHENER agreed in the naval view. Alexandretta, he said, had a 
military, as well as a naval importance.55 
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It is scarcely necessary at this point to remark that in his statement Grey 
lifted Sazonov's remarks of September 26 completely out of context in an 
effort to create a version of Russian war aims in the fall of 1914 that was 
largely imaginary, however real it might have been on March ro, 1915. On 
the other hand, Asquith's statement is very revealing as to the real situation 
between the crisis of October 20-22 and the Turko-German naval attack of 
October 29-30 on Russia's Black Sea coast. The Persian Gulf expeditionary 
force might be at Bahrein, but it was still uncertain where the Turks would 
strike the first blow, and, in any case, Kitchener and Churchill were as 
much concerned about Egypt as about Abadan, Basra, and Arabia. On 
October 23 the Turkish Naval Minister had told Sir Louis Mallet that 
... England was treating Egypt as if it belonged to her, whereas it formed part 
of Ottoman dominions. Turks were indifferent about India, Tripoli, and Tunis, 
etc., but Egypt was on their frontier, and they felt about it as the French did 
about Alsace-Lorraine. They would do nothing offidially, but would shut their 
eyes to any agitation which was directed against English occupation of Egypt.5? 
Grey promptly flashed the warning that “a military violation of frontier of 
Egypt" would place the Turks "in a state of war with three allied Powers.” 
But since it was hardly likely at this late date that this warning would be 
heeded, Alexandretta, halfway between Constantinople and the Suez Canal, 
had now become as important as Abadan and Basra, from the viewpoint of 
British imperial interests, even though it was the site of important French 
economic holdings. 

In obtaining the consent of Kitchener and Churchill to an offer of Con- 

stantinople and the Straits to Russia, Grey may have used the argument that 
this would make it possible to lure Bulgaria to the Allied side with an offer 
of the parts of Turkish Thrace not desired by Russia. At any rate, the British 
were ready with such a gambit as soon as they learned of the Turko-German 
bombardment of Odessa, Feodosiya, and Novorossisk on October 29-30. As 
a Foreign Office summary of July 1915 put it, 
When war actually broke out, various cautious offers were immediately made at 
Sophia. . . . On the 3oth and 31st October the Russian and British Ministers at 
Athens held out to the Bulgarian Minister the hope of recovering Adrianople and 
Thrace (Sir F. Elliot even said “Thrace up to Chataldja”), and M. Venizelos 
promised him “at least to maintain benevolent neutrality.” On the 1st November 
Sir H. Bax-Ironside reported that "if Bulgaria can be prevented from attacking 
Serbia for three weeks or so, she will, in my opinion eventually come in against 
Turkey." 97 

But Sazonov's war aims of September 14 stood in the way of this arrange- 
ment. He had wanted to fight the war for the destruction of Germany and 
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Austria-Hungary, not the destruction of Turkey. Although the outrageous 
Turkish attack of October 29-30 had lacked even the justification of the 
Japanese attack on Port Arthur in 1904, he yielded only to peremptory or- 
ders from the Tsar in issuing a belated war declaration on November 2, and 
then tried to explain away to the Western ambassadors what little it con- 
tained on the subject of Russia's desire for control of the Straits. Asquith’s 
mentioning Bessarabia to Benckendorff on October 29, Sazonov no doubt 
surmised, was only a foretaste of further Anglo-French efforts to trade the 
Straits for control of the Balkan situation. 

Sazonov's hesitancy between October 29 and November 2 seriously em- 
barrassed British efforts to get on with the war against Turkey. On October 
30 the cabinet had to reach the following inconclusive decision: "The hostile 
proceedings of Turkey against Russia in the Black Sea were reviewed, and 
it was resolved to wait for the developments of the next few days before tak- 
ing ourselves, or suggesting to other Powers, a new departure.”% Despite this 
decision, orders were somehow issued for the Indian Expeditionary Force 
to sail from Bahrein on October 30, though a cancellation of these orders ar- 
rived in time to delay its departure until November 2. It entered the Shatt- 
al-Arab on November 5, the day Britain declared war, landed at Abadan on 
November 8, and promptly began an offensive against Basra. Meanwhile, 
there was insufficient time to prevent a premature bombardment of Smyrna 
on November 1, and of the Dardanelles on November 2.9? 

Grey tried on November 2 to provoke a more clear-cut Russian claim to 
Constantinople and the Straits by telling Benckendorff that Turkey had 
shown itself incorrigible and deserved no mercy or consideration, and by 
asking at the same time for Russian consent to British annexation of Egypt, 
whose khedive had just defected to the Turks. The British now had allies 
on the Russian Council of Ministers, whose more reactionary members were 
accusing Sazonov of neglecting vital Russian interests so that he could push 
his plans (which they strongly opposed) for a unified, liberated, and autono- 
mous Poland, and for the independence of the subject nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary. 'Though agreeing with Sazonov on his desire to weaken 
Germany, they asserted that Russia ought to be content with the military 
conquest of East Prussia, Ruthenia, Constantinople, the Straits, and Turk- 
ish Armenia. Their views had the merit of being more in accord with Rus- 
sian military potentialities than did Sazonov’s, but the last thing Grey 
wanted was any slackening of the Russian military effort against Germany. 
His idea was not to stimulate a Russian campaign against 'Turkey as a sub- 
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stitute for the one against Austria-Hungary, but to offer the assurance that 
a strong effort in East Prussia and Poland would ultimately be rewarded at 
Turkey's expense. Divining his intention, a desperate Sazonov tried, dur- 
ing the week of November 2-9, to spotlight the war on "Turkey's eastern 
frontiers. Despite pleas from Grey that Russia not stir up the Muslims by at- 
tacking Turkey from Russian bases in northern Persia, Sazonov alleged the 
defense of Transcaucasia in justification of such attacks and suggested that 
Persia be brought into the war with an offer of parts of Mesopotamia. He 
could scarcely have made a more pointed reference to British operations in 
the Abadan-Basra areal9? 

Grey could wait no longer to show his hand. Aside from Sazonov's Per- 
sian project, the Russian Foreign Minister hesitated on Balkan negotiations, 
a fact that Asquith plaintively reported to the King after the cabinet meet- 
ings of November 15 and 17: 


Much consideration was given to the diplomatic situation in Bulgaria & Roumania. 
It is of much importance that both these states should take up arms against 
Turkey, and on the side of the allies. The enmity which exists between Servia 
and Bulgaria is a serious obstacle, and Russia hesitates to promise the latter such 
good terms as Great Britain & France are willing to offer her. 


If France was cooperative in Balkan negotiations, moreover, it had been 
making noises during the week of November 2-9 about the proposed British 
protectorate over Egypt.™ 

On November 9, a mere four days after his declaration of war on Tur- 
key, Grey called Benckendorff to the Foreign Office to receive a categorical 
rejection of Sazonov's Persian project. But at the same time, he remarked 
with studied casualness that if Germany were destroyed the fate of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits could be settled this time only in accordance 
with Russian convenience. After Benckendorff had had ample time for a 
two-way communication with Petrograd, he was told on November 13 by 
King George V himself that although there must be no postwar Allied inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Germany, “as far as Constantinople is con- 
cerned, it is clear that this city must be yours.” Finally, on November 14, 
the Foreign Secretary spelled things out in a note to Petrograd: 


... Sir Edward Grey thinks that the conduct of the Turkish Government will 
render inevitable the complete solution of the Turkish problem, including the 
question of the Straits and Constantinople, in agreement with Russia. The solution 
of this question can naturally come only after the defeat of Germany, independ- 


$9 Smith, Russian Struggle jor Power, 84-85, 89-96, 146-53. 
81 Asquith to King George V, Cabinet Letter, Nov. 17, 1914, Asquith Papers. 
82 Poincaré, Au service de la France, V, 426-27, 435. >` 
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ently of a prior breakup of the Turkish State, which is possible as a result of the 
march of military operations.9* 

At no time since early August had Grey acted with such firmness and 
decision, though he must have been aware of the dangers of the policy he 
was pursuing. He had, however, correctly gauged the situation, and the end 
of the battle in Flanders on November 22, followed on the next day by the 
British capture of Basra, found him in complete control of Allied policy. 
True, Sazonov's policies in the Balkans made it necessary to call off efforts 
to win over Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania by November 25,9* but at least 
Bulgaria had not yet joined the Central Powers. France was a delicate prob- 
lem, since it had not been consulted about the November 9-14 promises to 
Sazonov and continued for some time to talk about Egypt. Grey could, how- 
ever, offer recognition of its Tunisian and Moroccan protectorates to clear 
the air over Egypt, where the British protectorate was finally proclaimed on 
December 18. Shortly after he had raised with Benckendorff (December 
3) the possibility of a separate peace with Austria-Hungary, France lost little 
time in backing the idea. 

To be sure, between November 16 and 21 the Russians tried to draw the 
French over to their side, offering them the German Rhineland, Cilicia, 
Syria, and Palestine if they would support not only the war aims of Septern- 
ber 14, but also Russian acquisition of Constantinople and the Straits and 
Turkish Armenia. But the canny French were not likely to make such a 
bargain during the last six weeks of 1914, while Russia was being battered 
by the Germans in Poland and by the Turks in Transcaucasia, and when 
Austria-Hungary came close to defeating Serbia. These military events 
caused Kitchener to oppose, at a meeting of the new British War Council on 
November 25, new proposals by Churchill for operations against the Straits 
or Alexandretta, and Grey was happy to support the War Minister.7 He now 
had Sazonov in a vise, from which only an unlikely Russian military victory 
could rescue him, but any further British military operations in the Near 
and Middle East might distract the Russians from the effort against Ger- 
many, as well as invite further trouble with France. 

The Straits Agreement was a reality on November 25; two days earlier, 
Grey had not only reiterated his promises, but agreed to a Russian request 
that he make his attitude clear to France. The later, more formal agreement 
of March-April 1915 was largely a matter of gaining the consent of France 


63 Smith, Russian Struggle for Power, 84-88. 

64 Ibid., 148-54. 

95 Ibid., 119-20; Poincaré, Au service de la France, V, 440, 443, 485-87, 512-16. 

66 Smith, Russian Struggle for Power, 97-110. 

67 Hankey, “Secretary's Notes of a Meeting of a War Council held at ro Downing Street, 
November 25, 1914," July 1916, Asquith Papers. 
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and of discussing the fate of Turkey in Asia. Despite the claims of the 


“revisionists” of the 1920's, neither France, nor for that matter, Russia, had 
much to do with bringing about the November agreement. The countries 
most responsible for it were Germany, which had gained control of the 
Straits, and Britain, which had determined to dislodge that control by 
Whatever means were necessary. 

The circumstances in which the agreement developed suggest that Grey 
was one of the great political strategists of the twentieth century. Before the 
war, to the despair of all his critics, he had neatly balanced between Ger- 
many and Russia. Russophobe Tories had disliked his concessions to Russia 
in Persia, and applauded his blocking of Russian policies in the Balkans 
and at the Straits in 1908-1909 and again in 1912-1913. Pacifists and pro- 
Germans had disliked his support of France in 1905-1906 and again in 1911- 
1912, and applauded his attempts to achieve a détente with Germany during 
1912-1914. But in actuality he was neither pro-Russian nor pro-German. For 
all his support of the principles of arbitration and disarmament, he never lost 
sight of British interests, nor of what the basic issues in a given situation 
really were. To say this is not to deny the sincerity of his protestations that a 
country as important as Russia ought to have a secure outlet to the open sea. 

In August and September 1914 all that really mattered was that France 
be saved from the German attack, and Russian help was obviously necessary 
to secure this end. But it would do no good to save France if Russia ruined 
the balance of power by destroying Germany and Austria-Hungary. Tur- 
key moved forward voluntarily at this point as the answer to the problem 
—the victim whose partition might yet secure the European balance. 

But matters could not be rushed, despite Churchill's and Sir Edmund 
Barrow's sound reasoning concerning military factors and the psychology 
of the Eastern peoples. Sazonov had somehow to be managed, at the same 
time that the Russophobes within Britain were made to see the realities of 
the situation. Át any point between early August and late October Turkey 
might have warded off the Straits Agreement on the basis of the British 
proposal of August 18. It may be, too, that if the Russian war aims of 
September 14 had been more reasonable, or if Germany had not launched 
its western offensive of October 2-November 22, it would never have come 
about. 

But as things actually stood, it was necessary during October-November 
1914 to evolve a British policy whose interlocking points were as follows: to 
diminish the power of Germany and Austria-Hungary, but to leave them in 
existence as Great Powers; to destroy the Ottoman Empire; to keep Russia 
out of Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, and Sofia by install- 
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ing it in Constantinople; to keep France out of Cologne, Mainz, and 
Koblenz, by installing it in Strasbourg and Belfort, more securely in Rabat 
and Tunis and perhaps in Alexandretta, Beirut, and Damascus; and to 
tighten the British grip on Egypt, the Persian Gulf region, and the Arab 
lands in between. 

Perhaps the most valid objection to Grey's policies is that they were based 
on the premise that there existed in Europe a potential power combination 
capable of holding Germany in check. But during the decade 1904-1914 it 
had been barely possible to ensure that Britain would even go to the aid of 
France and Russia in 1914. If Grey ought not to have been expected in 1914- 
1915 to foresee the collapse of both Russia and Germany in 1917-1918, still 
less ought he to have been expected to foresee the Germany of 1933-1945. 

The “old diplomacy" that he employed failed to achieve its objectives, not 
because of its lack of the virtues of the Fourteen Points and the Atlantic 
Charter, but because in the first half of the twentieth century Britain and 
France could not cope with both Germany and Russia without the assistance 
of the United States. And it would require a whole generation after 1914- 
1915 for Americans to discover the advantages of the “old diplomacy." 


Hans Zehrer as a Neoconservative Elite Theorist 


WALTER STRUVE' 


SHORTLY before the collapse of the New York stock market in 1929, a 
young German journalist published an article that would, he hoped, become 
the manifesto of the German “intelligentsia.” In a procedure unusual for a 
man who rejected Marxism, Hans Zehrer cited a passage from the Com- 
munis? Manifesto to support his position. After quoting the assertion that 
"all previous historical movements were movements of minorities or in the 
interests of minorities," he suggested a “more meaningful" formulation of it: 

. All movements began as intellectual [geistige] movements of intelligent, 
well-qualified minorities which, because of the discrepancy between that 
which is and that which should be, seized the initiative.” Zehrer expected in- 
tellectuals to play the predominant role in creating and ruling a new Ger- 
many. During the final years of the Weimar Republic he and several of his 
friends used the pages of a monthly magazine, Die T'at, to stake out the 
future path of this minority. They participated prominently in the last, most 
turbulent phases of a widespread controversy about the type of leadership 
best suited to Germany since its defeat in World War I. Their efforts helped 
to make the Tat into one of the largest and most influential journals of Ger- 
man “neoconservatism.” 

Right Wingers who hesitated or refused to identify themselves with any 
political party and who dissociated themselves from the yearning of the 
more traditional Right to restore the Second Reich have come to be known 
as "neoconservatives." Their ideas and activities have attracted much atten- 
tion recently from students of the Weimar Republic? but their elite theories 
have not been studied systematically. Zehrer's ideas provide an especially 
revealing example of a neoconservative elite theory. Although he and the 
other members of the Tar circle were almost alone on the Right of the 


* Mr. Struve, instructor at City College, New York, is interested in modern German intel- 
lectual history. Portions of this article appeared in a somewhat different form in his "Elite 
versus Democracy: The Conflict of Elite Theories with the Ideals of Political Democracy in 
Germany, 1918—1933," doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1962, esp. 213-39. 

1 Hans Zehrer, "Die Revolution der Intelligenz," Tat, XXI (Oct. 1929), 488. 

3 See esp. the surveys of neoconservatism by Armin Mohler, Die konservative Revolution in 
Deutschland 1918-1932: Grundriss ihrer Weltanschauungen (Stuttgart, 1950); Klemens von 
Klemperer, Germany's New Conservatism: Its History and lis Dilemma in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Princeton, N. J., 1957); and Kurt Sontheimer, Antidemokratisches Denken in der Wei- 
marer Republik: Die politischen Ideen des deutschen Nationalismus zwischen 1918 und 1933 
(Munich, 1962). 
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political spectrum in referring to the “intelligentsia” in a positive sense and 
in depicting it as the core of the political elite of the future, their basic con- 
ception of this elite resembled closely that of most other neoconservatives. 
An authoritarian elite with dictatorial powers would select its own members 
and would not be subject to popular control. The Tat circle's belief that the 
emergence of such an elite could resolve the problems of the middle class re- 
vealed in a particularly striking form the common concern of neoconserva- 
tives for the fate of that class. More explicitly than most neoconservatives, 
Zehrer regarded German society in a way that made the solution of its 
general problems dependent upon the assumption of power by an elite that 
would find solutions to the dilemmas confronting the middle class. Án 
examination of his elite theory points to the need to search for the primary 
explanation for the extensive development of neoconservative elite theories 
after World War I in the acceleration of changes in Germany's social struc- 
ture, especially in the effects of these changes upon substantial segments of 
the middle class.’ 

Although Zehrer wanted Germany to be ruled by a single authoritarian 
elite, he assumed that one or more such elites would always dominate every 
society. This assumption provided him and his co-workers with a position 
from which they could dismiss as impossible of realization both the Marxian 
goal of a “classless society” and the democratic goal of “rule by the people.” 
Unlike the Communists and some other Left-wing proponents of an au- 
thoritarian elite, they did not envision the temporary rule of a “vanguard” 
that would help to create conditions eliminating any need for its own exist- 
ence in the future. Similarly, the Tat scorned any attempt to realize most of 
the ideals of political democracy. It denounced parliamentary democracy as 
particularly unsuited to Germany. 

Only on one very significant issue were Zehrer and his friends willing to 


8 Most general studies of neoconservatism mention the Tat circle briefly. A more detailed 
examination appears in Edmond Vermeil's Doctrinaires de la Révolution allemande 1918- 
1938 (Paris, 1938), 188-220. Vermeil misleadingly places the Tat circle directly in the tradi- 
tion of Nazism. The most comprehensive published study of the circle, Kurt Sontheimer’s 
“Der Tat-Kreis,” Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, VU (July 1959), 229-60, merely touches 
upon its conception of elites. Sontheimer’s article shares some of the major weaknesses in 
much of the recent literature on neoconservatism: the failure to take the ideas of neoconserva- 
tism seriously, a failure that often leads to the characterization of them as “unrealistic”; and 
the introduction of premature moral judgments that obscure significant historical problems by 
chastising neoconservatives as wrongheaded intellectuals who should have supported the 
Weimar Republic, but perversely refused to do so. Historians such as Von Klemperer and 
Mohler who have approached neoconservatism more sympathetically have tended to become 
absorbed in the question of finding meaningful differences between the neoconservatives and 
the Nazis. Although this very significant question is one to which the study of neoconserva- 
tive elite theories has much to contribute, here I can only note briefly the most important dif- 
ference between those of the Nazis and the neoconservatives, Racism did not play a central 
role in most neoconservative elite theories; the Tat circle was almost entirely free of racist 


thought. 
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make a substantial concession to the ideals of democracy. They wanted 
membership in the future elite open to individuals from any segment of 
society. 

Right-wing thought had undergone an important change since the col- 
lapse of the Empire. Even the German Nationalists (DNVP), the successors 
to the pre-Weimar Conservatives, tended to stress personal merit rather than 
birth or wealth as a qualification for political leadership.* The demand for an 
elite that would recruit from every level of society was particularly insistent 
among neoconservatives. They adopted positions symptomatic of the de- 
cline of traditional conservatism and liberalism in Germany. They could ap- 
plaud Oswald Spengler's pleas for the selection of leaders "in complete 
disregard for money or origins" in order to ensure that “no one remains in 
the depths who is born to command by virtue of his capabilities." Some neo- 
conservatives even suggested definitions of democracy compatible with the 
notion of an authoritarian elite. “True democracy," wrote a well-known 
publicist, “exists when the circle from which the leaders are recruited is as 
large as possible, not when as many people as possible have a voice in decid- 
ing matters.”® 

Neoconservatives refused to accept proposals by more traditionally 
minded conservatives for a revitalized nobility or state bureaucracy to rule 
the nation. Whether calling for a "new elite,” a “new nobility,” a "new ruling 
stratum," or simply "new leadership," neoconservatives rejected plans for a 
return to Wilhelminian Germany. The elite of the future would accept and 
perhaps welcome individual members of the "old elites," but only on the 
basis of personal merit. The elite theories of neoconservatism were formu- 
lated primarily by middle-class intellectuals in writings intended mainly for 
a middle-class audience. Even more important, their writings dwelt upon the 
protracted crisis of the middle class and proposed solutions—some explicit 
and some implicit—for which a mere restoration of the past did not suffice. 

The segments of German society usually referred to as the Mittelstand 
(literally, the “middle estate") may have formed almost a majority of the 
population. According to a careful analysis of the census of 1925, 48 per cent 

* On the extent to which the Conservatives, the Right Wing of the National Liberals, and 
the successors of both felt that they had to make "concessions to democracy" in the period 
from the end of the war to the early years of the republic, see, e.g., Sigmund Neumann, 
Die deutschen Parteien: Wesen und Wandel nach dem Kriege (Berlin, 1932), 61-62; Walter 
Gagel, Die Wahlrechtsfrage in der Geschichte der deutschen liberalen Parteien 1848-1918 
(Düsseldorf, 1958), 167-70; Werner Liebe, Die Deutschnationale Volkspartei 1918-1924 
(Düsseldorf, 1956), 18-24; Hans Booms, Die PA Partei: Preussischer Charak- 
ter, Reichsauffassung, Nationalbegriff (Düsseldorf, 1954), 34-58 

5 Oswald Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung: Deutschland und die Weltgeschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung (Munich, 1933), 161, and Preussentum und Sozialismus [1919] in Politische Schriften 


(Munich, 1933), 104. 
$ Edgar J. Jung, "Volkserhaltung," Deutsche Rundschau, CCXXI (Mar. 1930), 188. 
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of the population belonged to socioeconomic strata occupying an intermedi- 
ate position between the 51 per cent who were wage earners and the less 
than 1 per cent who were wealthy capitalists.’ The diversity of economic in- 
terests within the middle class was greater than that within the ranks of 
wageworkers, big businessmen, or large landowners. Social and economic 
changes that had begun well before World War I affected the diverse strata 
within the middle class in markedly different ways. Only three major factors 
served to impart some measure of unity to the middle class. Two of these 
factors were essentially negative: its members were reacting, often in a simi- 
lar way, to many of the same social and economic changes; its members all 
stood between a well-organized upper class and a well-organized working 
class. The third factor, although positive, was largely psychological: middle- 
class as well as other Germans often spoke and wrote as if a cohesive, 
unified middle class existed. 

The old middle class of artisans, peasant proprietors, and small busi- 
nessmen had not participated to the same degree as had big business in the 
enormous expansion of the economy that had occurred since the last dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. Large enterprises were assuming many func- 
tions that the old middle class had performed. The reactions of the “pre- 
capitalistic” and the “capitalistic” strata of the old middle class differed 
greatly. Peasants and artisans tended to reject institutions associated with 
capitalism and industrialism. Urban small businessmen increasingly accepted 
both capitalism and industrialism, while resenting trade-unions, state-owned 
enterprises, and many of the methods associated with big business. During 
the 1920's the “rationalization” and concentration movements in German 
industry accentuated many aspects of a modern market economy that had 
already become obnoxious to most segments of the old middle class. The 
position achieved by organized labor under the republic, moreover, seemed 
to increase costs and reduce profits proportionally more in small enterprises 
than in large ones. The old middle class felt itself at the mercy of forces far 
beyond its control—forces that the governments of the republic would not 
or could not control. The self-confidence of the old middle class was being 
corroded by a pervasive feeling, which Marxists helped to strengthen, that an 
increasing proportion of its functions were economically inefficient and 
technologically obsolete. Even many economists who were sympathetic to- 
ward the old middle class assumed that some form of extensive special pro- 


T See the tables in Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schichtung des deutschen Volkes (Stuttgart, 
1932), 72~73. Much of the more important literature on the middle class during the Weimar 
Republic is summarized in Karl Dietrich Bracher, Die Auflösung der Weimarer Republik: Eine 
Studie zum Problem des Machtverfalls in der Demokratie (3d ed., Villingen im Schwarzwald, 
1960), 158-73, and Arthur Schweitzer, Big Business in the Third Reich (Bloomington, Ind., 
1964), 60-87. 
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tection would be necessary if many of its members were to survive economi- 
cally. 

The new middle class was expanding rapidly. Foremen, technicians, 
lower civil servants, and sales and office personnel performed many func- 
tions that had not existed a half century earlier. In 1882 there had been one 
salaried employee for every twenty-one wageworkers. By 1907 the ratio was 
one to nine, and by 1925, one to four.? Unlike the nineteenth-century clerk, 
the “white-collar worker" had virtually no prospect of replacing his “boss” 
in the future. Composed largely of the progeny and former members of 
both the working class and the old middle class, the new middle class re- 
garded its position in society ambivalently.? Some white-collar workers 
viewed their status as a hard-won step upward on the ladder of social ascent. 
Others felt that they stood only one rung from the bottom—a rung from 
which they might at any moment be pushed from above or, pulled from 
below. Still others, probably the overwhelming majority, hoped that 
they would ascend, but were terrified lest they descend. 

The future of the new middle class became a highly controversial topic. 
Was the white-collar worker actually a proletarian? Most non-Marxist writers 
conceded that the two stood in a similar relationship to the means of produc- 
tion and that income level frequently provided no basis for distinguishing 
the one from the other, but they stressed the white-collar worker’s closer 
relationship to his employer, the nonmanual nature of his work, and, above 
all, his aversion to identifying himself with the working class. Most Social 
Democrats regarded this aversion as an understandable but temporary aber- 
ration. They denied that the social consciousness of the white-collar worker 
corresponded to his actual position in society. Sooner or later, they asserted, 
he would become aware of the discrepancy and cooperate with the prole- 
tariat. 


This cooperation never materialized on a large scale during the Weimar 


8 See, e.g., the appropriate articles by well-known economists in two collaborative works: 
Grundriss der Sozialökonomik (9 vols, Tübingen, 1914-30), IX, and Strukturwandlungen 
der deutschen Volkswirtschaft, ed. Bernhard Harms (2d ed., 2 vols., Berlin, 1929), II. 

? My computation is from the table in Fritz Croner, Soziologie der Angestellten (Cologne 
and Berlin, 1962), 199. 

19 Some of the best insights into this mentality are contained in a novel by Hans Fallada, 
Kleiner Mann, was nun? (Berlin, 1932). Of the scholarly literature on the new middle class, 
see esp. Fritz Marbach, Theorie des Mittelstandes (Bern, 1942), 388-401. Karl Dreyfuss’ 
Beruf und Ideologie der Angestellten (Munich and Leipzig, 1933) is richly documented with 
material from motion pictures and popular literature. 

11A good expression of the non-Socialist point of view is Joseph A. Schumpeter, “Das 
soziale Antlitz des Deutschen Reiches" [1929], in his Anfsdtze zur Soziologie (Tübingen, 
1953), 224. For a brief analysis of the discussions among Social Democrats about their party’s 
relationship to the middle class and an assessment of their failure to win and retain the allegi- 
ance of middle-class voters, see Richard N. Hunts German Social Democracy, 1918-1933 
(New Haven, Conn., 1964), 134-41. 
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Republic. Although the size of organizations of salaried employees swelled 
after 1918, only one of the three major federations of “white-collar unions” 
was affiliated with the Free Trade Union Federation, the unofficial Socialist 
labor organization. In 1928 the two federations that cultivated the white- 
collar worker's feelings of superiority toward the working class had a com- 
bined membership twice as large as that of the Free Federation of Salaried 
Employees.*? 

The postwar inflation was one of the few important domestic economic 
developments that had an almost identical effect upon most of the diverse 
strata within the middle class. Small investors and people living on fixed in- 
comes were among the inflation's primary victims. The urban middle class, 
including members of the free professions such as lawyers, physicians, and 
architects, lost most of its savings.** As the main beneficiary of the vast de- 
preciation of the mark in 1922 and 1923, big business encountered much of 
the resentment not diverted to more distant objects such as reparations, the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the Western Powers. For many a middle-class Ger- 
man the inflation raised a specter of “proletarianization” similar to that 
which the depression would raise a few years later. The depression inten- 
sified but did not initiate the crisis of the middle class. Neoconservative elite 
theories had become prominent before the depression encouraged many mid- 
dle-class Germans in the belief that they shared a common fate distinguish- 
ing them from other segments of society. 

The political development of the Weimar Republic reflected and 
deepened the discontent of the middle class. The social coalition of the 
nobility, industrial bourgeoisie, and administrative upper middle class on 
which the Bismarckian Empire rested had afforded some protection for 
the immediate economic interests of many middle-class Germans and a 
greater measure of protection for their social status. While often frustrating 
their ambitions, the old social coalition had encouraged them to identify 
themselves with the monarchy and the upper classes and to look down on the 
working class. The situation in the Weimar Republic was quite different. 


12 See the tables in Ludwig Preller, Sozialpolitik in der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart, 
1949), 204, and Gerhard Bry, Wages in Germany, 1871-1945 (Princeton, N. J., 1960), 34. A 
good discussion of the literature that expressed the viewpoint of the non-Socialist unions on the 
white-collar worker is in Hans Speier's “The Salaried Employee in Modern Society,” Social 
Research, I (Feb. 1934), 125-26 et passim. 

13 For excellent analyses of the economic impact of the inflation on the middle class, see 
Franz Eulenburg, "Die sozialen Wirkungen der Währungsverhältnisse,” in Verhandlungen des 
Vereins für Sozialpolitik in Stuttgart 1924: Theorie des Klassenkampfs. Handelspolitik. Wäh- 
rungsfrage . . . , “Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik,” CLXX (Munich and Leipzig, 
1925), 90-99, and James W. Angell, The Recovery of Germany (New Haven, Conn., 1929), 
33-39. Although the inflation had salutary economic consequences for such heavily indebted 
middle-class Germans as peasant proprietors, subsequent changes in the relationship of agricul- 
tural to industrial prices furthered heavy new peasant indebtedness. 
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Social Democrats sat in the highest councils of state. Representatives of big 
business played a far more obvious role in political affairs than they had un- 
der the Empire. The cooperation, however tenuous, of big industrialists and 
organized labor raised the haunting vision of “deals” at the expense of the 
middle class. Where the Communist saw “labor opportunism"—the collabo- 
ration of corrupt labor leaders with the “class enemies” of the proletariat— 
the middle-class German was prone to see a partnership of two giants of 
equal strength.!* 

By the late 1920's the middle class was “underrepresented” politically. 
Within the major parties of the Right, the Nationalist party and the People's 
party, a decided shift favoring the interests of big business was well under 
way. Although the Catholic Center succeeded in retaining the allegiance of 
substantial segments of all social strata, it too felt the pull toward big busi- 
ness. The Democratic party, closely identified with the middle class, had 
been declining almost uninterruptedly since the high point of its electoral 
success in 1919. Several new splinter groups organized as outspokenly mid- 
dle-class interest parties began to appear, but they did not fulfill the great 
hopes that had greeted their formation. The Nazi party had not yet ex- 
panded to fill the partial vacuum by winning the majority of middle-class 
votes, * 

The insecurity and ambitions of the middle class, as well as the decline of © 
monarchism throughout most of the postwar decade,'* encouraged the de- 
velopment of elite theories that were both nonmonarchical and highly au- 
thoritarian. Án open yet authoritarian elite held forth the prospect of minor- 
ity rule compatible with the immediate interests and predominant sentiments 
of the middle class. Such an elite would not be a “ruling class.” The neo- 
conservative feared that the establishment of a ruling class would be the 
equivalent of a dictatorship of the proletariat or of big business. 

An elite above all classes would offer long-awaited opportunities to the 


14 Paul W. Massing's Rehearsal for Destruction: A Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Im- 
perial Germany (New York, 1940) has many perceptive comments on the social and political 
attitudes of the middle class before World War I. The pre-Weimar social coalition is analyzed 
in Walter Struve, “Elite versus Democracy: The Conflict of Elite Theories with the Ideals of 
Political Democracy in Germany, 1918-1933,” doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1962, 
70-93. The relationship between big business and the Social Democrats has not been analyzed 
systematically. Some of the more suggestive works touching on the subject are Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (3d ed., London, 1961), 363-66, 370-72; 
Robert Michels, Umschichtungen in den herrschenden Klassen nach dem Kriege (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1934); Helga Timm, Die deutsche Sozialpolitik und der Bruch der Grossen Koalition im 
März 1930 (Düsseldorf, 1952), esp. 13-47. 

15 On the shift within the non-Socialist parties, see Das Ende der Parteien 1933, ed. Erich 
Matthias and Rudolf Morsey (Düsseldorf, 1960), 31-39, 285-91, 524-27, 544-53. For a recent 
analysis of the “flight” of middle-class voters to the Nazis, see Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (New York, 1960), 140-49. 

16 See esp. Walter H. Kaufmann, Monarchism in the Weimar Republic (New York, 1952), 
231-32. 
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more ambitious members of the middle class and more protection than 
either the Bismarckian Empire or the Weimar Republic to the less ambi- 
tious. Birth and wealth, which the middle class lacked, would not be the al- 
most indispensable prerequisites to high political office, which they had been 
under the Empire. In Germany politics had come to offer a much better ave- 
nue to rapid social ascent than business." 

Repudiation of the privileges of birth and wealth might assist substanti- 
ally in obtaining support for the realization of the neoconservative's concep- 
tion of the ideal elite. For he had to convince middle- and working-class 
supporters of the republic to assist him in its destruction. He needed allies 
who might feel that the possibility of becoming a member of an authoritar- 
ian elite was prefcrable to the right to be elected to political office by univer- 
sal suffrage. He might anticipate support also from the many middle-class 
Germans who had voted for Left liberal parties before 1918 and for the 
Democrats or Social Democrats during the first years of the republic, but 
who subsequently had become disillusioned with democracy. While accept- 
ing the great increase in popular pressure against class privileges in the 
twentieth century, he could invoke the failures of the republic as evidence 
for the necessity of an authoritarian elite. 

Neoconservative elite theories offered a way of maintaining principles of 
authority that had once been intimately associated with the monarchy; the 
notion of an open yet authoritarian elite, for example, could draw upon the 
traditions of the state bureaucracy. The new elite would be responsive to the 
"true" needs of the people, but would not be held responsible to the peo- 

ple through elections. Like the ideal bureaucrat enshrined in the myth of the 
"neutral" and "impartial" Prussian administrator, the new elite would be 
hampered in the execution of its tasks if it were subject to direct popular 
control, 

Disenchantment with the principle of hereditary monarchy contrib- 
uted indirectly to neoconservative elite theories. William 1 and the for- 
mer Crown Prince had been highly disappointing to the "hero-worshipping" 
attitude once closely associated with monarchism in the middle class. Often 
the demand for an elite accompanied the common cry for a "great leader" to 


17 Bavarian Statistisches Landesamt, Sozialer Auf- und Abstieg im deutschen Volk, “Beiträge 
zur Statistik (Bayerns, No. 117” (Munich, 1930), 117; Michels, Umschichtungen in den 
herrschenden Klassen, 63-66, 79-80; Leopold von Wiese, “Social Stratification and Social 
Ascent as Problems of Our Time," in Class, Status, and Power: A Reader in Social Stratification, 
ed. Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset (Glencoe, Ill., 1953), 590. 

18 See esp. two studies by Ernst Fraenkel, Die repräsentative und die plebiszitäre Komponente 
im demokratischen Verjassungsstaat (Tübingen, 1958), 41 et passim, and “Historische Vorbelas- 
tungen des deutschen Parlamentarismus,” Pierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, VIII (Oct. 1960), 
323-40. 
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“save” Germany. The widespread conception of Bismarck as a “political 
genius" promoted longing for his long-awaited successor of equal or greater 
stature.*? The failure of such a giant to appear, as well as the weaknesses of . 
contemporary politicians, seemed to indicate the necessity of an elite to pro- 
vide continuity in leadership. 

Zehrer's views were typical of those neoconservatives who placed the 
need for an elite over that for a "great man." 'The Germans might be fortu- 
nate enough, he felt, to receive a great man to lead the way to the future, but 
an elite would be far more important than any such "savior." A great man 
could not do without an elite. If he did not appear—for, after all, his appear- 
ance would be a “matter of fortune”—then it would undertake the transfor- 
mation of Germany by itself. The main burden would, in any event, fall 
upon the elite? 

Some significant inspiration for neoconservatives came from the desire 
frequently voiced in many conservative and some liberal quarters since the 
middle of the nineteenth century for a cohesive ruling group that could 
create a unified national tradition. The English nobility and gentry often 
served as models to Germans bemoaning the absence in their own country 
of a social type that an entire society could emulate. An often unstated as- 
sumption in such complaints was that most people would readily follow 
the dictates of leaders whom they wished to emulate?! 

Although neoconservative elite theorists agreed in demanding the far- 
reaching political changes necessary for the rule of an open yet authoritar- 
ian elite, their attitudes toward the existing social order diverged. Men 
such as Oswald Spengler and Edgar Jung sought to maintain the social or- 
der largely intact. Others such as Ernst Jünger and Ernst Niekisch contem- 
plated a transformation that would have eliminated part or all of the middle 
class. The members of the Tat circle represented a third point of view, 
and their position was the most ambiguous. While receptive to the possibil- 
ity of making significant changes in the social structure, they attempted most 
directly to solve the immediate problems of the middle class. They were 
concerned primarily with the frustrations encountered by young, well- 


19 School textbooks used under the Empire, and even under the republic, tended to place 
great emphasis upon leadership, authority, and "hero worship," but in the textbooks published 
after 1918 the concept of the "heroic leader" was no longer identified with monarchism. (R. H. 
iun and R. Hinton Thomas, Education and Society in Modern Germany [London, 1949], 
71-81. 

20 Zehrer, “Rechts oder links?" Tat, XXIII (Oct. 1931), 556, "Die Frihjahrsoffensive,” 
ibid., XXIV (Apr. 1932), 13, "Achtung, junge Front! Draussenbleiben!” rid., XXI (Apr. 
1929), 27, “Deutschland ohne Hindenburg,” ibid., XXIV (Dec, 1932), 726, "Das Ende der 
Parteien,” ibid. (Apr. 1932), 77-78. 

21 See esp. id., "Die eigentliche Aufgabe,” shid., XXIII (Jan. 1932), 796; Leopold Dingräve 
[pseud. for E. W. Eschmann], “Eliten,” ibid., XXII (Jan. 1931), 801-10. 
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educated intellectuals like themselves. In the admission to power of such men 
they found the solution to their own problems, those of the middle class in 
general, and those of the entire nation. 

When Zehrer became the unofficial editor of the Tat in the fall of 1929, 
he and his four major associates had all recently begun, or were about to 
begin, careers in journalism or education. Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann and 
Giselher Wirsing were still university students. Horst Grüneberg taught in a 
secondary school. Zehrer and Ferdinand Fried” were old enough to have 
had their educations interrupted by the war. Born in 1899, Zehrer volun- 
teered for military service when he was seventeen. His experiences during 
the early years of the republic were similar to those of many other postwar 
university students. As a “short-term volunteer” in the Reichswehr, he 
fought against the Communists and Left-wing Socialists during the dis- 
orders following the Kapp Putsch. The inflation deprived him of the finan- 
cial means to continue his studies. By the late 1920's he and Fried held 
responsible positions on moderate, republican newspapers. 

All five men had chosen occupations that became overcrowded long be- 
fore the depression. Both journalism and education were particularly sensi- 
tive to the pressure from an expanding "academic proletariat" seeking suit- 
able employment. Although in Germany journalism lacked much of the 
prestige associated with positions for which an academic degree was manda- 
tory, the former student who became a journalist could regard himself as 
much more fortunate than many of his friends. From 1925 to 1931 the num- 
ber of students enrolled in universities and technical colleges increased by 
more than so per cent. Much of the great increase in enrollments came 
from the middle class, especially from children of white-collar workers and 
lower ranking civil servants. These students expected that higher education 
would furnish them with credentials guaranteeing their “right” to enter pro- 
fessions with a higher social status than those of their fathers. By the late 
1920's an average of 25,000 students left German universities each year and 
competed with one another for less than half that number of available posi- 


22 The earlier phases of the magazine's history and the neoconservatism of its publisher, 
Eugen Diederichs, are discussed in Von Klemperer, Germany’s New Conservatism, 97-99; 
Harry Pross, Literatur und Politik: Geschichte und Programme der politisch-ltterarischen 
Zeitschriften im deutschen Sprachgebiet seit 1870 (Olten and Freiburg im Breisgau, 1963), 
94-96; George L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third 
Reich (New York, 1964), 52-64. The year of Diederichs’ death, 1930, is given incorrectiy as 
1927 in Mosse's book. Zehrer assumed the official editorship of the Tat in the fall of 1931. 
The biographical material in the following paragraphs is derived from four sources: a letter of 
January 29, 1964, from Zehrer to me; Wer ist's? ed. Herrmann A. L. Degener (Berlin, 1935); 
Wer ist wer? ed. Walter Habel (Berlin, 1962); and Sontheimer's “Der Tat-Kreis," 231-33. 
The biographical material in Sontheimer's article draws upon personal interviews (including one 
with Zehrer). 

23 He was best known by this pseudonym rather than by his real name, Friedrich Zim- 
mermann, 
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tions requiring academic training. The shortage of jobs for former stu- 
dents contributed to the marked tendency among young university-trained 
Germans to repudiate democracy; they tended to hold the republic responsi- 
ble for their insecurity. 

The members of the Tat circle worked together closely. They all had 
strong interests in economics, sociology, and politics, but with the exception 
of Zehrer each man concentrated upon a few special topics. Zehrer wrote the 
programmatic articles, as well as articles on his own favorite subjects. He 
sought to attract readers from all political camps. Many prominent scholars 
and writers, not all of whom were identified with neoconservatism, con- 
tributed articles. The impact of the economic and political upheavals after 
1929 helped greatly to provide the new Tat with a receptive audience. The 
magazine’s circulation increased rapidly from less than 3,000 in 1929 to 
25,000 or more in 1933.75 


By the 1920's it had become fashionable in many quarters in Europe and 
America to speak of “the intelligentsia.” Zehrer seems to have felt no need 
to supply a rigorous definition of the term. Implicit in his articles was the 
assumption that most intellectuals had attended a university, but he did not 
identify everyone who had acquired a higher education as a member of the 
intelligentsia?? In general, he regarded the intellectual as a well-educated in- 
dividual involved in the production, transmission, or manipulation of 
"higher" cultural values. 

Zehrer integrated into his own elite theory much material derived from 
the work of Social Democrats and professional sociologists. He used this 
material to support two basic propositions about modern intellectuals: that 
an intelligentsia existed as a distinct social stratum and that it performed 
crucial functions in society. 

He found much support for both propositions in the work of the young 
sociologist Karl Mannheim. Zehrer's programmatic article on the intelli- 
gentsia appeared in October 1929 shortly after the publication of Mannheim's 
Ideologie und Utopie perhaps the most searching and certainly the most 

24 Svend Riemer, “Sozialer Aufstieg und Klassenschichtung,” Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik, LXVII (July 1932), 552-54; Michels, Umschichtungen in den herrschenden 
Klassen, 58-61; Walter M. Kotschnig, Unemployment in the Learned Professions (London, 
1937), 118-19. 

25 The increase in circulation was especially rapid after 1931. My estimates follow those in 
the annual editions of Sperlings Zeitschrijten- und Zeitungsadressbuch (Leipzig, 1928-33). 
When Zebrer became unofficial editor of the Tat, its actual circulation may have been less than 
a thousand if the estimates given in the following are correct: [Zehrer?] “25 Jahre "Tat,'" 
Tat, XXV (Apr. 1933), 85; Sontheimer, “Der Tat-Kreis,” 232. 

26 See Zehrer, “Revolution der Intelligenz," 500. 


27 Kar] Mannheim, Ideologie und Utopie (1st ed., Bonn, 1929). Much of the secondary 
literature on Mannheim and the "sociology of knowledge" fails to distinguish clearly between 
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discussed analysis of the “problem of the intelligentsia” published during the 
Weimar Republic. Although Mannheim’s political sympathies lay with the 
Social Democrats, Zehrer had great respect for him and borrowed freely 
from his ideas.” | 

Following a substantially modified Marxian analytical framework, Ideo- 
logie und Utopie suggested that directly and indirectly the socioeconomic 
position of an individual affected the type of ideas that he expounded or 
adopted. But the thought of an intellectual, Mannheim argued, depended 
much less directly upon his position in society. Owing to the nature of the 
intellectual’s activities, he could transcend many of the restrictions tending 
to limit the thought of other men. Unlike many German Social Democrats, 
Mannheim regarded the intellectual as occupying a largely "classless" posi- 
tion in society; most intellectuals constituted a “relatively socially unat- 
tached stratum [relativ sozialfreischwebende Schicht].” 

According to Mannheim, the intellectual could perform one of two basic 
roles in society. He could place himself at the disposal of a single class and 
formulate ideas acceptable to it, or he could act as a mediator between 
classes and attempt to produce an intellectual synthesis for the entire so- 
ciety. Often Mannheim seemed to advocate that in the future the entire in- 
telligentsia should concentrate upon one of these roles. Yet he hesitated to 
choose between them. At one point he indicated that the intelligentsia 
should assist the most deprived strata of society—strata that he identified 
largely with the working class. On the other hand, he did not want intel- 
lectuals simply to renounce their "independence." He raised the possibility 
that they might work out the basis for a "scientific politics" geared to the 
existing order and designed to reduce progressively the role of "chance" in 
the formulation of political decisions.” 

The initial stages of Zehrer's analysis differed little from Mannheim’s. 
Beyond all social classes, Zehrer argued, there existed a stratum of intellec- 


his earlier works written in Germany and his later works written during his exile in Britain 
after 1933. For a brief summary of the major periods in his intellectual development, see Urs 
Jaeggi, Die gesellschafiliche Elite: Eine Studie zum Problem der sozialen Macht (Bern and 
Stuttgart, 1960), 73-80. H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation of 
European Social Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 1958), 418-27, provides a succinct analysis 
of the early Mannheim's place in German and European intellectual history. 

28 Personal ties may have reinforced this indebtedness to Mannheim. When Eschmann and 
Wirsing began writing for the Tat, they were studying at the University of Heidelberg, where 
until 1930 Mannheim was a lecturer. Eschmann was a pupil of Alfred Weber, another soci- 
ologist at Heidelberg who had devoted several studies to the subject of intellectuals, During the 
period of Zehrer's editorship the Tat continued to maintain many contacts with Heidelberg. In 
a letter to me (Aug. 28, 1961) Professor Hajo Holborn, who was a lecturer at Heidelberg 
until 1930, writes: “One used to say in Heidelberg that the Tat was composed in the cellar of 
Insosta (Institut für Sozial- und Staatswissenschaften). This was of course only metaphori- 

y true." 

29 Mannheim, Ideologie rnd Utopie, esp. 122-34, 155—69, 233-50. 
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‘tuals who were “inwardly more independent of the actual conditions and 
values of the times" than other men. The intellectual could place ideas and 
events within a far broader context. But Zehrer believed even more strongly 
than Mannheim that the intelligentsia would soon have to make fundamen- 
tal choices affecting Germany's entire future. Zehrer distinguished sharply 
between the "normal" and the "abnormal" situation of the intelligentsia. 
In normal times the intelligentsia constituted a stratum, although its mem- 
bers were dispersed throughout all social classes. A portion of the intelligent- 
sia concerned itself with "things eternal." In abnormal times the intelligent- 
sia drew together and almost formed a social class. Although it would never 
form a true social class, it might formulate the demands of a single class? 

Zehrer's position permitted him to stress the independence of the intelli- 
gentsia only to the point where what he regarded as its basic affiliation with 
the middle class did not become doubtful. He felt certain that intellectuals 
could devise a program for one class and simultaneously incorporate into 
this program values applicable to the whole of German society. The intelli- 
gentsia could be "objective [sachlich]” and “neutral,” while at the same 
time it developed an intellectual synthesis in which his conception of the 
needs of the middle class would occupy a central place. The intelligentsia 
was the only social group that could “feel responsible for the totality."*! 
Exposed to all the tensions within German society, it would forge a coher- 
ent system of values for the future? Thus Zehrer's position became even 
more ambiguous than Mannheim's. 

Zehrer found many justifications for his belief that the intelligentsia 
should not hesitate to aid the middle class. He felt that the middle class in- 
cluded the most underprivileged and oppressed segments of the population. 
Because most members of the intelligentsia originated in the middle class, 
the two groups, he reasoned, might be regarded as overlapping. Both oc- 
cupied intermediate positions in society. Despite the intelligentsia's great 
capacity for independent thought, the fortunes of the middle class affected 
the intelligentsia rather directly? Furthermore, both were victims of the “re- 
volt of the masses," as Zehrer termed the advances made by working-class 
movements when a German translation of José Ortega y Gasset's now-fa- 
mous book supplied him with a catch phrase. The “masses” wanted to dero- 
gate the "brainworker" and place him on a level with the manual laborer. 
Zehrer decried the “senseless plague of leveling" spread by the “masses.”?* 


80 Zehrer, "Revolution der Intelligenz,” 489, 493-95, 503. 

82 Jd., "Rechts oder links?" 556. 

33 Id., "Revolution der Intelligenz,” 495. 

88 Ibid., 496—500, 505—506. 

84 Ibid., 502; id., "Dic eigentliche Aufgabe," 780-84, 795, and "Deutschlands Weg in den 
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The Tat devoted many articles to attempts at clarifying the position of 
the middle class in Germany and other countries.?® Zehrer called attention to 
the jeopardy in which political and economic developments since 1918 had 
placed the German middle class. Two revolutions had collided in 1918. "The 
unfulfilled liberal revolution of the nineteenth century" had defeated "the 
antiliberal revolution of the early twentieth century," but without achieving 
a decisive victory. Big business and Social Democrats had joined hands. 'The 
Social Democrats had become conservatives committed to the defense of the 
existing order.®® 

In 1928 and early 1929 Zehrer had perceived that substantial segments of 
big business were increasingly dissatisfied with the economic policies under 
the alignment of political forces in the republic. He noted a growing trend 
within big business favoring "economic freedom." In events such as the 
great lockout in the iron and steel industry during the winter of 1928 and 
Alfred Hugenberg's rise to leadership of the Nationalist party in the same 
year, Zehrer saw indications of a demand by big business for laissez-faire 
policies. He found a struggle between proponents and opponents of laissez 
faire within each of the non-Socialist parties.” 

In his view the middle class was caught between the threat of big business 
liberalism and proletarian socialism. He feared that in such a situation re- 
actionary forces to the Right of big business or revolutionary forces to the 
Left of the Social Democrats might gain the upper hand. He predicted that 
either a restoration or a revolution would ruin the middle class. A restoration 
of the Empire, in itself disadvantageous to the middle class, would provoke 
revolution from the Left. Revolution from the Left, which like every revo- 
lution would be inimical to the interests of the middle class, would provoke 
a counterrevolutionary drive for a restoration. Despite these warnings, Zeh- 





Engpass,” Tat, XXIII (Feb. 1932), 861; see also Leopold Dingräve [E. W. Eschmann], Wo 
steht die junge Generation? (3d ed., Jena, 1933), 34-35. 

35 See, c.g. E. W. Eschmann, "Der Faschismus und die Mittelschichten,” Tat, XXI (Feb. 
1930), esp. 858; Ferdinand Fried, “Die Spaltpilze,” ibid. (Oct. 1929), 520-28; Horst Grüneberg, 
"Mittelstandspolitik—Staatspolitik," sóid., XXIII (June 1931), 191-212; Hans Thomas [Zehrer], 
“Akademisches Proletariat,” ibid., XXII (Jan. 1931), esp. 818. 

36 Zehrer, "Rechts oder links?" 542. Especially when writing of an “antiliberal revolution" 
and "the [future] German Revolution," Zehrer often used the term "revolution" in a rather 
vague sense. A pamphlet written by Hans Freyer, a well-known sociologist, and published by 
Diederichs, the Taf's publisher, gives some of the clearest indications of what Zehrer and many 
other neoconservatives understood by such phrases. Freyer argued that the working class was 
basically integrated into German society and that the revolutionary bourgeois and proletarian 
forces of the nineteenth century had exhausted themselves, In the future a revolution of th 
Volk, that is, essentially of the middle class and a part of the working class, would occur. This 
"revolution from the right" would not follow the pattern of either the French Revolution or 
the Russian Revolution. Rather than being captured by a social class, the “state” would become 
a “neutral” agency of the Volk. (Hans Freyer, Revolution von rechts [Jena, 1931], passim.) 

87 See Zehrer, "Der Abstieg des deutschen Parlaments," Tat, XX (June 1928), 201-206, and 
"Das Gewitter steigt auf,” ibid. (Jan. 1929), 782-85. 
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rer repeatedly assured his readers that neither a revolution nor a restoration 
would occur.$® 

He took a special interest in the new middle class. In dramatic terms 
he described its plight: "There thus arises in all of these strata [of the new 
middle class] a deep revolutionary resentment, which, springing from a de- 
sire for culture and protection from economic misery, is reinforced by a de- 
sire for independence from the power of both capital [that is, big business] 
and the organizations of the masses [that is, working-class unions and 
parties].”°° Zehrer's readers must frequently have received the impression 
that the primary task of the intelligentsia consisted in acting as the tribune of 
the new middle class. 

The Tat circle designed an economic program for the entire middle class. 
As early as 1928 and 1929 Zehrer outlined the basic planks upon which he 
and the other members of the circle elaborated during the depression.** Basic 
industries, big business, and large banks were to be nationalized. Heavy 
taxation would break up large concentrations of wealth in private hands. 
The circle soon adopted the slogan “national socialism" to characterize its 
economic demands. Despite the Nazis’ use of the phrase, it had become in- 
creasingly popular in many other quarters during the last years of the repub- 
lic.“ 

The Tar's proposals suffered from the difficulties in formulating a coher- 
ent program that would take into consideration the diverse and often con- 
tradictory interests of the various strata of the middle class. Even in 
Zehrer's earlier articles the program was tailored more to the grievances of 
the urban portions of the old middle class than to the no less anguished 
complaints of the peasantry and the new middle class.* Always highly 
ambiguous, the “national socialism" of the Tat would have reversed the 

88 See, e.g., id., “Bürgerliche Mitte: Kompromiss oder Synthese?" ibid. (July 1928), 27980, 
“Zwischen zwei Revolutionen," ibid. (Oct. 1928), 528-32, “Der Sinn der Krise," ibid., XXIII 
(Feb. 1932), 942-44, “Revolution oder Restauration?” fhid., XXIV (Aug. 1932), 393, “Worum 
geht es?" ibid. (Oct. 1932), 530. 

89 Id., "Revolution der Intelligenz," 504. 

#9 Sec esp. id., "Achtung, junge Front! Draussenbleiben!” 38-39, and “Die Situation der 
Innenpolitik,” Tat, XXI (May 1929), 117-18. 

41 Written from the viewpoint of contemporary West German neoliberal economics, Wolf- 
gang Hock’s Deutscher Antikapitalismus: Der ideologische Kampf gegen die freie Wirtschaft 
im Zeichen der grossen Krise (Frankfurt am Main, 1960) provides a brief, clear critique of the 
economic program of Fried, Werner Sombart, and other proponents of a “national socialism." 
A historical study of the socioeconomic origins of this and similar doctrines is Herman Lebovics, 
“A Socialism for the German Middle Classes: The Social Conservative Response to Industrialism, 
1900-1933,” doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1965. 

42 This tendency. became pronounced in the writings of Fried. He devised plans designed 
primarily to assist unprofitable small- and medium-sized enterprises to increase their share in 
the national economy. (Sec the book that brought together many of his articles, Das Ende des 
Kapitalismus [Jena, 1931], 15-16, 82, 95-96; see also his later articles, esp. “Gestaltung des 


Zusammenbruchs,” Tat, XXIH [Mar. 1932], 975-86, "Der Umbau der Wirtschaft" ibid., 
XXIV [Sept. 1932], 464-67.) 
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trend toward large-scale, private capitalism, without stipulating a return 
to early nineteenth-century conditions of small-scale production. 

Zehrer believed fervently that world history was approaching a decisive 

turning point. Using the clichés of the most ecstatic neoconservatives, he de- 
picted the future. Of all the peoples of Europe only “this murky German peo- 
ple still has a great task to fulfill—perhaps the greatest task of all.” A “world- 
redeeming idea" would enable the revival of Germany as a Great Power.*? 
Through cooperation with the smaller nations of Europe and peoples under 
colonial rule, a policy that Moeller van den Bruck had helped to popularize, 
Germany would outmaneuver the Western Powers and the United States. 
Under the ill-concealed guise of "good Central Europeans," the new Ger- 
many would have embarked upon a policy of systematic economic and politi- 
cal expansion in Eastern and Southeastern Europe.** 

The possible consequences of this expansion were not stated clearly. In 
general they would have reinforced the results of the Tats domestic eco- 
nomic program. If the state had already nationalized many large-scale enter- 
prises, small business might gain reduced foreign competition, protected 
sources of raw materials, and opportunities to expand. For the new middle 
class, positions as administrators and technicians would have become avail- 
able outside the boundaries of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. 

The execution of the future German foreign policy presupposed, 
Zehrer argued, a "revolution" much more far-reaching than the French 
Revolution. Germany must undergo a complete intellectual and political 
transformation to prepare for its new role. Every step in “the German Revo- 
lution" would depend upon the activities of the intelligentsia. 

Zehrer's intelligentsia had to be prepared to utilize the distress of the 
middle class for its own purposes. The intelligentsia should develop values 
to justify its "rightful" place in German society. The application of these 
values necessitated an opportunistic attitude, for the intelligentsia had to 
command “battalions,” as well as marshal ideas. In order to achieve a pre- 
dominant position in Germany, it had to ally itself with a social class: “The 
causes of revolutions are initially and primarily intellectual, and only second- 
arily economic or political. If the reverse appears to be true... it is only be- 
cause even the mind does not get anywhere by demanding: 'Sire, give us 


43 Zehrer, "Achtung, junge Front! Draussenbleiben!” 40, and “Deutschlands Weg in den 
Engpass,” 870. 

#4 See esp. id., "Die 3. Front,” Tat, XXIV (May 1932), 115. Giselher Wirsing supplied the 
most detailed proposals for a German dominated arca between Russia and France in his 
Zwischeneuropa und die deutsche Zukunft (Jena, 1932). 

45 Zehrer, "Die Ideen der Aussenpolitik,” Tat, XXI (May 1929), 108-10. 
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freedom of thought.’ The mind has to have material power for the realiza- 
tion of its ideas.” *® 

Directly and indirectly, the intelligentsia would have made all significant 
decisions affecting German society. By creating highly binding values for all 
Germans, it would have predetermined the most important decisions. As 
long as a regime desired to “justify its rule ideologically and to rely upon 
methods of persuasion,” Zehrer believed, it needed the intelligentsia. For 
the intelligentsia always provided “the material, the idea, and the tendency."* 

He would also have ensured the predominance of the intelligentsia in 
the future by having it occupy the most important political positions. Partly 
because of German political experiences since the failure of the Revolution of 
1848 and the feeling of political impotence common among German intellec- 
tuals, Mannheim had tended to follow Max Weber in drawing a clear line of 
demarcation between the political leader and the intellectual. Mannheim had 
restricted the involvement of the intellectual in the formulation of political 
decisions to an advisory function. Zehrer, on the other hand, wanted the in- 
telligentsia itself to make political decisions. 

His conception of modern political development encouraged his confi- 
dence in the possibilities for the intellectual to act as a political decision 
maker. He interpreted the Bolshevik Revolution as the coming to power of a 
large part of the Russian intelligentsia.f? Robert Michels’ studies of modern 
political parties had contributed to the common German image of the promi- 
nence of intellectuals in Latin politics.*? Even more important for Zehrer was 
the belief, which indirectly Michels had helped to encourage, that the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary democracy in Germany had been largely the work 
of intellectuals. Although this belief was strongest on the Right of the politi- 
cal spectrum, some Social Democrats also contributed to its diffusion. Thus 
Hendrik de Man, a Fleming who was closely associated with postwar Ger- 
man political life and whom Zehrer regarded highly, argued that in modern 
nations intellectuals were coming more and more to make the important 
decisions: “All movements which crystallize in the form of party organiza- 
tions share . . . the fate of the state; their guidance passes into the hands of 
professional specialists who have either sprung from the class of intellectuals 


48 Id., “Revolution der Intelligenz,” 488; see also id., “Wohin treiben wir?" Tat, XXII 

(Aug. 1931), 342, and "Rechts oder links?" 555 
*7 Id., "Revolution der Intelligenz," ook: cf, the even more explicit formulations by 

Eschmann in his "Eliten," 799—800. 

48 Zehrer, “Revolution der Intelligenz," 500. 

49 Robert Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie: Unter- 
suchungen über die oligarchischen Tendenzen des Gruppenlebens (Leipzig, 1911). A second 
German edition appeared in 1925. 
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or will become members of that class as soon as they become political 
leaders.”?° 

Political analyses in the Tat often resembled a fusion of Vilfredo Pareto's 
elite theory with slogans from the Youth Movement. Despite the admiration 
that Zehrer and his friends had for Pareto," they accused him of ignoring 
the obvious solution to one of the central issues raised by his sociology. They 
reduced the problem that Pareto had called the "circulation of elites" to the 
"circulation of generations." Zehrer thought that in normal times intellec- 
tuals had no difficulty in obtaining key political positions. Younger men 
gradually replaced older ones. He complained bitterly that the process of 
slow replacement had virtually ceased in Germany. Wars, he reasoned, de- 
stroyed the normal cycle by which younger men steadily replaced older ones, 
and lost wars had an especially disruptive effect. After the younger genera- 
tion of German intellectuals had been decimated on the battlefield, the rev- 
olution of 1918 had served to prolong the careers of older leaders. The 
least worthy members of the old elites had remained in power and had been 
joined by men accustomed to viewing themselves as "exponents of the will 
of the masses.” The “new generation” of intellectuals had been denied 
positions of power. Ás a result, the "best minds" in the intelligentsia had 
become alienated from the existing order and withheld their services from 
all political parties. But the members of the future elite could not be held 
down much longer by the "alliance of capital and the masses." When most of 
the intelligentsia became fully conscious of its plight, refused to support the 
republic, and universalized the aspirations of the new middle class, the 
existing order would crumble. An entire generation of young intellectuals 
would replace party hacks and calcified bureaucrats."? 

The impatience of the Tat reflected a tendency, especially pronounced 
among younger Germans, to reject political parties as ossified impediments 
to decisive action. Except for the Communists and the Nazis, the parties 
manifested marked signs of "aging" in their leadership and membership. 


50 Hendrik de Man, The Psychology of Socialism, tr. from the 2d German ed. Eden and 
Cedar Paul (New York, 1928), 202. I have altered the English translation slightly. 

51 See, e.g, E. W. Eschmann, “Moderne Soziologen: Vilfredo Pareto,” Tat, XXI (Jan. 
I930), 771—79. In this article Eschmann announced plans for a complete German translation 
of Pareto's magnum opus, the Trattato di soctologia generale (1st ed., 2 vols., Florence, 1916), 
to be published by the publisher of the Tat, but the translation never appeared. In 1926 a short 
résumé of Pareto's sociology written by one of his pupils had appeared in a German translation: 
G. H. Bousquet, Grundriss der Soziologie nach V. Pareto, ed. Gottfried Salomon, tr. J. Gold- 
baum and R. Moermann (Karlsruhe, 1926). During the Weimar Republic direct knowledge of 
Pareto's work was limited primarily to a small number of social scientists, although: the Tat 
circle's knowledge of it was much more extensive than that of most other neoconservatives. 
Even less was generally known about the elite theories of Pareto's compatriot Gaetano Mosca. 

52 Zehrer, “Revolution der Intelligenz," 495—503, "Deutschlands Weg in den Engpass," 
861, “Wohin treiben wir?" 342, “Der Weg in das Chaos,” Tat, XXI (Nov. 1929), 572-75; 
Hans Thomas [Zchrer], "Die zweite Welle,” ibid., 577-82. 
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Particularly in the Social Democratic party, the average age of members, 
Reichstag deputies, and executive committee members increased appreciably 
during most of the Weimar Republic. 

Echoing one of the major themes of the Youth Movement, Zehrer em- 
phasized the need for a new elite to develop in temporary isolation from 
the rest of society.°* The new elite would begin in small, closely knit groups 
that would eventually fuse. Involvement in the existing political order might 
lead to acceptance of it. The Tat followed the predominant mood in the 
youth Bünde, the small organizations of teen-agers and young adults that 
remained independent of established institutions such as churches and politi- 
cal parties. In the late 1920's the total membership of the various youth 
Bünde was no more than 2 per cent of organized German youth. 

Zehrer frequently announced that the final formation of the new elite 
would begin shortly. He drafted a succession of plans to draw together the 
intelligentsia. Common to all of these plans were organizational patterns 
drawn from the experiences of the youth Bünde. The Bünde themselves 
were to form the lower levels of the new, “compact” “ruling stratum [staats- 
tragende Schicht|" and supply a reservoir of leaders. Zehrer dreamed of a 
higher organization above the youth groups. It would consist of the men 
holding the most important political positions, as well as older members of 
the youth groups. Like the Teutonic Knights and similar medieval institu- 
tions, the models on which the neoconservative notion of an "order" was 
based, Zehrer's Orden was to have a special ethos for its members. This 
ethos would be predicated upon their moral superiority. It would entail self- 
denial and “complete dedication [Hingabe].” Zehrer refused to acknowledge 
the possibility of any conflict arising between the ethos of the elite and the 
values of other Germans. 

He also proposed a special organization of the intelligentsia. This organi- 
zation would overlap in part with the order and the Bünde. It too would 
be centrally organized in order to foster close contact among its members 
and to ensure its cohesiveness.*” All three sections of the elite would thus be 
united by a common consciousness of their special position and responsibili- 
ties. 

53 See Hunt, German Social Democracy, 71-72, 89-91, 106-11. For one of the most care- 
fully developed expressions of the impatience with parties, see Ernst Jünger, Der Arbeiter: 
Ferric hani und Gestalt (ad ed., Hamburg, 1932), esp. 108-13, 259. 

54 See Zehrer, "Rechts oder links?" 555-60, “Der Sinn der Krise," Tat, XXIII (Mar. 1932), 
953-54, "Die eigentliche Aufgabe," 786, 796-09. 

55 Karl O. Paetel, “Die deutsche Jugendbewegung als politisches Phänomen,” Politische 
Studien, VII (No. 86, 1957), 3; Felix Raabe, Die btindische Jugend: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart, 1961), 66. 

66 Zehrer, "Ende der Parteien,” 75, 79, "An der Wende der Innenpolitik?” Tat, XXIV 


(Jan. 1933), 826-27, “Die eigentliche Aufgabe," 795-97. 
5T Id., “Rechts oder links?” $57—59, “Ende der Parteien,” 68. 
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Plans for the corporative and regional organization of society served as a 
brake upon the power of the elite envisioned by many neoconservatives. Al- 
though the Tat frequently discussed such plans, it never fully espoused the 
principles involved in them. Desiring a strongly unified elite, Zebrer stressed 
the centralizing possibilities in corporatism. He thought that the retention of 
some elections on the communal level might be desirable, but he assumed 
that they would have little if any effect upon the composition of the elite.°® 

Nothing was to interfere with what Zehrer described as a carrière ouverte 
aux talents. He contemplated no meaningful popular control over either the 
selection or the policies of the elite. Since the intelligentsia could presumably 
ascertain trends in all segments of society, any institutional controls at the 
disposal of the general public would have been superfluous. The synthesis 
created by the intelligentsia would have established a set of general values 
for the entire society. "These values would have indicated clearly the decisions 
necessary for the "common good." The elite, technically open for member- 
ship to every German, would have been well insulated from popular pres- 
sures which might have tied its decisions simply to the particular interests of 
a single group. Consequently, the elite would have represented the "true will 
of the people.” “In the future,” Zehrer predicted, “perhaps only a half or a 
quarter of the people who have been ‘making policy’ and adding their two 
bits will have a voice in decisions. But this smaller circle will determine 
developments more authoritatively and decisively than the masses do to- 
day."99 


While Zehrer was designing the system of the future, he watched current 
events closely. In the years from 1928 to 1930 he took much interest in the 
formation of an outspokenly middle-class party.“ But he labeled these at- 
tempts as temporary expedients, and he soon became hostile to any organi- 
zation faintly resembling the existing parties. He became even more strongly 
convinced than earlier that the new elite could attain power only after the 
completion of the "intellectual revolution" and the elimination of "mass or- 
` ganizations.” He assured his readers that both of these preconditions would 


58 Id., "Frühjahrsoffensive," 13, "An der Wendel” Tat, XXIV (Sept. 1932), 451, “Ende 
der Parteien," 68. 

59 Id., “Die 3. Front," 109-10; see also id., “Hugenbergs Glück und Ende,” Tat, XXI (June 
1929), 208, "Deutschlands Weg in den Engpass," 861, "Die Revolution von rechts,” Taz, XXV 
(Apr. 1933), 10. M 

60 Id., "Die Etappe Papen,” ibid., XXIV (Nov. 1932), 632. 

61 See id.; "Der Fall Lambach,” ibid., XX (Sept. 1928), 464, "Grundriss einer neuen 
Partei," 1b1d., XXI (Dec. 1929), 656-60. In 1930, from his desk on the Vossische Zeitung, he 
followed with sympathy the attempts of the Steatspartet (a new party formed in part by dissi- 
dents from the Democratic party) to establish a broader basis by cooperating with a section 
of the Youth Movement. (Klaus Hornung, Der Jungdeutsche Orden [Düsseldorf, 1958], 102.) 
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be fulfilled shortly. Intermittently, he drafted plans for a “third d be- 
tween the parties of the Left and those of the Right. 

Despite the vagueness of many of these plans, the Tat circle established 
ties with several prospective candidates for membership in it. Especially 
through Eschmann, the circle had since its inception been linked to the 
German Freischar, one of the youth groups most severely torn between 
political activism and withdrawal.®* By the middle of 1932 loose ties had 
also been established with some Reichswehr circles, Otto Strasser's “Black 
Front," Gregor Strasser's "left wing" of the Nazi party, the German Na- 
tionalist Federation of Commercial Employees (Deutschnationaler Hand- 
lungsgehilfenverband), and several less prominent organizations.™ 

Time and again, Zehrer predicted the imminent disappearance of all po- 
litical parties. In his more optimistic moments he declared that the "masses" 
had begun to "demobilize" themselves. In his less optimistic moments he 
complained that the electoral successes of the parties most strongly opposed 
to the republic might delay its disintegration. Electoral successes might rec- 
oncile the Communists and Nazis to the "party system." He implored the 
latter, whom he referred to as embodying "the first wave" of the "intellec- 
tual, cultural, and organizational heritage of the German Youth Movement," 
to renounce their pretensions to being a mass party. The Nazis, he argued, 
must return to the notion of a small, exclusive Bund. 

In 1932 the Tat opted for a coup d'état to clear the stage for the emer- 
gence of the new elite, The notion of a “revolution from above" had become 
increasingly popular in Right-wing circles after the collapse of the Weimar 
coalition in 1930. Zehrer and his friends placed their bopes in General Kurt 
von Schleicher to lead a version of this "revolution." First as "chief" of the 
army and then as Reichswehr Minister in Franz von Papen's cabinet, 
Schleicher had become deeply involved in the political intrigues of the last 
years of the republic. His strategic position and his apparent sympathy for 

93 Hermann Seifert, “Politische Vorstellungen und Versuche der Deutschen Freischar," in 
Lebendiger Geist: Hans-Joachim Schoeps zum 50. Geburtstag von Schülern dargebracht, ed. 
Hellmut Diwald (Leiden, 1959), 191-95; Walter Z. Laqueur, Young Germany: A History of 
the German Youth Movement (New York, 1962), 148. Zehrer had been a member of the 
Altwandervogel according to the letter of January 29, 1964, which he wrote to me, This group 
was one of the two major youth Bünde that merged to form what would be called in 1927 the 
c Ernst Schüddekopf, Linke Leute von rechts: Die nationalrevolutionären Minder- 
heiten und der Kommunismus in der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart, 1960), 326-28, 340, 381; 
Hans Otto Meissner and Harry Wilde, Die Machtergreifung: Ein Bericht über die Technik des 
nationalsoztalistischen Staatsstreichs (Stuttgart, 1958), 74-75; Heinrich Hauser, Time Was: 


Death of a Junker, tr. Barrows Musscy (New York, 1942), 227; Hans Rudolf Berndorf, 
General zwischen Ost und West: dus den Geheimnissen der deutschen Politik (Hamburg 
[19513); 151, 182-83. 

8*Zehrer, "Die 3. Front," 101, "Ende der Parteien,” 75. His colleague Fried pointed to 
another danger: the Nazis might be "immunized" by subsidies from heavy industry. (Ferdinand 
Fried, “Kapital und Masse,” Tat, XXII [Jan. 1931], 798.) 
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“radical” solutions recommended him to Zehrer. Early in 1932 the Tat es- 
tablished a close liaison with the general. Throughout the next year Zehrer 
pleaded with increasing fervor for the destruction of the republic by a coali- 
tion led by a "neutral" Chancellor with the support of the President, the 
army, and the ministerial bureaucracy. The hour of the intelligentsia would 
then have arrived. The “real revolution” would depend upon it.9? 

During the last hectic months of the republic there were some signs that 
Schleicher might be willing and able to piece together a "third front." The 
prospect of a split in the Nazi party heartened Zehrer. He hoped to obtain 
middle- and lower-class support from Gregor Strasser’s wing of the party 
and from the major trade-unions. The Tat circle aided Schleicher's attempts 
to obtain a mass basis. His negotiations met with some success. Then both 
Strasser and the head of the Free Trade Unions failed to deliver the 
support that had been anticipated from them. The political leaders of 
the Social Democrats blocked the projected entente with the Free Trade 
Unions, and on December 8 Strasser resigned from his offices in the Nazi 
party without summoning his followers to join him. Although in the mean- 
time Schleicher had become Chancellor, the vision of a "third front" became 
a mirage. The Nazis survived the brief Schleicher cabinet with their party 
intact, and Hitler became Chancellor. 

Zehrer tried to salvage what he could from the debacle. With the coopera- 
tion of the Nazis, Germany might still, he felt, combine the "revolution from 
above" with the often postponed "revolution of the intelligentsia." While 
according some Nazis the right to become members of the future elite, he 
cautioned against the dictatorship of a political party. Even after the 


65 In August 1932, with some financial support from Reichswehr funds made available by 
Schleicher, the Tas circle expanded its journalistic activities by taking over the Tägliche Rund- 
schau. This small Berlin daily newspaper had been a voice of the German Nationalist Federa- 
tion of Commercial Employees and the CArisiich-sozialer Volksdienst, an organization founded 
in 1929 in part by dissidents from the German Nationalist party. (See Neumann, Die deutschen 
Parteien, 70-72.) Under Zehrer's editorship the Tägliche Rundschau assumed temporary im- 
portance as a semiofficial interpreter of Schleicher's intentions. (For this phase of the Tat 
circle’s activities, see Sontheimer, "Der Tat-Kreis,” 248—51.) 

60 See, e.g., Zehrer, "Die Entscheidung entgegen," Tat, XXIV (June 1932), 199, “An der 
Wendel" 445, 447, "Die Etappe Papen," 632; Hans Thomas [Zehrer], “Der Mensch in dieser 
Zeit," Tat, XXIV (Jan. 1933), 821; Zehrer, "Ende der Parteien," 77, “Die eigentliche Not 
unserer Zeit," Tat, XXIV (Feb. 1933), 926. 

87 See, e.g., id, "Die Entscheidung entgegen,” 201-202, "Revolution oder Restauration?" 
389. Unfortunately, Thilo Vogelsang's careful study of Schleicher's activities and intentions 
leaves many important questions unanswered: Reichswehr, Staat und NSDAP: Beiträge zur 
deutschen Geschichte 1930-32 (Stuttgart, 1962), esp. 258, 269, 276—77, 328-29, 340-42, 367. 
For a detailed analysis of Schleicher's negotiations with union leaders, see Gerard Braunthal, 
"The German Free Trade Unions during the Rise of Nazism,” Journal of Central European 
Affairs, XV (Jan. 1956), 343-47. 

68 Zehrer, "Revolution von rechts," 15-16, and “Der Umbau des deutschen Staates," Tat, 
XXV (May 1933), 103-104. 
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Reichstag fire and the March elections, he held forth the hope that the Nazis 


would accept the imminent emergence of his new elite. 

Writing under one of his many pseudonyms in May 1933, he expressed 
himself much more cautiously. He now presented his dream of the future in 
an essentially spiritual form. The intelligentsia, he suggested, might have to 
adopt a modern version of monastic withdrawal from society.” In his last 
article before his own withdrawal to the North Sea island of Sylt, he wel- 
comed the destruction of faith in human progress, renounced the world of 
men, and turned his gaze to another world. "The masses," he charged, had 
"seized the rudder" and would remain at the helm for the foreseeable 
future,” 

The convincing assertion that Zehrer had “illusions about power 
should not obscure the major source of these illusions. The Taz circle ex- 
pressed on a highly articulate level the grievances of social strata to whom 
Germany's economic and political development offered few meaningful sat- 
isfactions, but who could not really accept a radical transformation of the 
existing social order. Zehrer's conception of a new elite was one of the most 
symptomatic neoconservative manifestations of this ambivalence. His identi- 
fication with the fears and ambitions of the middle class led him to expect 
salvation from an authoritarian elite whose formation was blocked by every 
other class in German society, as well as by conflicts within the middle class 
itself. Perhaps in some underdeveloped countries many intellectuals may 
temporarily become leading members of a political elite similar in certain re- 
spects to the one envisioned by Zehrer.'? But in Germany intellectuals did not 
constitute a cohesive and potentially powerful stratum. 
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69 Hans Thomas [Zebrer], “Der Weg der deutschen Revolution,” ibid., esp. 128-29. 

70 Id., “Das Ende des Fortschritts,’ " ibid. (Aug. 1933), esp. 358-64. His friends Eschmann 
and Wirsing assumed the editorship of the magazine. In two works published shortly after the 
end of World War II, Zehrer returned to the themes of his last articles in the Tat: Stille vor 
dem Sturm: Aufsätze zur Zet (Hamburg and Stuttgart, 1949), and Der Mensch im dieser 
Welt (Hamburg and Stuttgart, 1948). Zehrer is now editor in chief of one of West Germany's 
major daily newspapers. With the exception of Grüneberg, the other former members of the 
Tat circle also hold important positions in West German journalism. 

71 Sontheimer, "Der Tat-Kreis,” 246. 

72 Cf, the discussion of the role of "revolutionary intellectuals” in an “industrializing elite” 
in Clark Kerr ez al., Industrialism and Industrial Man: The Problems of Labor and Management 
in Economic Growth (2d ed., New York, 1964), 58. 


Decolonization in Indonesia: 


The Problem of Continuity and Change 


Harry J. BeNpA* 


THE sudden upsurge of scores of “new states” in Asia and Africa, rendered 
more vexing by the troubled political constellation of the postwar world, has 
called forth a spate of new scholarly activity. The relative paucity and inade- 
quacy of much of the relevant prewar literature stand in striking contrast to 
the public urgency of the quest for an understanding of the global phenome- 
non presented by the emergence of the new sovereignties. In this quest, the 
social sciences have unquestionably taken the lead, exploring the many- 
faceted modernization process in traditional cultures and societies. Anthro- 
pological and political science research in the field has yielded notable and 
often impressive data and new insights, and theoretical sophistication is cer- 
tainly not lacking to distill from them meaningful generalizations.* 

This brief essay attempts to suggest the kind of contribution that his- 
torians may be expected to make—and have perhaps been unduly reluctant 
to make—to this scholarly “Brave New World." Its major theme, continuity 
and change in Indonesia, is at first glance old-fashioned enough to dispel 
such fond hopes. But the purpose of this brief sketch is not primarily to play 
a traditional historical game or to provide a vaguely "historical perspective." 
It is, first of all, an endeavor to reintegrate contemporary Indonesia with 
Indonesian history by drawing attention to, and partly reassessing, the na- 
ture and significance of the colonial era. And, second, it constitutes a plea 
that postwar Indonesian history be viewed in the framework of decoloniza- 
tion. The widely used polar terms of traditionalism and modernization, 
though generally useful, present an inadequate framework for the manifold 


* Mr. Benda, an associate professor at Yale University and the author of The Crescent and 
the Rising Sun: Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupation of Indonesia, 1942-1945 (The 
Hague and Bandung, 1958), read this paper in a slightly different form at the Conference on 
iod ou of the American Historical Ássociation at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in Decem- 

1963. 

1 See, eg., The Politics of the Developing Areas, ed. Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Cole- 
man (Princeton, N.J., 1960); The Emerging Nations: Their Growth and United States Policy, 
ed. Max F. Millikan and Donald L. M. Blackmer (Boston and Toronto, 1961); Political 
Change in Underdeveloped Countries: Nationalism and Communism, ed. John H. Kautsky 
(New York and London, 1962); Old Societies and New States: The Quest for Modernity in 
Asia and Africa, ed. Clifford Geertz (Glencoe, Il, and London, 1963). For an incisive critique 
of contemporary social science literature in this field, see Ann R. Willner, "The Underdeveloped 
Study of Political Development,” World Politics, XVI (Apr. 1964), 46882. 
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peculiar characteristics of the decolonization process, characteristics that are 
by and large absent in the modernization of noncolonial countries. A discus- 
sion of Indonesian continuity and change in the specific context of decoloni- 
zation may thus, hopefully, be of some generic relevance to the study of 
other societies. 


If we take a panoramic view of the past century and a half, the landmarks 
of change in modern Indonesian history stand out in bold relief. There is, to 
begin with, the changing pattern of Dutch colonial policy. At the turn of the 
nineteenth century, the Dutch crown assumed control over the colony after 
the bankrupt demise of the United East India Company, only to lose that 
control temporarily to the English during the Napoleonic Wars. The short 
but even then eventful successive regimes of H. W. Daendels and Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles were early attempts at partial administrative modernization un- 
der the aegis of French and English liberalism, but, though not altogether 
abandoned, their liberal reforms were before long overshadowed by Jo- 
hannes van den Bosch's much-discussed Cultivation System? Inaugurated in 
the 1830's and prevailing, though neither uniformly nor unchangeably, into 
the late 1860’s, this colonial policy, born of dire fiscal need at home, in some 
respects harked back to preliberal modes of colonial control and economic 
exploitation. 

Symbolically, and indeed far more than symbolically, the era of more 
rapid and more sustained change commenced with the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. It enabled regular and, with the advent of the steamship, 
fast communications between metropolis and colony, an almost revolution- 
ary innovation with far-reaching implications. At the level of colonial 
policy, 1870 marks the official withering away of the Cultivation System and 
its replacement by the so-called Liberal Policy. Under it, the government's 
labor-intensive plantation monopoly made way for the free flow of private 
capital, for capital-intensive plantation agriculture, for modern extractive in- 
dustries, for private banking, shipping, and insurance companies.’ The new 
era in the colony reflected the ultimate victory of the Dutch parliament over 
the crown in the direction and control of colonial affairs, a process some 


2 For a recent discussion of some aspects of this system, sec Robert Van Niel, "The Function 
of Landrent under the Cultivation System in Java," Journal of Asian Studies, XXII (May 1964), 
357775. 

3 bee W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition: A Study of Social Change (ad rev. 
ed., The Hague and Bandung, 1959), 91-105, and J. A. M. Caldwell, “Indonesian Export and 
Production from the Decline of the Culture System to the First World War," in The Economic 
Development of Southeast Asta: Studies in Economic History and Political Economy, ed. C. D. 
Cowan (New York and London, 1964), 72-101. 
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two decades in the making. In one other major respect is the late nineteenth 
century significant for colonial and imperial history: for it was only then, 
with the consolidation of Dutch rule in the "Outer Islands," that the Nether- 
lands Indies proper were born. 

Át the turn of the century, Dutch colonial policy once again embarked 
on yet another course, the Ethical Policy, officially proclaimed in the young 
Queen's speech from the throne in ıgor. Without inhibiting the free deploy- 
ment of Western entrepreneurial and financial skills in the colony, the new 
policy symbolized the genuine, though in practice never more than half- 
hearted, humanitarian concern for the welfare of the native population. 
While the metropolitan parliament continued to determine the rules of the 
capitalist game in the colony and to worry about the financial balance sheet, 
a corps of high-minded, expertly trained, and paternalistic civil servants 
would henceforth endeavor to steer Holland's indigenous wards toward 
gradual modernization while shielding them from social disintegration, thus 
justifying Dutch rule in terms of the moral balance sheet. For the next forty 
years, the dialectic between these two approaches to the colonial problem 
dominated Dutch minds at home and in the Indies.* But the depression of 
the 1930's, which destroyed much of the wealth that welfare could tax, put a 
damper on ethical paternalism.” 

The most recent and most eventful chapter in Indonesian history opened 
with the historic catastrophe of Pearl Harbor. Only the major landmarks in 
the kaleidoscope of rapid change that commenced with the almost effortless 
destruction of the Netherlands' colonial realm in Asia in March 1942 need to 
be high-lighted here? There followed forty months of ruthless Japanese oc- 


* A succinct account can be found in B. H. M. Vlekke, Nusantara: A History of the East 
Indian Archipelago (Cambridge, Mass, 1943), Chaps. xiv and xv. In the second, revised edi- 
tion of this work, Nusantara: A History of Indonesia (The Hague and Bandung, 1959), the 
modern colonial period has received briefer treatment. For a Marxist critique, sec S. J. Rutgers, 
Indonesië: Het koloniale systeem in de periode tussen de eerste en de tweede wereldoorlog (Am- 
sterdam, 1947). See also J. J. van Klaveren, The Dutch Colonial System in the East Indies (The 
Hague, 1953). Some interesting essays can be found in the more recent, predominantly con- 
servative, symposium, Balans van Beleid: Terugblik op de laatste halve ceuw van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, ed. Henri Baudet and I. J. Brugmans (Assen, 1961). 

5 See Wertheim, Indonesian Society, 105-17. 

9 No adequate treatrnent of the Japanese occupation era has yet appeared. Important mate- 
rials have been incorporated in Indoneshia ni okeru Nihon gunsei no kenkyá [A Study of 
Japanese Military Administration in Indonesia], ed. Koichi Kishi (Tokyo, 1959). An English 
translation, deficient in several respects, was published by the Joint Publications Research 
Organization under the title Japanese Military Administration in Indonesia (Washington, D.C., 
1963). This study's major merit lies in its ample documentation, especially also with regard to 
the Navy zone of administration. Nederlandsch-Indie onder Japanse bezetting, ed. 1. J. Brugmans 
et al. (Franeker, 1960), a Dutch compilation drawn from a variety of contemporary sources, 
provides more insights into European reactions to the occupation than into internal Indonesian 
developments. Earlier works in English include Willard H. Elsbree, Japan's Role in Southeast 
Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940 to 1945 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), and M. A. Aziz, Japan's 
Colontalism and Indonesia (The Hague, 1955). See also A. A. Zorab, De Japanse bexetting van 
Indonesië en haar volkenrechtelijke zijde (Leiden, 1954), and the more specialized monographs 
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cupation, which temporarily separated what it had taken the Dutch so long 
to unite. The new alien overlords rode roughshod over both the flourishing 
modern economy and the precariously balanced native economy.’ They 
caused untold damage to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness not only 
of Nippon's Western enemies but of hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of Indonesians. 

Át the same time, however, it was this traumatically turbulent interreg- 
num, too, that acted as a social and political catalyst, unloosing the whirl- 
wind of a many-faceted revolution. After Japan's sudden defeat, it culmi- 
nated in the proclamation of Indonesian independence on August 17, 1945, 
followed, after two brief but bloody attempts at colonial reconquest, by the 
consummation of that independence four and a half years later. A federal 
republic within a Dutch-Indonesian Union in 1949, Indonesia became a uni- 
tary state on the fifth anniversary of its proclaimed independence, almost 
casually shedding the imperial tie shortly thereafter. No less dramatic were 
the internal, constitutional changes in the young state. The first republic 
relied on a strong executive; the second (so to speak) put its faith in a par- 
liamentary, constitutional system; and the third, the authoritarian, presiden- 
tial republic of Guided Democracy, arose after incipient civil war in the late 
1950's, replacing a discredited parliamentarianism that had seen seven cabi- 
nets come and go in seven years? Add to all this the virulence of foreign 
policy, notably the protracted struggle for West New Guinea (Irian Barat) 
and the subsequent "confrontation" with the neighboring Federation of 
Malaysia,” and the indexes of change—indeed of progressively accelerated 
change—assume almost overwhelmingly impressive proportions. 

And yet it is difficult, and indeed hazardous, to understand modern Indo- 
nesia, the Indonesia of the decolonization era, primarily or exclusively in 
terms of the record of change that has been, all too briefly, surveyed in the 
preceding pages. In order to understand these hazards, it is necessary to 
examine the nature and significance of change since about 1800. These can 


by Harry J. Benda and A. J. Piekaar referred to in notes 27 and 3o, below. The most recent 
monographic study is Benedict R. O'G. Anderson, Some Aspects of Indonesian Politics under the 
Japanese Occupation, 1944-1945 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1961), a carefully documented and rewarding 
account. 

7 A brief assessment of the economic situation during the war can be found in Wertheim, 
Indonesian Society, 117-21. 

8'The best account of the Indonesian Revolution is George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and 
Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, N.Y., 1952). 

9 These developments are meticulously surveyed and analyzed by Herbert Feith, The Decline 
of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia (Ithaca, N.Y., 1963) and in his "Dynamics of 
Guided Democracy,” in Indonesia, ed. Ruth T. McVey (New Haven, Conn., 1963), Chap. vui. 

10 For 2 perceptive analysis, see Donald Hindley, "Indonesia's Confrontation with Malaysia: 
A Search for Motives,” Asian Survey, IV (June 1964), 904-14; see also George McT. Kahin, 
"Malaysia and Indonesia," Pacific Affairs, XXXVII (Fall 1964), 253-370. 
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be summed up under three headings. First, and perhaps most important, 
quantitatively, the modern era was a very short interlude in Indonesian his- 
tory; a commonplace caveat, it is nonetheless easily lost sight of by tradi- 
tional colonial historians and modern social scientists alike. In the second 
place, there is the qualitative problem of colonial historiography itself: it has 
tended to magnify the dynamism of the European presence beyond proper 
proportions, relegating native society to a passive, recipient, and supporting 
role in the colonial drama.!! Quite apart from the question whether colonial 
policies were always translated into colonial practice, the fact remains that 
as often as not these policies concerned the modes of European activities, 
notably economic, rather than Indonesian activities in the colony. It is, then, 
only too easy to equate changes affecting European behavior with changes 
transforming Indonesian society. This is obviously not to deny the existence 
of change, even of substantial change, within Indonesian society in the 
course of a century and a half;* it merely raises the question whether it 
proceeded pari passu with the recorded changes in colonial policy, and for 
that matter with changes in colonial rulers. The third problem demanding 
attention is the direction of change since 1800: we must guard against what 
might be called the rectilinear fallacy, which presents change as a progres- 
sive, cumulative, unidirectional process, a process nowadays often called 
modernization. But change is a many-splendored thing, and it can move in 
various, often contradictory, directions. In the following pages, the problems 
of continuity as well as of quantitative, qualitative, and directional change 
will be illustrated with a few salient examples. 


The relative brevity of the modern era is, indeed, of both quantitative and 
qualitative significance. Precolonial Indonesian history, that is to say, is not 
only long, but it formed a general matrix—or rather, a set of matrices—on 
which the modern era was, as it were, superimposed. One significant aspect 
of continuity, of repetitiveness even, stands out in bold relief: the spread 


11 These methodological problems concerning Indonesian and Southeast Asian history in 
general were for the first time prominently raised by a Dutch economic historian, J. C. van 
Leur, whose collected essays appeared in an English translation, Indonesian Trade and Society: 
Essays ın Asian Social and Economic History (The Hague and Bandung, 1955). See also D. 
G. E. Hall, "On the Study of Southeast Asian History," Pacific Affairs, XXXIII (Sept. 1960), 
268-82; John R. W. Smail, “On the Possibilities of an Autonomous History of Modern South- 
east Asia,” Journal Southeast Asian History, I (No. 2, 1961), 72-102; F. J. West, “The Study 
of Colonial History," ibid., II (No. 3, 1961), 70-82; Harry J. Benda, "The Structure of South- 
east Asian History: Some Preliminary Observations," ibid., DI (No. 1, 1962), 106-38; J. M. van 
der Krocf, “On the Writing of Indonesian History,” Pacific Affairs, XXXI (Dec. 1958), 352-72, 
and The Dialectic of Colonial Indonesian History (Amsterdam, 1963). John D. Legge's Indo- 
nesta (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1964), one of the first volumes to appear in the series "The 
Modern Nations in Historical Perspective," provides a balanced survey of these, and other, 
methodological and interpretive problems in Indonesian history. 

12 For the best analysis, sec Wertheim, Indonesian Society, Chaps, VI, vn, IX, x, 
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and intensity of Dutch influence in the archipelago in a sense repeated the 
pattern of an earlier outside influence, that of Indian civilization. Just as it 
was the heartland of Java that experienced the most profound social, cultural, 
and political imprint of Indianization, it was that island again that under- 
went the earliest and most far-reaching economic and political impact of 
incipient and partial Westernization. This is by no means only a play on 
words, for this double exposure to foreign contact accentuated a many- 
faceted dichotomy, if not a certain tension, between Java and the other is- 
lands. 

The major contours of these two parts of Indonesia—of Java and of what 
the Dutch with a fine sense of Javacentric continuity called the Outer Terri- 
tories (Buitengewesten)—may be summarized in a few overgeneralized 
vignettes. Indianized Java centered on wet rice lowland areas, cultivated by a 
sedentary peasantry whose surplus production supported an elaborate, sump- 
tuous political edifice. At its apex stood a virtually all-powerful god-king 
reigning in an ornate palace, the kraton, a microcosmic replica of the uni- 
verse. Surrounding the monarch in a stately, stylized, and intricate etiquette 
was a resplendent, hierarchically ordered court entourage. Yet for all its 
magnificent splendor, the Javanese realm was politically unstable, fragile, 
and even brittle. For as long as he could rule the king's was all the power, 
all the glory, and all the land; but the polity was not adequately institution- 
alized for dynastic survival. Instead of a landowning gentry or a feudal 
nobility exercising territorial administration, a tax-farming, aristocratic 
bureaucracy collected revenues for the court, mostly at the court, but above 
all at the whim and pleasure of the ruler. The resultant chronic political in- 
stability was in large measure counterbalanced by the profundity and 
longevity of a transcendental, often mystically tinged, religious world view 
that found expression in the breathless architectural masterpieces of In- 
dianized Java no less than in the island’s cultural and religious träditions, its 
dance and drama, its Great, and to a significant extent also its Little, Tradi- 
tion. 

Non-Javanese Indonesia, with a very few exceptional enclaves, was also 
by and large non-Indianized Indonesia. It embraced a wide variety of societies 
and states, large and small, from shifting agriculturists in sparsely populated 
highland regions to prosperous harbor principalities with bustling, often cos- 

18 See Indonesian Sociological Studies: Sellected Writings of B. Schrieke [hereafter cited as 
Writings of Schrieke] (a vols, The Hague and Bandung, 1957), I, 221; see also Leslie H. 
Palmier, “The Javanese Nobility under the Dutch," Comparative Studies ın Society and History, 
I (Jan. 1960), 197-227. 

14 The terminology is borrowed from Robert Redfield's suggestive Peasant Society and Cul- 


ture (Chicago, 1956). For Java, see Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java (Glencoe, Ul., 1960), 
Pts, I and III, 
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mopolitan, trading and seafaring communities. To give even a thumbnail 
sketch of such variety is clearly impossible. But these Outer Territories 
shared a few general characteristics that distinguished them from Java. Most 
of them had what might be called more robust, more volatile, more secular 
social and political systems than Java. As against Javanese absolute, divine 
kingship, theirs was often circumscribed by countervailing—landed, territo- 
rial, or mercantile—power. Equally important, where Indianized Java 
looked inward and upward, Outer Indonesia looked outward; where Java- 
nese culture repetitively looked backward, forever seeking to maintain and 
retain continuity in terms of past grandeur and perfection, the Outer Is- 
lands were not averse to moving forward, to partaking of innovation and of 
economic and social change. The coexistence, understandably not always 
peaceful, between these two parts of Indonesia constitutes one important 
strain in premodern Indonesian history; it is a history rendered even more 
complex by the fact that even on Java itself deeply Indianized and pe- 
ripherally Indianized polities occasionally rubbed shoulders. 

It is in the context of this coexistential continuity of many centuries that 
some selected factors of change and continuity can now be examined. The 
first example, drawn from precolonial Indonesian history, concerns the Is- 
lamization of the archipelago. It not only illustrates the dichotomy between 
Java and Outer Indonesia, but is also relevant to induced, qualitative change 
in colonial times. Propelled by an as yet inadequately understood dynamism,!7 
the new faith started to spread into most parts of Indonesia fairly rapidly 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth century. But whereas especially in 
parts of Sumatra, such as Acheh and the Minangkabau region, and also in 
some of Java's northern trading communities, Islam almost at once struck 
deep and vigorous roots, in Indianized Java proper it encountered stiff re- 
sistance on the part of the ancien régime. In Sumatra, religious leaders soon 
grew into rivals of territorial, secular chiefs; in Java their political ambitions 
were thwarted by the nominally converted god-kings bent on maintaining 
the all-inclusive status quo. In the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
veritable Javanese St. Bartholomew's eve reduced the numbers and subse- 
quently the zeal of the surviving ulama, while the island's fanatically 
Islamic littoral was reduced to political dependence on the Indianized hinter- 


15 An excellent synopsis of contemporary cultural patterns can be found in Hildred Geertz, 
"Indonesian Cultures and Communities," in Indonesia, ed. McVey, Chap. u. 

18 See Writings of Schrieke, 76-95. 

17 For an interesting hypothesis, see Anthony H. Johns, “Sufism 2s a Category in Indonesian 
History and Literature,” Journal Southeast Asian History, II (No. 2, 1961), 10-23; cf. Cesar 
Adib Majul, “Theories on the Introduction and Expansion of Islam in Malaysia,” a 
of the Second International Conference of Historians of Asia (Taipei, 1962), 339-97; S. Q. 
Fatimi, Islam Comes to Malaysia (Singapore, 1963). 
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land.** Thus even before the establishment of Dutch hegemony over part of 
the Indonesian Archipelago, the contrast between Java and Outer Indonesia 
had once again been accentuated by the division between Javanese con- 
tinuity and non-Javanese change, between a syncretically domesticated Is- 
lam in the one, and a vigorously militant Islam in the other. 

Before returning to a discussion of the Islamic problem in the late colonial 
setting, some other facets of the colonial era may be briefly examined. It 
should perhaps be repeated that Java was for at least a century and a half if 
not the only, certainly the most important, part of what only much later was 
to grow into the Dutch East Indies. Indeed, what a recent historian has so 
aptly called the "cradle of colonialism"!? took long to outgrow an infancy 
spent in an intrinsically Javanese setting. It was only in the mid-eighteenth 
century that the United East India Company became the island's acknowl- 
edged political arbiter, and the road to this reluctant predominance had been 
strewn with great military and diplomatic obstacles. Nor is this all. It could 
even be argued that the gradual process by which sovereignty progressively 
slipped from Indonesian into Dutch hands minimized the shock of the tran- 
sition, the more so because of the Netherlanders’ reliance on and utilization 
of much of the pre-European administrative structure and personnel?? But 
obviously there is as much danger in minimizing as in exaggerating the pass- 
ing away of the old political order and the manifold concomitants of its pro- 
tracted, agonizing demise. 

In the search for continuity and change we are on somewhat firmer 
ground in looking at some of the things that Dutch rule did and did not do 
in the course of some two centuries. The old political order had not so much 
been totally destroyed as it had been decapitated, supplanted by an alien, but 
not necessarily altogether different, all-powerful sovereignty. Beneath the 
Dutch head, Indonesian (and also Chinese) arms—notably taxgathering 
arms—continued to function, to function perhaps more efficiently, if not also 
more ruthlessly. What is socially important is that it was members of the de- 
capitated political system, the Javanese bureaucratic aristocracy, who served 
as officials for the new masters. Indeed, if we scan the entire colonial period 
in Java we can observe one striking fact of continuity: in the course of two 
centuries the Javanese elite did not move out of its traditional moorings, its 
bureaucratic habitat. It did not sprout a landed gentry, let alone a class of 
nouveaux riches capitalist entrepreneurs. Equally important, its world view 
remained basically aristocratic and bureaucratic. This was as true of tradi- 

18 See Vlekke, Nusantara (1959 ed.), 1 

19 George Masselman, The Cradle of TR (New Haven, Conn., and London, 1963). 


20 See John S. Furnivall, Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1944), 258. 
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tional officialdom as it was of the majority of Westernized Indonesians who 
came to staff the spreading administrative and technical services of the 
modern colony in the twentieth century. Thus the changing pattern of 
colonial policy was by and large irrelevant to Javanese social dynamics. 
Taken as a whole, the colonial order—whatever its label—did not stimulate 
the development of countervailing power within indigenous society. 

To find important qualitative change, we must turn from politics and 
administration to economics, the original impetus for Dutch expansion no 
less than the prime motivating force of modern Dutch colonialism in Indo- 
nesia. But it is precisely because economic innovation was introduced by, 
channeled through, and benefited Europeans, and to a lesser extent Chinese, 
that the changing pattern of economic organization, as expressed in the 
various phases of Dutch colonial policy, primarily affected foreigners, not 
Indonesians. More accurately, the new economic life did affect the livelihood 
and the ecology of rural Java, but once the original adjustment was made, 
subsequent developments only cumulatively intensified the old-new pattern 
without bringing additional, dynamic change to the Javanese peasantry. To 
put it epigrammatically, the United East India Company gradually con- 
verted the Javanese rice tax farm into an increasingly labor-intensive produce 
tax farm, forcing the peasants to grow and deliver to it exportable tropical 
commodities. Though the company was replaced by the state, whose cultiva- 
tion monopoly in turn gave way to the private estate corporation, the symbi- 
otic combination of subsistence and export, especially sugar, agriculture 
within the village economy, accompanied by an unparalleled population ex- 
plosion in Java, produced what a brilliant anthropologist has recently termed 
a process of “agricultural involution."?! 

Yet another process for which the term involution might perhaps be suit- 
able—the lack of innovating and adaptive change within the Javanese bu- 
reaucratic elite—has already been referred to in passing. It is indeed far easier 
to show that colonialism set in motion peasant involution than elite involu- 
tion; the fact that the equally Indianized aristocratic elite of noncolonial 
Thailand showed a similar aloofness from economic adaptiveness may sug- 
gest that Javanese aristocrats turned their backs on the modern economy, not 
because of their Western overlords, but because they regarded it as some- 
thing that simply had no place in their world and world view.** Thus Java- 


21 Clifford Geertz, Agricultural Involution: The Process of Ecological Change in Indonesia 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1963). 

22 Geertz, (sbid., 130 ff.) stresses the colonial factor as decisive, drawing what appear un- 
warranted parallels with Japan. In Cowan's introduction to The Economic Development of 
Southeast Asta (p. 18) the parallel with Thailand is fectingly attempted and dismissed with 
the argument that “Thailand's economic development was essentially colonial in type.” 
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nese continuity was perpetuated side by side with a changing, mushroom- 
ing, foreign economy. Even this was in a sense nothing new, for the classical 
Javanese polity had always known the trader as a foreigner—a foreigner to 
be taxed, regulated, and at best tolerated on the fringes of aristocratic society. 

A few words concerning economic modernization in the Outer Islands 
are necessary. Above all in Sumatra the foreign-created modern economy 
did not lead to involution but rather to vigorous, adaptive change. Un- 
trammeled by the transcendentalism of an Indianized, aristocratic world or- 
der, and benefiting from the introduction of export crops equally amenable 
to large-scale and small-scale exploitation, Sumatrans managed to survive 
and prosper in spite of European managerial estate competition.” The pat- 
tern of disequilibrium between Java and Outer Indonesia thus received fresh 
impetus—qualitative change augmenting disparate continuity. Under the 
central umbrella of Dutch rule, the wealth from the Outer Islands could 
contribute to the fiscal maintenance of the expensive bureaucratic adminis- 
trative apparatus, both European and native, in Java. This was especially 
necessary for the costly welfare programs of the Ethical Policy. But while 
Sumatrans made money and paid taxes, educated Javanese flocked to the new 
governmental services that administered and spent them. 

We may now return to our earliest example of qualitative change, that of 
Islam. As elsewhere in Muslim lands, Indonesia participated in the dynamic 
renaissance of Wahabiism and. the later reform movements in the Middle 
East, which the opening of the Suez Canal had brought so much closer to 
Indonesia.** Not unexpectedly, these new currents found a ready response 
among the true believers in the Outer Islands: no disciple of Max Weber 
wil be surprised by the gratifyingly obliging coincidence of economic 
modernization and religious reformism in parts of Sumatra. But even in 
syncretic Java, with its traditional aristocratic scorn for Muslim zealotry and 
separateness, the new Islamic movements rapidly gained ground? In part, 
this was because to become a true Muslim in colonial Java was one way in 
which to assert one's non-Dutch identity, and, in part, because in cities and 
towns, and here and there also in rural areas, Weberian commoners had ac- 
quired some property and wealth. But in large part, too, it was because of 
Dutch actions. 

Here we find for the first time an important qualitative change within 
Indonesian society that was induced by a conscious Dutch colonial policy. 
This policy, however, was itself a departure from earlier Dutch practices 

35 Geertz, Agricultural Involution, 114-23. 

24 See Wilfred C. Smith, Islam in the Modern World (Princeton, N. J., 1957), Chap. 11. 


25 Sec Wertheim, Indonesian Society, 207-26, and "Religious Reform Movements in South 
and Southeast Asia," Archives de Sociologte des Religions, VI (July-Dec. 1961), 53-62. 
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vis-a-vis Islam—practices in large measure derived both from preconceived, 
erroneous European notions regarding that religion and from many bitter 
encounters with Muslim-inspired and Muslim-led rebellions in many parts of 
the archipelago. In the Javanese context, Dutch suspicions of and hostility to 
Islam thus once again seemed to perpetuate and strengthen the aristocracy’s 
hostility toward the ulama. But by the end of the nineteenth century—at the 
time when the Netherlands Indies became in several respects conspicuously 
more Netherlandic and less Indonesian—the principle of religious freedom 
that had made Holland for centuries so famous a refuge for dissenters was 
applied to the colony’s non-Christians. As the founder of the new Islamic 
policy, Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, observed, the Pax Neerlandica in a 
modern Netherlands colony would inevitably help to strengthen Indonesian 
Islam.?® 

This new Islamic policy, then, constituted a real and significant break 
with Javanese history, a truly qualitative change: by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the Dutch had ceased to play a Javanese game; in spite of 
several difficulties, they did not by and large interfere with the growth of 
modern Muslim movements?! And, bereft of an Indonesian, Javanese, 
sovereign, neither traditional nor modern indigenous elite groups could stem 
the Islamic tide.*® It was left to a far cruder, exploitative Japanese Islamic 
policy to augment Islamic strength with financial, organizational, and, to- 
ward the close of the Pacific War, even with paramilitary support and thus 
to turn it into a major political power factor ?? Javanese Islam had indeed 
come a long way from its inglorious St. Bartholomew's eve two centuries 
ago. But it had, paradoxically enough, covered this long distance with a 
goodly dosage of infidel help. It goes, finally, without saying that both late 
Dutch and Japanese policies, in spite of many contradictions and vicissi- 
tudes, likewise helped to bolster Muslims in the Outer Islands to the point 


28 See Harry J. Benda, “Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje and the Foundations of Dutch 
Islamic Policy in Indonesia," Journal of Modern History, XXX (Dec. 1958), 338-47. 

27 This interpretation differs from the analysis that I presented in The Crescent and the 
Rising Sun: Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupation, 1942-1945 (The Hague and 
Bandung, 1958), Pt. I. In that study, I stressed the inevitable dilemmas that Snouck’s Islamic 
policy encountered and that seemed to jeopardize its implementation in the twentieth century. 
Obviously my implicit assumption then was that the growth of Islam, especially in Java, was in 
the nature of things, that it constituted a progressive, cumulative change in Javanese history. 
My present vantage point-—several years in the making—leads me to doubt that assumption. 
For an acute French critique of Dutch Islamic policy, see G.-H. Bousquet, La politique musul- 
mane et coloniale des Pays-Bas (Paris, 1938), 51-56. A recent Dutch appraisal, written by a 
former colonial official in charge of Muslim affairs in the Indies, is G. F. Pijper, "De islampolitiek 
der Nederlandsche regering," in Balans van Beleid, ed. Baudet and Brugmans, 209-22. 

28 For a penetrating study of the contrasting situation in British Malaya, see William R. 
Roff, "Kaum Muda—Kaum Tua: Innovation and Reaction among the Malays, 1900-1941,” in 
Papers on Malayan History, ed. K. G. Tregonning (Singapore, 1962), 162-92. 

39 See Benda, Crescent and the Rising Sun, Pt. I, and C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects 
of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia (The Hague and Bandung, 1958), 1209-60. 
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where they could here and there, as in Acheh,% temporarily gain the appe 
hand in the struggle for political supremacy. 

Our last example is again drawn from this penultimate chapter in Indo- 
nesian history, the final four-odd decades of foreign overlordship, and it il- 
lustrates some of the interpretational problems connected with: directional, 
cumulative change. The example is the politically active Western-educated 
intelligentsia, the standard-bearer of Indonesian nationalism in colonial 
times, most of whose members have become the new state's political elite in 
the era of decolonization. Socially and ethnically, this intelligentsia was by 
no means a homogeneous group; it contained, in addition to a sizable Java- 
nese, largely aristocratic, contingent, a disproportionate number of Suma- 
trans and, of course, many others." But the factional and ideological disputes 
that have left such deep marks on the history of Indonesian nationalism 
owed more to the frustrations inherent in the oppositional politics conducted 
in the hothouse atmosphere of the colonial capital than to ethnic and regional 
differentiations within the intelligentsia. Those who entered Batavia cer- 
tainly did not abandon hope; the contrary was the case. But they often did 
abandon parochial ties, the more readily since these ties were by and large 
politically irrelevant. Actually the institutions of higher learning and those 
of meaningful colonial politics, both creations of the Ethical Policy, centered 
in Java, not in the Outer Islands. Modern nationalism had no viable "elec- 
torate" outside the cities, and even then only a small one outside Batavia. 
Inevitably, therefore, to belong to the modern Indonesian political intel- 
ligentsia meant to belong to the political culture peculiar to the capital city. 

That culture was a mixture of continuity and change, of predominantly 
Javanese continuity adapting itself to Dutch change. If it was predominantly 
Javanese, this was only partly so on account of the undeniably strong Java- 
nese component within the political elite; partly, certainly, also because of its 
political domicile; but largely perhaps it was due to the sheer strength of the 
Javanese political tradition, Indonesia's most glorious and most viable Great 
Tradition that had perdured in a more or less unbroken line into the era of 
colonialism. There are, however, additional reasons for this Javanese charac- 
ter of the modern Indonesian political culture. Sociological by no means 
homogeneous, the new political elite yet as a group did not differ too pro- 
foundly from its traditional Javanese counterpart. Though for the greater 
part shunning administrative positions, most Western-trained intellectuals 


30 See the excellent monograph by J. A. Piekaar, Arjò en de oorlog met Japan (The 
Hague and Bandung, 1949). 

#1 See Soelaeman Soemardi, “Some Aspects of the Social Origin of Indonesian Political 
Decision-Makers," Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology (London, 1956), 
338-48. 
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were essentially bureaucratically oriented, if for no other reason than that 
they did not represent, factually as well as figuratively, a "secular," property- 
owning class. Ánd this, in turn, obviously had its ideological concomitants: 
Indonesian colonial nationalism, with a few exceptions, approached social 
and economic problems managerially and manipulatively. This was the 
easier since the country's modern economy was, as we saw, in foreign hands, 
but also since twentieth-century Dutch welfare policy took an intrinsically 
similar, regulatory attitude toward society and economy.** 

An indigenous component with long, Javanese roots must, then, be added 
to the often observed socialist orientation so prevalent among the majority 
of Indonesian nationalists. As a quick glance at the Philippines, for example, 
shows, there is a priori nothing natural about nationalism turning socialist 
in a colonial setting. But this coalescence does easily arise if and where 
nationalist leaders do not, as our eighteenth-century forebears would have 
phrased it, have a real stake in the country's wealth. R. H. Tawney wisely 
observed that Karl Marx was the last of the great Schoolmen; he could 
have added that he also was one of the last great aristocrats, despising, as 
only aristocrats of Bismarck's kind can, the capitalist Babbitts of the post- 
aristocratic world. Javanese socialism thus to a significant degree expresses 
the Javanese aristocracy's contempt for the alien's capitalist economy as well 
as its unwillingness to make room for the native capitalist, especially the 
native Muslim capitalist, and least of all, perhaps, the non-Javanese, Outer 
Island Muslim capitalist. But for obvious reasons the aristocrat (true Java- 
nese blue or assimilado) spake, not in the language of tradition, but with the 
fiery, modern tongues of Karl Marx, Nikolai Lenin, and their radical or more 
moderate Dutch disciples: in the twentieth century, educated Indonesians had 
started to play a European game according to European rules. 

For psychological no less than tactical reasons the political elite had no 
choice but to play a European, modern Dutch game. It had to adopt the 
political party with its elaborate Dutch type of organizational pattern, the 
Dutch proclivity for the multiparty system and even for “confessional” 
parties, the nicely legalistic rhetoric of parliamentary disputation, More im- 
portant, Indonesian nationalism could not but choose liberal democracy as its 
final goal, compelled by the paradox of Western colonialism's Achilles' heel. 
It is true, of course, that there were some few voices to speak, even then, in 
terms of Indonesian, sometimes of Islamic, rather than of European, models. 
But they, together with the silenced propounders of Soviet models, lived, 
or were forced to live, outside the political culture of the modern, Dutch 


82 See John S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India (Cambridge, Eng., 1948), 230-236. 
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capital. But the political leadership of Batavia, fissiparously divided though it 
all too often was on whether its members should play the Dutch game inside 
or outside the institutions provided by the colonial regime, was seemingly 
and vociferously agreed that the shining goal of its aspirations would, in- 
disputably, be the liberal, democratic nation-state. 

The rectilinear fallacy starts from this seemingly self-evident assumption. 
It has endowed the history of Indonesian nationalism not only with a spon- 
taneously modern mass base but also with an irresistibly cumulative, demo- 
cratic, forward momentum.9? To assert that this is a misreading of the facts 
is not to argue that Indonesian nationalism was rootless or that the Indo- 
nesian intelligentsia was necessarily nondemocratic. The point, rather, is 
that the degree and extent of the Westernization of Indonesian social, polit- 
ical, and ideological evolution have been vastly exaggerated. 'To speak of the 
Indonesian intellectual as a brown Dutchman, as colons sometimes deri- 
sively and condescendingly did in their clubs, or to dub him, in the scientific 
jargon of our day, “anomic,” deraciné, without roots in his own culture— 
these are at best convenient half-truths* They overlook the fact that it was 
the compelling and constricting artificiality of the colonial framework that 
forced the intelligentsia into a psychological and political one-way street, as 
the price for what little self-respect the foreigner graciously allowed it to 
retain in its own country. 

How easily liberalism and democracy could be abandoned by so many, 
though certainly not all,*? Indonesian political leaders became apparent when 
the rules of the game abruptly changed from Dutch to Japanese. Of course it . 
is unfashionable to suggest that "collaboration" with the Japanese was more 
than superficial, the result of dire necessity.” But without in the least indulg- 
ing in Pan-Asiatic, Coprosperity Sphere romanticism, there is no inherent 


83 This "rectilinear" reading of the history of Indonesian nationalism has predominated in 
most postwar writings on Indonesia. See esp. J. M. Pluvier, Overzichs van de ontwikkeling der 
nationalistische beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié in de jaren 1930 tot 1942 (The Hague and 
Bandung, 1953); Alexandre von Arx, L'évolution politique en Indonésie de 1900-1942 (Fri- 
bourg, 1949); for a critical treatment, see Legge, Indonesia, Chap. v1. 

34 No study of the Indonesian intelligentsia has as yet appeared, For an illuminating essay 
on its Indian counterpart, see Edward Shils, The Intellectual between Tradition and Modernity: 
The Indian Situation (The Hague, 1961). Many important observations can be found in Feith, 
Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia, Chap. m ef passim. 

85 The prime exception was Sutan Sjahrir, a thoroughly Westernized socialist, and later 
Prime Minister in the early years of the Indonesian Republic. Sjahrir's autobiographical work, 
Out of Exile (New York, 1949), has influenced many Western scholars who have tended to 
overlook the fact, subsequently borne out by the Indonesian elections of 1955, that Sjahrir and 
his democratic Socialist party represented a miniscule segment of the Indonesian electorate, 
and only a minority among the political intelligentsia. (See Herbert Feith, The Indonesian 
Elections of 1955 [Ithaca, N. Y., 1957].) 

86 Such a "Europocentric" interpretation of the occupation era can be found, among other 
places, in Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, 101-33, and in Dorothy Woodman, 
The Republic of Indonesia (New York, 1955), 173-098. 
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reason why the Japanese would-be monolithic political model should have 
touched fewer responsive Indonesian chords than the divisive Dutch one, 
and why the adumbration of the one should be labeled original sin, of the 
other, original virtue. By now we should start to understand how relatively 
irrelevant both really were to Indonesians. 


Decolonization bears a qualitative significance whose manifold ramifica- 
tions we have been very slow to apprehend. So firmly were we in the grips 
of the rectilinear fallacy that we confidently expected the democratic—some 
of us, indeed, the Islamic—consummation of the Indonesian Revolution once 
it was freed from the shackles of an authoritarian Japanese militarism. We 
applauded the return to democratic "normalcy" in 1946; we expectantly 
hailed the free elections of 1955; and we were stunned when democracy, 
having been successfully put to the test, evaporated three years later. We were 
agonized to watch increasing political and ideological polarization pitting 
party against party, orthodox Muslim against syncretically nominal Muslim, 
if not against anti-Muslim,®” and finally Outer Indonesia against Java.?? And 
with increasing alarm we have seen the economic indexes of Indonesia's 
prosperity decline after the expropriation of the foreign, capitalist economy 
and its subjection to bureaucratic-military controls? amidst the unabated for- 
ward march of agricultural involution and rising population pressure. The 
portents of imminent catastrophe multiplied when fratricidal war threatened 
Indonesian unity and when subsequently Guided Democracy flexed its mus- 
cles in international confrontations. 

But essentially what we have witnessed is the agonizing, difficult adjust- 
ment of Indonesia to its own identity.“ It is not, of course, anything quite as 
simplistic as a return to premodern, pre-Western continuity. It is, rather, a 
selective process of adapting resurgent continuity to a changing reality.* It 
may be suggested that, substantially, the Javacentric—or really Djakarta- 
centric—polity is recapturing some of the political facets of the past, some 
of them in Western eyes distinctly less palatable than others. If it is intensely 
bureaucratic, cavalierly disdainful of economic rationalism, vengefully re- 


87 See Robert R, Jay, Religion and Politics in Rural Central Java (New Haven, Conn., 1963). 

88 For a brief but lucid analysis of the Outer Island revolts against the central government 
in the 1950's, see Herbert Feith and Daniel S. Lev, “The End of the Indonesian Rebellion," 
Pacific Affairs, XXXVI (Spring 1963), 32-47. 

89 See J. A. C. Mackie, "Indonesia's Government Estates and Their Masters,” ibid., XXXIV 
(Winter 1961-62), 337-61, and Panglaykim, “Indonesian State Enterprises and Worker- 
Management Councils," Asian Survey, TI (June 1963), 285-80. 

E See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia's Identity Revolution, " Topic, VI (Fall 1963), 
5-18. 

41 For a similar assessment of developments in India, see, e.g., C. H. Heesterman, “Tradi- 
tion in Modern India," Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, CXIX (No. 3, 1963), 
237-53. 
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pressive of Islamic competition,‘? jealously assertive vis-à-vis the Outer Islands, 
and, finally, grandiosely exuberant in foreign affairs, it is in the final analy- 
sis only acting out its own logic. If its charismatic President has shed consti- 
tutional restraints and surrounded himself with a glittering palace entourage 
in the midst of accelerating poverty, if he is seeking ideological, magical 
formulas to restore the realm to harmony and balance, he is surely less 
Machiavellian than Javanese.*® And what is true of him is by no means true 
of him alone; it may in paradoxically equal measure even apply to such out- 
wardly modern dramatis personae as the Indonesian officers corps.“ 

Whatever Guided Democracy may be—and it has had more than its full 
share of adulation at home and vituperation abroad**—at least it is undeni- 
ably Indonesian, for better or worse. One by one, most of the artificial dams, 
economic, political, but above all psychological, of foreign overlordship are 
breaking down.*? The Indonesian river is flowing more and more in an Indo- 
nesian bed; the game being played is, once again, Indonesian. “This, though 
it may smack of historicism, may well be the true meaning of the first phase 
of decolonization in Indonesia. 


12 The major Islamic party, Masjumi, which had obtained the second largest electoral vote 
in 1955, was proscribed by presidential decree in 1960. I have traced Indonesian Islamic devel- 
opments in a chapter on twentieth-century Southeast Asian Islam in the forthcoming ‘“Cam- 
bridge History of Islam." 

#3 See Herbert Feith, "Indonesia's Political Symbols and Their Wielders," World Politics, 
XVI (Oct. 1963), 79-97. 

tt On the military, see Guy J. Pauker, “The Role of the Military in Indonesia,” in The 
Role of the Military in Underdeveloped Countries, ed. John J. Johnson (Princeton, N. J., 1962), 
185-230, and Daniel S. Lev, “The Political Role of the Army in Indonesia," Pacific Affairs, 
XXXVI (Winter 1963-64), 349-65. The extent to which even the Indonesian Communist 
party may be affected by “domestication” is a matter of considerable controversy. See Ewa T. 
Pauker, “Has the Sukarno Regime Weakened the PKI?" Asian Survey, IV (Sept. 1964), 
1058-70. 

45 The most outspoken American criticism can be found in Willard A. Hanna, Bung Karno’s 
Indonesia (New York, 1961). For a balanced appraisal, sce Jeanne S. Mintz, Mohammed, Marx 
and Marhaen: The Roots of Indonesian Socialism (New York, Washington, D.C., and London, 
1965), Chaps. vın-xı. 

45 See Harry J. Benda, “Tradition und Wandel in Indonesien," Geschichte in Wissenschaft 
und Unterricht, XIV (Jan. 1963), 46-53, and “Democracy in Indonesia,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, XXIII (May 1964), 44956. 
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THE HISTORY OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. By Paul Einzig. (New York: St 
Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 319. $7.50.) 


Ts tour de force compresses into just over three hundred pages an account of 
foreign exchange practices, rates, theory, and policy from Babylonia to the early 
1960's. This long time span is treated in five periods: ancient, medieval, early mod- 
ern, nineteenth century, and the years since 1914. 

Einzig was for thirty-five years a London financial writer and correspondent, 
whose books number, according to the jacket, forty-eight. Some of these are im- 
portant scholarly works, including the present volume. No one else has ever 
attempted such a comprehensive history of foreign exchange. 

He has succeeded remarkably well, and in several ways. He has covered the 
vast ground and written in generally intelligible terms, relating foreign exchange 
practices and theories to pertinent events and discussing their interrelations. And 
he has indicated sources in ways that will help readers to find other fuller discus- 
sions of particular matters. All this he has accomplished without overgeneraliza- 
tion. But as the discussion approaches the present time it becomes progressively 
more summary, and I would quarrel somewhat with his treatment of the years 
since World War II. For instance, I think he gives too little importance to new in- 
ternational cooperative machinery, both that already functioning and proposed new 
devices that have been under debate for some years. 

In his brief concluding chapter, Einzig expresses views on the importance of 
foreign exchange and the success of its evolution: "The improvement of the 
Foreign Exchange system through the ages has greatly reduced the extent to which 
national sovereignty in the monetary sphere handicaps progress towards closer 
economic, technological, cultural integration across national frontiers. During the 
Ancient and Medieval Periods, and even in much more recent centuries, national 
monetary systems were largely isolated from each other by the absence of an ade- 
quate market mechanism. Thanks to the progress of Foreign Exchange this is no 
longer so to anything like the same extent as in the old days." 

It is probably useful for historians, as it is for economists and for practitioners 
of foreign exchange, to have a brief survey of the long history of such a narrow 
subject as this. For one thing, the progressive currency inflations that have occurred 
through the ages with relatively short interruptions show sharply in the foreign 
exchange market with repercussions that a specialist would expect, but that have 
been far more pervasive than others may realize. 
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I would like to see more effort go into finishing and polishing significant books 
such as this. “The handful of typographical and grammatical errors I noticed are 
not a major problem. But care could have corrected the few places where Einzig 
seems to be mistaken and could have clarified where that was necessary. Many 
readers will regret the grossly inadequate subject index and the lack of explana- 
tions and elaborations that might have helped the reader, especially the nonecon- 
omist, Still, we should be grateful that this book shows once again Einzig's great 
familiarity with this general subject and his capacity to be brief, clear, and precise. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia WARREN S. HUNSBERGER 


THE CONQUEST OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. By John Nef. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 408. $8.95.) 


Prorzssor Nef's new book is a series of related essays. Though he has covered 
much of the same ground in earlier works and though the book does not live up to 
its rather sweeping title, it does provide much useful information, a series of im- 
portant insights, and healthy corrections to some accepted views. 

The first chapter deals mainly with mining in Europe from Roman times to the 
early sixteenth century. The second covers industry in the period from about 1515 
to 1540. The eighth chapter discusses and contrasts economic developments in 
France and England from 1640 to 1789 and the influence of this experience on the 
thought of the authors of the Constitution of the United States. In the final chap- 
ter, Nef considers the relationship of science and religion in shaping our present 
views of history and the world situation, using some fascinating correspondence 
between Tocqueville and Gobineau as a springboard. The five middle chapters con- 
sist largely of comparisons and contrasts in the industrial development of France 
and England from 1540 to 1640, together with attempts to understand and explain 
the differences. 

It is the author's thesis that England experienced a very rapid and important 
growth in large-scale industry in the century following the death of Henry VIII, 
that in this period English per capita output came to surpass considerably French 
per capita production, and that the English Industrial Revolution, if indeed the 
term is useful, is to be understood as a long process with two periods of accelerated 
progress: 1540—1640 and the years after 1785. In his view of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, Nef is certainly much closer to the truth than Mantoux, though it can also be 
argued, as L. C. A. Knowles did, that the really revolutionary period in British in- 
dustry was from about 1815 to 1860 or 1870. 

The author finds partial explanations of Britain's faster development during the 
century preceding its Civil War in a new emphasis on quantity as opposed to 
quality, in utility as against artistry, in the greater freedom for English business- 
men, in the more practical approach of British science, and in the fact that many 
of the developing industries and techniques were new to England (as in the pro- 
duction of iron, alum, beer, glass, paper, and so forth). One crucial factor was that 
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the English were early driven to the use of coal on a large scale by the growing 
shortage of wood. | 

In dealing with the Weber thesis on the relationship of Calvinism and capital. 
ism, Nef is most charitable, for he points out that adequate knowledge of the early 
developments was not available to that sociologist. Similarly he discounts the 
Hamilton-Keynes theory as to the importance of profit inflation during the price 
revolution as a stimulus to industrial capitalism, though here it is clear that he 
does not sufficiently take account of the importance of internal and foreign wars 
and disorders in holding back France, especially from 1575 to 1600. It could in fact 
be argued, as the author docs not, that the differences in French and English in- 
dustrial development from 1540 to 1815 arose chiefly from the fact that France 
was almost continuously involved in wars and subject to invasion, while England, 
with the exception of the Civil War, enjoyed internal peace. 


Amherst, Massachusetts CHARLES W. Core 


AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION: A POLITICAL 

4 / HISTORY OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1760-1800. Volume II, THE 

STRUGGLE. By R. R. Palmer. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1964. Pp. ix, 584. $10.00.) 


Turis second volume completes Robert R. Palmer's important study of the political 
development of Europe and America between 1760 and 1800. Nothing closely re- 
sembling it has been done before. It is not a conventional synthesis or even a full 
narrative of political history but rather an intricate and richly documented inter- 
pretive essay. The "democratic revolution" that the author finds central to the age 
was a general flare-up of attacks on “older forms of social stratification and formal 
rank" and on "the possession of government, or any public power, by any estab- 
lished, privileged, closed, or self-recruiting groups of men.” The form and intensity 
of these attacks varied from place to place within the old European social and po- 
litical system and its benign extension in Ámerica. Palmer's first volume, which 
appeared in 1959, analyzed widely separated yet relevant phenomena such as en- 
lightened despotism, the Polish constitution of 1791, problems of British parlia- 
mentary reform and imperial reorganization, and the American, Belgian, and 
French Revolutions. By the starting point of the present volume, the summer of 
1792, the democratic "challenge" had been largely unsuccessful; the outcome was 
in grave doubt in Poland and France, and even in the United States much re- 
mained to be done, as, for example, the solidification of national parties. A great 
"struggle" lay ahead, not merely between France and Europe but between older 
and newer versions of society and politics. 

In this struggle a new democratic order reached its high point in 1798 in a 
Grande Nation surrounded by sister republics. Along the way the Terror had 
played a role more easily understood if one remembers that France was the only 
country that sustained a democratic revolution without outside help and the only 
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one whose leaders allied with ‘sans-culottes and then faced the problem of disci- 
plining them. This sans-culotte wing of the democratic revolution was a popular 
movement distinguishable from the later conspiratorial radicalism of Babeuf. With 
the Terror, Robespierre and his friends fought for survival of the democratic rev- 
olution, clinging the more desperately to their austere vision as the costs of pro- 
curing it mounted. In Palmer's view Thermidor opened a more practical way 
forward in domestic politics and made France a better competitor for men's 
minds in the European contest. 

This wider contest is the principal subject of the book and the occasion for its 
most substantial contribution, valuable as are the chapters on France, in which the 
author of Twelve Who Ruled assesses the recent work of Godechot, Soboul, Cobb, 
and others.Mn an unhurried exposition based on monographs in many languages 
and full of historiographical reviews and apt comparisons one finds a comparative 
study of democratic movements together with analyses of the regions where they 
were weak or nonexistent. There was no international conspiratorial network of 
the kind denounced by conservative publicists. French governments were sur- 
prisingly realistic and moderate about promoting world revolution; indeed, the 
author characterizes Robespierre's policies as a kind of "revolution in one country 
first.” France's sister republics were not mere conquests, but the very fact that 
French aid was needed and solicited by indigenous democratic movements made 
involvement and exploitation easier, and greatly complicated both French domestic 
politics and international affairs. 

Discussions of the term "democratic revolution" have aroused much interest. 
With all of the evidence before us, this characterization of the age as one of chal- 
lenge and struggle over questions of social leveling and political liberty appears to 
be very appropriate. There is some awkwardness in the word "democratic," for al- 
though one adapts readily enough to eighteenth-century usage in the matter of suf- 
frage, it is less easy to feel comfortable with a "democratic" movement that often 
"stressed the equalization of rights more than the liberty of self-government”; 
with the door open a crack, the enlightened despots and Napoleon threaten to slip 
in, against the author's intent, while he is pronouncing England counterrevolu- 
tionary, The difficulty is that the extension of social equality and the shift toward 
representative government did not always occur together; yet both were important 
to modernization in the sense of the democratic revolution. There is no problem so 
long as one remembers that it was not the triumph of the democratic revolution, 
but the posing of the question, that counted. The push toward equality and po- 
litical liberty excited the whole Western world and influenced even those regions 
such as Austria and Russia where the chief outcome was inoculation against 
change. Where the "struggle" failed to materialize, the "challenge" alone made 
history. 


Swarthmore College Paul H. Bzr 
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NATIONALISM: PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE WORD, THE CON- 
CEPT AND CLASSIFICATION. By Aira Kemiläinen. [Studia Historica 
Jyväskyläensia, Number 3.] (Jyvaskyla: Kustantajat. 1964. Pp. 252.) 


Because the books by Carlton J. H. Hayes and Hans Kohn on nationalism are 
basic, students of the phenomenon must and do examine them. Kemiläinen, a 
Finnish archivist and historian, devotes the major portions of his book to detailed 
analysis of their works, especially to the differences in their concepts and interpre- 
tations. 

To introduce his analysis, he meticulously examines Latin, German, English, 
and French definitions of the word “nation” and allied words such as “people” and 
volk, and he describes a rising national consciousness in the eighteenth century as 
well as later changes in nationalist thinking in Germany and the United States. 
For his study he has read the chief works on nationalism, compared definitions in 
numerous encyclopedias and dictionaries, and dipped into little-known books, as 
Zimmerman's eighteenth-century essay, Vom Nationalstolze. He does not seem to 
have sampled the voluminous publications now jamming library shelves on new 
nations and nation building in Asia and Africa. 

Kemiläinen believes the Kohn dichotomy of Western, state, democratic nation- 
alism and Eastern, cultural, authoritarian nationalism too simple. He tends to 
favor the historical classifications of Hayes: humanitarian, Jacobin, traditional, 
liberal, and integral nationalisms. In so far as he classifies himself, he follows the 
less rigid stages (rather than types) described by Lemberg, Shafer, and Carr. One 
of the purposes of his book he describes in a rather obvious generalization: "to 
show that nationalism as a nationalist attitude and nationalist theory has been a 
common phenomenon all over Europe, and also outside Europe, since the 18th 
century." 

I admire the author's knowledge of European languages and his painstaking 
research which, through its exhaustive nature, reveals the differing and confused 
meanings given to nationalism. I value the cautious analysis of the Kohn dichot- 
omy and the historical classifications of Hayes. I agree with Kemiläinen that most 
studies on nationalism, including those of Kohn and Hayes, have been too con- 
cerned with political ideas, that the Kohn dichotomy may be too "simplified," and 
that the nationalisms of Europe probably have more in common than patriots 
acknowledge. 

These comments should not conceal my conclusion that the book adds little to 
our knowledge. Too often it strings together odd bits of information as it plods 
along to safe conclusions. Kemiläinen cites an English dictionary on German 
writers: "several have indeed rendered themselves remarkable only for their la- 
bour.” This verdict would be unjust for the present work, but Kemiläinen’s book 
is distinguished chiefly by the immense labor that went into its compilation. 


Macalester College Bovp C, SHAFER 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By John Albert 
White. (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 410. $8.50.) 


As one of the most momentous struggles in modern history, the Russo-Japanese 
War has been scrutinized by several generations of scholars, professional military 
analysts, and journalistic sensationalists. The military and naval aspects of the 
fray have been exhaustively studied in numerous volumes and in many languages, 
while the problems and lessons of the war have furnished grist for instruction in 
war colleges and naval academies all over the world. The broader political, diplo- 
matic, and strategic implications of the Russo-Japanese War, however, have been 
somewhat slighted by scholars, largely because of the inherent language difficulties 
and the relative unavailability of essential source materials. 

In his solid and workmanlike study White has succeeded in surmounting these 
several handicaps and has plugged many major and minor gaps in our knowledge 
of modern history. In no other scholarly work is the unfolding of the clash between 
the imperial systems of Russia and Japan in the decade after the first Sino-Japanese 
War traced with such thoroughness and objectivity. White has not only reassessed 
the old and conventional problems of the struggle; he has in many instances also 
posed them with fresh perspectives. He has, furthermore, raised and dealt with 
many hitherto unasked questions. A particularly notable contribution of the 
author is his success in enlarging the historical context in which the Russo-Jap- 
anese clash in East Ásia should be examined. He considers the diplomatic and 
military confrontation not exclusively from the vantage points of the contestants 
but also from the viewpoints of the other interested powers. And, fortunately, he 
does not overlook, as is so often the case, the repercussions of Russian and Japa- 
nese policies and actions involving a major interested government: the Chinese 
Empire. 

In attempting a multidimensional view of the Russo-Japanese War White has 
grappled with the unfolding policies of both Russia and Japan. Complete success 
in such a complex venture would surely be a tour de force. There is no doubt that 
his analysis of tsarist foreign policy and its many manipulators is thorough and en- 
lightening; his treatment of Japanese policy, however, is, though searching and 
tenable, not so painstaking. Rather than being a step-by-step appraisal, it is more an 
interpretation. Such a reservation about so excellent a study is mere quibbling. 
The basic fact is that White has produced a volume of primary value to students of 
Russian, East Asian, and modern history. It will surely cause his Russian and 
Japanese peers in the field to reflect. 


Brooklyn College Hyman KuBLIN 


COMMUNISM AND REVOLUTION: THE STRATEGIC USES OF PO- 
LITICAL VIOLENCE, Edited by Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton. 
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[Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs, Princeton University.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 467. $10.00.) 


Tuis is a coordinated series of essays on Communist experience in influencing 
political change by violent methods and on probable developments in the foresee- 
able future with regard to conditions within the ninety independent countries and 
the fifty colonial territories that compose the "third world" over which the two 
loosely organized Western and Communist coalitions of states are now contending. 
It was edited by two associates of the Center of International Studies of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Professor Black of . 
the department of history of Princeton and Mr. Thornton of the staff of the 
Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy Department. | 

Communism and Revolution is a splendid book, beautifully printed, organized 
and edited with considerable skill and insight, full of important materials, marked 
by sound and sometimes brilliant interpretations, and illuminated by judgments : 
about some of the major problems the world faces and about American strategy 
toward those problems. It was written after three conferences of the contributors, 
rather than the usual one, and this may account for the greater cohesion and 
higher level of quality than one generally finds in such volumes. 

This book combines a well-organized and sound view of the massive changes 
occurring throughout the world and of Communist efforts so to direct those 
changes as to expand Communism, with specific case studies of the impact of 
modernization and of Communist policies in particular countries. It also provides a 
cogent and most persuasive series of recommendations through which Western 
countries may achieve "the promotion of long-term modernization with a mini- 
mum of violence" and thus "a congenial environment for the development of hu- 
man welfare" such as most Western countries have enjoyed. In fact, policy mem- 
bers in the Department of State and other American agencies engaged in the 
world-wide struggle to promote modernization without Communism would bene- 
fit from reading this book, especially the last chapter, which places the crises of to- 
day and tomorrow in a most sensible framework. 

Black's essays on "Revolution, Modernization, and Communism" and on "The 
Anticipation of Communist Revolutions" are particularly brilliant. Of the eleven 
case studies of Communist revolutionary experience, the most outstanding are 
those by Richard Burks on Eastern Europe, James H. Billington on Finland, and 
George Modelski on Vietnam. These essays in particular demonstrate clearly that 
revolutionary efforts seeking to profit from the crises created by modernization 
have taken the place of war in Communist theory and practice and suggest that 
revolutionary situations such as these, and the others described, will constitute the 
principal areas of conflict between the Western and Communist systems of states. 

It is possible that Communism and Revolution places more emphasis than is 
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proper on the less-developed countries because political unrest in the more modern- 
ized countries has been a critical issue over the last half century, but basically this 
is a sound and even exciting volume. 


Indiana University Rosert F. Byrnes 
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L'AVENTURE GRECQUE. By Pierre Lévéque. [Collection Destins du Monde, 
Volume IIT.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1964. Pp. 626.) 


Tus unpretentious, astonishingly complete, masterly, and attractive account of the 
entire Greek experience extends from the fifth millennium ».c. to the latest mani- 
festations of Hellenic influence among Indians, Celts, and Arabs, and it pays ade- 
quate attention to remoter Greek communities as well as the familiar centers in 
continental Greece and Ionia. Iluminating paragraphs on economics and political 
institutions, on religion, and on literature, art, and philosophy, all highly compe- 
tent, are not isolated in separate sections, but related to their historical contexts. 
The scholarship is fresh and firsthand; there is no detailed documentation, aside 
from an up-to-date general bibliography, but new insights are credited to their 
authors, and the protagonists of both sides of moot questions are named. Professor 
Lévéque does not stray from his subject to draw parallels from other history or to 
offer homilies, but he does sometimes illustrate a point by a non-Greek analogy. 
The military-social organization of Dorian youth, for example, is like that of the 
Knights Templar or the Hitler Jugend. The statue of Zeus of Olympia is “mi- 
chemin entre l'onctueuse douceur des Bouddha d'Amaravati et la rebutante 
sévérité du Pantocrator de Daphni.” The syncretism of Chthonian and Olympian 
religious strands suggests a prayer addressed to “ “Notre Père qui étes aux cieux 
et ‘Notre-Dame la souterraine. " Full and compact as the book is, it is agreeable 
and unhurried in style. Numerous headings and subheadings, a smaller type for 
technical material, ingenious graphs and charts, a chronological table, twenty-two 
maps, ninety figures, thirty-two photographic plates with eight in color, all un- 
hackneyed, enable the-reader to follow the main threads intelligently. 

A generation ago an analogous book would have devoted two-thirds of its space 
to the Athens of the fifth century s.c. with detailed accounts of military and 
political maneuverings transcribed from Herodotus and Thucydides. There was, 
however, a Greece, also luminous if less illuminated, outside Athens, that began 
long before the fifth century and continued long after. The welcome novelty in 
Lévéque's book are the hundred beginning pages on the formative stages and the 
fifty concluding pages on the sequelae. But puritan classicists who hold that the 
only reasons for studying the Greeks are the towering spiritual achievements of the 
fifth century need have no misgivings. Lévéque's informed and judicious appreci- 
ations of Golden Age literature and especially of architecture and philosophy do 
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justice to the glory that was Greece and are the more persuasive because of their 
freedom from breathless adulation. 


Columbia University Moses HADAS 


SALLUST. By Ronald Syme. [Sather Classical Lectures, Volume XXXIII] 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1964. Pp. vi, 381. 
$7.50.) 


Tras eagerly awaited volume by the author of The Roman Revolution and Tacitus 
should be read by all seriously interested in Roman history. It starts with a careful 
analysis of Sallust's antecedents and the political situation of his age; this is fol- 
lowed by detailed consideration of Sallust as politician and historian. Then come 
chapters on the Bellum Catilinae, the Bellum Jugurthinum, and the Historiae; the 
work concludes with chapters on the time of writing, Sallust’s historical style, and 
his fame. In two appendixes the Invective and the Epistulae are excluded from the 
authentic Sallustian works on the basis of careful arguments drawn from the text 
and the history of the period. 

The author's conclusion is that Sallust was a remarkably able historian who 
attempted, with considerable success, to model his historical technique after 
Thucydides and his literary style after Cato the Elder. Sallust is described as a 
sternly moral person who wrote out of deep personal conviction and not a parti- 
san politica! pamphleteer as he has been pictured in some recent works. Syme 
writes that not only did Sallust conquer a new domain—history—for Latin litera- 
ture, but in Sallust's works Tacitus found and imitated a classic and surpassed his 
model. 

Quite a good case is made in this study that Sallust was not the spokesman for 
the populares (the existence of a populares party is even questioned) but rather a 
philosophical moralist who delighted in attacking the corruption of the optimates 
in Rome and yet reserved his highest praise for the optimate, Cato the Younger. 
When, however, Syme attempts to sweep away the stories of Sallust's own im- 
morality, such as the scandal preserved by Aulus Gellius, he seems on weaker 
ground, since ancient authorities who wrote about Sallust's morals criticized them. 
One can imagine a reformed libertine writing moralistic history as easily as a re 
formed sinner preaching a meritorious sermon. 

The book abounds in those superb turns of phrase which are so admirable in 
Syme's writing. He suggests, for example, that Cicero's later Philippics must have 
aroused Sallust's admiration "much as he disapproved those excesses of partisan 
spirit that bring a commonwealth to ruin.” The author has incisive criticism of 
Sallust, too: “His exposition suffers, as has been shown, from schematism and de- 
fective terminology; and prejudice is manifest and pervasive. . . . he underestimates 
the strength of the aristocratic tradition, the energy and integrity of individuals; 
and he was blind to a great truth, that corruption can be a safeguard of political 
liberty." 


-— 
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Readers of Sir Ronald Syme's Sallust may look forward to many other such 
brilliant sallies in this work, which is a fitting companion to the author's study of 
Tacitus. Soon it may be hoped he will at least go on to Livy and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 


University of Kansas James E. SEAVER 


ASSEMBLIES AND REPRESENTATION IN LANGUEDOC IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Thomas N. Bisson. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 367. $7.50.) 


IN this important book Professor Bisson correctly points out that French scholars 
have too often believed that assemblies were worthy of study only if they were 
periodically convoked, had well-defined political and administrative duties, and 
consisted of all three estates. This approach has caused them to fail to recognize the 
consultative nature of medieval, and, incidentally, of Renaissance government. 
Foreign scholars have generally devoted their energies to the royal and feudal 
courts and to political theory. As a result, prior to the publication of this book, 
little was known about thirteenth-century French assemblies. 

In his study Bisson deals with the origins of representation in Languedoc. He 
seeks to find out why lords convoked assemblies, who attended, and when corpo- 
rate representation began. Many of the meetings he treats consisted only of mem- 
bers of one estate drawn from a small geographical area. He even includes an in- 
teresting section in the appendix on assemblies of the inhabitants in individual 
towns. He finds that consuls and other important inhabitants of towns and villages 
participated with nobles in feudal assemblies in Agenais and possibly Quercy in the 
twelfth century. In the thirteenth century the practice spread to the remainder of 
Languedoc. When the Capetians acquired the province, they made use of assem- 
blies for political and administrative reasons. Roman-canonical procurations for 
individuals and local corporations were used as early as 1200. They began to be 
employed by Church councils around 1250 and by secular assemblies during the 
twenty-five years that followed. Estates, that is corporate communities of nobles, 
towns, and clergymen with collective privileges, were formed, and in 1304 the 
first known cahier was prepared and presented to the King. 

In explaining the origins of representative institutions, the author follows the 
current practice of emphasizing the lord's right to demand attendance at his court 
more than the right of the inhabitants to give consent. He stresses the importance 
of military matters far more than other studies on similar subjects and at the same 
time reduces the role so often assigned to taxation. He recognizes the importance 
of the Roman-canonical principle of quod omnes tangit, but correctly insists that 
practical realities were at least as important as legal theories. His factual informa- 
tion is based on material found in thirty-five archives and manuscript depositories 
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as well as in relevant printed sources. With such resources at his command, he has 
made a major contribution to our knowledge of early representative assemblies. 


Emory University J. RusseLL Major 


ÉTUDES ANVERSOISES: DOCUMENTS SUR LE COMMERCE INTER- 
NATIONAL A ANVERS, 1488-1514. Volume I, INTRODUCTION; Vol- 
ume II, CERTIFICATS 1488-1510; Volume IIl, CERTIFICATS 1512- 
1513; LETTRES ÉCHEVINALES 1490-1514. By Renée Doehaerd. [École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. Centre de recherches historiques. 
Ports, routes, trafics, Volumes XIV, XTV4, XTV?.] (Paris: SE.V.P.E.N. 1963; 
1962; 1962. Pp. 282; 309; 372.) 

THE GROWTH OF THE ANTWERP MARKET AND THE EUROPEAN 
ECONOMY (FOURTEENTH-SIXTEENTH CENTURIES). Volume I, 
STATISTICS; Volume II, INTERPRETATION; Volume III, GRAPHS. 
By Herman van der Wee. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. lix, 562; 
Xl, 435; 168. $37.60 the set.) 


Or late, the history of the great commercial emporium of the sixteenth century 
has attracted much attention. Áfter the two monumental volumes devoted by 
Oskar de Smedt to the English “nation” in Antwerp (AHR, LVIII [Oct. 1952], 
103, and LX [July 1955], 883), Émile Coornaert produced a two-volume work 
dealing with the French (LXIX [Apr. 1964], 734), and V. Vazquez de Prada 
published an introduction and three volumes of business letters written to Simon 
Ruiz in Medina de Campo by his Antwerp correspondents (LXVIII [Oct. 1962], 
124). In addition, W. Brulez recently made a detailed study of the activities of the 
Della Faille, a Flemish firm with connections in Spain and Italy (LXVIII [Oct. 
1962], 124). Now Renée Doehaerd and Herman van der Wee complete this 
galaxy with two works that are very dissimilar but have a common theme: 
Antwerp as a commercial and financial metropolis. 

Doehaerd's work in three volumes is perhaps the less important of the two, 
since it is mainly a publication of abstracts from Antwerp archival records, the 
certificatieboeken (a collection of affidavits) and the schepenbrieven (scabinal 
deeds) during the period 1488-1514. Little is known about these crucial years 
when Antwerp was rapidly replacing Bruges as the mart of the Low Countries. 
The editor's introduction is somewhat disappointing, but it shows that the over- 
land trade via Cologne and Frankfurt to southern Germany and Italy had al- 
ready acquired importance and that the transportation of goods along this route 
was already in the hands of wellorganized companies of Hessian wagoners. Ín 
her introduction, the editor states that she has not altered the spelling of family 
names, but has transcribed them as they appear in the records. Very well, but 
how will the reader, unfamiliar with Italian surnames, know that Acheol stands 
for Acciaioli, Altonitis for Altoviti, Auria for Doria, Guratessi for Quaratesi, or 
Spingel for Spinola? The index of persons might have given a clue, but it does 
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not; it scems to be hastily and carelessly put together. Thus an Englebrecht or 
Ysenbrecht de Roever, de Roover, or de Rovere is listed thrice according to the 
various spellings of his name, although all the references are obviously to the 
same person. Despite certain shortcomings, Doehaerd’s publication will be of 
great service to future historians since she summarizes, in French, documents 
written in Flemish, a language so few people read. 

Van der Wee’s work is also in three volumes: two containing statistics and 
graphs and the third an interpretation based on these and other data. As the pres- 
ence of the word "growth" in the title indicates, Van der Wee's work is representa- 
tive of a new trend in the writing of economic history. This new approach em- 
phasizes the extensive use of statistics and is strongly influenced by modern 
theories of economic growth and methods of analysis used in macroeconomics. 
If carried to extremes, the new approach would reduce economic history to a col- 
lection of statistical studies, but Van der Wee is not an extremist. Unlike a prom- 
inent economist who wrote on the decline of Spain without even mentioning the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, he is quite aware of the impossibility of writing 
economic history in a vacuum, divorced from the course of political events and 
institutional and social developments. Nevertheless, the emphasis is on trends, 
booms, take-offs, and break-throughs until the reader is dizzy after a soaring 
Bight into the heights of statistical analysis. 

When the poor reader comes down to earth, he will discover that Van der Wee 
has reached conclusions that are not as novel as they seem, but are now supported 
by a wealth of quantitative evidence. The author has marshaled an impressive ar- 
ray of continuous series on prices, wages, rents, exchange rates, and unemploy- 
ment. To collect all these data is quite a feat and must have required hours of 
meticulous work in the archives. 

According to Van der Wee, Antwerp's rise was not as sudden as is conımonly 
assumed, but had its roots far back in the fifteenth century and originated in the 
growing attraction of the fairs of Brabant and the "break-through" of southern 
Germany. Expansion, however, did not get under way until the sixteenth century 
and involved two phases: a primary phase which came to a halt in 1520 and bogged 
down in a succession of financial crises and other upheavals, and a secondary phase 
which lasted from 1535 to 1557. The upward trend was definitely reversed after 
the iconoclastic troubles and Alva’s arrival with Spanish troops to quell the Prot- 
estant Revolt (1567). The surrender of Antwerp to Farnese in 1585 sealed the 
doom of the great metropolis as an international market, but its downfall was not 
as abysmal as many believe, and it remained for the next two centuries the bank- 
ing and commercial center of the "reconciled" provinces. The Revolt of the 
Netherlands, indeed, had momentous consequences besides the fact that it ruined 
Spain by draining away its silver, its manpower, and its resources, 

Contrary to the thesis of Professor Earl J. Hamilton, Van der Wee contends 
and proves that the expansion was not the result of a wage lag, but was made pos- 
sible by the absorption of chronic unemployment and underemployment in town 
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and countryside. Pauperism assumed frightening proportions, and begging was a 
scourge. 

There are some points that I would question. Van der Wee uses almost exclu- 
sively the semilogarithmic graph, which is fine to depict rates of growth and gen- 
eral trends but less satisfactory to show short-run fluctuations than the more com- 
mon arithmetic scale. I wonder why Van der Wee insists that there was a 
depression in the second third of the fifteenth century when the troughs of the 
thirty-ninth graph clearly show that it occurred later and lasted from 1467 to 
1493 when there was a sharp upswing. This deep and prolonged depression was, 
moreover, by no means confined to Flanders and Brabant, but was widespread; it 
played havoc with the Florentine economy, and also affected the English cloth 
industry. A major cause of the slump was probably the disequilibrium of the 
balance of payments between Northern Europe and Italy. In my opinion, Van der 
Wee underestimates the crucial importance of the English trade for Antwerp’s 
prosperity. As the Merchants Adventurers exported most of their cloths in the 
gray, there arose in Antwerp a flourishing dyeing and finishing industry. As evi- 
dence, one could point to the great number of tenteryards (raamhoven) scattered 
all over the city's outskirts and plainly visible on contemporary plans of Antwerp. 
Finishing alone occupied more than twelve hundred workers and supported at 
least five thousand people. Van der Wee himself quotes the figure of three hun- 
dred shops employing from four to five men. If so, the removal from Antwerp of 
the Merchants Adventurers must have been a catastrophe, which can hardly be 
overstressed. 

Since bad harvests engendered famines, epidemics, and other disturbances, 
Van der Wee was well inspired in adding a meteorological chronicle. This is a 
new field to which historians are only now beginning to pay attention. 

The bibliography is excellent and exhaustive. The author studied for some time 
in England, and his command of English is exceptional for a foreigner; neverthe- 
less, his style is rather dry and colorless. Perhaps the reason is that the book deals 
with quantities, and the human being is absent from its pages. 

The somewhat critical tone of this review should not create the wrong impres- 
sion, It is precisely because Van der Wee's book raises so many challenging ques 
tions that it deserves serious discussion. While controversial on many points, it is 
certainly a major achievement, rich in facts and figures, acute in analysis, which 
will have to be consulted by anyone working on the economic history of Antwerp 
or the Low Countries. 


Brooklyn College RAYMOND DE Roover 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY (1399-1485) WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DOCUMENTS. By 
B. Wilkinson. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. x, 418. $8.50.) 


THe character of this book is deceptive. In appearance it seems a source book; in 
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actuality, the nine introductions to the documents describe Lancastrian and York- 
ist politics, the royal government, Parliament, church and state, and the community 
of the realm. The documents, in turn, illuminate the nature of the kingdom and 
the crown; coronations and elections; depositions, usurpations, and the three es- 
tates; and the kingship and the peerage. The citations also serve as a guide, bib- 
liography, and index to many fifteenth-century sources. Furthermore, the selec- 
tions, quoted in translation and printed in modern spelling, illustrate the themes 
that Wilkinson emphasizes, and his own original outlook is free from the stereo- 
types and set pieces that so long have deadened the history of the interval 1399- 
1485. 

Instead of a dismal, worn-out era when old things took too long to die and the 
new ones had not yet flowered into a Tudor brilliance, Wilkinson describes a 
vigorous and animated time. In place of the pedantic quest to find the Tudor 
monarchy in Edward IV's new one, he expounds the theme of national unity and 
its establishment by "the rising national state." In doing this, he lays great stress 
upon "the people," both the concept and the fact of their existence, and upon "the 
middle classes." To high-light the significance of the plebs, the merchants, and the 
financiers who backed the Yorkist dynasty, he asserts that early in the century “the 
ascendancy of the aristocracy reached its highest point in English history." Grant 
“a steady rise in the importance of the middle classes" in warfare and politics, and 
grant that "the people," at least those in London and Westminster, were “be- 
coming a decisive factor in politics"; yet surely the decisive motivation was the 
aristocrats' competition for "control." Jehan de Waurin, writing near 1471, recog- 
nized this principle of polity when he wrote of Henry VI: "each one who has had 
power with him has wished to strengthen himself by getting control [ gouverne- 
ment] over the king." But did not this "aristocratic control" over the king and his 
servants, and over the knights, esquires, and gentlemen whom the peers retained 
by oath or indenture, defer for at least a century the decline of the aristocracy's 
political influence and the rise of the gentry's? 

Some of Wilkinson's generalizations may seem overdrawn, but how much 
better that is than not to have any drawn at all. One may doubt that "broad 
and impersonal forces" were "transforming society" and that "deep beneath 
the surface, we may perhaps see the operation of public opinion." More convincing 
is the contention that Parliament's control, by statutes, over the church and the 
clergy set antipopery deep in men's emotions and gave to the Church of England a 
semi-independence. The propositions that Gloucester, York, and then Warwick 
kept alive "the concept of opposition" and that Edward IV substituted government 
through the household and patronage for conciliar rule are also persuasive. In the 
end, Wilkinson claims for this century that "the expansion of the polity, to the ex- 
tent that this had been achieved by 1485, constituted a step forward comparable 
with ... that of any other century.” Here is the crux of the problem: what and 
when was the fifteenth century? Wilkinson has clung conservatively to 1485 in- 
stead of extending the fifteenth century to 1529, the year when Henry VIII dis- 
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covered the “crowning glory” of “the king-in-parliament, including in one unity 
all the Estates of the realm.” The reign of Henry VII and the rule of Cardinal 
Wolsey completed the fifteenth century, and the history of the years 1485-1529 
contains much to reinforce Wilkinson’s conclusions about the advent of modernity. 


Yale University Wırmm Hus Dungam, Jr. 


Modern Europe 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND. By Sir Lewis Namier and John Brooke. (New 
York: St Martin’s Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 198. $7.00.) 


Bruant but unstable and irresponsible, the younger son of Walpole's brother- 
in-law and colleague, Charles Townshend played a brief but remarkable role in 
late eighteenth-century politics. Taking advantage of the ailing Chatham’s abdica- 
tion from the leadership of his administration, Townshend, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in 1767 forced through an American policy opposed by most of the 
cabinet: Chatham, Grafton, Shelburne, and Conway. The “Townshend duties” 
plus the decision to establish an independently financed American customs service 
aroused once again in America the hostility that had been lulled by the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. This was Townshend’s “greatest triumph—the only accomplish- 
ment of his life which renders his biography of historical significance.” 

Aside from this dubious achievement, Townshend was a man of extraordinary 
character. He certainly fascinated the late Sir Lewis Namier, who worked on no 
less than three separate biographies: a short one, done as the 1959 Leslie Stephen 
Lecture at Cambridge; a seven-thousand-word account for The History of Parlia- 
ment; and this extended treatment completed after Namier’s death by Lady Na- 
mier and John Brooke. Lady Namier explains that so many of Townshend's let- 
ters and references to him turned up during the hunt for materials for The His- 
tory of Parliament that "much of the new material obviously had to be left out,” 
but "to waste it was unthinkable." 

One wonders if Lady Namier was right. Compared to the account in The 
History of Parliament the longer biography is curiously unsatisfactory and con- 
tributes few additional insights, due perhaps to the nature of the materials them- 
selves. Brooke tells us that "it is easier for a biographer to analyse the shortcom- 
ings and mistakes of a man than to convey an idea of his genius, charm, or elo- 
quence, unless they are transmitted in his writings, which is not the case with 
Charles Townshend.” Instead, Townshend’s letters, many of which are quoted 
extensively, deal with his unsatisfactory relations with his domineering father; 
with his elaborate and long-drawn-out negotiations for office; and, once in office, 
with devious intrigues against fellow ministers. 

The best things in the book are said by Horace Walpole, as, for example, on 
Townshend's "champagne speech.” In this performance, though a cabinet minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Townshend unburdened himself of every griev- 
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ance and every dislike, and with devastating wit. “He beat Lord Chatham in lan- 
guage," writes Walpole, "Burke in metaphors, Grenville in presumption, Rigby in 
impudence, himself in folly, and everybody in good humour." And again, “No- 
body but he could have made that speech, and nobody but he would have made it 
if they could. It was at once a proof that his abilities were superior to those of all 
men, and his judgment below that of any man." 

Yet it was only five days later that Townshend proved so effective in proposing 
and carrying through the duties that bear his name and that did so much to ex- 
acerbate an already critical situation in America. That was in May. Three months 
later he was dead. "All those parts and fire are extinguished," writes Walpole; 
"those volatile salts are evaporated; that first eloquence of the world is dumb; 
that cowardice terminated heroically.” Walpole on Townshend is good reading; 
Namier and Brooke, rather less so. 


College of Wooster RoBerr WALCOTT 


BURKE AND THE NATURE OF POLITICS. Volume II, THE AGE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Carl B. Cone. ([Lexington:] University 
of Kentucky Press. 1964. Pp. 527. $9.00.) 


Mopern opinion on Burke divides as sharply as opinion in his own day. For some 
he stands as prophet of a wise and prudent conservative philosophy; for others his 
explosive temper, his emotional instability, and his feeling of insecurity betray a 
disordered, if brilliant, mind, and explain why he was always in opposition: to the 
royal prerogative, to Lord North's American policy, to an independent Irish Par- 
liament, to reform of the House of Commons, to Hastings in India, and to the 
French Revolution. Long after the completion of Professor Copeland's fine edition 
of his letters, scholars will be searching for reconciliation of these seemingly ir- 
reconcilable opinions. 

Professor Cone's substantial biography points the way. He follows Burke's 
parliamentary career in detail, with little quotation but with careful summaries of 
letters and speeches, and with occasional judgments. In spite of fondness for two- 
line sentences, so unlike Burke's own style, he has written the best biography to 
date. For him Burke's career shows consistent attachtnent to certain convictions 
about the British constitution, devotion to the House of Commons, and fear of 
royal encroachment; a belief in an ordered world in which justice was the first of 
virtues; and in wise aristocratic government as the means of achieving it for all 
classes, including the poor of India and of Ireland, and the slaves in the Empire. 
Burke came logically, therefore, to believe in a kind of responsible party govern- 
ment, party made up of men whose constitutional philosophy resembled his own, 
and not party as a group or coalition of self-interested groups whose only purpose 
was the gaining of office. It was easy then, as now, to regard these principles as 
rationalization of his predilection for the Rockingham Whigs. Cone never doubts 
the purity of Burke's principles. He attributes Burke's errors of judgment to “be- 
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nevolent indiscretion,” “excessive trust” in his friends, and unswerving loyalty 
to his unprepossessing family, and understands how he was not fitted for admin- 
istrative office. 

In the Reflections Burke, first to recognize the dangers from the French Revo- 
lution, brought together into consistent whole what had been the guiding prin- 
ciples of his life. Someone else may sometime ask, after Copeland’s edition makes 
it easier to find answers, just how far, in each step of his career, he acted in ac- 
cordance with them. Until that time Cone’s two-volume biography, of which the 
second volume is better than the first, will stand. 


Cape Porpoise, Maine STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE HOSPITALS, 1800-1948: A STUDY IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Brian Abel-Smith with the assistance of 
Robert Pinker. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 
514. $9.00.) 


In 1948 the hospitals of Britain were brought into a single system of public admin- 
istration under regional boards and local management committees in which the 
doctors are strongly represented. This piece of nationalization was the least contro- 
versial part of the new National Health Service, and, though enacted by a Labour 
government, was chiefly the work of the doctors themselves, particularly the 
specialists and consultants. Mr. Abel-Smith, author of The History of the Nursing 
Profession (1960), attempts to show how this system, so very different from the 
American, has materialized. The result is, as the subtitle promises, a study of 
administration; personalities, hospital design, the development of equipment and 
of amenities occupy little space. Much of the story is a London story, and rightly 
so, for London's hospitals and London's problems set the pattern for the country, 
and the experience of the provinces, though it is not ignored, can hardly be 
recounted without a large body of local studies, which, at present, hardly exists. 
Abel-Smith has discharged a long and difficult task with great ability. The 
facts and figures (to be given more fully in a second volume) are clearly presented; 
the main threads are never lost. The documentation, chiefly from the files of 
the medical periodicals and from official reports, is impressive. Modern methods of 
research, including the recording of quotations on tape for typing, have been put 
to good use. Briefly, there are two main strands. The first is the voluntary hospi- 
tals, including St. Thomas’, Guy's, and the other old foundations and the many 
special hospitals so easily founded (often by ambitious doctors) in the nineteenth 
century. These catered to the poor; the doctors were unpaid, but cherished the 
appointments on which a reputation and a flourishing private practice as a special- 
ist could be built. The second strand were the poor law infirmaries, in which 
doctors were paid, usually very poorly, for their services. Both kinds of hospital 
were gradually opened to patients outside the poor classes; ironically, the poor law 
was forced from the 1860’s onward to build separate hospitals and to improve the 
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workhouse infirmaries for the sick poor in order that a strict policy of deterrence 
could be followed toward the able-bodied poor. The two world wars educated the 
doctors to the shortcomings of both parts of the system: amalgamation under the 
state offered security for adequate salaries and equipment which the old order 
could no longer be counted on to provide. Most of the 1948 scheme was anticipated 
in various plans put forward in 1917-1920, particularly in the report of the Council 
on Medical and Administrative Services (1920) under the chairmanship of the 
future Lord Dawson of Penn. The whole narrative is bound up with wider 
themes: the rise of the professions, the characteristically snobbish world of organ- 
ized charity (the epitome of individualism), and the labyrinth of local govern- 
ment. In all these Abel-Smith is sure-footed; he presents new information and 
encourages further exploration. But why Hardy Gathorne? 


University College of North Wales C. L. Mowar 


HISTORY OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 1846-1914. By Chrisiabel S. Orwin 
and Edith H. Whetham. ([Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1964. Pp. xx, 
411. $12.00.) 


Ir was first planned to publish a two-volume work on this subject: one by the 
late Dr. C. S. Orwin dealing with agricultural policy and social change, the other 
by Sir James Scott Watson dealing with technical and scientific developments in 
agriculture, The death of one author and the retirement of the other compelled a 
change of plan. Two volumes have been reduced to one, and the distinguished 
team of authors replaced by another who, if less notable, is remarkably expert: 
Mrs. Orwin was her husband's collaborator, and Miss Whetham is both an 
agricultural economist and a historian of repute. Their joint work provides a 
highly useful addition to the literature of British agricultural history in the nine- 
teenth century. Unlike Lord Ernle's English Farming, it does not ignore the agri 
culture of Wales and Scotland, and compared with the relevant chapters of Sir 
John Clapham's Economic History, it goes beyond them in the fullness of its 
detail and the range of its sources. Perhaps one should add that as a study in 
economic history it achieves that unusual feat of conveying a sense of having to do 
with human beings. The authors know their Trollope, Eliot, Hardy, and even 
their Surtees, and their copious quotations from the novels are both pleasant and 
illuminating. 

They treat their subject chronologically: British agriculture in 1850, 1850- 
1875, 1875-1914. Within each of these periods they turn their attention to the 
rural social structure of landowners, farmers, and laborers, to farming techniques 
and prices, and to the role of the state in the promotion of agricultural enterprise. 
They are most felicitous perhaps in their skillful unraveling of the intricacies of 
mixed farming, especially during the critical time after 1875. Where they dissap- 
point, the fault lies chiefly in the nature of their source materials. They have con- 
fined themselves exclusively to published sources, and their work accordingly 
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suffers the limitation of these sources. Their account of mid-century agriculture, 
for example, depends largely on Caird's English Agriculture in 1850-1. Useful as 
this work is, it neglects a vital matter to which research in estate accounts has 
pointed: the poor return on landowner's capital, even in the so-called golden years 
of British agriculture. Awareness of this fact might have made the authors more 
charitably disposed to landowners whom they quaintly describe as "the landed 
interest." Perhaps what seems to be a poor economic return on the landowner's 
investment may have had as much to do with the backwardness of landowners as 
the egotism of strict family settlement (on which point the authors follow Caird). 
Until this and other questions are adequately answered by detailed research, the 
authors have supplied the general student with an indispensable textbook. 


Johns Hopkins University Davin SPRING 


EDWARDIAN ENGLAND, 1901-1914. Edited by Simon Nowell-Smith. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xxv, 619. $15.00.) 


Tuts book contains fifteen essays on the Edwardian Age. Their subjects are "The 
King," “The Political Scene," “The Economy," “Domestic Life," “Science,” 
“Thought,” "Reading," “Art” "Architecture," “Theatre,” “Music,” “Sport,” 
“The Royal Navy," “The Army," and “A Country Childhood." As must always be 
the case in a compendium of this sort, the essays are of uneven quality, though 
the major subjects are well covered. Asa Briggs, for instance, turns in an expectedly 
solid and reliable performance on Edwardian politics, which includes this memor- 
able quotation on the subject of the Chinese labor issue (1906) from the Chester 
Chronicle: 


No savvy Trade Union, no wantee that vote. 
You wantee cheap labor? You sendee big boat! 
Suppose no more fightee—you sojer go home; 
When dollars can catchee, let Chinaman come. 

Some essays, such as that on “Reading” by Derek Hudson, tend to have too 
much of the laundry list or catalogue about them; others, like John Betjeman's on 
“Architecture,” possess both elegance of style and wit as well as information; and 
yet others, such as Marghanita Laski’s on “Domestic Life,” are nothing less than 
minor masterpieces of compression and evocativeness. One misses a chapter on 
education and one on literature. And one misses even more the sort of brilliant 
summing up of an entire age that G. M. Young supplied in his classic “Portrait of 
an Age” at the end of the two volumes on Early Victorian England 1830-1865 
(1934). But that is asking for the moon. 

Among the major themes running through this book, three might be men- 
tioned here. All of them are familiar, but they bear repetition, since they make 
their appearance in several of the chapters. One is the difficulty of speaking of an 
“Edwardian Age” or an "Edwardian Culture,” in the face of the fact that life at 
the top of the society differed so markedly from life at the bottom. Any student 
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of the period must begin with the contrast between the fortunate few and the 
low-income majority, a contrast that pervades so much of the political, economic, 
and socia] history of the period. 

The second theme is perhaps more in the nature of a warning, a warning not 
to regard these Edwardian years as a mere epilogue to the Victorian period, a 
kind of postlude before the outbreak of the First World War. It was a period 
full of ferment and creativity, which ought to be considered and judged in its 
own right. 

Finally, this volume confirms once again that aesthetic luxuriance was one of 
the hallmarks of the period—whether found in what John Russell calls in his 
chapter on "Art" the "Elgarian fatness and fullness" of Steer's paintings, or in the 
settings for the Drury Lane Theatre's The Prince of Peace. These ranged from 
the accident ward of St. Thomas' Hospital, via the House of Commons in ses- 
sion, and the terrace of Westminster "with real tugs and barges going up and 
down the river and real traffic passing over the bridge,” to a maritime collision, 
“in which the wicked M.P. went down with his Chinese servant at his throat 
while the heroine climbed the rigging." All, as W. Bridges-Adams, the author of 
the chapter on "Theatre" reminds us, for a shilling. 


Harvard University Joun CLIVE 


THE SINGLE DUTY PROJECT: A STUDY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
FRENCH CUSTOMS UNION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
J. F. Bosher [University of London Historical Studies, Number 16.] (London: 
University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1964. Pp. x, 215. $6.65.) 


J. F. Bosmzr claims that the abolition of internal customs barriers and the estab- 
lishment of a single national tariff by the French Constituent Assembly in 1790 
and 1791 was "the work of the ancien régime, not of the Revolution." Bosher 
believes that a customs reform movement had existed in France since the early 
eighteenth century and that it was "inspired, planned, and led" by members of 
the royal administration. He supports this thesis with pamphlets, memoirs, and 
official correspondence selected from the prodigious collections of administrative 
papers of the Archives Nationales and the principal libraries of Paris. He outlines 
six projects for customs reform proposed by various types of officials ranging from 
robe nobles such as Michel Amelot in 1720 and Henri Bertin in 1760 to a farmer- 
general such as Lallemant de Betz in 1737. Although Bosher admits that the 
"force" of the Revolution was necessary to execute the single duty project, he 
insists that it was the work of the "official world" and "illustrates admirably the 
reforming efforts of the ancien régime." 

I interpret this last conclusion somewhat differently. Actually, Bosher's history 
of the single duty project illustrates the formidable obstacles to economic and 
fiscal reform in eighteenth-century France; it is a history of reform efforts that 
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failed. First, the projects of a half-dozen officials scattered over a century hardly 
constitute a movement, Bosher's sources do not permit him to tell us much about 
the “wide publicity" he believes these projects received after 1760. Moreover, 
Bosher has overstressed the naive and doctrinaire aspects of physiocracy in order 
to contrast it with the practical realism of the officials. I suspect that neither 
physiocrats nor reforming officials had much to do with a popular demand for 
customs reform, closely related as it was to a growing exasperation with the 
entire tax structure. Yet if reforming officials neither "inspired" nor "led" a 
"movement" for customs reform, they did help "plan" the legislation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. One of Calonne's officials, Mahy de Cormeré, furthered the 
work of the revolutionary committees on customs reform by his dedication and 
technical knowledge. Such evidence, however, does not prove that the legislation 
of 1790 was simply the last act in an officially inspired movement since Colbert. 

The chief value of Bosher's work is not in his discovery of some competent 
and farsighted officials who proposed a new customs system for eighteenth- 
century France. Rather, Bosher has exposed the countless and complex obstacles 
to such reform. Customs reform involved the overhaul of the entire tax adminis- 
tration and hence could not be isolated from reform of other indirect taxes such 
as the gabelle. Revenues, not economic control, remained the principal purpose of 
the customs system in a nation frequently at war, and the powerful farmers- 
general had an interest in maintaining this order of preference. Finally, local 
and private privilege, incomprehension, and shortsightedness frustrated the spas- 
modic efforts of the royal administration to reform the customs system from 
above. 


Dartmouth College ROBERT FORSTER 


THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Alfred Cobban. [The Wiles Lectures Given at the Queen’s University, Belfast, 
1962.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 178. $3.95.) 


IN the traditional view, the French Revolution was a bourgeois revolution that 
- destroyed the last vestiges of feudal society and consolidated the power of a 
capitalist class. “This, says Cobban, is incorrect, the result of a mechanical applica- 
tion of nineteenth<entury social theory to an eighteenth-century situation. There 
is a certain amount of justice in his remarks, as, for instance, when he criticizes 
others for failing to define their social terminology rigorously enough or when he 
argues against ignoring internal divisions within the bourgeoisie. He seems to 
agree with Elinor Barber in proposing a role theory to replace the conception of 
class. He is right when he says that classes do not correspond to estates, but that 
is like kicking in an open door. Is it not possible to argue for an integration of 
the concepts of role and class? Might not the assumption of new roles made 
available by economic advance or the search by the state for men to staff an 
expanding bureaucracy have served as the vehicle of mobility from one class to 
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another? After all, the eighteenth century was a period of rapid change in society, 
and it is therefore not strange to find men in fluid situations where the usual 
indexes of social position—birth, wealth, status, and so forth—do not necessarily 
correspond to one another. 

It has long been recognized that the French Revolution was not exclusively 
bourgeois. No one now disputes the autonomous nature of the rural and urban 
popular movements, that each of them forced the bourgeois to take measures that 
were not always to their taste or in their interest. And so when Cobban tells us 
that the bourgeois, far from wishing to abolish seigneurial dues, were increasingly 
exploiting them, we are not surprised. But when he argues that the peasant revolt 
was not the result of a feudal reaction, but was rather directed against increasing 
commercialization, that is, the activity of the urban bourgeois in the country, he 
misses the point. Commercialization of what? Of seigneurial dues. You may call 
this feudal or decline to do so; you may point out that its agents were nobles 
and bourgeois—it matters little. 'The point is that such payments marked a return 
to the past, and a good portion of the peasantry resented it. 

The more one goes on in this book, the more one is conscious of a certain 
disparity between evidence produced and conclusions reached. It will not do to 
quote Mercier to the effect that there was more social equality in the Paris of the 
1780’s than anywhere else. What did he mean by social equality? Nor does it 
prove anything to say that certain nobles were in commerce and that they wished 
to sit in the Third Estate during the elections for the Estates-General. Perhaps 
they wished to control its deliberations. | 

The crux of this book is the question of the bourgeoisie. No one doubts that 
it was a diverse group, made up of rentiers, commercial men, a few industrialists, 
and many members of the liberal professions. It was this last group that was the 
most revolutionary, says Cobban. Certainly they were the most vociferous. But did 
they represent only their own interests? And what were those interests? Did the 
officiers constitute a class at all, much less a declining one, as Cobban argues? 
Can decline be measured by a fall in the price of offices? And were the gens de loi 
as bad off as all that? Were they anticapitalist? Can their attitudes on this 
question be measured by their opinions on a given navigation law, as in the case 
of Brissot? Is the failure of the successive assemblies to change the system of 
colonial trade a sign of their traditionalism? Since Professor Cobban fails to 
answer these questions, it seems a non sequitur for him to say that "the 
Revolution, in its economic consequences, seems indeed to have been the kind of 
Revolution we should expect if... it was led not by industrialists and merchants, 
but by officiers and professional men." 

Cobban suggests that the Revolution was anticapitalist. No doubt this is true 
of the popular movement, both rural and urban. But did this movement constitute 
the entire Revolution? Again, the Revolution hindered industrial development 
and foreign trade. Was this the policy of the revolutionaries or the result of the 
wars? Did not the revolutionary government itself try to put foreign trade back 
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into private hands as quickly as possible in the Year II? The Revolution is re- 
proached for having produced a class of nouveaux riches but not industrial capi- 
talists; for not having stimulated the flow of investment capital. But could the Rev- 
olution control these matters? Does this reflect anticapitalist intent? Or perhaps 
an unfinished revolution? The widespread hostility to economic change that Cob- 
ban cites and with which the Revolution had to deal may explain the slowness of 
that change better than any specific policy can. 

It is true that the social developments of the Revolution "consolidated the 
claims of property against the propertyless and of the richer, on all levels, against 
the poorer." Furthermore, the social hierarchy was strengthened but "modified 
and based more openly on wealth, particularly on landed wealth, and political 
influence, and less on birth and aristocratic connections. . . ." What could be more 
bourgeois? Cobban argues that the ruling class that emerged from the Revolution 
was made up of landowners. True enough, but cannot a landowner be a capitalist, 
‚a bourgeois? To say simply that these property owners were conservative is 
meaningless. What did they wish to conserve? What they had got from the 
Revolution: more land from the biens nationaux, an equitable system of taxation, 
equality before the law, some power in government, a large internal market, and 
the freedom to exploit it. These are not negligible gains. 

What Cobban has succeeded in showing is that the Revolution was not made 
by, and did not bring to power, an industrial bourgeoisie. The question is: who 
ever said that it did? 


Paris, France JerrrY KaPLow 


THE VENDEE. By Charles Tilly. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Kann Press. 
1964. Pp. xi, 373. $8.50.) 


In our own day, largely under the influence directly of Georges Lefebvre's study 
of the peasantry and indirectly of his disciples who re-examined other mass move- 
ments, scholars have been taking a new look at developments in the west of 
France and more particularly at the Vendée. The clues to an understanding of 
what happened, they contend, are to be found in the pressures put on the existing 
social structures. 

To the list of eminent French scholars, such as Paul Bois, Marcel Reinhard, 
and Marcel Faucheux, we now add the name of an American, Charles Tilly, 
whose important work, reviewed here, crowns years of intensive archival research 
and publication. A sociologist, he states clearly that he is not writing the narrative 
of the Vendée. The subtitle of his work is “A Sociological Analysis of the Counter- 
revolution of 1793." Writing as a sociologist, he uses the Vendée as a case study 
to test the validity of the formulations and findings of contemporary sociological 
studies, The area that he investigates is the Bas Anjou south of the Loire, that is, 
the Vendée of the bocage country and of the yel and plains of the Saumurois 
and the Val de Loire. 
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His argument, greatly simplified, runs as follows: the west of France, in- 
cluding the Vendée, underwent before 1789, like the rest of France, significant 
changes, rapid but uneven in their incidence. Those changes, he subsumes under 
the broad headings of “urbanization” and “centralization,” with all that they 
connote concerning economic transformation and governmental control. Inter- 
acting with one another at different rates and with different intensities, they were 
transforming all aspects of life and creating local and regional tensions between 
cities and country as well as putting pressures upon social groups. Where such 
antagonisms already existed, as in the bocage, where urbanization was rapid if 
relatively slight in the predominant areas of subsistence farming, the accelerated 
process of urbanization during the Revolution heightened them well before 1793. 
Where tensions and pressures did not exist or existed in mild form, as in the 
region around Saumur where urbanization was an old story, the Revolution 
proceeded relatively smoothly, and its supporters generally prevailed. 

He elaborates this broad theme in copious detail, with charts and all that are 
the hallmarks of sociological research, first for the prerevolutionary period, next 
for the early years of the Revolution, and, in a final chapter, for the great uprising 
of 1793. From the analysis that he makes on several related levels he concludes, 
too, that many interdependent sources of contention existed before the Revolution. 
By a more or a less similar analysis of the impact of the early Revolution, he ends 
with the supplementary but pivotal conclusion that well before 1793 the currents 
of conflict were flowing into a struggle for power between the two parties, the 
"Patriots" and the “Aristocrats.” Though, in 1793, the point of choice for both was 
the question of supporting the juring or nonjuring clergy, and though the im- 
mediate catalyst was the conscription, the great uprising itself was neither spon- 
taneous nor plotted, as has long been held. It was the climax and the fulfillment 
of what went before. In general, the solid bourgeois nucleus, but not all of the 
bourgeois, stayed with the Revolution; the counterrevolutionaries, under the 
leadership of clergy and nobility, rallied peasants and many rural artisans, who 
had been badly hit by the depression in the textile industry, against the pro- 
revolutionaries who controlled the town and city administration. 

His conclusion is in the main a tenable one. That his approach may be super- 
seded in its turn, as it supersedes earlier sociological concepts, is of course possible, 
and some historians may be found to plead that it is either superfluous or too 
insistent. But certainly no historian will dare from now on to treat the Vendée 
vieux style. For that we are in Tilly's debt. Secondly, he makes clear, if it was not 
before, that the historian must cross the bridge to the sociologist (and vice versa). 
To this one should add, and then, laden with rich bounty, return. Yet one big 
question remains, and it is not of his making. How, with that bounty in hand, will 
the historian fare as he secks to broaden and deepen "the narrative line [vide 
H. Stuart Hughes]?" For broaden and deepen it we must. 


New York University Leo GErsHoY 
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THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY IN THE 1930s. By Peter ]. Larmour. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. 327. $8.50.) 


Tus theme of Mr. Larmour's book is the failure of political leadership in France 
during the 1930's. He approaches his topic through an examination of the French 
Radical-Socialist party on two levels. First, he discusses the local and national 
characteristics of a phenomenon described as a "collection of [businessmen] 
politicians masquerading as a party." Weaknesses in electoral and parliamentary 
organization and discipline, the enormous range of opinion within the party, the 
role of dominant personalities, and fuzzy doctrine are examined in turn for their 
importance to the question. It becomes quite clear why the lawyers and professors 
who claimed to, but did not really represent the independent peasantry and lower 
bourgeoisie were unprepared to deal with the grim socioeconomic and security 
problems of the thirties. 

Their failure is thoroughly documented in the account of the party's historical 
record during the decade, which Larmour takes as his second level of analysis. 
The Radicals had no workable policies of their own during the two most crucial 
periods of their political leadership or pre-eminence. They were so completely 
paralyzed by their hopeless internal contradictions that the entire political machine 
“jammed” and could only be set in motion again by a national catastrophe. The 
first shock "event" was on February 6, 1934; the second was Hitler's occupation 
of Áustria. The former destroyed the moral reputation of the party. The latter 
destroyed the historic party itself by giving the conservative wing an excuse to 
break with the popular front and to adopt anti-Communism as a unifying 
mot d'ordre. One of the Radicals’ contradictions—that between its sentimental 
attachment to the Left on the one hand and its Centrist electorate and conservative 
economic ideas on the other—was thereby solved. But the party emerged from this 
last “super-crisis” shrunken and “moribund.” By Munich, it was completely 
silenced and "humbled" by its uncertain hero, Daladier, who is seen as a bridge 
between the dying parliamentary republic and the oncoming authoritarian regime 
of Vichy. 

Larmour's study is based principally upon press sources, but also includes 
interviews and some interesting unpublished papers in addition to a wide range 
of published material. He uses all of this literature with such skill and sophistica- 
tion that it 1s all the more regrettable that the wily Daladier escaped his interview 
net and that Chautemps's memoirs are omitted. Larmour writes with no little 
pungency and wit, presents his material well and interprets it accurately, and 
almost always is scrupulously fair to the personalities involved. But his focus is 
sometimes narrower than it should be. National defense and some diplomatic 
affairs are not given the emphasis they deserve; historical perspective is often not 
used where it would be helpful. One of the results is a certain ambiguity that 
creeps into the final discussion of the relative importance of personal responsibility 
and the general contradictions of the entire French political system as factors in 
the failure of leadership. 
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This book is therefore much more a history of the Radical party during the 
thirties than of France itself through the party, as the author suggests in his 
introduction. Ás such, it is a carefully done and valuable addition to the still 
curiously meager literature on the "party that was the Republic.” Many of its 
general themes are not new: Larmour builds on the interpretations advanced by 
Alain, Siegfried, Maurice, Thibaudet, Goguel, Weber, and Hoffmann. But he 
applies them so skillfully and thoroughly to his subject that Radicalism during 
the thirties has herewith received its definitive treatment. Larmour's book can 
honorably take its place beside De Tarr's account of the party's postwar experience 
under the Fourth Republic. 


Trinity College Pear C. F. Banxwrrz 


REICHSWEHR UND POLITIK, 1918-1933. By Francis L. Carsten. (Cologne: 
Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 1964. Pp. 484.) 


Prorzssor Carsten has written the first book devoted exclusively to a general 
survey of the political position and activities of the Reschswehr through the entire 
period 1919-1933. His work ties together the periods covered by Thilo Vogelsang 
and myself and greatly expands the treatment accorded the Reichswehr in such 
works of larger scope as Wheeler-Bennett's Nemesis of Power. Carsten confines 
himself entirely to the politics and general policies of the Heeresleitung (exclusive 
of those regarding strategy, tactics, and technology). He does not, however, 
seriously attempt the job of separating what in English is called "politics" from 
what is called “policy,” an always difficult but most important task, especially in 
view of the tendency of Germans to ignore the differences between these concepts, 
as is only natural to people whose language provides only one word—Politik—to 
cover both. 

The author presents a picture of the Reichswehr and its activities that is 
generally consistent with the views of the moderate Socialist and liberal Left in 
Germany. He uses a number of materials that have only recently become available 
or that have been neglected by earlier authors. Most of these new materials, how- 
ever, seem to provide only minor modifications of the picture available from other, 
earlier known sources. 

Carsten uses his sources quite selectively and ignores much relevant factual 
material. At times he does not use what most historians would consider the best 
source available, that is, the one closest in time and person to the events under 
consideration. In discussing General von Seeckt's attitude toward Noske after the 
Kapp Putsch, for example, Carsten uses Rabenau's biography of Seeckt, which is 
valuable but which should always be used with some care in view of the period 
during which it was written, rather than the minutes of the relevant meeting of 
the Reichskabinett, where the notes regarding Seeckt's statements clearly contra- 
dict Rabenau. Also, in a number of instances, the author makes broad assertions 
without providing documentation sufficient to support them. Thus, he states flatly 
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that the personnel of the navy was drawn more largely from the Freikorps than 
was that of the army, but his footnotes offer no figures or compelling analysis to 
support the statement. Similarly, he states that the majority of the officers of the 
Reichswehr were not loyal to the republic in the Kapp Putsch, although his foot- 
notes do not indicate that he even examined much of the material relevant to the 
question. In other instances, Carsten presents statements of fact that are contra- 
dicted by primary source materials available to and used in part by him. An 
example is the clear implication that General von Schóler only came over to the 
side of the Ebert government on March 16, 1920, whereas a telegram of General 
von Schóler in the Schleicher Papers, which Carsten used extensively, makes a 
specific declaration of loyalty to the Ebert government on March 14. 

In one instance worthy of special notice, the author not only palms off on the 
Reichswehr, to which he never belonged, the Rightist firebrand General Graf 
von der Goltz, but makes the surprising statement that Goltz and General 
Reinhardt, the first Chef der Heeresleitung, shared the same aims, which is true 
only in the same manner and approximately to the same degree as Friedrich 
Ebert and Josef Stalin shared the same aims. 

There are other factual errors or places where contrary evidence should have 
been weighed for the reader against that which Carsten accepts. On the other 
hand, in some places he corrects factual errors made by his predecessors. 

Carsten's handling of motivations, always a very ticklish and difficult problem, 
seems sometimes to be dangerous. He settles such questions apparently with very 
little discussion and on the basis of very thin evidence or even of no apparent evi- 
dence. He never seems to consider whether a decision is the result of the institu- 
tional orientation of the Heeresleitung or whether it is a political decision. He 
never seems to place himself in the position of the professional soldier or to seek 
to understand his basic attitudes, yet without doing so the outsider can hardly 
hope to understand the men he studies. 

The most serious weakness of this book, however, is its failure to consider the 
policies and politics of the Fleeresleitung in the round. One is left confused about 
what the government, the political parties, and foreign nations were doing, even 
when the army was clearly reacting to outside stimuli. No policy, particularly no 
political policy, is conceived and executed in a vacuum. This weakness in the text 
is mirrored in the bibliography and footnotes where one misses serious use of such 
sources as the Reichstag debates, party histories, memoirs and biographies of key 
political leaders, or even such specifically apposite works as Gustav Adolf Caspar’s 
study of SPD-army relations. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, Carsten's work has very definite virtues. 
He gives more attention to the navy's role in the development of Reichswehr 
policy than do other scholarly works and has at least begun the task of opening 
up the sources needed for a full-dress study of the navy in this period. Carsten 
also presents the best and clearest picture available of Reichswehr-Red Army 
relations in the early years of their cooperation. Finally, he provides, without the 
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exaggerations and obvious partisanship of such earlier writers as Caro and Ochme, 
a view of army policy and activities, which, while not persuasive to me, deserves 
careful consideration by scholars and serious laymen alike. This book then, despite 
its weaknesses, deserves a place among the significant studies of the army in the 
Weimar Republic. 


University of Massachusetts Hanorp J. GonpoN, Jr. 


HISTOIRE DE L'ARMÉE ALLEMANDE. Volume I, L'EFFONDREMENT 
(1918-1919); Volume II, LA DISCORDE (1919-1925); Volume III, L'ESSOR 
(1925-1937); Volume IV, L'EXPANSION (1937-1938). By Benoist-Méchin. 
(Reprints; Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1964. Pp. 379; 405; 333; 627. 21 fr.; 
21 fr.; 18 fr.; 27 fr.) 


In a notice printed on the jackets of the first three of these volumes (but not 
within the covers of any one of them), M. Benoist-Méchin describes his work 
as a new and substantially expanded edition of the two-volume history of the post- 
1918 German Army published in 1936-1938. It was necessary to adapt the 
earlier work, he says, “à un cadre plus vaste. C'est pourquoi j'ai dû revoir 
entiérement bien des passages, remodeler certains chapitres, et en ajouter d'autres 
—entiérement inédits—pour tenir compte à la fois de mes propres expériences et 
des innombrables publications parues dans l'intervalle." 

The most charitable thing to say of this is that it promises much more than it 
delivers. A careful checking of these volumes reveals that Volume I, except for a 
very few insignificant changes of wording, is identical in plan and text with the 
1936 volume, and that Volumes II and III merely reproduce most of the text of 
the author's 1938 volume. Until page 240 of Volume III, the only works cited 
that did not appear in the footnotes of the original volume are (as far as I can 
determine) those of August Kubizek, John Wheeler-Bennett, Charles Tansill, and 
William Shirer, and even these are referred to only once or twice. There is no 
evidence that the author has used, or is even aware of, the Reinhardt papers, 
edited by Fritz Ernst, the published memoirs of Groener and Gessler, the 
British diplomatic documents bearing on the Baltic adventure, Harold Gordon's 
history of the Seeckt period, Hans Gatzke's revelations from the Stresemann 
papers, the pioneer work on the last years of the Weimar Republic by Karl 
Bracher, Wolfgang Sauer, and Thilo Vogelsang, or the many important articles 
and documents that have appeared in the pages of the Vierteljahrshefte für 
Zeitgeschichte. 

The last five chapters of Volume III and all of Volume IV are new, but it 
would be difficult to describe them as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of the German Army, in which the author appears, indeed, to lose interest. 
The first 272 pages of Volume IV are devoted to a description of the world in 
1937, in the course of which there is much more about American-Japancse 
relations than there is about German soldiers, and the rest of the volume is a 
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laborious account of the background and execution of the Anschluss, in which 
Benoist-Méchin has felt called upon to write four chapters on the history of 
Austria from the ninth century to the dictatorship of Dollfuss. Sandwiched in the 
middle of all this is a very brief section on the crisis of the German Army in 1938, 
in which the author shows no command of the sources. 

Since the last page of Volume IV alludes to the Sudeten crisis of 1938, one 
must expect at least one more volume to be added to a work that has unfortunately 
lost the interest that the original edition possessed for students of the field. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


THE SECRET DIPLOMACY OF THE HABSBURGS, 1598-1625. By Charles 
Howard Carter. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 321. 
$7.50.) 

FoLLowING in the footsteps of Garrett Mattingly, Professor Carter explores further 

the detailed workings of international relations in early modern Europe. His theme 

is the process whereby secret information was discovered, and how this informa- 
ton affected the policies of home governments. He concentrates on two episodes 
that show the Habsburg agents at James Ps court in action. Spain's ambassador, 

Gondomar, operating at the highest level, sounded out the King himself. The 

envoy from Brussels, Von Male, was the "spymaster" who gathered intelligence 

through bribery and informers. And William Sterrell, a well-placed man-about- 
court, gossiped avidly with an old friend who was now a prominent minister in 

Brussels. In the first episode we see how these three, primarily Von Male, rapidly 

discovered that the French had failed to win English support for aggressive 

moves on the Continent early in 1621. This information enabled Spain to formu- 
late policy secure in the knowledge that France was unlikely to embark on an 
offensive singlehandedly. But this conspicuous success was followed, in the 
second episode, by dismal failure. None of the three informants suspected that the 

Dutch mission to London in February 1621 was seeking military assistance, or 

that the United Provinces intended to resume fighting when the Truce of Antwerp 

expired two months later. This failure meant that Archduke Albert learned only 
at the last minute that the truce would not be extended, and consequently 

Spinola had to be rushed back to the Netherlands in the midst of his Palatinate 

campaign. The breakdown in the spy system undoubtedly contributed to this 

miscalculation, but surely the circumstances of Oldenbarneveldt's fall, and Mau- 
rice's traditional policy, should have tempered Albert's optimism. Better spying in 

London might have exposed earlier the fallacy of his peace hopes, but his original 

mistake was in relying on such hopes at all. And even if he had known the 

truth sooner, would the outcome have been materially different? Spinola could 
not have conquered the Palatinate any faster, and as it happened he still returned 
in time to launch an imminently successful campaign against the Dutch. But this 
overemphasis of the effects of the spies’ activities is not too serious. An important 
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element in seventeenth-century policy making is admirably documented, and the 
intrigues are put firmly in place by the convincing conclusion that "the principal 
characteristic of diplomacy was that there was too much of it.” 

The more general first half of the book provides background to these events 
by analyzing international relations during the period. This is a straightforward 
and sensible survey that explodes some old clichés, such as the Spanish "crusade 
for Catholicism." The usual harsh treatment of James I and Gondomar is also 
revised, but this rehabilitation is not entirely convincing. The opinions of earlier 
historians (rather brusquely dismissed) may have been excessively unfair, and 
the problems inherited from Elizabeth were certainly appalling, but James's 
ineptness in such matters as handling Parliament cannot be denied. Carter will 
present his case more fully in a forthcoming biography of Gondomar, and in the 
present work he does establish that the ambassador's ascendancy over the King 
was by no means complete. But the implication that James was outfoxing the 
Spaniard is far from proven. At one point in the narrative, for instance, James 
wanted Digby sent immediately to Madrid, but Gondomar sought to divert the 
mission. In the end it was James who “became flustered,” and Digby traveled 
to Brussels. 


Harvard University THeEoporE K. RABB 


PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. Volume I, DER 
FELDHERR; Volume III, ZUM GIPFEL DES RUHMES. By Max Brau- 
bach. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1964. Pp. 496; 463. DM 35; DM 33.) 


Tue years from 1703 to 1718 saw Prince Eugene reach the pinnacle of his glory 
as the eighteenth century's most renowned maker of war and peace. Ín these two 
volumes of Braubach's monumental biography, the author follows the Prince to 
the scene of the great victories and occasional setbacks that he experienced on the 
battlefields of southern Germany (Höchstädt or Blenheim), of Italy (Turin and 
Milan), of southern France (Toulon), of the Low Countries and northern France 
(Oudenaarde, Malplaquet, and Lille), and of Hungary and Serbia (Peterwardein 
and Belgrade). Eugene's role as a diplomat is likewise sketched out fully as the 
Prince negotiates with Heinsius and Marlborough at The Hague, with Victor 
Amadeus (his cousin) at Milan, with the princes of the Empire, with Bolingbroke 
in London, with Villars at Rastatt, and with the Turks at Passarowitz. 
Throughout fifteen years of almost continuous warfare, Eugene managed, as 
Braubach shows, to advance his personal political power at Vienna even while 
regularly absent from the capital on distant missions. Through his alter ego, Count 
Johann Wenzel Wratislaw von Mitrowitz, Eugene was able to keep his finger on 
the political pulse at home, retain the unqualified confidence of two emperors, 
and keep in check and final overwhelm completely his opponents at court. 
Wratislaw and Eugene emerge as staunch proponents of raison d'état in inter- 
national affairs and as advocates of the policy of placing Habsburg interests above 
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those of the Empire, the House of Savoy, and of any centrifugal forces whatso- 
ever. Eugene’s own loyalty to the Habsburg cause was so great that he rejected 
out of hand the suggestion that he should accept the kingship of Poland. 

Braubach forthrightly deals with many of the charges against Eugene ad- 
vanced by commentators in the Prince's own day and since. He shows how the 
Spanish party blamed Eugene for Joseph I's failure to provide adequate financial 
and military support for Charles and the ill-fated Austrian enterprise in Spain. The 
Prince was also accused in Austria and elsewhere of being averse to the conclusion 
of peace and interested in continuing the War of the Spanish Succession to win 
greater glory and power for himself. Even after he became Reichsfeldmarschall, 
he sometimes was censured by the German princes for sacrificing imperial inter- 
ests to the distant enterprises of the Habsburgs. On the battlefield Eugene was 
intermittently accused of being either too brash or too timid. In diplomacy he was 
charged with being cold-blooded, ruthless, and vindictive. Braubach, in responding 
to these charges, is able to show clearly that Eugene, while he made errors of 
judgment and calculation, was usually proceeding rationally and coolly to advance 
as best as he knew how the objectives of his royal master. 

Eugene became increasingly a maker of policy, particularly in international 
affairs, He negotiated with broad powers and directly with the political leaders of 
Austria's allies; almost singlehandedly he concluded the Treaties of Rastatt and 
Passarowitz. Whenever he returned to Vienna during the reign of Charles VI, he 
presided over the Geheimrat and advised the Emperor personally on matters 
domestic and foreign. He conducted secret diplomacy in connection with his 
military intelligence activities and corresponded directly with Villars after 1714 
about a Habsburg-Bourbon alliance. Certainly no uncrowned political figure of 
his day enjoyed comparable freedom of maneuver or greater international prestige. 

Students of continental affairs of the carly eighteenth century cannot afford to 
be ignorant of these volumes. While attention is properly centered on Eugene, the 
author includes long sections that deal with international problems in the Baltic, 
Italy, and Eastern Europe that were only indirectly related to the Prince's activi- 
ties. These sketches are executed with caution and fidelity, and they depict sharply 
the new place that Austria assumed under Eugene's leadership in the calculations 
of the cabinets of Europe, including therein Russia, England, and Turkey. 

The basic weakness of these fine volumes is in their organization and presenta- 
tion. Unfortunately, the author placed his general bibliography at the end of the 
first volume, thus making succeeding volumes difficult to use. The footnotes 
appear at the end of each volume, often in abbreviated form; the key to the 
abbreviations is located in the first volume. In the original plan this was supposed 
to be a four-volume work (see my review of Volume I, AHR, LXX [Oct. 1964], 
144). Áccording to a notice at the beginning of Volume III, Braubach's manu- 
script, originally intended as Volumes II and III, turned out to be so lengthy that 
it is now being issued as Volumes II, III, and IV. While sympathetic to the prob. 
lems faced both by the author and publisher of multivolumed works, it does seem 
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that better planning was called for in preparing such an ambitious and otherwise 
admirable work. The final two volumes will deal with Eugene as statesman and 
Mensch. 


University of Chicago Donar» F. Lacu 


EIGHT PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Paul 
Oskar Kristeller. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 
194. $5.00.) 


PRESENTED in the form of eight lectures and an appendix that is a sensitive after- 
thought on medieval antecedents to Renaissance humanism, this compact volume 
is a lucid treatment of the writings of eight Italian philosophers from the four- 
teenth through the sixteenth century. First, the humanists, Petrarch and Valla 
are considered, and then the Neoplatonist, Ficino, and the syncretist, Pico, are 
dealt with; this is followed by a consideration of the bold Aristotelian, Pomponazzi. 
The last three chapters discuss the most compelling naturalists of the sixteenth 
century: Telesio, the neglected Patrizi, and the tragic Bruno. This fair-minded 
work, then, is a useful description of the leading noncivic aspects of Italian phi- 
losophy. Certainly the author's moderate views stand as a corrective to those who 
would argue that Renaissance thought is less than complex, made up as it is of so 
many contrasting, even contradictory, themes. Even more various are they than 
the author indicates in this work, had attention been given to contemporary 
writings on magic, alchemy, and astrology. Professor Kristeller contends vigorously 
that Renaissance philosophy cannot possibly be subsumed under the heading of 
anti-Scholasticism or anti-Aristotelianism, and certainly not under the caption of 
pagan, that is, anti-Christian. (It should be noted, however, that defenses of 
Christian positions by such philosophers as Valla and Pomponazzi are frequently 
psychological rather than theological, while Renaissance Neoplatonism surely does 
little to corroborate the uniqueness of the Christian experience. It may be that 
many Southern European arguments, while different in style and form, culminate 
in a fideism or a Christian skepticism close to that espoused by certain later 
medieval Northern European thinkers.) Much more interested in unraveling the 
intricacies and niceties of the philosophers in question, the author has never been 
tempted from his noncontroversial survey, by the sparkling insights of Garin, to 
search for a possible nexus between Renaissance politics and thought. Nor has he 
been beguiled by the glistening correlations between art and philosophy articulated 
by Panofsky—a consequence of the severing of the medieval "bond between the 
pulchrum and bonum." With modesty he has contended that the significance of 
Renaissance philosophy is that it provides analogies and sources for the under- 
standing of Italian literature, art, religion, and science. He would leave others to 
draw the bolder inferences. He maintains, morcover, that an understanding of 
Renaissance philosophy will help us to appreciate the difference in outlook between 
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an Ockham and a Descartes. This of course has the comfortable, familiar look of 
an old, friendly truism. 

This, then, is a rather decorous world in which Renaissance thinkers behave 
quite like serious, cautious professors. Gone are the passion, the desire for elegance, 
the despair that led both to a love of rhetoric and a renunciation of medieval 
depth psychology. Seldom in this lucid account is sufficient stress placed upon 
Renaissance magic or cabalism, and yet this is a field to which Kristeller contri- 
buted so much. Nor does the author use the brilliant bibliographical technique of 
Lucien Febvre with its devastating critique of the application of post-Rousseau- 
esque notions of religious sincerity to premodern thinkers. What, then, is presented 
is a valuable, scholarly consideration of philosophers of high seriousness whose 
intellectual choices are frequently made on objective grounds rather than out of 
political needs, aesthetic imperatives, psychological demands, or the consuming 
desire for a fresh beginning to all things through renovatio. As Frances Yates and 
Eugenio Garin have shown, the appeal of the irrational with its fascination for 
the occult in the Renaissance was not unrelated to the development of seventeenth- 
century science. This admirable narrative can therefore be read with profit to the 
accompaniment of the bizarre, even erotic, strains of a feverish, sometimes magico- 
philosophical, quest for what Ernst Cassirer described as the ragioni embodied 
in things and events. 


University of Rochester Marvin B. BECKER 


DALLA GUERRA MONDIALE ALLA DITTATURA (1916-1925). By 
Gaetano Salvemini. Edited by Carlo Pischedda. [Opere di Gaetano Salvemini. 
Series 3, Scritti di politica estera, Volume II.] (Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 
1964. Pp. xxxii, 774. L. 6,000.) 


This latest volume in the opera omnia of Gaetano Salvemini collects many of his 
writings of the decade between 1916 and 1925 that were concerned with foreign 
affairs. It covers the period after his return from military service to his departure 
from Italy for exile, one jump ahead of the Fascist police. During this decade 
Salvemini was functioning as a practicing journalist, political polemicist, and 
active politician. Some of his parliamentary speeches, delivered during a brief term 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, are reproduced in this collection. He 
had renewed the publication of his political weekly, L'Uniià, after his return from 
the front, and most of the material in this volume is drawn from this journal, 
although there are selections from other magazines and papers. The editor makes 
it clear that the volume contains a representative selection from his writings, not 
his total output. Much of his journalistic production was inevitably repetitious, and 
the editor wisely excluded any attempt at completeness. 

During this period Salvemini wrote little history. His one major historical 
publication of the decade, La politica estera italiana dal 1871 al 1914, was the 
outgrowth of a course he taught in 1923 as visiting lecturer at King's College, 
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University of London. This work is not included in the present volume, but will 
be a separate volume in the series. Nevertheless, Salvemini the historian was always 
present in Salvemini the journalist and politician, in his ability to mobilize data, 
analyze sources, and place his current positions in historical perspective. 

The dominant problem faced by Salvemini was Italian policy toward Austria 
and the southern Slavs. Over and over again he argued the necessity of dismember- 
ing the Habsburg Empire; over and over again he warned of the importance of 
coming to friendly terms and reasonable compromises with the future Yugoslavia. 
He wanted no non-Italian territory; he opposed Italian claims to the South Tirol, 
to Dalmatia, to many Adriatic islands, to colonial territory in Turkey. This 
naturally earned him the enmity of Italian nationalists and imperialists, led by his 
favorite target, Foreign Minister Sydney Sonnino. They fastened the label rinun- 
ciatore (renouncer) upon him. 

Not all of the volume is devoted to the Adriatic question. There are pieces on 
Woodrow Wilson's League of Nations and French and British foreign policies. 
Salvemini was a supporter of the League. He opposed French punitive nationalism 
vis-à-vis Germany, on the question of reparations and the invasion of the Ruhr. 
Át the same time he criticized the British (and also Mussolini) for not giving the 
French the guarantees they needed to justify a generous policy toward Germany. 

This book demonstrates once again his clarity of style and straightforwardness 
of argument. Contrary to the vagueness and involved and complicated locutions 
of most Italian academic and journalistic writers, Salvemini always let his 
readers know exactly where he stood and what his reasons were for his stand. 
When he shifted position, he clearly indicated his shift and explained why. His 
absolute honesty and his moral courage shine through magnificently. 


University of Connecticut Norman Kocan 


STANOWISKO RZECZYPOSPOLITEJ SZLACHECKIEJ WOBEC SPRAWY 
UKRAINY NA PRZEŁOMIE XVII-XVIII W. [The Attitude of the Polish 
Republic toward the Problem of the Ukraine at the Turn of the Late ryth 
and Early 18th Centuries]. By Jan Perdenia. [Polska Akademia Nauk, Oddział 
w Krakowie, Prace Komisji Historycznej, Number 8.] Cracow: Zakład 
Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 
1963. Pp. 283. Z1. 48.) 

ZIEMIE POLSKIE POD ZABOREM PRUSKIM: PRUSY NOWOWSCHOD: 
NIE (NEUOSTPREUSSEN), 1795-1806 [Polish Territories under Prussian 
Administration: New East Prussia (Neuostpreussen), 1795-1806]. By Jan 
Wasicki. [Poznańskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciół Nauk, Wydział Historii 1 
Nauk Społecznych, Prace Komisji Historycznej, Volume XX, Part 1.] (Poz- 
naf: Praca Wydana z Zasitku Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1963. Pp. 283. Zt. 62.) 

MONOPOLE KSIAZECE W SKARBOWOSCI WCZESNOFEUDALNEJ 
POMORZA ZACHODNIEGO [Ducal Prerogatives in the Early Feudal Fi- 
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nancial System of Pomerania]. By Jerzy Walachowtez. [Poznańskie Towar- 
zystwo Przyjaciót Nauk, Wydział Historii 1 Nauk Społecznych, Prace Komisji 
Historycznej, Volume XX, Part 2.] (Poznañ: Praca Wydana z Zasitku Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk. 1963. Pp. 300. Zt. 66.) 


Tue first of these monographs is a broadly conceived study in political history; 
the other two are much narrower in scope, dealing, as they do, with certain 
problems of regional constitutional history. Each of the monographs is based on 
the primary sources and provided with full documentation and an extensive 
bibliography. 

Perdenia's study deals with the period between the Treaty of Andrusovo 
(1667) when the Ukraine was divided between Russia and Poland and the years 
1711-1714 when this division was once more reafirmed by the treaties with 
Turkey and the final withdrawal of the Russian armies from the Polish territory. 
The focus of the author's interest is the complex interplay of the Polish attempts 
to use the Cossacks of the right bank of the Dnieper against both Turkey and 
Russia, the resistance of these Cossacks against the Polish economic and religious 
domination, and the subtle political maneuvers of Russia and the Ukrainian 
hetmanate, each pursuing its own ends. The culmination of the story is the last 
major Cossack uprising against the Poles (1702-1704) and the last Pyrrhic victory 
of the old royal republic, which permitted it to retain for a time some of its 
Ukrainian territories, but made Ukraine a permanent, if unwilling, satellite of 
Russia. Although the author made some attempt to present this last chapter in 
the Polish-Cossack struggle against its economic as well as its political background, 
his treatment gives the impression of being exceedingly “micro-historical.” The 
study is cluttered with detail and filled with a plethora of names seldom, if ever, 
identified. 

The title of the monograph speaks of the attitude of the Polish state toward 
the problem of the Ukraine, but the book contains no systematic discussion of 
the views of Polish leaders or factions, not even of such policy makers as King 
John Sobieski. “The book suffers also from the author's failure to relate the events 
discussed to the over-all predicament of the Polish state facing, at the same time, 
a series of foreign invasions and a profound internal crisis. T'hus, while definitely 
a valuable contribution, the monograph could hardly be considered a definitive 
work on the subject. 

In contrast to Perdenia's book, the scope of Wasicki’s study is limited both 
territorially and chronologically. It deals with eleven years of Prussian rule ovet a 
small portion of Poland, which was seized by the Hohenzollerns in the second 
and third partitions of the country and was organized as a separate province: 
"Neuostpreussen" (1795-1807). The author discusses systematically not only all 
the aspects of the new administration, but provides as well a clear picture of the 
social structure and culture of the province at the time of occupation. The book 
is a continuation of the author's extensive survey of Prussian rule in Polish 
territories, of which the first volume was published in 1957. 
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The last of the monographs deals with certain aspects of the fiscal policy of 
the medieval dukes of western Pomerania, ending with 1295 when the principality 
was split into two distinct parts. The author discusses ducal monopolies in such 
matters as coinage, tariffs, markets, innkeeping, milling, mining, hunting, fishing, 
beekeeping, and the right to shipwrecks (sus naufragis) and shows how these 
were gradually eroded by the grants to the Church and to various individuals. 

Both this study and that by Wasicki are provided with résumés in German. 
Wasicki’s volume has also a useful map of the “Neuostpreussen.” Only Perdenia’s 
book has an index. 


MacMurray College KoNsrANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


FIRST BLOOD: THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1905. By Sidney Har- 
cave. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. 316. $5.75.) 


Prorzessor Harcave's excellent study exploits primary sources published during 
recent years by the Soviet government. It begins with concise summaries of the 
main currents of development toward revolution through 1904, then proceeds to 
a detailed examination of what the author classifies as the four phases of the 
Revolution. The concluding analysis of the settlement in 1906 carefully weighs 
the political structure and promise of the new "constitutional monarchy run by an 
autocrat," discusses the early effects of Stolypin's agrarian reforms, and character- 
izes the changed quality of opposition in the postrevolutionary milieu. For his 
exceedingly valuable appendix the author has translated official documents, politi- 
cal programs of the opposition parties, and the plaintive and pitiful workers’ 
petition Father Gapon planned to present to Tsar Nicholas on January 9. 

The chapter dealing with the Gaponovshchina is perhaps the most interesting. 
Against a background of bumbling officialdom, Harcave provides virtually an 
hour-by-hour narrative of the feverish scheming and planning carried out by 
Gapon and his followers during the first eight days of 1905. The account of how 
Gapon's projected "peaceful demonstration" fell athwart officials almost incapable 
of rational social analysis or responsible political action reads like a scholarly 
synopsis of some Greck tragedy nourished on heroic faults and Zeus contrived 
accident. Áfter describing the events of Bloody Sunday, Harcave traces the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction and hardening of attitudes, which spread until university 
students, professional groups, zemstvo representatives, political parties, indeed 
most of educated "society," had taken up positions condemning the autocracy 
and demanding reform or revolution. Striking workers and rebellious peasants 
from Tiflis to Congress Poland, feckless tsarist conciliatory efforts, and Japanese 
victory in the T'sushima Straits encouraged civil violence, burgeoning strikes, and 
mutiny. The October General Strike is developed so quietly that the reader, like 
Nicholas and his officials, is almost unaware of the immense potential danger. 
Suddenly so many different groups were striking that the impression gained is of 
a nationwide, centrally organized movement, fully capable of destroying the autoc- 
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racy. Harcave lists on strike: "about one million factory workers, over seven 
hundred thousand railroadmen, fifty thousand government employees, and tens of 
thousands of clerks in offices and retail stores, professionals, and students." It is 
understandable that the stubborn Nicholas capitulated. 

In sum, this is a brief and well-balanced work that considers all significant 
developments of a complex historical process but that, for lack of space, does not 
delve very deeply into a multitude of lesser issues. It is the best short study of 
the 1905 Revolution in English, and it should be read by every student of revolu- 
tion in modern Russia. 


Michigan State University AnTHUR E. Apams 


VOSPOMINANIIA O FEVRAL'SKOI REVOLIUTSII [Reminiscences of the 
February Revolution]. In two volumes. By I. G. Tsereteli. [École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, VI? Section. Sciences économiques et sociales. Études sur l'his- 
toire, l'économie et la sociologie des pays slaves, Volume VH.] (Paris: Mouton 


& Co. 1963. Pp. xxxi, 492; 429.) 


Wuy were the democratic forces in the Russian Revolution of 1917 defeated? 
To a large extent these lengthy memoirs by a Menshevik leader of the Petrograd 
Soviet, who also served in the first coalition cabinet of the provisional government, 
are an attempt to answer this intriguing question. Although often repetitious 
and too detailed, Tsereteli’s account is a significant contribution to the literature 
on the Revolution. He clarifies certain events of the spring and summer of 1917, 
and, most importantly, he vividly and clearly depicts the spirit and outlook that 
guided the policies of the majority leadership of the Soviet in the first months of 
the Revolution. 

Beginning with a revealing chapter on his experiences in Siberian exile, during 
which he first developed close ties with A. R. Gots and other Social Revolutionary 
leaders, the author carries his story through the formation of the second coalition 
cabinet in mid-July 1917. Unfortunately failing health prior to his death in 1959 
prevented Tsereteli from fulfilling his plan to continue the narrative through the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in January 1918. 

As with most memoirs the book is largely an apologia. Tsereteli engages in 
mild polemics with other memoirists and historians of the Revolution, notably 
Sukhanov, Miliukov, and Trotsky. He admits only two mistakes in the policy of 
the leaders of the pre-Bolshevik Soviet: their failure to devote sufficient time and 
energy to accelerating the holding of elections to the Constituent Assembly and 
their lack of attention to the demands of the national minorities in Russia for 
autonomy. He insists time and again that throughout the first five months of the 
Revolution the great majority of workers and soldiers frmly supported the moder- 
ate leadership of the Soviet and that the Bolsheviks had relatively little influence 
among the masses. Tsereteli vigorously and often persuasively defends the policies 
of the Menshevik-SR Center on war and peace and on land reform. In the 
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process he provides valuable information on the differences of the Soviet with the 
first cabinet of the provisional government over war aims and on the Soviet 
leaders negotiations with European socialist parties on the same question. 

He accuses the Bolsheviks of encouraging the July uprisings and Miliukov and 
the Cadet Right of sabotaging the first coalition cabinet. His general conclusion is, 
nevertheless, that Soviet democracy failed because it was unduly preoccupied with 
the potentia] threat of counterrevolution and because it lacked the will to govern 
and to act. Particularly, Tsereteli argues, it refused to exercise authority and to 
take responsibility when, after the July Days, it became clear that broad repressive 
measures should be taken against the Bolsheviks. Thus, the Soviet acquiesced in 
the formation of a weak and isolated government that was doomed. But the 
author fails to explain how the Soviet could have overcome strong opposition from 
the liberals to the establishment of a powerful socialist cabinet. 

The chief disappointments of the memoirs are that they contain little on the 
relations among the leaders of the Soviet and on the nature of its day-to-day activ- 
ity and that Tsereteli fails to characterize effectively any of the people he knew so 
well. 


Indiana University Jonn M. Thompson 


THE SECOND SOVIET REPUBLIC: THE URRAINE AFTER WORLD 
WAR II. By Yaroslav Bilinsky. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 539. $12.50.) 


INVESTIGATION of events of the past two decades in the Ukrainian SSR is a formid- 
able undertaking which the author has fulfilled with distinction. The major part 
of this study consists of ten chapters in which Ukrainian national development is 
examined in terms of key criteria and issues. A general introductory chapter deals 
with the principal characteristics of the period and is followed by an extensive 
treatment of the industrial, demographic, and socioeconomic bases of Ukrainian 
nationalism. The western Ukraine is treated thoroughly and succinctly in the 
chapters devoted to the integration of that region into the Ukrainian SSR (in 
terms of administrative, agricultural, and religious policies) and the resistance 
offered by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the underground. 

À. separate chapter on Soviet linguistic policy examines various measures em- 
ployed by the regime to permit and discourage use of the Ukrainian language and 
includes considerable statistical evidence regarding its use. The author's treatment 
of the regime's distortion of national symbols and cultural and historiographic 
themes for purposes of political contro] should be of particular interest to histo- 
rians. Here the author has examined the use which the Soviet regime has attempted 
to make of the works of the greatest Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko. In the 
historiographic chapter the author deals largely with Soviet interpretations of the 
Pereyaslav Treaty and gives special attention to its tercentenary in 1954. He con- 
cludes that falsification can be detected in the Soviet Union by “the average intelli- 
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gent person" since "Sovict historians are always faced with the problem of how 
many qualifying facts to introduce so as to make their argument convincing and 
yet stay within the bounds of the Party formula." He also notes that "to reinter- 
pret six to ten centuries of a nation's history is not so simple." Other chapters deal 
with the development of Ukrainian Communist party cadres (which have in- 
creased significantly in recent years along with Ukrainian administrative and pro- 
fessional cadres, although all are disproportionately low in relation to the size of 
the Ukrainian population) and with the role of the Ukrainian SSR in international 
affairs as a result of its membership in the United Nations and in the specialized 
agencies. 

No review can convey the wealth of detailed evidence presented by the author. 
The ten chapters have 79 pages of notes and a bibliography of 60 pages. Fifty-five 
pages of appendixes contain important documents and longer explanatory notes. 
The study includes 35 tables based on statistical data culled from a wide variety of 
official sources; these tables speak volumes. Professor Bilinsky also conducted 110 
personal interviews with refugees (32 of whom were postwar, including 11 former 
prisoners in Soviet forced labor camps) and with observant travelers and scholars 
who visited the Ukraine in recent years. This superbly documented work is ob- 
viously the result of years of conscientious and painstaking research; at times it 
approaches the encyclopedic. It is written with care, subtlety, and understanding. 
Its judiciously formulated conclusions do not go beyond the evidence. 

The author has identified the principal forces affecting Ukrainian national co- 
hesiveness and has raised questions and presented data that challenge many stereo- 
types regarding the Soviet Union in general and Ukrainians in particular. He has 
documented not only the Communist party's attacks on Ukrainian nationalism 
and its criticism of writers and historians but also the more recent outspoken criti- 
cism of Moscow's cultural and educational policies expressed by Ukrainian cadres 
along with demands for greater autonomy. Bilinsky's sophisticated study con- 
tributes immeasurably not only to our knowledge of Ukrainian developments but 
to our understanding of Soviet nationality policy and of relations between nation- 
alities in the USSR. 


University of Washington Joun S. RESHETAR, Jr. 
Africa 
HISTOIRE DU CAMEROUN. By Engelbert Mveng. (Paris: Éditions Présence 
Africaine. 1963. Pp. 533. 28 fr.) 
KENYA: A POLITICAL HISTORY. THE COLONIAL PERIOD. By George 


Bennett. [Students’ Library Series, Volume I.] (London: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. 190. 6s.) 


Tue Federal Republic of Cameroon lies at the crossroads of West and Central 
Africa in the ethnic shatter zone between the Niger and the Congo River Basins. 
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Islam, Catholicism, and Protestantism have won almost equal numbers of ad- 
herents among its diverse peoples. At various times in the past cight decades three 
major colonial powers—Germany, France, and Britain—have administered all or 
parts of its territories, the latter two powers under League of Nations and later 
United Nations supervision. These factors, among others, have made Cameroon's 
historical evolution extremely complex. 

In attempting to write a lucid five-hundred-page history centered upon the 
peoples within the future Cameroon and in particular upon the major develop- 
ments that brought the nation into being, the Reverend Engelbert Mveng faced a 
formidable task, It is one that he has acquitted well. A Cameroonian educated at 
Louvain, Mveng today teaches at the Collége Libermann in Douala. He may well 
be the first professionally trained African scholar to write a full-length history of 
his own country. Though he is writing a national history, he consistently places it 
within the larger framework of African history. He devotes the first half of the 
book to the precolonial period, dealing in rich detail with both the forest peoples 
and the savanna empires. His descriptions of the early nineteenth-century Fulani 
conquest of the north and their subsequent enslavement and oppression of the 
pagan majority are frank but accurate. They do not merit the accusation of bias 
leveled by two Cameroonian reviewers of northern ancestry. Mveng is equally 
vigorous in condemning the nominally Christian European slave traders on the 
coast. A real defect of the book is the almost complete absence (two pages only) of 
material on the sections of Cameroon that the British administered between 1916 
and 1961. Also, the chapter on the political evolution of the larger French admin- 
istered section between 1945 and 1960 is sketchy at best. (Fortunately, it is this 
period that the works of Franz Ansprenger, Victor Le Vine, J.-M. Zang-Atangana, 
and I have covered most intensively.) 

Other than an excellent section on the rise of labor unions based on unpub- 
lished documents and personal interviews, the study is largely based on the exist- 
ing published materials in French, English, and German. Mveng lists these sources 
in great detail in a twenty-five-page bibliography with the intention that other 
scholars will use his work as the basis for further research. He does not sce his 
study as either a definitive work or a synthesis, and in this he is correct. But in 
presenting the outlines of Cameroonian history in lucid fashion, Mveng has pro- 
vided both an excellent foundation for later researchers and a useful account for 
the general reader for many years to come. The volume has many illustrations and 
two dozen maps. 

It is hoped that the modest format in which George Bennett has presented his 
political history of the colonial period in Kenya will not lead scholars to neglect 
this excellent study. Designed as the first volume in the Oxford "Students! Li- 
brary" for use by secondary-school pupils in África, Bennett's paperback has two 
fine maps, appendixes of officeholders, and a good index. It is based on Foreign 
Office and Colonial Office records as well as published sources. The first two-thirds 
of the study deals with the actions of the British government, the Kenya govern- 
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ment, and the settlers; the last third concerns the African reactions that led even- 
tually to independence. Occasionally a bit too factual and sometimes insufficiently 
interpretive, the book nevertheless is an amazing feat of compression. As the only 
comprehensive work on this topic, it is a very real contribution to our understand- 
ing of Kenyan history. 


Bowling Green State University Davın E. GARDINIER 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. By 
A.]. Wills. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 386. $4.00.) 


WrrrincG a regional history is never an easy task, especially when the regional unit 
is as arbitrarily defined as the European created colonial units of Africa. Not only 
has the colonial era left its legacy of inherited borders, but it has also left its im- 
print on the geographical definition of areas of study of the precolonial era. That 
a historical unity can be given to an area like that of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is a 
tribute to the organizational abilities of any author. The area dealt with here is 
ethnically and geographically diverse, and the divergent streams of tribal history 
came together only as they yielded to the single unifying factor of British imperial 
expansion. 

This book is meant as an introduction for both the general reader and African 
teachers and students to the history of Zambia, Rhodesia, and Malawi, until re- 
cently known as Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. Al- 
though the work is not the first of its kind, it succeeds where others have failed 
in its presentation of precolonial Áfrican history on the basis of recent anthropo- 
logical, archaeological, and linguistic, as well as historical research. While the first 
third of the book is an excellent synthesis of African background elements, in- 
cluding a sensible treatment of Zimbabwe, the second third of the book deals 
equally well with the confrontation between the various African tribal societies 
and the invading Europeans as striking figures like Lobengula and Lewanika en- 
countered dynamic and quasi-legendary Europeans like Livingstone, the Moffats, 
Rhodes, and Harry Johnston in preparation for the final submission of Africans to 
British rule. 

In contrast with his balanced treatment of earlier African history and of the 
prelude to the colonial period, Wills's presentation of Central African history in 
the twentieth century is essentially an essay in colonial history and contributes lit- 
tle on the great social and religious changes caused by the economic development 
of Rhodesian minerals and white settler farms and by the South African demand 
for migrant labor. His chapters on the economic history of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland are excellent, but they do not help the reader to understand the shift 
from European control to Áfrican independence after a half century of European- 
oriented economic development and political domination. Although the Chil. 
embwe uprising in 1915, like that of Alice Lenshina in 1964, was indicative of the 
strains of an apparently submerged African society denied political expression, 
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Wills too easily accepts "the silence of the years that followed" as evidence of Afri- 
can culture shock and submission, just as he earlier attributed lack of Bantu re- 
sistance to the Arab slave trade to "a fatalism characteristic of the race." One can- 
not escape the conclusion that, his protestations to the contrary, Wills pictures his 
audience as Europeans or highly Europeanized Africans who gauge the size of 
Barotseland by comparing it to that of Ireland. It is to be hoped that in a second 
edition more will be said about the African awakening and that the last chapters 
of the book will be as comprehensive and balanced as the excellent earlier chapters. 


Northwestern Üniverstty Rosert L. Hess 


HISTOIRE DE L'ALGÉRIE CONTEMPORAINE. Volume I, LE CONQUETE 
ET LES DEBUTS DE LA COLONISATION (1827-1871). By Charles- 
Andre Julien. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1964. Pp. 632.) 


IN this volume the Professeur honoraire à la Sorbonne, Doyen honoraise de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Rabat, devotes nine solid chapters to an analysis of Algeria 
during the first half century of French occupation and colonization. Having al- 
ready produced by far the best books on nationalism in the Maghrib, Charles- 
André Julien keeps faith with his audience in this most recent essay. 

Intended for the general reader and published in the same beautiful, flawless 
format created by the Presses Universitaires de France for the valuable six-volume 
Histoire Générale des Civilisations, this book far exceeds its modest target. The 
author's control of the data is sure, his ability to synthesize and judge so mature, 
so fair-minded, that his work is truly an important contribution. The book over- 
shadows such an older respected work as that of Augustin Bernard's L'Algérie, 
done in 1930 to celebrate the centennial of the occupation. This new effort surely in- 
forms the "curious intellects who seek accurate information on a history usually 
badly known," and even less often understood, but, more important to readers of 
the American Historical Review, it points the way to a much deeper understand- 
ing of the colonization and decolonization process. And for those teachers of 
European history who take a deep breath each time an unimaginative graduate 
student asks, “Professor, can you suggest a subject for my dissertation?" this book 
contains implicitly many sound suggestions. 

On the theory that there are also some tired, uncreative professors, here are 
some ideas that popped into my head while reading Julien's analysis. We have no 
study of the influence of Algeria and North Africa upon the French painters and 
writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Yet most children who grow up 
in a big city know about Delacroix and Camus, and there are many others includ- 
ing Daudet. Nor do we have a sharp critical study of French theories of coloniza- 
tion in the Maghrib, or, for that matter, of colonial practices and policy evolution. 
And if there is a study of French policy toward the tribes of Northwest Africa, a 
study in the round, it is not known to this “specialist.” And what about land pol- 
icy? This subject, which plays such an important role in American history in some 
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quarters as almost to have been beaten to death, is scarcely, it seems, investigated 
in the French Northwest African preserve—at least not in broad enough sweep to 
lead to serious general conclusions. Finally, by relating major developments in 
France, such as the 1848 Revolutions, the coup d'état of December 2, 1851, the 
Franco-Prussian War, to attitudes and performance in the colonies, Julien suggests 
a host of appealing action-counteraction topics. 

This is the best study of Algeria from "D day" to Sedan. It will be followed 
with a volume on the Maghrib, 1870-1962. 


Northwestern University Rıcnarp M. Brace 


Asıa and the East 


LI HUNG-CHANG AND THE HUAI ARMY: A STUDY IN NINE- 
TEENTH-CENTURY CHINESE REGIONALISM. By Stanley Spector. 
Introduction by Franz Michael. [University of Washington Publications on 
Asia.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. Pp. xliii, 359. $9.50.) 


ACCORDING to one interpretation, the regional armies organized by members of 
the gentry to defeat the Taiping rebels were the forerunners of the twentieth- 
century warlord armies. Regional leaders like Li Hung-chang built armies per- 
sonally loyal to them; they developed their own bureaucratic machines supported 
by local taxes. Ás a result, the balance of power between central government and 
bureaucratic factions was upset, with the central administration never recapturing 
the initiative. Neither the regional leaders nor the dynasty could thenceforth guide 
China in a coherent, national program of modernization. This thesis, formulated 
by such well-known scholars as Teng Ssu-yü, Lo Erh-kang, and Franz Michael, is 
briefly summarized in Michaels introduction to Spector's book. The thesis 
also furnishes the framework for Spector's detailed study of Li as a regional leader. 
Though Spector's sources include both Chinese- and English-language materials, 
he has depended most heavily on the collected works of Li Hung-chang and Tseng 
Kuo-fan, and, to a considerable extent, we see the picture through the eyes of these 
two great Chinese. 

Á thesis can be a valuable guide in sifting and interpreting materials, but it can 
also narrow the author's vision. One gains the impression that Spector has col- 
lected data covering a broad spectrum but that the thesis has been master in the 
presentation. Though there is merit in the theme that Li was primarily interested 
in his regional power and that the limitations of his regional approach undercut 
the effectiveness of his reforms, it is repeated with such frequency that the reader 
finds himself pleading for a more complex harmony. Emphasis on this one note 
deters Spector from presenting the symphony in its fullness. Surely other reasons 
for the limited success of Li's reform projects should receive greater attention. 
Surely Li's every policy decision was not determined by regional interests. As to 
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the larger thesis concerning the connection between regional autonomy and the 
disintegration of Ch'ing China, Spector's work does not clearly demonstrate the 
causal relation. It is true that Li's powers were far more extensive than those of 
most bureaucratic leaders; the major contribution of this work, nevertheless, 
would not seem to lie in its emphasis on the uniqueness of Li's position and its 
contribution to the destruction of the dynasty and the Chinese heritage. Rather, 
the book is valuable because it offers insights concerning a common phenomenon 
in China and one deserving further research: bureaucratic factionalism, its organi- 
zation and operation. 

Spector presents much useful data on the techniques whereby Li built up his 
bureaucratic faction. T'o watch Li as he places his own men in key positions, as he 
gains control of many of the tax resources of the Yangtze Valley, as he uses the 
refugee gentry in Shanghai to offset the power of the regular bureaucracy, and as 
he juggles authority derived from a multiplicity of offices—all this is fascinating, 
indeed. To observe Li’s order of priority as he consolidates his influence is instruc- 
tive. 

Spector also provides considerable detail on Li's financial resources and on Li's 
use of his fiscal power to enhance his political and military influence. The revela- 
tion of the growing importance of trade as a source of revenue and the fiscal im- 
portance of Shanghai as early as the 1860's is noteworthy. The serious, even des- 
perate financial straits of the military leaders is a constant theme. Spector says, for 
example, that financial difficulties lay behind the fact that Li's army did not 
participate in the capture of Nanking from the Taipings. The reason was not that 
Li did not wish to detract from the glory of 'Tseng Kuo-fan; it was, rather, that 
Tseng saw no way to make up the back pay of his troops except to reserve for 
them the sacking of Nanking. Spector does not provide as much information on 
the dispersal of funds by the regional leaders as he does on their sources of reve- 
nue; one could wish for greater detail on the former. 


Douglass College Jesse G. Lorz 


MUSLIM CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. By S. M. Ikram. Edited by Ainslie T. 
Embree. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 325. $6.00.) 


IsLam’s advent in India was an event of far-reaching significance both for Indian 
civilization and Islam. Islam came to India not merely as a body of theological, 
metaphysical, and ethical concepts; in a significant measure it symbolized for the 
Hindus alien armies and methods of warfare, economic organization and admin- 
istrative institutions, at least at the higher levels. “The mission of Islam everywhere 
was to convert the Dar-ul-Harb into Dar-ul-Islam, and in most areas it was largely 
accomplished. In India, however, Islamic rule had to come to terms with the per- 
sistent fact that a majority of the population under its control refused to accept 
the new religious persuasion in its institutionalized form. And if Hindu civili- 
zation could not remain the same after the advent of Islam, Islam also had to 
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evolve its own specific Indian form as a result of interaction with Hinduism and 
its new Indian environment. 

The result was the evolution of an Indo-Muslim civilization strikingly differ- 
ent from Islamic civilization in other parts of the world. The story of this Indo- 
Islamic civilization is told in a fascinating manner in this work. As pointed out in 
the preface, the book is an abridgment of a much larger volume published two 
years ago. The present edition seems to have been prepared to help the nonspecial- 
ist understand the dominant political and cultural elements that combined in the 
making of Muslim civilization in India. The framework is essentially historical- 
chronological and is in two parts. In the first part the progress of Islam from the 
Arab invasion (A.D. 712) to the fall of the Lodis (1526) is traced in broad relief. 
The second part carries the narrative forward from Babur (1526-1530) to the 
formal exit of the Timurids (1857). The historical sections are followed by per- 
ceptive chapters on political institutions, society, and culture and the interaction be- 
tween Islam and Hinduism. 

A general survey, especially in an abridged form, inevitably suffers from cer- 
tain limitations. Depth is sometimes sacrificed for comprehensiveness in treating 
the subject, and broad and occasionally sweeping generalizations become unavoid- 
able. The work suffers from both these defects. There is also a general reliance on 
secondary sources. À few points such as the role of the ulama in Muslim polity, 
failure of Akbar's religious policy ascribed to Hindu revivalism, and the extent of 
Islamic influence on the religious movements in Maharashtra and Bengal can be 
seriously argued and an entirely different case outlined. Muslim rule was a his- 
torical procéss dedicated to the accomplishment of certain well-defined objectives, 
and it was inevitable that it created conditions of degradation, from time to time, 
for the non-Muslim subjects. No special pleading can alter this fact, and there is 
scarcely need for such pleading. Muslim civilization was highly creative in many 
fields of endeavor in India, and every civilization imposes its own penalties on 
those who do not accept its fundamental premises. 


Wake Forest College B. G. GOKHALE 


Americas 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Richard Hofstadter. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1963. Pp. ix, 434, xiii. $6.95.) 


Ir is obviously possible to write a history of antislavery or of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Is it possible, in the same fashion, to write a history of anti-intellectual- 
ism? The author of the present work begins by conceding that it is not. “Anti- 
intellectualism," he remarks, "cannot be made the subject of a formal history in 
quite the same way as . . . the development of an institution or a social movement." 
He offers, he says, “a personal book,” developing his theme “in a manner that is by 
choice rather impulsive.” 
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Were this modest disclaimer to be taken at face value, the book would still be 
an important one, for Professor Hofstadter is a sensitive analyst of the tensions 
that exist between society and the intellectual. This review would have appeared 
more promptly could I have rested content with discussing the book simply as a 
collection of Hofstadter's observations, opinions, and insights. The work, however, 
demands a less impressionistic treatment than this, for it does present itself, de- 
spite the disavowal, as formal history. 

The difficulty (which, for me, persisted through several rereadings) is to de- 
fine exactly what it is a history of. The entire sweep of American history is tra- 
versed several times, permitting the author to examine anti-intellectualism in four 
different contexts: religious, political, economic, and educational. The four sepa- 
rate narratives, however, fail to coalesce into a single well-integrated history. The 
author points out so few occasions on which anti-intellectualism in one realm re- 
inforced it in another, that one comes away wondering whether anti-intellectual- 
ism can properly be described as “a force in American life,” or whether, instead, a 
handy label is not being loosely applied to vaguely similar, but in reality quite dis- 
parate, tendencies. 

In Hofstadter’s account, the nature of the conflict and the parties to it scem to 
vary almost without limit. Sometimes intellectuals as a class are pictured as under 
attack by other classes in society, such as businessmen. At other times, anti- 
intellectualism is presented as emerging out of conflicts of emphasis or interest 
within a single professional group, such as the clergy. At still other times, anti- 
intellectualism is viewed as a clash of ideas rather than a clash of interested social 
groups. Finally, on many occasions, the ideas themselves grow tenuous, leaving 
anti-intellectualism as little more than one demagogue's device for belittling an 
opponent. 

What, then, is the essential subject matter of this study? Is it a history of the 
changing status and repute of the intellectual class in America? Or the history of a 
body of ideas? Or the history of a psychological state, compounded of suspicion 
and hostility? In the present book Hofstadter nowhere faces these questions 
squarely. In a subsequently published article, however, he seems finally to have 
done so. Writing in Harper's Magazine for November 1964, he discusses “The 
Paranoid Style in American Politics." The crucial term here is “style.” He is not 
attempting "to classify any figures of the past or present as certifiable lunatics." 
He is studying, as he clearly and frankly states, "the use of paranoid modes of ex- 
pression by more or less normal people." He sums up his purpose in a sentence that 
can retrospectively be applied to his book: "I am interested here in getting at our 
political psychology through our political rhetoric." 

This book is, in reality, a historical examination of the elements that have com- 
bined to create the antiintellectualist "style" that so frequently characterizes 
public discourse in the United States. To view the book in this light is to give it a 
coherence that at first reading it seems to lack. Such a view, furthermore, adds 
point to the warning that the author clearly wishes to convey. Anti-intellectualist 
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rhetoric cannot be trusted to remain mere rhetoric. For a terrifying moment in 
the 1950’s McCarthyism threatened to convert what had been a mere convention 
of “style”—the rather offhand denigration of intellect—into a weapon wielded 
with deadly intent against intellectual values themselves. Hofstadter's book stands 
as a warning to the nation against playing, as it did only a few years ago, with 
dynamite. 


University of Washington ARTHUR Bzsron 


THE MACHINE IN THE GARDEN: TECHNOLOGY AND THE PAS- 
TORAL IDEAL IN AMERICA. By Leo Marx. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1964. Pp. 392. $6.75.) 


Tue thesis of this impressive book is important, and Professor Marx has found a 
wealth of material to support it. 

The thesis resists synopsis, but even a bare outline will suggest some of its 
subtleties, Elizabethan images of the New World already showed a paradox of 
oppositions. Át one end of the spectrum was the wilderness; at the other was na- 
ture's garden. To primitivists the notion of the teeming, untamed wilderness ap- 
pealed down through the years. But as soon as settlement began in earnest this 
sentimental notion gave way to the idea of the American garden that man must 
make. Robert Beverley, in his History and Present State of Virginia (1705), 
shows how this shift was taking place. Although he was a rapturous admirer of 
"the Advantages of this Country, as Nature made it,” he hoped to see this land he 
loved become a "garden" in a quite different sense. Beverley was groping toward 
the concept of "the middle landscape," so much admired by later eighteenth- 
century poets, painters, and philosophers. By the time of Crévecceur Ameri- 
cans could define this landscape, according to Marx, as a “made thing, a fusion of 
work and spontaneous process." As an agricultural people, Americans would be 
saved from the ills of Europe because they lived in Arcadia. 

This blessed notion could not prevail after the noise of the machine began to be 
heard in the garden. Jefferson had seen the new machines when he lived abroad, 
but he did not for some time understand that they would bring with them the 
factory system and industrialized cities. Hamilton, of course, did, and was blunt 
about the fact, in his Report on Manufactures. Tench Coxe, who assisted Hamil- 
ton in preparing the Report, felt the need of making a place for the machine in the 
myth of the garden and had succeeded in doing so, to the satisfaction of many, in 
two remarkable speeches delivered when the Constitutional Convention was meet- 
ing. From this time on the attempts at accommodation were many and ingenious. 

The arguments make these points. Because of the power of the machine, man 
no longer stands trembling amid the forces of nature. The machine has accelerated 
the process of history. To look at a steamboat is to see the sublime progress of the 
racc. Steam power, by relieving man from physical work, will upset the "moral 
economy of the world," for the better, of course. Finally, the machine is to be 
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looked on as the birthright of Americans. It is "one agent which we can call 
peculiarly our own, and in the application of which, the nation is destined to 
excel." 

For most Americans the arrival of the machine in the garden, particularly the 
redemptive locomotive, was an occasion for rejoicing. But many of our writers 
had and would continue to have misgivings. At this point in his exposition Marx 
turns to an examination of what the machine in the garden meant, successively, to 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Mark Twain, Henry Adams, and Henry 
James. It will surprise even the experts, I think, to see how pervasive this theme 
has been in our literature. Nor has it vanished in the present age. Many modern 
writers pay tribute to the image of the green landscape, but their resolutions are 
likely to be ironic and bitter because "the old symbol of reconciliation is obsolete." 
But they have served us well: "by incorporating in their work the root conflict of 
our culture, they have clarified our situation." 


Princeton University WiLLaro THorp 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Edward 
N. Saveth. ([New York:] Free Press of Glencoe. 1964. Pp. viii, 599. $9.95.) 


THERE are nonbooks that transcend the profit-making conventions of the genre. 
American History and the Social Sciences is one. Edward N. Saveth has collected 
thirty-five articles, all previously published in books or journals, grouped 
them under various rubrics, written an introduction on "The Conceptualization 
of American History," and so provided a bulky yet portable package on the mat- 
ter of the relation between the historian and the social sciences. 

The book is divided into five parts: Part I, Saveth's introduction; Part II, 
"History and the Disciplines," seven articles by spokesmen for the disciplines of 
the social sciences (economics, geography, sociology, political science, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, and psychoanalysis); Part III, “The Concepts,” twenty-one 
articles by historians dealing explicitly or implicitly with such concepts as motiva- 
tion, social structure, status politics, intergroup conflict, and national character; 
Part IV, three articles on "Quantification and Machine Processes"; Part V, “Be- 
yond Social Science," four cautionary articles by four historians. 

One suspects that historians will derive the greatest value from Part II, the 
examples of historians whose work involves conceptual schemes that carry their 
writing beyond the limits of sheer narrative and the dubious insistence on the 
uniqueness of historical events. The potential worth of these concrete instances has 
been increased by Saveth's succinct headnotes, providing bibliographies of related 
examples and pointing to theoretical statements by social scientists about the na- 
ture of the concept involved. | 

Part II will be far less satisfying to the historian, simply because much of the 
discussion is not addressed to him. Karl W. Deutsch, for example, speaking for 
“Sociology,” is represented by an essay reviewing Schumpeter's work. The curious 
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should turn to such books as Robert K. Merton ez al., Sociology Today, Problems 
and Prospect (1959), or Gardner Lindzey’s fine Handbook of Social Psychology 
(1954), to determine what insight one can derive from such disciplines. In lesser 
degree, the same remark holds true for the other essays in Part II. The authors are 
generally addressing their peers on the historical dimension of their own subject, 
not the relevance of their subject to the historian. Here, the decision to gather 
articles in print shows its weakness; it would have greatly strengthened the book 
to have commissioned essays by social scientists and given them the task of ad- 
dressing the subject of history and the social sciences directly. 

Yer this book dramatizes an important fact. Some of our best historians are 
moving beyond sheer speculation and theory about the relation of history to other 
disciplines. They are doing work that displays the advantages of such a relation. 
Marc Bloch remarked long ago that human beings are always and finally the sub- 
ject of history. The historian who is open to any way of looking at man that en- 
riches his understanding of the nature of human nature will find an abundance of 
perspectives in Saveth's useful collection. 


Amherst. College Jonn WırLıam Warp 


THE ECONOMICS OF SLAVERY: AND OTHER STUDIES IN ECON- 
OMETRIC HISTORY. By Alfred H. Conrad and John R. Meyer. (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company. 1964. Pp. ix, 241. $5.75.) 


For several decades now economic historians have sought to narrow the gap 
between history and economics by applying concepts and methods drawn from 
both disciplines to bear upon common problems. If the success of such endeavors 
has been less than once anticipated, the efforts, nevertheless, continue. One of the 
most promising approaches in recent years has been the development of econo- 
metric history, notably by Robert Fogel and the present authors. The purpose of 
this study is to demonstrate the values of this orientation in providing new his- 
torical perspectives and imaginative methodology. 

Not a monograph, but a collection of disparate essays that have little in com- 
mon except in their underlying approach, the volume ranges over a wide variety of 
subjects. With minor exceptions, all of the papers have already appeared as articles 
and are readily available. Two brief introductory chapters delimit the method of 
the authors. Then follows the best selection in the group, an essay demonstrating 
the profitability of slavery in the ante bellum South. This Conrad and Meyer 
lengthen by including comments of critics. Other articles deal with income growth 
and structural change in nineteenth-century America, and with input-output 
analysis of British industrial production during the late nineteenth century. A 
brief postscript on economic growth, not previously published, concludes the 
book. 

A new approach such as this one is bound to incur criticism. Despite an ap 
parent intellectual tidiness of abstract models, they contain hidden assumptions. 
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These include not only a deterministic belief in the invariance of human behavior 
patterns. In addition, they reflect a faith that variables with frequent fluctuations will 
be more important than those with infrequent fluctuations since quantification of 
the latter would be statistically insignificant. But should statistical convenience 
determine historical importance? One can detect, moreover, a disinclination of the 
authors to consider factors that are difficult to quantify. Can the deterrent effect of 
slavery upon immigration to the ante bellum South, for example, be ignored com- 
pletely in evaluating slavery's impact upon the region's economic growth? No 
doubt such difficulties are inherent in model building. Less excusable are defi- 
ciencies of style, particularly the confusing organization of some of the essays and 
their wordy prose. 

What do Conrad and Meyer offer to historians? In content, relatively little. The 
section on slavery is an exception since it furnishes new evidence to substantiate a 
well-known view. Econometric history seems best suited to restricted problems 
within a relatively brief span of time. Perhaps the authors’ greatest contribution is 
methodological. They suggest valuable techniques that can be used with a wide 
range of data. Thus, those who desire to learn more about the application of social 
science methodology to historical materials can profit considerably from acquaint- 
ance with this volume. 


University of New Mexico Gerard D. Nasu 


MILTON IN EARLY AMERICA. By George F. Sensabaugh. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 320. $6.75.) 


Mirrow's influence in British America was slow to manifest itself in the colonial 
period, which is a curious and not easily explained fact of literary history. John 
Locke and Joseph Addison had a far greater impact in the years before the Rev- 
olution. Yet, once Milton had become established as a great and "moral" poet, his 
reputation grew, and his influence became enormously important in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. Pro- 
fessor George Sensabaugh has written an effective, readable, and revealing book 
to show the way in which Milton was accepted and used in early America. 

Because of the prominence of the Puritans in the development of New Eng- 
land and their articulate expression in print, one would think that they would have 
taken the greatest Puritan poet of England to their bosoms and made him their 
literary saint. Oddly enough, they were slow to appreciate Milton, and it remained 
for Cotton Mather really to “discover” him and to show an appreciation of his 
poetry. 'That is not to say that Milton was totally unknown and unread before that 
time, but Mather was the first to make much capital out of him. In his life of Sir 
William Phips, Mather described the problems of Indian warfare and recalled that 
only Milton's description of the way the hosts of God defeated the rebellious angels 
in Paradise Lost furnished a parallel to the requirements for annihilating the 
Indians. 
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Social historians will find Sensabaugh’s discussion of the way in which Milton 
finally became a significant influence in America revealing and instructive. For it 
was Milton’s use by textbookmakers that eventually made him widely known and 
quoted in Ámerica. Those who worry about the propaganda carried by textbooks 
may find some thought-provoking passages in Sensabaugh's book. A few years be- 
fore the Revolution, a new kind of textbook for the study of grammar and rhet- 
oric made its appearance. These books were “modern” in that they used examples 
from writers other than the old stand-bys from the classics. Milton was frequently 
cited, and his thoughts as well as his poetry soon became a part of common knowl- 
edge. After the Revolution, textbooks continued to use Milton for literary ex- 
amples. Noah Webster, it is true, found considerable patriotic satisfaction in call- 
ing attention to errors in syntax committed by Milton, but he could not long hold 
out against the power of Milton's words. "Milton had spoken so forcefully, and 
manipulated the English language with such telling effect, that he could not long 
be presented as an exemplar of linguistic ineptitude, even by so earnest a patriot as 
Webster," Sensabaugh comments. The impact of textbooks in popularizing Mil- 
ton and other English authors continued long after the period covered by Sensa- 
baugh. McGuffey's Readers were a potent influence in shaping American literary 
taste and American ideas. One might well wish that current textbooks had such 
high standards of literary performance. 

Some unexpected observations are to be noted in Sensabaugh's discussion of 
Milton's influence in early America. One would have thought that Milton's noble 
defense of freedom of expression in Areopagitica might have been the one work 
of Milton's to make the greatest appeal to freedom-loving Americans. Though 
Areopagitica was known and occasionally used, it was Milton's hymn on wedded 
love in Book IV of Paradise Lost that really stirred early Americans. James Bow- 
doin even paraphrased it to celebrate the marriage of George III to Charlotte 
Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Other Americans continued to glorify wedded 
love with lines from Milton. It struck a responsive chord in the moral nature of 
Americans, at least in those who put pen to paper. 

Sensabaugh's volume is a model for this type of study. Unburdened with the 
panoply of pedantic lumber that treatises of this nature sometimes carry, the work 
presents its facts and makes its points with clarity and conviction. Sensabaugh has 
done his research thoroughly, and he lets the reader see how thorough his investi- 
gation has been, but he does not force the reader to follow him through the con- 
sultation of every newspaper and almanac. One can read this book with pleasure 
and go away instructed and informed. 


Folger Library Louis B. WaicHT 


COURT RECORDS OF PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MARYLAND, 
1696-1699. Edited by Joseph H. Smith and Philip A. Crowl. [American Legal 
Records, Volume IX.] (Washington, D. C.: American Historical Association 
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in collaboration with the Hall of Records Commission of the State of Mary- 
land. 1964. Pp. cxvii, 674. $10.00.) 


Tis ninth volume of "American Legal Records" is the most recent in a series 
planned some thirty years ago by a committee of legal and historical scholars, in- 
cluding the late Justice Felix Frankfurter, John Dickinson, and Evarts Boutell 
Greene, and supported by a grant to the American Historical Association from 
Mrs. Frank T. Griswold. The purpose of the series was to document the admin- 
istration of justice in the American colonies through the editing of unpublished 
court records for various jurisdictions and at various levels. 

The Prince Georges’ project fitted admirably into this program. It was delib- 
erately conceived to illuminate the third and lowest layer of recorded court bus- 
iness for the province of Maryland. The highest court of that province, the Court 
of Appeals, had been covered by the inaugural volume of "American Legal Rec- 
ords,” under the editorship of that state's Chief Judge Carroll T. Bond, a venture in 
which I had the good fortune to serve as a collaborator. Án extensive series of 
Provincial and Chancery Court records has been issued by the Maryland Historical 
Society. To complete the hierarchy of the colonial judicial establishment the choice 
of Prince Georges County was dictated by the rather complete character of these 
records compared to older counties where records are not extant. It was also as- 
sumed that the Maryland Historical Society would ultimately bring its Provincial 
Court Series at least down to the end of the seventeenth century. The Prince 
Georges County court records for the brief span 1696-1699 were transcribed for the 
Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund and brought out in collaboration with 
the Hall of Records Commission of the State of Maryland and with the sustained 
advice and cooperation of Dr. Morris L. Radoff, Archivist of Maryland. 

A formidable, almost an insuperable, problem confronting the Littleton- 
Griswold Committee has been the dearth in America of editorial talent demanded 
by ventures of this sort, persons combining legal with historical scholarship. In the 
present instance two editors, a lawyer and a historian were recruited—Joseph H. 
Smith of the Columbia Law School and Philip A. Crowl of the Department of 
State. Their combined introduction serves as an illuminating guide to the techni- 
cal issues raised in the volume. 

From the viewpoint of the legal historian these records have a double signifi- 
cance. They disclose that the law of late seventeenth-century Maryland, even on 
the lowest judicial level, was anything but informal or crude. On the procedural 
side the level of technical competence compared with many contemporary local 
courts in England. The administration of criminal justice might have come right 
out of Dalton's Countrey Justice, which clearly served as a model. Furthermore, 
instead of innovating substantial departures from the English legal system, this 
county court closely adhered to common law and English local practice, at least in 
part because, prior to 1700, no collected printed laws of the province were at hand. 
For this reason little recourse was had to the various remedial actions provided by 
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the laws of the province that aimed to cut the red tape of English justice. Con- 
trariwise, most of the ranking lawyers of the province appear to have been familiar 
with the principal acts of Parliament. 

To social historians the lack of evidential matter in the formal court minutes 
leaves meager pickings. A tobacco plantation society based on white indentured 
rather than slave labor at this date could be expected to have a substantial amount 
of master-servant litigation, to which this volume attests, along with morals cases. 
The ten women found guilty of bearing bastard children were all, significantly, 
servants. In only two cases was the putative father presented. In addition to the 
usual civil and criminal jurisdiction possessed by inferior courts, Prince Georges 
County court acted in a broad administrative capacity. It appointed constables, 
supervised road work, bound out orphans, administered poor relief, granted li- 
censes for the keeping of ordinaries, and authorized allowances of matchcoats to 
be delivered to Indians as wolf bounties. 

Detailed proper name and subject indexes enhance the utility of the volume for 
both the historian and the lawyer. 


Columbia University Rıcharp B. Morris 


CALLED UNTO LIBERTY: A LIFE OF JONATHAN MAYHEW, 1720- 
1766. By Charles W. Akers. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1964. Pp. xii, 285. $6.50.) 


As an old man living in honor among his relatives, friends, books, and memories, 
John Adams took great delight in lecturing to anyone who would listen about the 
causes, incidents, accidents, and personalities of the American Revolution. One 
of his best lectures was a letter of February 3, 1818, to Hezekiah Niles (always as 
delighted to listen as Adams was to lecture), in which he listed the sons of Mas- 
sachusetts who had been chiefly responsible for the “awakening and revival of 
American principles" in the opening stages of resistance. "The characters the most 
conspicuous, the most ardent and influential in this revival, from 1760 to 1766, 
were, first and foremost, before all and above all, James Otis; next to him was 
Oxenbridge Thacher; next to him, Samuel Adams; next to him, John Hancock; 
then Dr. Mayhew." 

This is an interesting catalogue of heroism for the student of the delicate art 
of biography to contemplate, ranging as it does from a man, Samuel Adams, about 
whom we know most of what we need to know (and all that we can ever hope to 
know) to a man, Oxenbridge Thacher, about whom we know so little that he 
cannot even be found in the Dictionary of American Biography. Was the aging 
Adams confusing Thacher with any one of three or four other possible candidates 
for inclusion in his list? Did he remember things about his friend's labors for lib- 
erty, which most certainly were effective, that all of us have now forgotten? Or 
was he simply trying to revive the reputation of a man who had sunk without a 
trace into the surging stream of American history? 
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These are questions impossible to answer, but that they are not idle questions— 
by which I mean to say that John Adams usually knew what he was talking about 
—is demonstrated by the appearance of a first-class little book about the fifth man 
on the list, the Reverend Jonathan Mayhew (1720-1766), native of Martha's 
Vineyard, son of Harvard, and pastor of the West Church in Boston from 1747 
until his death. I have long felt that Mayhew, a dedicated if occasionally too 
prickly advocate of the political and religious liberties of the Bay Colony, deserved 
a scholarly, understanding, and sympathetic biographer, and it is a pleasure to 
record that now, in the person of Professor Charles W. Akers, he has got what he 
deserved. Meticulous in scholarship, sensible in judgment, and clear in style, 
Called unto Liberty is—and I mean this as a candid compliment to both the author 
and his subject—a model of the definitive biography of the secondary figure in 
American history. Neither padded nor embroidered, this book presents the life of 
a remarkable man against the background of his times, and does it in such a way 
as to give us a fresh understanding of such events as the Great Awakening, the 
Árminian controversy, the struggle of the New England churches against an 
American episcopacy, and the resistance of Boston to the Stamp Act, in which the 
man played so exciting a part. 

Án occasion for seemly rejoicing, Akers' biography of Mayhew is also, as he 
himself would doubtless agree, a reminder of certain enduring discontents. For 
one cannot help but be moved by the publication of a book as competent and un- 
presumptuous as this to think discontentedly of all the other primary and second- 
ary figures of that famous era who have never been paid the honor of a modern 
biography, or, in many cases, of any biography at all. I was moved to think, for 
example, of the Convention of 1787, and by the time I was finished with a list of 
the neglected framers—Gerry, King, Gorham, Sherman, Ellsworth, Livingston, 
the two Morrises, Luther Martin, Randolph, Wythe, all the South Carolinians, and 
Baldwin (just to take the most conspicuous examples)—-I was more aware than 
I had been for years of the immensity of this one of the many unfinished tasks of 
American historiography. For his stimulation of this kind of thought, as for his 
model biography, students of the Revolution can be grateful to Akers. 


Cornell University CLINTON ROSSITER 


PAMPHLETS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1750-1776. Volume I, 
1750-1765, Edited by Bernard Bailyn with the assistance of Jane N. Garrett. 
[The John Harvard Library.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1965. Pp. xvi, 771. $12.95.) 


This is the first installment of a four-volume edition of American revolutionary 
pamphlets published in the years 1750-1776. From a formidable bibliography of 
over four hundred titles, Bernard Bailyn has selected seventy-two pamphlets as 
worthy of inclusion in what will undoubtedly become the authoritative canon on 
the subject. Only American imprints qualify; the selection has been guided by 
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criteria of contemporary fame, representative character, literary distinction, and 
originality of thought; and each pamphlet is reprinted in entirety. The complete 
list is a medley of all kinds of writings—sermons, poetry, dialogues, public letters, 
orations, small treatises, expository essays, satires, and burlesques. Only a prodigy 
will be familiar with as many as one-quarter of these. The list includes the famil- 
jar titles, of course, though with some surprising exceptions. John Adams is rep- 
resented by his Thoughts on Government (1776) but not by that “lamentable 
bagatelle,” 4 Dissertation on Canon and Feudal Law (1765) or by the Novang- 
lus essays (1774-75). Neither of Alexander Hamilton's contributions to the 
pamphlet warfare of 1774 are admitted to the canon, though his Tory antagonist, 
Samuel Seabury, like Adams' foe, Daniel Leonard, is represented. If these pro- 
ductions so often quoted by historians did not measure up to Bailyn's standards, it 
seems likely that those that did merit the attention he has lavished upon them. 

Fourteen pamphlets are reprinted in the first volume. Jonathan Mayhew's 
Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission (1750) appropriately leads the list. 
It is followed by several obscure works, some of unknown or doubtful authorship, 
together with Richard Bland’s The Colonel Dismounted (1764), James Otis’ 
Rights of the British Colonies (1764) and Vindication of the British Colonies 
(1765), Daniel Dulany's Considerations (1765), and concluding with John Dick- 
inson’s impressive The Late Regulations (1765). Each pamphlet is introduced by a 
long editorial note that sketches the life of the author (or putative author), es- 
tablishes the context of the document, interprets it, and evaluates its influence. 
The texts, while modernized, are scrupulously handled and annotated so far as 
may be necessary. Ín short, the editorial procedures conform to the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship. 

But this volume has the added distinction of Bailyn's general introduction, 
a two-hundred-page interpretive essay, “The Transforming Radicalism of the 
American Revolution," based upon his analysis of the pamphlet literature. From 
his "inner view," he is impressed with "the unpredictable reality of the Revolu- 
tion," which led the colonists gradually, indeliberately, half-knowingly, as they 
struggled to work out the implications of their principles and beliefs under the 
pressure of events, into “a new world of political thought." The consummation of 
1776 was not, in any primary sense, a "social revolution," but it was an intellectual 
revolution in the sense that it marked “the triumph of ideas and attitudes incom- 
patible with the stability of any standing order, any establishment—incompatible 
with society itself, as it had been traditionally known." This transforming radical- 
ism of the mind, which was itself a product of the colonists’ half-conscious grop- 
ings toward the conceptualization of the unique Ámerican experience, led the 
Americans in time to transform "the essentials of social organization" as well. 
Bailyn begins this analysis with a discrimination of the main traditions of thought 
possessed by the Americans: the classical, Enlightenment rationalism, English 
common law, Puritan theology. But none of these was actually determinative. 
What was determinative, and what wove the disparate strands into a coherent 
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whole, was the antiauthoritarian tradition of the seventeenth-century English 
“commonwealthmen.” The eighteenth-century Englishmen in this tradition re- 
fused to accept the finality of the Glorious Revolution and the lax political prag- 
matism that was its sequel. Through the writings of Trenchard and Gordon, 
Sidney, Hoadly, and their followers, a century-old radicalism long out of fashion 
in England was transmitted to the colonies, where it defined and clarified native 
political experience and became the basis, first, of constitutional opposition to Eng- 
land and, when that failed, of “a world regenerative creed." So persuasive was the 
radical ideology with its rhetoric of "slavery," "corruption," and "oppression" that 
the revolutionary mind was imbued with the idea of an English "conspiracy 
against liberty." And so, says Bailyn, "there were real fears, real anxieties, a sense 
of real danger behind these phrases and not merely the desire to influence by 
rhetoric and propaganda the inert minds of an otherwise passive populace." 

The principal elements of Bailyn's interpretation are not original, but they are 
analyzed with remarkable subtlety and penetration, and the composition of the 
whole is very striking. He is, of course, interpreting not the causes of the Revolu- 
tion but the coming of the Revolution in the American mind, as recorded in the 
pamphlet literature. In some respects he may invest this literature with too great a 
significance. To assert, for instance, that it led to “the realization, the comprehen- 
sion and fulfillment, of . . . America’s destiny in the context of world history” calls 
for far more development of the meaning of American nature and nationality than 
Bailyn supplies and, one suspects, the raw material makes possible. As compre- 
hensive as his analysis is, such a consummate achievement of the revolutionary 
movement as the theory and practice of constituent sovereignty remains as myste- 
rious as ever, yet without it the principles of popular sovereignty and consent could 
not have been implemented. Readers will quarrel with Bailyn on any number of 
details. This is, nevertheless, the most enlightened interpretation of revolutionary 
ideology to appear in many years—an exciting introduction to a large and im- 
portant scholarly enterprise. 


University of Virginia Meret D. PETERSON 


THE SECRET LOVES OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS: THE RO- 
MANTIC SIDE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. By Charles Callan Tansill. (New York: Devin-Adair Com- 


pany. 1964. Pp. xviii, 235. $4.75.) 


Iu the middle of the twentieth century the so-called “sexual revolution” has been 
taking place in American culture. Sex is more frankly and honestly handled in 
American literature; books and magazines devoted directly to sex have proliferated 
by the dozens; and the mores of society, especially among the young, have enjoyed 
a transformation that has resulted in a vastly greater honesty and freedom between 
the sexes than at any time in history, probably, since that of pagan Rome. This 
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"sexual revolution" seems to indicate more naturalism in American culture than 
ever was the case before; this, in turn, may probably be a product of the predom- 
inance of science and the scientific outlook in contemporary life and thought. 

It was, and is, probably to be expected, therefore, that historians, along with 
psychologists, sociologists, publicists, doctors, novelists, poets,-and others, should 
eventually be caught in this intellectual current and turn their attention to the 
history of sex and the influence of sex and romantic love upon history. 

This last book of Charles Tansill may probably be said to be a manifestation of 
this natural and expectable intellectual turning of the historians to thoughts of 
love. There have been others, but this one, consistent with the current mood, is 
' more direct, more frank, more explicit, and more thoughtful relative to this partic- 
ular phenomenon. 

The book purports to be a history of the "secret" loves of five of the founding 
fathers. Actually, the loves narrated here were not always secret while they were 
going on, and all of them have been quite well known ever since scholars and 
others have been probing the documents concerning the lives of these men. There 
is little or nothing that is new, therefore, in any of these sketches. The originality 
of the book lies, rather, in the fact that these histories are assembled separately 
here, in fairly complete and detailed form, and in the fact that the author has had 
the courage to present, frankly and honestly, this side of these men whom we so 
highly venerate in our national myths. 

Tansill explains his book as the product of his deliberate efforts to make the 
lectures in his course in American biographies more interesting to students. This, 
of course, labels the essays as entertainment rather than the product of a serious 
sociobiographical interest or even an effort to find any genuine historical signifr 
cance in these behavioral patterns of the "fathers." The author is, furthermore, 
not always objective about them, but takes a conventional moral explanatory, 
apologetic, or condemnatory tone. He never quite forgets his veneration for them. 
The founding fathers loved, to be sure, but they loved like founding fathers. 

Indeed, every one of these sketches leaves the reader with a slight feeling of 
inadequacy. For, while the narratives are largely based upon original letters, those 
letters are often quoted from other biographies or from printed collections that 
are well known and have been used extensively by other biographers. Further- 
more, it seems to be true that all these men had affairs, casual or relatively lasting, 
other than those described here, which were numerous and, perhaps, more secret 
than these, which the author has not taken the trouble to investigate. There are 
other matters, also, that might have been developed. The author speaks of Morris' 
"American modesty," for example. Was there really an American morality as com- 
pared with French or European morality? Was there a characteristic American 
attitude toward love and sex? Such questions merit serious study; they may not be 
taken for granted. 

Curiously, the women in the lives of the founding fathers emerge as more in- 
teresting than their lovers, and Tansill appears to have more sympathy for them 
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than for his heroes. Indeed, it may, perhaps, be said that Madame Helvetius, 
Maria Cosway, Adelaide de Flahaut, and Nancy Randolph Morris are, more than 
anyone else, the people who lend genuine life and interest to the book. 

As a study of love as a significant sociological factor in history, in any case, this 
book is not to be taken seriously. Written as entertainment, it is to be read as en- 
tertainment and nothing more. But the time may probably soon come when 

serious historians will give genuinely scholarly attention to the role of sexual and 
romantic love in history and its influence upon many of the aspects of it, whether 
sociological, cultural, literary, philosophical, political, or other. 


University of Washington Max SAvELLE and MARGARET FISHER 


DIARY OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Volume I, JANUARY 1820- 
JUNE 1825; Volume II, JULY 1825-SEPTEMBER 1829. INDEX. Edited 
by Aida DiPace Donald and David Donald. THE ADAMS PAPERS. Series 
1, DIARIES. L. H. Butterfield, Editor in Chief, (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. lxiv, 469; xi, 514. $20.00 the set.) 


THESE first two volumes of a projected cighteen-volume publication will disap- 
point few readers in delineating the intellectual and social development of the 
young Charles Francis Adams. Among the features are a vivid depiction of life in 
Washington and Cambridge, the courtship of Abigail Brown Brooks, and (most 
important) the self-searchings and growing confidence of a youth who was to be- 
come one of the ablest diplomats in American annals. Historians who have bene- 
fited from the Bemis study of John Quincy Adams, and from Martin B. Duber- 
man's biography of the sixth President's son, will find few surprises on page after 
page. Charles Francis Adams' friends and kinsmen, foes and woes, hopes and as- 
pirations are set forth with all the crispness, candor, and occasional wit that 
scholars may logically expect. 

At his most memorable, Adams the stylist has a fascinating pungency. A 
man he meets in Washington “society” is a “simpering, whimpering sort of an 
innocently conceited fop.” A shoemaker of his acquaintance is a "queer old put,” 
and a girl with whom the teen-ager dances is "a very good sort of mouse." 
Twentiethcentury high school and college students will probably cheer the pre- 
diction of the sixteen-year-old that “if I ever write well, the power of doing it... 
will not have been acquired by writing themes." There is a ring of modernity in 
the assertion that he had "drunk nearly a bottle and a half of this Champagne 
Wine and felt quite loaded." In our own time, Alben Barkley declared that "he 
who tooteth not his own horn alloweth it to remain untooteth." Adams was think- 
ing along the same line when he resorted to blunter and less whimsical language: 
“He can not succeed who is not plentifully supplied with that fashionable quality 
called brass." Such samples as these correctly suggest that, at his best, the diarist 
is far from dull. 

Eight pages of Volume I date from.early 1820, when Adams was twelve, fol- 
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lowed by a break of nearly four years. Then, much longer observations and reflec- 
tions begin at the end of 1823 and continue to September 1829, when he was 
twenty-two and a proud bridegroom. Not all those entries are detailed, however, 
the ones for 1825 and the first half of 1826 being markedly brief. Identification 
notes and the guide to the editorial apparatus are at once sensible and helpful. The 
introduction, one of the finest I have ever read, might serve (aside from a single, 
significant interpretation concerning Adams’ alleged hot-bloodedness) as a model 
for other works of its kind. Let it be mentioned, too, that the index, type, and 
binding meet the high standards customarily exemplified by the Belknap Press. 
Rare is the critic of the physical and nearly all editorial achievements who would 
have an easy time reporting more than the tiniest flaws. 

Although Adams lived for a time in the White House and was the son and 
grandson of Presidents, his comments generally contain less of value for political 
than cultural historians. Of all the conclusions that might be emphasized, the 
most vital concerns the diarist’s nature. At times gloomy and in several periods 
subject to rather prolonged depression, Adams nevertheless emerges from his jot- 
tings and musings as a better balanced and more versatile person than he himself 
was inclined to admit. Indeed, he could be warm. In making this point, it is essen- 
tial that it not be overstated. While the two volumes of the Diary do not drasti- 
cally alter long-accepted characterizations, they subtly project a somewhat sunnier 
and more companionable Charles Francis Adams. 


University of Kentucky HoLmaN HAMILTON 


FRONTIER COMMUNITY: KANSAS CITY TO 1870. By A. Theodore 
Brown. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 235. $5.95.) 


Tus history of early Kansas City is considerably broader than its title suggests. 
The first part of a two-volume study, Frontier Community is really regional as 
well as urban history. Placed on the rim of what first settlers thought to be the 
"Great Ámerican Desert," Kansas City owed much of its early growth to the de- 
velopment of the whole Missouri Valley and the opening up of the western ter- 
ritories. On this large canvas, Professor Brown sketches the first decades of a 
young city. He is always careful to establish the reciprocal connections between the 
countryside and the town, between Kansas City's local importance and its regional 
significance. It is this scope that raises this volume well above even the best local 
bistory. 

In addition, the author emphasizes that there was no inevitability in Kansas 
City's ultimate primacy in the area, The town's boosters could say that geography 
had fixed the "grand proportions of Kansas City" and that the "great tracings of 
the Almighty's finger" had “fixed upon the rock-bound bay of the Missouri and 
the Kansas as the last great seat of wealth," but Brown is less sure, Rather he 
treats its ultimate success as a mixture of "determinism, enterprise and chance." 
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Leavenworth, St. Joseph, Independence, and even Westport (now a part of Kansas 
City). all had claims that matched the final victor's. 

Indeed, it seemed that events sometimes conspired against Kansas City. The 
controversy over slavery led to serious division in local opinion, and when the war 
came the town became a Federal compound in Confederate territory living from 
day to day in a stage of semisiege. The population declined, trade withered, and 
prospects flagged. In 1864 the city was placed directly under the gun. Yet it some- 
how contrived to stay alive. "We have held on as a community," one resident 
noted with relief when it was all over. 

Brown finds the coming of the railroad the key to Kansas City's triumph 
over its neighboring rivals. In 1869, when the bridge was thrown over the river, 
the town's success was assured; the volume ends a year later. The federal census 
showed the city with 32,268 (though the author demonstrates that this figure is 
at least 8,000 too high); the stockyards, soon to be the town's trade-mark, had 
been established; and the inhabitants had begun to enjoy the wide range of urban 
services characteristic of larger and older places. 

The story is told with skill and lucidity. The author not only has used all the 
available municipal resources, but he also employs the concepts and techniques of 
other social science disciplines with judiciousness and restraint. With the appear- 
ance of the next volume, Kansas City will join the select list of American cities 
that enjoy a modern and authoritative history. 


University of Chicago RicHAnD C. WADE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY: ABOLITIONISTS AND THE NE- 
GRO IN THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By James M. 
McPherson, (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 474. 
$10.00.) 


THe question of what actually happened to the abolitionists, as individuals and as 
organized bodies, when the Civil War came has never been fully answered. We 
have known in a general and somewhat vague way what happened to them. We 
have known, for example, that they agitated for emancipation and for the arming 
of the slaves. We have known that some of them, notably William Lloyd Garrison, 
argued that their work was ended when the war ended. This volume, however, is 
the first full account of the activities of the abolitionists during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Ás such, it is a very important work. McPherson has traced with 
great care the work of the abolitionists as individuals and as organizations, as 
political partisans and as political neutrals, and as advocates of a new social and 
economic order. 'They were as vigorous in war and peace as they had been during 
the crusade against slavery. 

Neither the coming of the war nor the emancipation of the slaves answered all 
the questions in the minds of the abolitionists. "They were still in a quandary as to 
whether to give President Lincoln, the unenthusiastic emancipator, their whole- 
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hearted support. They still fretted over how best to secure the freedman's complete 
freedom and what steps to take to protect him in his rights as a responsible and in- 
dependent citizen. McPherson has made it clear that while abolitionists were not 
unanimous regarding the steps they should take, they were, by and large, most 
active in pressing for education, the franchise, civil rights, and economic support 
for the freedmen. Even those who subscribed to the doctrine of racial differences 
argued that Negroes were entitled to equal treatment. And they plotted, planned, 
and organized to bring about complete equality under the law. 

McPherson does not tell us very much about the role of the abolitionists in the 
drive to secure the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the recent book by LaWanda and John Cox, Politics, Principle, and Preju- 
dice, has provided many of the details. One has the feeling, moreover, that more 
could have been said about the activities of the abolitionists during the late Re- 
construction years, especially after Grant became President. Perhaps this belongs to 
a sequel that could treat the final disappearance of the crusading tradition that was 
a casualty of the overthrow of Reconstruction and the emergence of more material- 
istic considerations in American society. 

While they lasted, the abolitionists were a robust, resourceful, and dedicated 
reform group, as interested in reconstruction as they had been in abolition and as 
dedicated to equal rights in the North as they were in the South. McPherson has 
told the entire story in rich detail, with excellent scholarship, and in a manner that 


has both integrity and felicity. 


University of Chicago Jonn Hort FRANKLIN 


GRANT, LEE, LINCOLN AND THE RADICALS: ESSAYS ON CIVIL 
WAR LEADERSHIP. By Bruce Catton et al. Edited by Grady McWhiney. 
([Evanston, Ill.:] Northwestern University Press. 1964. Pp. vi, 117. $3.95.) 


Tens little book presents the four papers read at a Northwestern University sym- 
posium on Civi] War leadership. First there are essays on the generalship of Grant, 
by Bruce Catton, and the generalship of Lee, by Charles P. Roland. Then David 
Donald and T. Harry Williams renew a familiar debate on Lincoln's relations with 
the Radical Republicans. Except for Roland, the authors have already written ex- 
tensively on their subjects. Yet Catton, by subordinating narrative to analysis, 
makes perhaps his most direct assault upon the problem of measuring Grant's 
achievements, while Donald and Williams have extended and revised their earlier 
arguments in ways that command interest. The result, therefore, is something bet- 
ter than a rehash of previous scholarship. 

The two military essays are similar in a number of respects. Both begin with 
over-all views of the war and its grand strategy. Catton believes that Grant was 
uncommonly quick to understand the nature of the conflict, and Roland says the 
same thing about Lee. Both authors follow their respective generals chronologi- 
cally through the war, examining and passing judgment upon the major plans, 
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decisions, and actions. Both write admiringly but not uncritically, and both stress 
the external factors that constantly influenced and limited the exercise of com- 
mand. Grant's Virginia campaign, for example, did not proceed according to plan 
partly because he was saddled with some inept subordinates. On the other hand, 
Lee’s capacity as an over-all strategist was never tested because Jefferson Davis 
himself clung to that role until the bitter end. These two essays do not constitute 
a debate. Neither author attempts to measure his general against the other, and 
wisely so; for the differences in their resources and tasks were probably too great 
to permit meaningful comparison. 

Donald's essay is a resumption of his attack, first launched in Lincoln Recon- 
sidered (1956), upon the thesis of Williams’ Lincoln and the Radicals (1941). 
Donald concedes that there is some truth in “the picture of Lincoln battling the 
Radicals," but he still regards it as a "cliché" that obscures the complexity of Civil 
War politics. Not only the Radicals but most Republicans, he maintains, "were 
dissatished with Lincoln's administration." The Republican party, moreover, dis- 
played an extraordinary amount of unity. Factionalism did exist, but it had many 
roots, including old Whig and Democratic loyalties. Williams, in turn, has re- 
treated to a more tenable position. He now acknowledges that the "congruity of 
the Radicals" and the "sharpness of their differences" with Lincoln and the con- 
servative Republicans have been exaggerated. Yet he insists that the Radicals were 
men of "revolutionary temperament" who constituted the "core of opposition" to 
Lincoln and that the conflict within the Republican party was real, significant, and 
abnormal. A certain amount of agreement now underlies the argument between 
these two scholars, but sharp differences in emphasis leave them still far apart. 


Stanford University Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD AND THE EMPIRE OF REFORM. By 
Chester McArthur Destler. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1963. Pp. 15-657. $12.00.) 


From more than two decades of devoted research, Chester McArthur Destler has 
prepared a careful chronicle of Henry Demarest Lloyd's public life. Carrying 
Lloyd quickly through his early years, Destler begins his detailed account in 1869 
when the young crusader joined the American Free-Irade League. He follows 
Lloyd month by month through the disappointments of the Liberal Republican 
campaign; literary and financial editorships on the Chicago Tribune; his happy, 
enduring marriage to Mary Bross, whose wealthy father was the newspaper's pub- 
lisher; his break with the Tribune and complete dedication to antimonopoly activi- 
ties; the hostility toward Standard Oil, which produced Wealzh against Common- 
wealth; his simultaneous participation in Populist politics and a host of smaller re- 
forms; and finally his enthrallment with the cooperative movement. For over 
twenty years the Lloyds welcomed an extraordinary number and variety of friends, 
outcasts, and seekers into their gracious Winnetka home. 
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Because of this ardent man's legendary charm, it is a shame the sources reveal so 
little about his personality. Lloyd did, however, leave a rich intellectual record, 
and Destler's handling of that material constitutes the primary failure of his study, 
especially since its main theme celebrates Lloyd as a major theorist who in com- 
prehending his own society founded a realistic democratic philosophy for the 
twentieth century. Destler's presentation relies heavily upon two techniques: anal- 
ysis by lists and genius by priority. The heart of Lloyd's mature philosophy, the 
author informs us, lay in "the Christo-democratic faith, Emersonian transcenden- 
talism, Positivist humanism and altruism, the Kantian categorical imperative, em- 
piricism's insistence upon implementing ideals, a profound knowledge of the 
economic mechanism of the era, and romanticism's evaluation of humanity." Such 
vague and unintegrated series, the essence of Destler's explanation, create a con- 
fusion his favorite term “eclecticism” can never surmount. The second device is a 
kind of numbers game that Destler plays throughout the book. Lloyd, he reports, 
privately denied absolute truth more than a decade before William James, men- 
tioned equality on the frontier five years before "'urner's famous address, slightly 
anticipated Kipling's racism, and so forth across a sweeping range of ideas. The 
results are a model of misdirected thoroughness. 

Contrary to his intention, Destler describes a spirited Victorian gentleman, 
shocked by the crassness of industrial America, who focused his hatred upon large 
corporations and placed his faith in man's inherent goodness. Sharing the wide- 
spread belief in a pending social crisis after the mid-eighties, he envisioned a new 
Christian brotherhood emerging triumphant from the cataclysm. When it did not 
emerge during the mid-nineties, he lost much of his direction but none of his 
hope, dying a few years after his dream had largely passed from vogue. A kindly, 
vibrant person, a brilliant phrasemaker, and an astute analyst of particulars who 
thrilled many in his time, he deserves sympathetic attention no less because his 
utopia belonged specifically to that generation and not to any that followed. 


Northwestern University Roserr WIEBE 


WILSON: CONFUSIONS AND CRISES, 1915-1916. By Arthur S. Link. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 386. $8.50.) 


Tus fourth volume in Professor Link's monumental, definitive, and heavily docu- 
mented biography of Woodrow Wilson covers the brief period between the au- 
tumn of 1915 and the spring of 1916. The research is meticulous and thorough 
from the abundant and available American and German resources; pertinent 
French and British archives are still closed to scholars, but Link has used the As- 
quith Papers to advantage, and was given access to an "important," intriguing, 
and unidentified French diplomatic archive for the period—with the understand- 
ing that he should neither quote directly from the documents nor cite them. 

The volume opens with two interesting chapters on Wilson's second marriage 
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and the controversy over preparedness, and closes with a catchall chapter on do- 
mestic concerns. In between, most of the narrative deals with the submarine 
(crises over the Lusitania, Sussex, and arming of merchantmen), the House-Grey 
memorandum, and the Pershing expedition into Mexico. There were much tumult 
and shouting over these issues, more than a trace of brinkmanship, and little in the 
way of accomplishment. 

The President's courtship of Mrs. Galt is both fascinating and embarrassing, 
as such private matters usually are when exposed to public scrutiny. Here is the 
aging Wilson writing daily letters to Mrs. Galt, some of them twenty pages in 
length, with the ardor of a young man in love for the first time. The caustic Henry 
Cabot Lodge would call it a "vulgar marriage" and claimed that public business 
suffered while the dalliance was in progress. There is a full description of the in- 
terminable diplomatic shadowboxing over the submarine, as well as the insoluble 
issue as to whether cannon on armed merchantmen were to be fired for offense or 
defense. Ás far as Mexico was concerned, Wilson stood idealistically and resolutely 
for the right of a people to “do what they damn please with their own affairs"—a 
striking contrast to his previous Caribbean policy of teaching the South American 
republics to elect good men, if necessary (as Walter Hines Page put it) by shooting 
them into self-government. 

The portrayal of Colonel House is that of a diplomat who was evasive and de- 
luded, a trusted adviser who "not only misinformed and misled President Wilson, 
but also encouraged him to base fundamental foreign policy on the assumption 
that Ámerican mediation was possible in the immediate future." Admiral Grayson, 
the President's personal physician, later observed in clinical terms that some men 
who came to Washington grew—that others swelled—and that House magnified 
his role beyond all reason. Link appears to be approaching this point of view; it 
will be interesting to see his treatment of House in subsequent volumes. 

Because of the limited period covered, quotations that are sometimes a bit 
lengthy, and the inexorable goal of definitive history, the content is exhaustive, the 
literary pace is slow and relentless, and the journey for the reader is occasionally 
wearing. This is history in the manner of Gooch rather than Trevelyan or Bailey. 
Link does not always sustain or command the attention of the reader, but his 
work is a tour de force invaluable for reference and consultation. 


Western. Reserve University C. H. Cramer 


JOHN DEWEY AND ARTHUR F. BENTLEY: A PHILOSOPHICAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE, 1932-1951. Selected and edited by Sidney Ratner and 
Jules Altman. James E. Wheeler, Associate Editor. Introduction by Sidney 
Ratner. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 737. 
$12.50.) 


Tue editors of this book have provided us with the most important correspond- 
ence between John Dewey and Arthur Bentley. These philosophers began a con- 
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tinuous correspondence in 1935 when Dewey was seventy-six and Bentley was 
sixty-four. The correspondence lasted until Dewey's death and resulted in the col- 
laboration of Dewey and Bentley in a number of philosophical articles which were 
published in book form as Knowing and the Known in 1949. 

When this correspondence began, Dewey was the most important Ámerican 
philosopher and Bentley was almost unknown except in certain philosophical and 
social science circles. After receiving a Ph.D. in economics at Johns Hopkins in 
the 1890's, Bentley had taught briefly at the University of Chicago and then 
dropped out of academic life. He worked as a reporter and then became a farmer. 
He was a steady publisher, however, in the area of the theory and philosophy of 
the social sciences. In 1908 he published The Process of Government, which was 
an attempt to take political science out of the realm of abstract theory and make it 
a description of political life as it actually exists. By 1930 he was writing on logi- 
cal problems; again he was attempting to place logic within the everyday activities 
of men. He opposed traditional logic because he believed it dealt with timeless 
categories that had no relationship to the evolving and timeful environment in 
which men exist. 

Bentley had sat in on Dewey's courses at Chicago and believed that his own 
work in political theory and logic was inspired by Dewey's emphasis on the nec- 
essary revolution of all philosophical thinking after Darwin had proved the evo- 
lutionary nature of the universe. Bentley, like Dewey, saw the individual as part 
of a social group that was always in the process of development. In the 1930's, 
however, Bentley came to the conclusion that Dewey had failed to establish his 
philosophical position because Dewey’s use of language was so imprecise. Bentley 
was sure that if an absolutely objective language, with clearly defined words, was 
applied to Dewey's insight that logic was a tool by which man adapted to a con- 
stantly evolving environment, then the young philosophers of the 1930's could be 
persuaded of the validity of Dewey's outlook. As revealed in this correspondence, 
Dewey was himself frustrated in the late 1930's about widespread misinterpreta- 
tions of his basic positions, and he eagerly accepted Bentley as a friend and col- 
league who would give to Dewey's ideas the objective expression that could over- 
come the manifold criticisms of his work that characterized the last decades of 
Dewey's life. It is fascinating to watch the celebrated philosopher reach out for 
help from the unknown Bentley. 

This is a most valuable contribution to our understanding of Dewey and 
Bentley and the entire tradition of organic evolution in American philosophy. 


University of Minnesota Davi» Nosre 


THE PURSUIT OF SOUTHERN HISTORY: PRESIDENTIAL AD- 
DRESSES OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 1935- 
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1963. Edited by George Brown Tindall. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. xxi, 541. $8.50.) 


Tue presidential address is both a valuable and a respected institution. For those 
presidents who are so-minded, it serves as a pulpit from which they may exhort or 
scold the profession; for those of a less evangelical bent, it provides an occasion for 
reflection upon many rewarding years of close involvement with Clio; for some it 
furnishes a vehicle for advancing new insights and conclusions that have arisen out 
of their own research. These several uses and more are illustrated in this collection 
of addresses of the twenty-nine presidents of the Southern Historical Association, 
which is published in commemoration of the association's thirty years of fruitful 
and expanding support of the study of southern history. 

But to bring together in one volume these very diverse essays, which were 
written over a span of a generation, demands a major effort of justification. For 
one thing, all of the essays have already been published in the Journal of Southern 
History. Moreover, being presented in the order in which they were delivered, the 
essays have no order save that of chronology. Indeed, as editor George Brown 
Tindall writes in his penetrating introduction, “Taken seriatim, the heterogeneous 
essays .. . may seem a stubbornly unrelated miscellany, held together only by the 
incidental fact that they have been part of the same perennial rite. They defy 
classification and some of them totally escape it." To be sure, being a good editor, 
he manfully provides three categories into which the essays might be grouped, but 
these are taxonomic rather than unifying. 

The truth is that this volume is not a book if coherence is the measure. It con- 
tains all the disjointedness of a Festschrift without the compensating motive of 
devotion to a beloved teacher and the merit of bringing new research into print. 
Four of these essays have been printed not only once, but twice, before. 

There is no doubt that the presidents of the Southern Historical Association 
have been among the most accomplished practitioners of their craft in the nation. 
But their presidential addresses are neither always nor necessarily their best or 
most important productions. Some, to be sure, like Simkins’ "Tolerating the 
South's Past," Woodward's "The Irony of Southern History," Fletcher Green's 
"Democracy in the Old South," and C. S. Sydnor's "Southerners and the Laws," 
are landmarks in the writing of the history of the South. Most are not. Some, like 
Craven's "Price of Union" and Robert Henry's "West by South," are just not up 
to the usual standards of their distinguished authors. Still others are outdated, 
such as Ramsdell’s "Changing Interpretations of the Civil War," because of the 
new writing since 1937; A. B. Moore's “One Hundred Years of Reconstruction of 
the South" and B. B. Kendrick's "Colonial Status of the South," because of new 
social and economic perspectives; and Philip Hamer's "Records of Southern His- 
tory," because of changed circumstances. 

Would not the association have done the study of southern history a greater 
service by bringing together the most exciting and contemporarily relevant articles 
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from its valuable journal, regardless of whether the authors were presidents or 
not? Was it not taking the easy way out simply to have reprinted the presidential 
addresses? | 


Vassar College Cart N. Decree 


REMINISCENCES. By Douglas MacArthur. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1964. Pp. viii, 438. $6.95.) 


‘Most memoirs are written too soon after the events they describe to be impartial 
and too early for pertinent records to be available for the settlement of contro- 
versial issues. They are marred by the narrowness of the author's view and by his 
lack of knowledge of all the facts that influenced decisions and actions other than 
his own. Even when a period of thirteen to twenty-five years has passed since the 
incidents described, as in the case of General MacArthur's Reminiscences, the ac- 
count can still be seriously affected by the same defects if the author relies only or 
even mainly on his own records and recollections. 

Elderly and ailing, MacArthur apparently decided in the closing months of his 
life to bring together brief recollections of his early career with a lengthier sum- 
mary of his later activities. For the period 1941—1951 he seems to have relied on 
notes and comments he had prepared earlier for members of his staff, his wartime 
reports, a history prepared by his headquarters, and the essence of his conversations 
as set down by friends and associates in their accounts of their service with him. 
Clearly he drew heavily on General Courtney Whitney’s MacArthur, His Rendez- 
vous with History, a strongly polemical account of the 1941-1951 period when the 
author's sense of outrage over the removal of his chief was at its peak. Mac- 
Arthur's volume, while fairer in tone and more judicious in approach than Whit- 
ney's, suffers from the same lack of perspective and incompleteness of documen- 
tation. 

Until more information is furnished on the nature of the sources of the 
Reminiscences, students will wonder, as does Professor Louis Morton, whether 
there was an early journal by MacArthur on which Frazier Hunt, Whitney, Gen- 
eral Charles A. Willoughby, and MacArthur all drew for inspiration, This point 
occurs particularly to one who compares pertinent chapters of Whitney’s book 
with MacArthur’s recollections. 

There can be no complaint against any author’s copying from himself. Every 
great speech or state paper owes something in phrasing to earlier efforts by the 
same man. If one draws on an earlier letter or report or speech for a book, it is 
not surprising if one resorts to some repetition, But it is disturbing to find sep- 
arate volumes by a chief and his aide containing numerous phrases, sentences, and 
even paragraphs where the principal difference is noted by the substitution of "I" 
for “he.” More common are the paragraphs that are slightly rearranged and the 
construction tightened, but where the giveaway wording persists. The publisher 
apparently attempted to settle the issue by distributing photostats of the initial 
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draft in MacArthur's handwriting. Citations of the original sources or a more de- 
tailed bibliographical note on the degree to which various books on MacArthur 
drew on his papers, notes, and conversations would have simplified the problem 
for readers. 

If, as seems likely, much of the material used in the earlier volumes was fur- 
nished by MacArthur, one can only say that for the 1941-1951 period he has been 
badly scooped by his associates. Most of the important letters and documents and 
even many of the complimentary letters and congratulatory telegrams that critics 
have chided MacArthur for including appeared earlier in Whitney's book. The 
Pacific commander has softened the harsh impeachments laid by his aides and 
associates against American and British contemporaries, but he has retained the 
suspicion that any policy contrary to his own was dictated less by honest differ- 
ences of opinion than by jealousy or sinister conspiracy. 

MacArthur sketches proudly the long career of a great soldier and military 
governor. Following in the footsteps of an able father, he set a splendid record as 
a West Point cadet and won high praise for his brilliant work as staff and field 
officer in World War I. To these early laurels he added many more during his five- 
year term as Ármy Chief of Staff, as Allied commander in chief in the Pacific, as 
supreme commander in Japan, and as United Nations commander in Korea. All 
of these accomplishments are outlined in an account that gives the reader from 
time to time a glimpse of the burning ambition of one determined to give his name 
to an epoch. Unfortunately, the book does him less than justice. 


Arlington, Virginia Forrest C. Pocus 


THE JOURNALS OF DAVID E. LILIENTHAL. Volume I, THE TVA 
YEARS, 1939-1945, INCLUDING A SELECTION OF JOURNAL 
ENTRIES FROM THE 1917-1939 PERIOD; Volume II, THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY YEARS, 1945-1950. Introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 
(New York: Harper and Row. 1964. Pp. xxxi, 734; x, 666. $10.00 each.) 


Davip E. Lilienthal had an extraordinary career in government. He was an origi- 
nal member of the board of directors of both the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. As a result, he acquired a deep experience concern- 
ing the many obstacles that confronted newly created agencies of government, pi- 
oneering in scientific and social change. And fortunately for the scholars of Ameri- 
can government and politics, Lilienthal recorded what he encountered, and his 
analysis of the meaning of the experiences, as he was undergoing them. With per- 
ception, he discusses the struggles with competing bureaucracies of the federal 
government. His effective blocking of Harold Ickes, Thomas Corcoran, and Ben 
Cohen, when they attempted, in 1939, to place the decentralized administration of 
the TVA in the Department of Interior, was masterful. 

The Journals demonstrate as well how essential an imaginative, alert, and 
vigorous leader is in keeping a governmental organization functioning with verve. 
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As he notes on November 12, 1939: “I am all excited these days, excited about 
TVA and the way it is working out, and by the fascinating. place in it I have, the 
function of keeping it on its toes, eager and on the qui vive . . . too much peace in 
a huge organization becomes lethargy, following the quiet paths toward bureauc- 
racy." 

There is also important material in the Journals on the skill required to build 
support in Congress for enterprises like the TVA and the AEC. The TVA, work- 
ing with the people of the Tennessee River Valley to remake the face of and to 
stimulate the aspirations of the people of a vast region, had powerful foes. Lili- 
enthal's battles with them and, at times, his sense of near despair are developed in 
detail. The refusal of the TVA to make political appointments infuriated Senator 
McKellar. When Lilienthal was appointed chairman of the AEC, McKellar tried 
to block his confirmation. On February 4, 1947, Lilienthal records: “McKellar 
moved me deeply today, and was responsible for my getting off, quite spontane- 
ously, a statement of my democratic faith, an attack on witch hunting, and an 
exposition of what democratic liberties mean... .” His exposition “This I Deeply 
Believe" is included in the appendix. 

The Journals demonstrate the necessity for leaders of new departures like the 
TVA and AEC to explain their purposes to the public. This was essential to pre- 
vent being hazed by Congress, to attract able men to the agencies, and in the case 
of the AEC, Lilienthal writes: “. . . I wanted to increase the measure of public con- 
fidence in the Commission and me; I wanted to fight the hysteria about secrecy 
and ‘loyalty’ ?” The Journals reflect, as well, how vital it was to have vigorous 
presidential support for both the 'TVA and the AEC. 

The two volumes are replete with fascinating and valuable vignettes of such 
figures as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Wendell Willkie, Harold Ickes, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Lewis Strauss, George 
Norris, Bernard Baruch, Dean Acheson, and a host of others, Although Lilienthal 
started keeping a journal when he was in college, it was not until 1939 that he 
kept it as a sustained narrative. He explains that he has let the record stand as it 
. was written: "I have made alterations only where the text would otherwise be 
quite unclear or unduly repetitious, and I have cut some references to individuals, 
where no public issue was involved, which might be in questionable taste to re- 
tain.” Lilienthal has placed us all in his debt not only for his exceptional service as 
a public servant but for the rich store of source material in the Journals on so 
many major events of the years 1933-1950. 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 
MISSISSIPPI: THE CLOSED SOCIETY. By James W. Silver. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World. 1964. Pp. xxii, 250. $4.75.) 


My knowledge of Mississippi is run of the American mill. Only inadvertently have 
I ever set foot in the state. Such knowledge as I have comes from the newspapers, 
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the news pictures and televisión, the pronouncements of Governors Barnett and 
Johnson, the contrary reports of certain visitors, and the reading of Faulkner, the 
histories, and the statistics. 

For such a person James W. Silver's Mississippi: The Closed Society is tre- 
mendously informative. It centers on James Meredith's invasion of the University 
of Mississippi and the desperate measures taken to protect that symbol of the 
magnolia blossom South. Its topic, thus, is an episode in the current struggle over 
the peculiar institution of caste. 'The episode, though not the most horrendous of 
recent record, came to the brink of complete disaster. The issues involved concern 
our entire society, indeed, all mankind. 

Silver has cast his narrative in the form of a personal account. He makes no 
pretense of being a disinterested historian who happened to be near the eye of this 
hurricane. He was there, but as an activist. He volunteered advice to the admin- 
istration and to colleagues; he counseled Meredith and the White House. He took 
up the cudgels in letters to assorted editors, alumni, and businessmen. He spoke 
his mind, too, most notably in his presidential address to the Southern Historical 
Association, which received widespread editorial attention in the home papers. 

At the same time, Silver confesses to being a confirmed Mississippian. He 
identifies with the university, the state, and its people. Simple prudence might sug- 
gest that he move away, but it is understandable that he says he has no wish to do 
so. The options, as further refined, would normally be to depart and speak his 
mind or to stay and hold his peace. He has chosen the more gallant course of 
staying and speaking his mind. 

Ás a history of the Meredith invasion and the mustering to repel the boarder, 
his book is deeply revealing. On some matters it contains less than most readers 
will wish. Meredith, for instance, remains to the reader a rather remote figure. 

Silver's main purpose, however, was not to write an exhaustive history of the 
integration break-through at Ole Miss, but to bring home to fellow Mississippians 
that their determination to seal themselves off from the world and the present can 
end only in stultification. Most of them, no doubt, have had a mechanism readily 
at hand to close the book out. 

That is not to say that Silver's brave effort is a failure. We all live in some kind 
of a Mississippi closed against some needed corrective. His commentary may enter 
our particular subconscious as a parable. If it can do that, it may also percolate 
back home. Furthermore, Silver's book is a most absorbing primary docurnent. 


University of California, Los Angeles Joun W. CaucHEY 


PERU AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1962. By James C. Carey. |Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.] ( [Notre Dame, Ind. 1 ne of Notre Dame Press. 1964. 


Pp. xiii, 243. $6.50.) 
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RzsmAncHED with scholarly thoroughness and exhibiting mature judgment and 
realistic insight throughout, James Carey’s study is definitely not one of the many 
books rushed into print recently by incompetent authors trying to take advantage 
of newly awakened United States interest in Latin America. A past resident of 
Peru during a five-year period, Carey provides worth-while and reliable informa- 
tion on a topic long ignored in English-language works. 

Peru has not played a major role in shaping the inter-American system, and 
Carey is justified in partially ignoring that country’s participation in the hem- 
ispheric regional organization. On the other hand Peru has been a very important 
country to the United States investor. Ever since the 1920's, and in some instances 
long before that, United States investment, direct and portfolio, has constituted 
an important and sometimes dominant part of the Peruvian economy. Bringing to 
light much new material and handling his sources with skill, Carey provides a 
valuable résumé of the background and present status of United States private 
economic dealings with Peru. Other highly useful features of the book include 
comprehensive treatment of US government assistance programs to Peru, of the 
binational cultural center, and of a variety of unofficial aid projects. The book 
contains in addition an excellent analysis, probably the best that has appeared, of 
the 1958 misadventures of Richard Nixon in Lima. 

Carey hopes that United States planners of assistance programs will come to 
adopt as a worth-while end in itself the development of a sound and stable Peru- 
vian economy. He believes that the Alliance for Progress may contribute toward 
this goal by concerning itself with more than the endeavor to improve opportuni- 
ties for private US investors. Unfortunately, the recent indications are that the 
Alliance is increasingly regarded by its directors solely as an instrument for provid- 
ing a safer climate in Latin America for the operation of private US capital. 

Carey observes that Peruvians may have grounds for feeling that United States 
policy makers have no concern for the values and culture of Peru. This is pro- 
foundly true. With reason the Peruvian and average Latin American are coming 
to be suspicious of the new United States gospel of the need for “revolution” in 
all the Southern republics. Revolution as conceived by most Yankees with their 
sense of superiority merely means that Latin America must undergo a change to 
make it more like the United States and to eradicate all vestiges of traditional 
values. 

A possible weakness of the book is the tendency, common among this country’s 
Latin Americanists, to regard the Aprista movement as universally good, its op- 
ponents as undeviatingly bad. The author does not consider the possibility that the 
US in coming to terms with Apristas, beginning in the mid-1940's, did so not as 
a means of encouraging a reform party but precisely because the APRA had 
abandoned reform aspirations and become even more willing to encourage the 
Yankee investor than the parties of the traditional oligarchy. If the author has 
misinterpreted the recent role of the APRA, and there is not enough evidence 
available to be certain that he has, it is a small flaw indeed in a valuable and clearly 
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written book. Carey's work is a solid contribution in the field of United States- 
Latin Ámerican relations. 


University of Pennsylvania Frensick B. Pre 


THE AZTECS UNDER SPANISH RULE: A HISTORY OF THE IN- 
DIANS OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO, 1519-1810. By Charles Gibson. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 657. $12.50.) 


Chartes Gibson has written a model treatment whose value goes beyond Mexican 
colonial history. It is a case study in cultural clash and differential adjustments 
and a pioneering work in Áztec ethnohistory. 

Its merit immediately places it among a select group of significant books on 
Latin American colonial topics: Haring’s Trade and Navigation (1918), Zavala's 
Encomienda Indiana (1935), Kubler's Mexican Architecture (1948), and Cheva- 
lier’s Formation des Grands Domaines aux Mexique (1952). While equally 
masterful, Gibson's study differs from these major works in one main respect. 
They summarized a vast amount of new data for a relatively large area and ex- 
tended period, providing a broad framework within which subsequent mono- 
graphic studies could fit. By contrast, Gibson's work is a study in depth, with re- 
stricted areal scope. 

He stays within about a one-hundred-mile radius of Mexico City, a critically 
important area with perhaps ten thousand years of continuous occupancy. Its pre- 
history and archaeological record are complex: its recorded history, dating from 
about a century before European contact, is one of the most intricate of Spanish 
American regions. The Valley was the heart of the Aztec Empire, itself the suc- 
cessor to earlier cultures and organizations; it became and remained the crucial 
focus of power for the conquering Spanish and their Mexican heirs after inde- 
pendence in 1821. 

Gibson treats the transformation of the Aztecs from a dominant imperial 
society in 1519 to a subordinate, generally servile stratum in the Mexico of 1810 
when the major movements for Mexican independence began. Thus his breadth is 
found in range of topics. Each chapter becomes a monograph once the initial areal 
and general background is covered. Systematical he examines matters like en- 
comienda and corregimiento, religion, people (demography and social structures), 
political towns, tributes and municipal finance, labor, land, agriculture, and the 
role of the metropolis, Mexico City. In each, the successive, often dramatic changes 
in native modes as colonial Europeans imposed their ways on a functioning and 
relatively sophisticated Indian society emerge from his analyses of a staggering 
mass of material that he has carefully examined over the past fifteen years. 

Gibson provides a final chapter of his conclusions, a synthesis of earlier in- 
ductions. The nonspecialist can profit from reading them. For fellow specialists 
he has added six important appendixes, preserving detailed information on topics 
that are puzzling and of continuing interest: encomiendas, cabeceras and sujetos 
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(main towns and their dependencies), political jurisdictions, epidemics, agricul- 
tural conditions, local population figures. Yet all this description of the scholarly 
appendages should not mask the central fact that Gibson's work is a very readable 
book, written with care and clarity. 

His sources are primarily manuscript, from Mexican, Spanish, French, and a 
few US repositories. In addition he has exploited the relevant printed materials, 
not only the usual documents, books, and articles, but also the unique corpus of 
native pictorial records (“codices”) that often give the obverse of European views. 
That Gibson required 163 closely printed pages of notes to support the text and 
another 27 pages for a select bibliography provides more than a hint as to the solid 
scholarly base on which his treatment rests. 

To contro] this mountain of data he employs a relatively standard approach in 
each of the topical chapters. First is a sketch of what the native situation was at 
time of contact; this is followed by a chronological description and analysis of 
changes to 1810. Often the section on the first half of the sixteenth century is the 
longest and most exciting portion, with interest and information thinning out 
after about 1610. 'There are notable and important exceptions to the pattern; one 
major contribution, among many, is the documentation of the enormous and 
ramifying influence of the seventeenth-century project to drain the Valley of Mex- 
ico, the Desagüe. It placed nearly intolerable strains on native communities ex- 
pected to provide labor and money, setting in motion within them vast social and 
economic changes. 

It should be clear that this volume pioneers and gives the first detailed view, 
over an extended period of time, of many topics of central concern to modern 
historiography. Its organization and impeccable techniques make it a model, 
which hopefully others will follow and adapt to different locales. Gibson is quite 
aware that his findings are limited by the unique position of the Valley, with the 
great metropolitan center of Mexico City at its core, exerting direct and over- 
whelming force on its rings of satellite native communities. Comparable studies 
showing the changes and their rhythms would be desirable for provincial areas 
dominated by secondary centers like Guadalajara, Oaxaca, or Mérida in colonial 
Mexico, or Lima in South America. Gibson's work opens the path to them. 

Fortunately the Stanford University Press allowed Gibson all the space he 
needed to tell his complicated tale. Numerous and excellent maps, photos, glossary, 
and index enhance this major contribution to Latin American historiography. 


Library of Congress Howarp F. CLINE 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA: A HISTORY 
OF THE MOVEMENT 1917-1963. By Rollie E. Poppino. [Studies in Con- 
temporary Latin America.] ([New York:] Free Press of Glencoe. 1964. Pp. 
viii, 247. $5.95.) 

Tus is a very good book on an important subject. Very little serious writing has 
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been done in this country on the subject of Latin American Communism, and 
most of what has appeared has centered either on the Guatemalan experience of 
the 1950’s or the Cuban problems of more recent vintage. Much of the material 
written on Cuba has been so biased either for or against Castro as to be of little 
value for a serious understanding of the advent of Communist rule there. 

Rollie Poppino has written a very good over-all view of the history and activi- 
ties of the Communist movement in the hemisphere. After a few chapters of back- 
ground, the book has a long chapter that gives a capsulelike history of the parties 
in the various countries. It is followed by several chapters describing various as- 
pects of how the Communist parties function. Finally, there are sections on the 
relations of the Latin American Communists with the Castro revolution and with 
the Chinese and Soviet camps. 

Of special interest is the chapter on the organizational structure of the Latin 
American Communist parties. This gives an accurate picture of the highly cen- 
tralized apparatus that characterizes the party in all of the Latin Ámerican coun- 
tries, and the way in which orders and directives are passed down from the top of 
this structure. 

Of significance, too, is the chapter on the relations of the Latin American Com- 
munists with the Castro regime and the Sino-Soviet conflict. Poppino is correct in 
emphasizing the quandary in which Castro is placed by the Sino-Soviet struggle. 
He notes the efforts of the Chinese to picture the Castro regime as a typical ex- 
ample of the kind of revolution they are advocating, and Castro's efforts to bring 
about similar uprisings elsewhere in Latin America. Yet, he also points out the 
diffculty Castro has in openly assuming the leadership of the Chinese-oriented 
Communists in the hemisphere, because of his need for Russian assistance. Per- 
haps Poppino might have given somewhat more attention to parties and groups 
that have arisen outside of the orthodox Communist parties, which are attracted 
to the Chinese Communists. 

The author has an instructive chapter on the tactics and strategy of the Latin 
American Communists. He underscores the fact that these have varied with shifts 
in the line of the international Communist movement and also notes the greater 
versatility of maneuver that the Communists have had in recent years. 

I have only minor criticisms of this volume. For one thing, Poppino tends to 
overestimate Communist influence in the labor movement. One might also ques- 
tion some of the minor details in the history of the individual national parties. 

The final chapter sums up the future prospects of the Communists in the area. 
The author stresses the fact that their fortunes will depend more on external 
circumstances than upon tbeir own activities. He presents an interesting analysis 
of circumstances in which the Communists will have little chance of achieving 
power, but to list them here would be giving away more than is my right. To 
understand the likelihood of the appearance of new Communist regimes in the 
hemisphere, and many other important matters concerning the Marxists-Leninists 
in the New World, one should read Poppino's book. 


Rutgers University Rosert J. ALEXANDER 
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SHAPES OF PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY. By Frank E. Manuel. [The Harry Camp 
Lectures at Stanford University, 1964.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
I965. Pp. 166. $4.75.) This, the printed version of a set of learned, literate, and lively 
lectures, is the prolific Professor Manuel’s best book yet. With sensitive and subtle 
scholarship, lightly worn, he banishes scissors and paste from the study of intellectual 
history and offers a model treatment of historical philosophies. It would be difficult to 
guess from these exquisitely wrought pages that the material with which they deal is 
often obscure and intractable. The title is chosen advisedly: Manuel proposes the 
cyclical and the progressive views of history as "two archetypal shapes of philosophical 
history" whose ever-changing manifestations, from ancient times to the present day, 
converge and diverge in "a rich fabric of historical metamorphoses." He is no crude 
influencemonger; relationships are suggested but not obtruded. Shafts of illumination 
from unaccustomed angles are thrown, by dint of work in the original sources, on 
figures familiar and less familiar. But here is not novelty for novelty's sake either; the 
author's mind seems to move naturally outside the traditional grooves and carries the 
reader easily with him. There are so many good things in the book that it is almost 
invidious to single out a few. There is the connection between Lessing and Joachim 
of Fiore (touched on, to be sure, so briefly as to be little more than tantalizing); there 
is the consideration of the backward-looking aspect of the “Janus-faced” Vico as a 
"decadent Renaissance humanist”; there is the long-overdue partial rehabilitation of 
Spengler, and an acute analysis of the love-hate relationship between him and Toynbee. 
Other matters are more questionable: whether after the late T. E. Mommsen it is still 
legitimate to refer to Orosius tout court as St. Augustine's "loyal disciple"; whether 
doubt can properly be cast on Victor Cousin's transmission of German thought to 
France without offering any evidence because it suits Manuel to sharpen the contrast 
between the German and the French traditions in philosophy of history, with Marx as 
a "syncretic figure." By accepting Marx’s estimate that previous philosophers had made 
no attempt to change the world, and by following the traditional interpretation of 
Hegels Owl of Minerva, Manuel makes a contemplative of Hegel. In my submission, : 
this is wrong. But in almost all details, as well as in general conception and execution, 
this is a delightful and richly rewarding book. 

University of Keele W. M. Sımon 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY: ESSAYS. By E. Harris Harbison. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 292. $6.50.) "Jinks" Harbison, as the 
late Professor Harbison was affectionately called by colleagues and perchance students, 
wrote a number of occasional pieces that are brought together here. They have more 
unity than most such collections, dealing with aspects of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion sub specie aeternitatis, with an eye to problems of perennial import such as the 
philosophy of history and the relation of Christianity to culture, education, and the 
so-called secular disciplines. The answers given now to one problem, now to another, 
are never simple—there is a penchant for paradox—and never assumed to be definitive. 
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Here is a probing mind at work, breaking down popular terms and concepts into 
components and exploring their several implications. The figures chiefly prominent in 
these analyses are Machiavelli, More, Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin with lesser notice 
for such persons as Pico, Melanchthon, and Bucer. The first essays center on the 
philosophy of history. One theory running from Augustine through Luther sees history 
moving in a straight line punctuated by unique occurrences which add cumulatively 
to the past and move forward to a goal appointed by God and not to be evaded by man. 
Actual history, however, in part discloses and in part conceals God's purpose. Hence 
the Christian interpretation of history is less a matter of demonstration than of faith. 
Yet if the venture of faith be made, historical occurrences are invested with a meaning 
that is objectively valid even though hidden save to the eye of faith. Another theory 
of history is the cyclical, to be found in Machiavelli, but still not deterministic, because 
the student of history can discover the laws of the cycles and then by wisdom and 
virt can break their course. Thus his scheme allows for progress. Calvin added to the 
views of Augustine and Luther a profound hopefulness for the realization of some 
semblance of God's kingdom on earth. Harbison saw in Toynbee a threading between 
the Augustinian and the Machiavellian views with a growing inclination to the former. 
Another problem is whether education can be Christian and whether a Christian can 
be a historian. The answer is that a Christian scholar cannot use any methodology 
different from that of his non-Christian colleagues, but his faith will yield insights. 
Therefore the Christian can be a historian, and education can be Christian. The 
discussion of the social views of Machiavelli and More is discriminating and penetrating. 
The former was more than a brutal realist, and the latter less than an unrealistic 
idealist. But there was a difference in emphasis. Machiavelli's point of departure was 
the struggle for power, whereas More's compositions always had the ring of righteous- 
ness. One of the charms of the book is that a contemporary reference, though not 
obtruded, is never absent from the author's mind. 

Yale University Rorawp H. BAINTON 


A CURRENT APPRAISAL OF THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES. By Rollo Handy 
and Pau] Kurtz. [Behavioral Research Bulletin.] (Great Barrington, Mass.: the Council. 
1964. Pp. 154. $7.50.) This volume's “appraisal” is based upon a set of criteria derived 
from the "transactional approach" of John Dewey and Arthur Bentley and, more 
particularly, the "neopositivist" outlook of Stuart C. Dodd and George Lundberg, 
both officers of the work's sponsoring organization, the Behavioral Research Council 
(as is E. C. Harwood of the American Institute of Economic Research). As a result, 
Handy and Kurtz are concerned with judging the behavioral sciences, which they see 
as broader in scope than the social sciences, according to the canon of scientific method. 
Ideally, this would mean in the authors' minds a problem centered, interdisciplinary 
inquiry using accurately, even quantitatively, defined terminology tested by experimen- 
tation and yielding generalizations, Hence the "older fields” of anthropology, soci- 
ology, history, economics, political science, jurisprudence, psychology, and educa- 
tion and the “newer fields" of information theory, cybernetics, linguistics, sign 
behavior, game and decision-making theory, “value inquiry,” and general systems 
theory are judged and found wanting in theory or application in from four to fourteen 
pages each. Given their theoretical proclivities, it is odd that the authors included 
history at all (but odder still that they omitted geography when they included history 
and jurisprudence). Handy and Kurtz claim that historians have a "relatively low" 
understanding of the scientific method and have achieved few scientifically reputable 
generalizations about human behavior, although they admit that most historians neither 
care much about experimental design nor aim for generalization. They would prefer 
to see historians test hypotheses derived from the other behavioral sciences or at least 
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supply historical data for the creation of such hypotheses. Yet interested as. they are 
in such work, they fail to mention in their sample survey of American history such 
studies as those of Cochran utilizing role theory in the study of entrepreneurial activity, 
of Lee Benson and the statistical analysis of Jacksonian political behavior, and of 
Douglass North using economic development theory in his book on American economic 
growth between the Revolution and the Civil War. These caveats point to the faults of 
the book. If its purpose is to persuade us to do research projects based upon the 
authors’ theories, most social scientists have already chosen their theoretical framework, 
and most historians have a goal condemned by the authors. 

University of Minnesota Rosert F. BERKHOFER, JR. 


DARSTELLUNG DER LAGE DER ARBEITER IN ENGLAND VON 1640 BIS 
1760. By Jürgen Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem 
Kapitalismus, Volume XXII. Part 2, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in England, 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und in Frankreich.) (Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1964. Pp. 290. DM 24.50.) DIE LAGE DER ARBEITER IN DER BAUMWOLL- 
INDUSTRIE SHANGHAIS, INSBESONDERE IN DEN ENGLISCHEN FA- 
BRIKEN. By Chung-ping Yen et al. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem 
Kapitalismus, Volume XXVIIL Part 2, Zur Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Eng- 
land, in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und in Frankreich. Die Geschichte der 
Lage der Arbeiter in englischen Kolonialreich, Volume II.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
1964. Pp. viii, 255. DM 21.80.) This provocative analysis of English class conflict by 
the distinguished East German labor historian is based mainly on materials found in 
well-known scholarly works, to which some contemporary accounts and documents 
have been added. Kuczynski contends that a chain of events from John Ball’s uprising 
to the Black Death, the expansion of sheep culture and wool exports, and the extension 
of the domestic system bad transformed the feudal English economy and society into 
a capitalistic one by 1600. The early Stuarts are identified with a resurgence of the 
persisting feudal "remnants." The Civil Wars and the Puritan revolution marked the 
definitive victory of “progressive” capitalistic forces over those traditional elements, a 
victory consolidated by the subordination of the "feudal" court and crown during the 
Glorious Revolution, Kuczynski's case is well documented and skillfully presented. No 
Western historians, however, will agree that class cleavages were so clearly defined in 
Elizabethan England or that its social and economic bases were predominantly capital- 
istic. Professor Yen of the Chinese academy has collaborated with the East German 
labor historians Jonas and Kuczynski in a Marxist analysis of the impact of Western 
imperialism on China. The authors’ main thesis is that English manufacturers exploited 
China, first as a market for dumped English cottons and, during the years 1840-1931, 
also as a growing manpower reserve for modern industrial plants, undermining native 
handicrafts in the process. English economic penetration gave way to that of the Japa- 
nese, notably in Shanghai and the northeastern provinces as a base for a far-flung aggres- 
sion. The story of wretched working and living conditions, notably of operatives work- 
ing in the British-owned Ewo Cotton Mills in Shanghai during the 1930's, is a familiar 
one, The authors are less than realistic in assuming that capitalism necessarily entails 
colonialism and in ignoring the necessarily predatory character of modern imperialism, 
whether the metropolis is collectivistic or capitalistic. Contemporary China must owe its 
political and technological rebirth largely to that imperialistic impact. 

Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G, PuNDT 


PHILIPPINE JESUITS IN EXILE: THE JOURNALS OF FRANCISCO PUIG, SJ., 
1768-1770. By Nicholas P. Cushner, S.J. [Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S.I, Volume 
XXIV.] (Rome: the Institutum. 1964. Pp. xvi, 202. $4.00.) This carefully executed 
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volume provides a valuable account of a little-known but important incident in the 
religious history of the Spanish Empire. In 1768, members of the Society of Jesus 
stationed in the Philippines—like their more renowned confreres in Mexico and Paraguay 
— were expelled by royal decree from Spain's far-flung dominions. Father Puig's diary 
recounts the events of the arrest and exile together with the perils and vicissitudes of 
the dangerous journey from Manila to Italy via New Spain. Father Cushner prefaces 
his graceful, well-documented translation with a discussion of source materials. To 
evolve a reliable text he compared three copies of the Puig manuscript. Partial but 
complementary versions from the Huntington Library and the Archivo de Loyola were 
contrasted with a complete copy from the Biblioteca Nazionale de Firenze. Internal 
evidence and the comparative technique enabled him to ascertain that the Florence 
version was the most authentic of the available texts. The book breaks down into 
three distinct segments. Part I consists of a parochial and, all too frequently, turgid 
discussion of the prelude to the expulsion from the Philippines. The author shatters the 
obviously false accusations hurled at the society by secular authorities, but fails to deal 
adequately with the political and religious circumstances that created hostility toward 
the Jesuits in Manila and Madrid. Part II consists of side-by-side Spanish and English 
versions of Puig's journal Part III contains four valuable appendixes plus a glossary. 
The real test of the volume, of course, is the text and translation. Here Cushner 
successfully meets the challenge. The reader is exposed to the gracious prose and 
precise mind of an observant eighteenth-century cleric. Interesting details on the difficult 
voyage to Acapulco together with shrewd notes on the popular reaction to the Jesuit 
expulsion in Mexico fill the pages. If the reader treats the somewhat unfortunate intro- 
duction in a cursory manner, he will discover that Cushner has provided a primary 
account of importance to Church historians and maritime specialists, and a document 
cf interest to students of the Spanish Empire and of the Philippines. 

Muskingum College Davi» R. STURTEVANT 


DIE GROSSE PARALLELE IM GESCHICHTSDENKEN ALEXANDER HERZENS. 
By Viktor Christen. ([Münster: the Author.] 1963. Pp. 207.) The Ph.D. thesis, so often 
an obvious result of tedious drudgery and no less often a premature magnum opus, 
in this instance has been successfully used to develop a specific and well-defined 
problem. The "great parallel," originally pointed out by the German political scientist 
Carl Schmitt, is the historical parallel most emphasized by mid-nineteenth-century 
political thinkers: the parallel between the turmoils of the mid-nineteenth century and 
those of the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages. Viktor Christen follows up 
the occurrence of this "great parallel" in the thought of Alexander Herzen, as well as 
Saint-Simon and the Saint-Simonians, Moses Hess, Donoso Cortés, and the Left-Hegelian 
Bruno Bauer. Herzen was singularly aware of living in a transitional period compara- 
ble in its momentous nature and impact only to the first centuries a.n. He saw the 
West in the role of declining Rome, the Slavs as the new Germanic tribes, socialism 
as the "new Christianity" which was to establish a new order and create a new man. 
The object of this study is hardly to test the merits of the historical constructions of 
Herzen and the other thinkers, but to penetrate to their general assumptions and 
their image of themselves. The mere fact that these thinkers use the method of historical 
"morphology," which was revived in our century with so much éclat by Spengler, is 
interesting. Herzen's more tentative approach to the morphology is confronted with a 
more ambitious, scientific claim by Saint-Simon. In each case, however, historical 
perspective serves as a double legitimation for intellectual rebellion. The new socialist 
. doctrine is seen as analogous to Lutheranism in its time, claiming to fulfill the original 
function of Christianity. Furthermore, the argument runs, in the course of -seculariza- 
tion in modern times religion has inevitably been replaced by socialism. Here Max 
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Weber's concepts of "disenchantment" and "secularization" are clearly foreshadowed. 
The theme developed in this careful, systematic study is most rewarding and suggestive 
far beyond its immediate confines. It should be seen—and in this respect the volume 
might be more explicit—as representative of the post-Hegelian world, which under- 
neath its often excessive claims of controlling and renewing society, showed signs of a 
deep pessimism concerning the downward course of bistory. 

Smith College KLEMENS von KLEMPERER 


THE ANARCHISTS. By James Joll. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1964. Pp. 303. 
$6.00.) This gracefully written book was intended neither as a monograph unearthing 
new facts about the anarchists, nor as the sort of comprehensive history of anarchist 
thought and action recently produced by George Woodcock (AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 
1963], 413). What the author has undertaken, rather, is a synthesis of the most impor- 
tant primary and secondary materials on the anarchists in an effort to capture the 
flavor of their movement and to assess their place in the intellectual and social history of 
modern Europe. Joll’s efforts, for the most part, have been eminently successful. He 
deals ably with the schism in the First International between the Marxists and 
Bakuninists, and he skillfuily illuminates the contradictions in Proudhon's character that 
account for the bizarre variety of political stamps that have been placed upon him. Joll, 
moreover, rightly emphasizes that such outstanding anarchists as Godwin and 
Kropotkin, while bitterly opposed to the centralization of power that accompanied the 
Industrial Revolution, by no means rejected technological advance, which, they pre- 
dicted, would relieve the manual laborer of drudgery and degradation. Joll himself 
would be the last to claim that, within the short compass of some three hundred pages, 
he had exhausted every aspect of anarchism worthy of study. Yet his attempt to cover 
so much ground in so brief a work—he traces the roots of anarchism to the Anabaptist 
sects, the Enlightenment and French Revolution, and the utopian soctalists, then 
plunges into the modern anarchist movement wherever it was important, even treat- 
ing its manifestations in the world of art and letters—has inevitably resulted in occa- 
sional skimpiness. Little space is allotted the anarchist thinkers in the United States 
(there is no mention of Tucker or Spooner, and Josiah Warren receives but one line); 
nor have the links between the doctrines of anarchism and the disparate theories of 
Rousseau, Hegel, and Saint-Simon been convincingly demonstrated. Joll mistakenly at- 
tributes to Bakunin the idea of "propaganda by the deed," that is, individual acts of 
terrorism designed to ignite the masses into a bonfire of destruction. The notion of 
"propaganda by the deed" was actually conceived by the Italian anarchists shortly after 
Bakunin's death and was later spread by Malatesta, Kropotkin, and Paul Brousse. These 
shortcomings, however, are far outweighed by the merits of this thoughtful and stimu- 
lating book, which eloquently evokes the tragedy of the anarchists in their vain 
struggle against the tides of centralized power. 

Qucens College PAUL ÁvRICH 


THE FORMING OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. By James W. Hulse. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 275. $6.50.) According to 
J. W. Hulse, the history of the Comintern from the First to the Second Congress 
marked a substantial shift in Bolshevik thinking from messianic dreams to hard- 
headed organization. Russian domination of the Comintern, though clear from the 
outset, was at first “ill-defined.” But abortive revolutions in Central Europe, feuds 
among Left-wing groups in Germany and Great Britain, and improved communica- 
tions with Europe inspired the Bolsheviks to denounce sectarian extremists and to 
impose more stringent controls on the international revolutionary movement. Regarding 
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this maneuver as an admission of their defeat, the author concludes that Lenin and 
the Comintern "endorsed two conflicting principles [parliamentary participation and 
revolution], but in practise they made them complementary." While there is nothing 
very new about all this, Hulse has carefully examined most of the relevant source 
material including Comintern records, newspapers, and important journals in five 
European languages. (He missed two important dissertations, both recently published, 
by Werner Angress and Alfred Low.) His treatment of the bitter infighting among 
warring factions in France, Germany, and Great Britain is thorough and competent, 
if unexciting. Unfortunately, Hulse's analysis does not add much to his descriptions. 
Much of the difficulty lies in his failure to discuss the Comintern within the context of 
Soviet foreign policy and Bolshevik political thinking. Consequently, he falls into the 
error of drawing the lines too sharply between traditional and revolutionary modes of 
conducting foreign policy. He ignores, for example, the vital importance to the 
Bolsheviks in 1919 of splitting the socialist parties of the West, even at great cost to 
subsequent organizational strength, in order to weaken the united front of intervention 
and to relieve the depressing sense of isolation that hung over blockaded Russia. T'o a 
lesser extent, perhaps, a similar criticism may be leveled at his discussion of the national 
parties. Beyond enumerating the often repeated factors that hampered or hastened 
revolutionary activity in France and Germany, the author makes little effort to probe 
the social and psychological motivations of those who rallied to the Comintern in a 
period of heightened national feeling and at great personal risk. Thus, the need remains 
for a study of the unequal, often poignant struggle between those in Europe who still 
followed the will-o’-the-wisp of revolutionary utopia and those in Moscow who were 
convinced they had found it. 

Northwestern University ALFRED J, RIEBER 


FROM ENMITY TO ALLIANCE: U.S-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS, 1931-1941. 
By Raymond A. Esthus. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 180. 
$6.00.) When a book's topic is of no great importance to anyone or anything, is not 
inherently very exciting, and is known in its essentials, any author would find it 
difficult to make the book interesting. Mr. Esthus tried to solve these problems by 
dramatizing American-Australian relations between 1931 and 1941, but instead 
increased his difficulties by fashioning a procrustean bed: From Enmity to Alliance, 
which forces him to tell a relatively peaceful story in the terminology of conflict. 
Actually, the facts are presented in a straightforward, chronological manner. The 
depression dominated the opening of the decade, tending to focus international atten- 
tion on economic policies. The restrictive practices of both nations in regard to com- 
merce and shipping therefore affected unfavorably most of their relations. The situation 
was worsened by Australia's buying much more from the United States than it sold. 
In 1936 this led to the infamous Australian Trade Diversion Policy to reduce purchases 
from the "bad buyers,” Japan and the United States. The policy ended quickly, but 
American-Australian negotiations to straighten out trade relations endured into the 
early war years. In the meantime, Japanese aggression caused political relations to 
overshadow others. But this too led to some Australian unhappiness because the initial 
American reaction in the form of appeasement frustrated Australian attempts to 
commit the United States politically and militarily in the Southwest Pacific. Official 
relations between the two nations continued more through London than across the 
Pacific until the Japanese attack became imminent and direct politica] and military 
cooperation grew in volume to mutual satisfaction. This account of the facts, though 
limited in scope, is unobjectionable. But the “Enmity-Alliance” framework creates 
misleading impressions. What significance can an enmity between the two nations have 
when their representatives accorded each other most friendly receptions, or when 
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the enmity was "unknown and unrequited” by the American public? The trade war 
would appear less dramatic had the author related that between 1931 and 1041 the 
value of Áustralian imports from the US steadily increased, while Australian exports 
to the US jumped to twice (1935-1936) and then four times (1936-1937) their 
previous annual averages at a time when the Diversion Policy was at its height. Less 
drama and more reliance on sources in addition to the almost exclusively used US 
diplomatic correspondence might have led to a more balanced evaluation of American- 
Australian relations, 

University of Hawaii Werner Levi 


Ancıent and Medieval 


MYCENAEAN STUDIES: PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
COLLOQUIUM FOR MYCENAEAN STUDIES HELD AT “WINGSPREAD,” 4-8 
SEPTEMBER 196r. Edited by Emmett L, Bennett, Jr. (Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press. 1964. Pp. x, 284. $6.00.) The foremost item to report regarding this book is 
that, for the historian, the pickings are lean. The special field of Mycenaean studies is 
now ten years old. Its earliest classic, Ventris and Chadwick's Documents in Myce- 
nacan Greek (1956), included a slender and cautious section on Mycenaean society, a 
subject on which little progress has since been made. The field is still overwhelmingly 
linguistic—in the strictest sense, that is, phonetics, morphology, syntax, etymology— 
a fact amply illustrated by the contents of the present volume, which consists of a 
handsome publication of the twenty-one papers presented at the colloquium. For the 
historian the article by Lejeune on the Mycenaean economic vocabulary is the most 
promising inasmuch as the Mycenaean documents are fundamentally economic in 
nature. The article consists of an exhaustive presentation and analysis of the evidence 
for four specific words which prima facie appear to be economic terms. Lejeune con- 
cludes that the locutions are indeed economic terms and assigns a tentative verbal 
signification to each. This is modest enough (and perhaps even less so; sec thc 
potentially devastating effect of Levin's "Remarks"), but at this stage of Mycenaean 
studies the historian may not expect more. Other articles, notably Graham's comparing 
Minoan and contemporary Near Eastern palace architecture and Puhvel's on origins 
of religious cults, contain implications of value to the historian, although they too are 
necessarily suggestive rather than definitive. At the conclusion of the volume are an 
appendix containing the "Wingspread Convention" (offering recommendations of 
conventional signs to be used in transcribing and editing Linear B texts) and a useful 
set of basic bibliographies. It is a pity that nearly three years elapsed between delivery 
of the papers and publication. The Mycenaean field is one in which new contributions 
are highly tentative, and the speed with which findings are disseminated and: discussed 
is important. Ventris’ famous "Work Notes,” circulated rapidly at his own expense, 
were more valuable to scholarship than would have been a foundation supported 
volume, lavish but late. 

Smith College Louis Coun-Harr 


EARLY GREEK ARMOUR AND WEAPONS: FROM THE END OF THE BRONZE 
AGE TO 600 B.C. By Anthony Snodgrass. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; 
distrib. by Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago. 1964. Pp. xi, 280, 37 plates. $12.50.) 
This carefully documented study takes up, item by item, the weapons and armor used 
during the shadowy four centuries from about 1100 to about 700 s.c, between the 
death of the Mycenaean warrior and the birth of the Greek hoplite. Seven chapters deal 
with the helmet, shield, body armor, sword, spear, bow, and chariot, analyzing all 
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archaeological evidence available for each. An eighth reviews Homer and other literary 
evidence, and a final one the problem of Central European influence. Snodgrass’ major 
point is that the armor of the hoplite was by no means developed at one time, nor was 
it connected with any decisive change in tactics. Practically all of it was present in the 
Bronze Age, though some items had to be reintroduced after falling out of use and 
some were considerably improved. The introduction of hoplite tactics came after the 
creation of the hoplite's outfit and developed at different times in different places, 
depending upon circumstances. Snodgrass credits two major improvements to the 
Greeks: the excellent Corinthian helmet made of a single sheet of bronze and the 
hoplite shield with its arm band and handgrip. From the Near East the Greeks may 
have learned the technique of ironworking; other debts seem to be minor. As for 
Central Europe, Snodgrass argues convincingly against the current fashion of ascribing 
much to its influence; the Greek sword, practically always of iron from the eleventh 
century on, in his judgment parallels the development in Central] Europe ratber than 
follows from it. His discussion of Homer emphasizes the poet's knowledge of Bronze 
Age elements and reduces the “post-Homeric” elements to the metal shield and the 
throwing spear. Body armor is conspicuously absent from this list, for the spectacular 
find in 1960 of a Mycenaean corselet dismisses at one stroke all the ink spilled to prove 
that passages mentioning the corselet are later interpolations. Most of the time Snod- 
grass shows caution in using the argumentum ex silentio, particularly dangerous 
when the only evidence is archaeological and sparse. However, even he occasionally 
succumbs to its attractions: since body armor, the helmet, and the chariot are not 
attested between the eleventh and eighth century 3.c., he concludes that the Dark Age 
was too poor to afford such luxuries and that they dropped out of use to be later re- 
vived. Any day a turn of the spade may wreak havoc with these conclusions. The 
scholarly world owes thanks to the author for a job well done; but none whatsoever 
to his publisher, who has given few and poor plates to a book that cries for a pro- 
fusion of good illustration. The exalted price, pardonable if for pictures, is for decking 
out this sober study in the trappings of a deluxe edition. 

New York University LIONEL Casson 


HEIMSKRINGLA: HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY. By Snorri Sturlu- 
son. Translated with introduction and notes by Lee M. Hollander. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1964. Pp. xxvi, 854. $10.00.) 
Snorri Sturluson's History, in some respects the most important historical work to 
appear in medieval Scandinavia, has been printed many times since the seventeenth 
century, on occasion in the original Icelandic, but more often in translation— Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian (most frequently), German, and English. That a fresh English 
version is warranted is readily evident from Hollander's volume. Ás the basis for his 
version he has used the text of Bjarni Athalbjarnarson's rendering in the original 
(3 vols., 1941-51) of the Kringla MS. and variants of other relevant manuscripts. The 
merit of Hollander's translation lies in the attention given to the scaldic verses, which 
were heavily relied on by Snorri as historical sources and liberally incorporated into 
his prose. The poetic usages they embody are often obscure in meaning. They have 
often given translators much trouble. Hollander, a specialist in early Scandinavian 
literature, is a close student of this poetic form and has dealt penetratingly with it in 
other contexts such as in the introduction to his The Skalds: A Selection of Their 
Poems (1945). A number of previous translators have supplied extended “introduc- 
tions” to their versions; in contrast, Hollander’s similar essay is of modest length. In it 
he reviews the major events in Snorri's disturbed career, places him in the succession 
of saga writers, surveys the manuscript versions of the History that have come down 
to us, and enumerates important printings of the work, in the original or in continental 
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languages. Welcome here would have been some mention of antecedent versions in 
English, such as those by Laing (1844), Morris and Magnussen (1893 ff), and 
Monsen (1932); brief as the comments might be, they would help to set off the merits 
of the new translation. For its merits are substantial The text of the History is 
presented in direct, simple phrasing, and the scaldic verses, provided with extensive 
footnoting, are carefully rendered. The specialist will be grateful for the good index 
and the inclusion of many fine drawings by distinguished Norwegian artists, selected 
from Storm's handsome Norwegian translation (1899, 1914). There are clarifying 
maps of Scandinavia and the British Isles (though one misses any equivalent map 
of Iceland to help identify localities involving Snorri's life and lineage). With an ample 
format and an attractive typographical pattern this volume is a credit to both translator 
and publisher, and it will surely remain the definitive English printing for some time 
to come. 

New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


INSTITUTIONS ECCLÉSIASTIQUES DE LA CHRETIENTE MÉDIÉVALE, Part 
1, Books II to VI. By Gabriel Le Bras. [Histoire de l'Église depuis les origines jusqu'à 
nos jours, Volume XII.] ([Paris:] Bloud & Gay. 1964. Pp. 236-596, 11.) This volume by 
the greatest living authority on medieval ecclesiastical institutions is a masterpiece of 
lucid exposition and compression. In the previously published Book I, Le Bras gave a 
brilliant sketch of the growth of medieval ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Now he turns 
to an analysis of the institutional structure of the Church. First he discusses the role 
of the pope as supreme legislator and judge, emphasizing of course the unique status 
attributed to him as Vicar of Christ but also commenting on the importance in the 
Middle Ages of the Augustinian doctrine that the pope stood as a symbol or representa- 
tive of the whole Church. Next he discusses the status and function of the cardinals, 
the role of general councils in the life of the Church, and then the organization of the 
papal bureaucracy. In his subsequent analysis Le Bras moves from the center outward, 
describing in turn the structure of the diocese, the parish, the older monastic com- 
munities, and the newer mendicant orders. A final chapter discusses the imposing 
external unity and the disruptive internal tensions that characterized the whole vast 
fabric of Church government. The book is valuable for its orderly presentation of an 
important body of information and above all for the shrewdness and wisdom of its 
insights. The author also provides a rich if not always critical bibliography, and it is 
noteworthy that, unlike some eminent French historians, he is careful to include the 
recent works of English and American scholars. 

Cornell University BRIAN TIERNEY 


HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL CROATIA. By Stanko Guldescu. [Studies in European 
History, Number ı.] (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1964. Pp. 351. Glds. 45.) One of the 
most worked over fields in Croatian history is the medieval period, which has attracted 
nearly every leading Croatian historian (Rački, Kukuljević, Tkalčić, Smičiklas, Klaić, 
Šišić). This is natural, for it was to the origins of the Croatian nation that native 
historians first turned. Like other peoples, the Croats sought national inspiration in the 
distant past and felt called upon to tell the world about their former glory in the 
heyday of the independent Croatian state. In times of national crisis patriotic Croatian 
historians instinctively go back to the medieval golden age in quest of solace and 
spiritual succor. This tendency is manifested once again by Guldescu, either because 
of the loss of the "Independent State of Croatia,” a wartime Fascist creation, or 
because the nation had succumbed to Communism, or for both reasons. In an effort 
to show that the Croats are something better than Slavs, the author endorses the 
flimsy theories that suggest that the Croats are Slavonicized lranians, Goths, or some 
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other people. He denies the Serbs any right to Bosnia by offering a variety of data to 
prove “the essentially Croatian character of medieval Bosnia.” For the author, as for 
most Croatian nationalist historians, the Drina River marks the boundary between 
Croatia and Serbia. The city of Sarajevo is considered the geographical center of the 
Croatian lands. Before 1463, according to the author, “there was no trace of Eastern 
Orthodoxy in Bosnia since very few Serbs resided in this land,” and “the inhabitant of 
Bosnia consisted of obstinate Bogumils or less obstinate ones who accepted Roman 
Catholicism in order to save their necks.” The Orthodox element, it is claimed, came 
to Bosnia with the Turks, and many of “the descendants of Croat Bogumils—or of 
Croat Catholic element” were converted to Orthodoxy. Under the Turks the Catholic 
population of Bosnia was depleted through the forced emigration of the Croatian 
nobility and through the conversion of Croatian Bogomiles and Catholics to Serbian 
Orthodoxy or Islam. Those of the Bosnian Catholics who were left under the Turks 
“occupied a status inferior to that of either the Moslem or Orthodox inhabitants of 
the country." Today, we are told, a large “part of the Croat nation is still Moslem." 
These statements regarding the Serbs and Orthodoxy in Bosnia are sheer speculations 
that cannot be substantiated by evidence. The statement on the Bogomiles is confus- 
ing and contradictory. Guldescu fails to provide a clear assessment of the historical sig- 
nificance of Croatia's union with Hungary. In one place we are told that "the substitu- 
tion of Hungarian for national kings during the long drawn out era proved to be a 
disaster for the Croats," yet in another place the author states that the union "was as 
much to the advantage of the Croatians as to that of the Magyars. . . ," that it enabled 
Croatia to maintain its "individuality," and that "the Croat-Hungarian union during the 
middle ages was a harmonious one as far as the bulk of the peoples of both nations were 
concerned." The author regrets that "this union did not find a lasting political expres- 
sion," Although Guldescu has consulted an impressive array of sources, he adds nothing 
new to our existing knowledge of Croatian history, and his interpretations are marred 
by nationalistic bias. Typical of his attitude is his refusal to use the term Dubrovnik 
for Ragusa because of its alleged Serbian origin. 

Stanford University WAYNE S. VuciNICH 


THE TWO KINGDOMS: ECCLESIOLOGY IN CAROLINGIAN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. By Karl Frederick Morrison. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 297. $6.50.) The author has chosen a difficult task: to reconstruct the 
presuppositions of ninth-century attempts to define the spheres of juristic competence 
of the secular and clerical powers. His careful scrutiny of the sources allows him to 
show convincingly that much of Carolingian political thought was a product of 
paradoxical assumptions that necessarily generated unresolvable dilemmas in both 
practice and theory. On the one hand, the Carolingians assumed uniformly that the 
world was one, that it was ruled by one God, under terms revealed in Holy Writ, 
and that all power derived from that supreme governing agent. On the other hand, 
practical exigency required that jurisdictional distinctions be drawn within the world 
in functional terms, between those whose specific task it was to minister to the needs 
of the body and those designated to care for the needs of the soul. In short, although 
the world was one in theory, society was twofold in so far as a distinction between 
material and spiritual needs had to be drawn in practice. While theology tended to 
monistic solutions to most problems, political thought and ecclesiology tended to 
dualism or pluralism. But the monistic tendency was stronger than any alternative 
because, given the nature of the Fall, the natural and practical spheres lacked any 
dignifying principle. When disputes arose over the areas of competence between pope 
and king, bishop and archbishop, or pope and episcopacy, as they were bound to do 
when any official tried to translate his powers into practical action, there was no 
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principle with sufficient autonomy to allow for resolution of the dispute in purely legal 
terms, Disputes were therefore inevitably resolved by force on the practical level and 
inevitably escalated (if I may be permitted the term) to discussions about the nature 
of the whole world process on the theoretical level. What was lacking was the principle 
of jurisdictional subsovereignty within the divinely governed whole. Morrison limits 
himself to a consideration of the theoretical dilemmas that the assumptions of Carolin- 
gian political thought generated. He has done a good job, but he would do a further 
service to scholarship if he were now to turn to the problem of the Carolingian con- 
ception of nature contained in the seemingly obscure texts of Carolingian Biblical 
exegetes. There is where he will find the key to the dilemmas that he has skillfully 
exposed. 

University of Rochester Haypen V. WEITE 


LAXTON: THE LAST ENGLISH OPEN FIELD VILLAGE. By J. D. Chambers. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1964. Pp. 44. 70 cents.) Most students of medieval English agrarian history know that 
at least one open-field village still exists, more or less intact, at Laxton in Nottingham- 
shire, but few know the reasons for its survival or its present state. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, now the landlord of Laxton, has prepared an attractive paperbacked book- 
let containing a businesslike description of the present-day village and an informative 
historical account. Professor Chambers of Nottingham University has written a scholarly 
text with a full discussion of agrarian and manorial arrangements, past and present, 
and with a short account of the church and castle—in sum, a brief, but comprehensive 
history of the village. The booklet will be of much use in the classroom since there are 
clear explanations of terms and of practice. The illustrations are numerous and useful; 
above all, there are several well.prepared maps making vivid the layout of the village 
at the various stages of its history. 

Haverford College WALLACE T. MACCAFFREY 


THE EARLY CHARTERS OF WESSEX. By H.P.R. Finberg. [Studies in Early English 
History, Number 3.] (Leicester: Leicester University Press. 1964. Pp. 281. sos.) This 
is the third volume of Mr. Finberg's trilogy, a hand list of early (pre-Conquest) 
western charters, It is clearly recognizable Finberg—useful, stimulating, concise, trucu- 
lent. It continues the Finberg-Michelin notations: one to four stars as the completeness 
of the fabrication of the charter rises, The book is convincingly enthusiastic about the 
importance of local topographical knowledge and the perambulation of boundaries; it 
is the work of a walking historian. Finberg attacks those who insist upon too much 
formal diplomatic, although he himself, in spite of his avoiding styles and protocols, 
often uses, and very well, diplomatic techniques in the pure Mabillon tradition. Finberg 
is more tolerant of fake charters than of past historians. This tolerance, a "more trustful 
approach,” allows him to produce much of value in his discussions of King Ethelwulf’s 
decimations and of Winchester cathedral endowments and diplomatic. He really 
exposes a lot both about tenure and government. He is particularly good when, in 
talking of Ethelwold, he examines "the falsification of history" and (in connection 
with Mr. Eric John's work) seignorial administration. He indulges himself, too much I 
think, in a flamboyant sort of shorthand; this makes his attacks on Maitland, for 
example, seem additionally gross, when, for instance, he talks of the “anti-clerical 
Maitland, always prone to believe the worst of men in holy orders... .” Finberg moves 
quickly from point to point, embellishing each with his acerb intelligence. All of this, 
of course, is in some ways incidental a bonus that he cannot restrain himself from 
adding to his extremely useful calendar. 

University of California, Berkeley ROBERT BRENTANO 
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A SOCIEDADE MEDIEVAL PORTUGUESA: ASPECTOS DE VIDA QUOTIDIANA. 
By A. H. de Oliveira Marques. (Lisbon: Livraria Sá de Costa Editora. 1964. Pp. xx, 301.) 
Professor Oliveira Marques recognizes the inescapable limitations of this, as of any, 
“trabalho de pioneiro,” but in courageously attempting a comprehensive survey of the 
poorly explored field of medieval Portuguese social history he has, nevertheless, 
produced an excellent and useful book, richly informative and delightfully written, 
The ten chapters trace basic aspects of life from the cradle to the grave: food, dress, 
the home, hygiene and health, love (careless and licit), work, popular religion, general 
culture, amusements, and funeral practices. The chronological limits extend from the 
twelfth through the fifteenth century. Given the sorts of materials chiefly drawn upon 
(manuscript and published documents, works of literature and art), this results in 
undue concentration upon the close of the medieval period. Each chapter is supple- 
mented by a compact bibliographical essay, the content of which is nowhere else so 
readily found, and there are numerous medieval illustrations as well as V. André's 
engaging sketches As compared with, say, Homans’ English Villagers or Bloch’s 
Société féodale, the work appears weakest in its handling of the family and of the 
effects of kinship and dependency groups upon the individual and society and in its 
general scanting of the peasantry, the largest social class. Deliberate exclusion of Jewish 
and Muslim elements runs counter to current concern with the triangular dialectic of 
Iberian formation. Too little attention is paid to regional diversity, for the contrasts of 
Minhotan and Beiran life with that of Alemtejo and Algarve were, again, especially 
prominent in the peasant sector. More should have been done with urban and village 
topography, floor. plans are needed for the house types described, and the erroneous 
presentation of the bullfight as Moorish obscures its function as a municipal public sport. 
In contrast, on the effect upon health of dietary deficiencies, the advent of the "fashion" 
concept in masculine and feminine dress, the varieties of medieval furniture, the gulf 
between popular religiosity and crumbling late medieval moral standards, not least 
among the clergy, and on many other topics, fresh and judiciously analyzed data are 
provided. In short, although, as the author notes, each of his chapters merits a book, 
this is a valuable, highly original addition to the literature on medieval Portugal, im- 
portant in itsel£ and opening up whole new lines of investigation for the future. An 
English translation is herewith commended to some enterprising university press. 

University of Virginia C. J. Bisuko 


LOUIS VI ET SON ROYAUME. By Marcel Pacaut. Preface by Robert Fawtier. 
[Bibliothéque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1964. Pp. 258.) Between Louis VI, ruler of a petty principality, and Philip 
Augustus, the first real king of France, stands Louis VII. He was nota heroic nor a 
striking figure, yet most historians would agree that he left the monarchy stronger 
than he found it. But the problem of how he achieved this has been evaded. M. Pacaut 
is the first to give an answer, based on full knowledge of the sources, to this perplexing 
question. With one exception, his explanations are clear, succinct, and convincing. 
First, Louis was able to learn. Louis the Young was indeed young—and foolish— 
when he became king. The successive shocks of the crusade and the divorce and the 
death of his most trusted advisers taught him wisdom. After 1152 he may have been 
overcautious, but he never put himself in a position that risked serious losses. Second, 
Louis developed genuine political skill; he knew what was possible and how to achieve 
it What was possible was not a frontal assault on the Plantagenet Empire, but the 
creation of alliances and protectorates to enable him to deal with that Empire as an 
equal He held the east of France (Flanders, Champagne, Burgundy) together against 
the Ángevin dominated west. He realized the importance of finding an outlet to the 
south through Auvergne so that he could not be encircled, and so that royal influence 
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was felt, if only sporadically, in Languedoc. In doing this, he developed considerable 
skill as a diplomat and made the monarchy more of a force in French politics than it 
had been for centuries. Third, at the cost of relatively small concessions, he kept the 
Church on his side. The bishoprics and abbeys that he aided and protected supported 
his cause. They also gave him excuses for intervening in areas where the authority of 
the local lord was weak and for drawing cases to his court. Fourth, he improved the 
administration and increased the revenues of the royal domain. This is the one place 
where Pacaut has a somewhat exaggerated idea of Louis's abilities. It is probably true 
that Louis got more out of his prévóts than his father had done, that he, and not 
Philip Augustus, introduced the first baillis, and that he exploited neglected resources. 
But to move from these statements, through a series of dubious calculations, to the 
assertion that Louis VII had an income greater than Henry II's is unjustified. Henry's 
accounting methods were so far ahead of those of Louis that no real comparison is 
possible; it 1s scarcely fair to take a figure based on the solid evidence of the Pipe Rolls 
and balance it against one derived from a series of ingenious hypotheses. Henry had 
enough money to wage war simultaneously on many fronts; even when Henry was 
most overextended Louis could attack at only one point. This may have been prudence; 
it was also probably lack of resources. Otherwise, the book is admirable. A long- 
standing and irritating gap in the history of the Capetian monarchy has been filled in 
a most satisfactory way. 

Princeton University JosepH R. STRAYER 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND, 1172-1377. By H. G. Richardson and G. O. 
Sayles. [Coimisiún Láimhscríbhinnfí na hÉireann.] (Dublin: Stationery Office for the 
Coimisiún, 1963. Pp. xiii, 300. £2 ros.) These two authors writing together or indi- 
vidually are noted for detailed, specialized studies and for more general works of 
synthesis, usually stimulating, often controversial. This is a work of detailed scholar- 
ship, but more in the nature of a handbook similar to that of the lists of English 
officers of state in Sir F. Maurice Powicke's Handbook of British Chronology. Included 
are: chief governors, chancellors, treasurers, barons of the Exchequer, escheators, 
justices, legal representatives of the king, Keepers of the Rolls, and clerks of common 
pleas of the Exchequer. The authors have been unusually successful in giving clear 
references to their sources and indicating special difficulties, while still presenting a 
mass of information in convenient tabular form. The core of these lists was extracted 
from the Issue Rolls of the Irish Exchequer (now in the Public Record Office in 
London) and supplemented from a variety of other records, both printed and unprinted. 
In their use of these Issue Rolls, the authors have demonstrated something of the 
importance of what they consider the most valuable of Irish medieval records and 
have laid the groundwork for further research with an appendix to guide students to 
the extant Issue Rolls, Receipt Rolls, and Enrolled Accounts, With their discussion of 
the emergence of the courts of common law and the organization and development of 
the Irish Exchequer the authors touch upon the general history of Ireland. Still, the 
introduction is in many ways a disappointment. Its rather disjointed and somewhat 
perfunctory discussion of the various subjects treated shows all the defects of a pioneer- 
ing effort, without providing the kind of germinal study that Richardson did in his 
brilliant pages on the English justiciar in his introduction to the Memoranda Roll for 
I John. The brief remarks on the value of administrative history are interesting, but 
they are out of character with the rest of the book. Historians can be grateful, never- 
theless, for the useful tools this book provides, and perhaps some will find a challenge 
in the opportunity that the authors suggest exists for further research in the administra- 
tive history of medieval Ireland. 

Duke University CuanLEs R. Young 
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DAS BANNMEILENRECHT: EIN BEITRAG DER MITTELALTERLICHEN 
OSTSIEDLUNG ZUR WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN UND RECHTLICHEN VERSCH- 
RÁNKUNG VON STADT UND LAND. By Winfried Küchler. [Marburger Ostfor- 
schungen im Auftrage des Johann-Gottfried-Herder-Forschungsrates e. V., Number 24.] 
(Würzburg: Holzner-Verlag. 1964. Pp. vii, 194.) This well-documented contribution to 
German Ostforschung is concerned with the nature and functions of the Bannmeile 
(banlieue) pertaining to the towns founded by German and Flemish settlers in Silesia 
and Meran during the thirteenth century. The immunity originated in the attempt of 
the town authorities to prevent the establishment of Slavic inns and taverns (tabernae 
more gentis Slavorum) in the environs. These inns were customarily used by itinerant 
Slav merchants for the display and sale of their wares, and hence constituted a potential 
threat to the market monopoly of the town. The prohibition was subsequently extended 
to cover brewing, baking, weaving, and other handicrafts in the vicinity. The author 
contends that the Gasthausbann proclaimed by the towns of Silesia and Meran was a 
novel and original contribution to the juridical concept of the banlieue, which had 
been normally initiated elsewhere by an express prohibition of the holding of markets 
in the neighborhood of the town concerned. Thus the Gasthausbann exerted by the 
urban settlers in Silesia and Meran was a local adaptation, entailed by the possibility 
of Slav commercial competition, of the more generalized Marktbana originally written 
into the foundation charter of Leipzig (about 1160). But the author is on far more 
dangerous ground when he asserts that the Braubann and Gewerbebann of the Silesian 
towns spread westward and were “received” by the cities of central Germany. The 
desire to curtail or abolish competition did not require prompting from external 
sources; it was an inveterate principle of municipal policy. The final portion of the 
work is a re-examination of the celebrated fifth clause of the Statutum in favorem 
principum conceded to the German territorial princes by Emperor Frederick II in 
1232. In this clause the banlieue was formally abolished by Frederick in civitatibus 
nostris notis. The author concludes that the enactment related only to those Belgian 
and Flemish towns that held of the Empire. But the textual reference to "new towns" 
suggests the possibility that the Emperor also conceded the abolition of the banlieue 
in the case of the towns that he had been founding since 1220 in Swabia and Alsace. 
On this point the author might have consulted with advantage the useful study of 
Hella Fein, Die staufischen Städtegründungen im Elsass (1939). In general, however, 
he is fully conversant with the sources and literature of his subject, and his comparative 
survey of the Bannmeilenrecht in Eastern and Western Europe merits respect and 
attention, His solid and informative study embodies a further contribution to our 
knowledge of the complex changes and adaptations undergone by urban law and 
customs when they were transplanted to a "frontier" environment. 

McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


THE REGISTER OF EUDES OF ROUEN. Translated by Sydney M. Brown. Edited 
with an introduction, notes, and appendix by Jeremiah F. O'Sullivan. [The Records of 
Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 72.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1964. Pp. xxxvi, 779. $15.00.) When Eudes Rigaud became archbishop of Rouen in 1248, 
he resolved to enforce ecclesiastical discipline in his diocese and province by systematic 
exercise of the metropolitan right of visitation. During the next twenty-two years, he 
personally visited and revisited dozens of monasteries, chapters, and parishes, conducting 
an inquest at each to discover and correct deviations from canon law. The findings 
were meticulously entered in his journal, which since its publication in 1852 has been 
recognized as the best single source for the life of an ecclesiastical province and its 
administrator, but the rarity of Bonnin's edition has made it inaccessible to most 
American scholars, not to mention their lack-Latin students. Now the work has 
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. become generally available with the appearance in 1964 of both an English translation 
and a reprint of the original edition by microfilm-xerography (University Microfilms, 
Inc, Ann Arbor, Mich.). The English version, one of the longest of the "Records of 
Civilization," has been thirty years in preparation: Sydney M. Brown devoted twenty 
years to the translation itself, and after his death in 1952, Jeremiah O'Sullivan prepared 
the work for publication, providing the extensive introduction and annotations which 
are an indispensable guide to the nonspecialist. Both men have done a difficult job well. 
From an original in which technical terms abound, the translator has produced a read- 
able text through judicious paraphrase. Bonnin's text has been followed with tacit cor- 
rections from the manuscript, and all but one of the numerous documents that he 
relegated to an appendix have been omitted with good reason. The introduction and 
notes should enable one who comes to the text with only a general knowledge of the 
medieval Church to understand the institutional context. The indexes are no match for 
Bonnin's, which is over four times longer, but the index of visitations wiill be helpful 
even to the specialist. That no map of the province has been supplied to illustrate the 
archbishop's travels is indeed unfortunate, since few readers will have an adequate 
substitute. The teacher of medieval history will find the book an admirable source for 
undergraduate research papers on a multitude of topics for which nothing comparable 
has been available in the past. 

University of Kentucky Ricardo Kay 


I REGISTRI DELLA CANCELLERIA ANGIOINA. Volumes I-XVII, 1266-1277. 
Edited by Riccardo Filangieri with the collaboration of the Neapolitan archivists, [Testi 
e documenti di storia napoletana pubblicata dall'Accademia Pontaniana.] (Naples: 
Presso l'Accademia. 1950-63. Pp. clxxxiii; 5,350, not consecutively numbered.) The 
archives of the Angevin chancellery at Naples were one of the world's richest deposi- 
tories of source material for the later Middle Ages. In originals or transcripts they 
preserved, up to 1943, over 500,000 documents of the Angevin kings of Naples (1265- 
1435). The first seventeen volumes cover the period 1266-1277. Since 1336 the archives 
have been suffering grave losses and damages from rain, revolts, sieges, fire, and time. 
This priceless collection no longer exists as original manuscripts. During World War II 
the curators removed the surviving archives to a remote Apennine villa to protect 
them from air raids. There on September 30, 1943, they were completely destroyed in 
the fire started by order of a German commander who apparently wanted to punish 
the Italians for their desertion of the Axis alliance. Fortunately, by that time large 
portions of tbe archives had already found their way into various publications, scholars' 
notes, or microfilms. After the war, the Neapolitan archivists assembled from all over 
the world documents, publications, notes, microfilms, and other copies of material 
originally recorded in the Angevin registers. From these the archivists have begun 
reconstructing and publishing the registers, not in the confused state in which they 
were in 1943, but as written in the Angevin period. Now in convenient and well. 
ordered printed form the archives are more useful, even in their attenuated state, than 
they were previously. The work of the editors is ‘remarkably thorough, accurate, and 
painstaking. At the bottom of each entry the source or sources from which it was taken 
appear. At least one obscure publication that would add a few more documents to their 
collection, however, seems to have escaped the archivists: Ernst Strehlke, “Urkundliches 
zur Münzgeschichte des Königreiches Neapel im xım, xiv, and xv. Jahrhunderte,” 
Berliner Blätter für Münz, Siegel und Wappen Kunde, I (1863), 55-74. It is also 
possible that the works of the numismatist Arturo Sambon would yield a few more 
documents of the same type. The range of the material is vast. The reconstructed 
archives offer a rich mine of information which, when exploited, will reinforce or 
undermine most theories now held about the later Middle Ages. The Angevin archives 
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are useful for historians of other ages and other areas. Even at the current rate of 
.about a volume a year it may take a century for the whole collection to appear. Still no 
major library should fail to acquire these volumes as they appear. 

Louisiana State University WirLiAM A. Percy, Jr. 


POLITICA E SOCIETÀ NELLA SICILIA ARAGONESE. By Vincenzo d’Alessandro. 
[Studi di storia medievale e moderna, Number r.] (Palermo: U. Manfredi Editore, 
[1963.] Pp. 403. L. 4,000.) In this volume Vincenzo d'Alessandro attempts a first 
synthesis of the investigations of such scholars as I. Carini, F. Giunta, R. Moscati, A. 
Boscoli, G. Fasola, and others, supplemented by his own comprehensive collection of 
documents from the Sicilian archives.. D'Alessandro describes the Aragonese period 
of Sicilian history (1282-1416) as a sad and tedious age since it saw the affairs of the is- 
land fall into the hands of the feudal barons, a development that former dynasties had 
prevented. The book begins with a useful introduction on the political geography of the 
island, illustrated by a chart showing the distribution of the feudal estates and depend- 
encies of the great baronial families over the three main sections of the island named 
after their valleys, Mazara, Noto, and Demone, Part I is devoted to the power struggle 
among the baronial factions under four subsequent reigns and to the weak and futile 
attempts of the crown to restore public administration and to recover what was left of 
royal revenues, political functions, domanial land, and independent cities. In Part II the 
author gives an impressive picture of how the political and military power of the feudal 
barons led to their control of the economic life of the island. Since agriculture was at 
that tirne the only industry that produced for export, the barons' hold on the Jand and 
on the rural laborers gave them absolute power over production as well as trade in 
grain and other foodstuff. By means of an intricate system of prohibitions, extortions, 
and a restrictive labor legislation and through such monopolies as "the right of first 
sale" and the levying of internal tolls and dues, they stifled all initiative of the classes 
excluded from the profits of the trade and barred all attempts toward reform. The 
same holds true for the city corporations, artisans, and merchants. They found them- 
selves crushed between the monopolies and privileges of the barons and those of the 
foreign merchants, who ever since the reign of Frederic II controlled export and im- 
port trade in Sicily. Yet the tradition of corporative organization and operation 
remained alive throughout this period, and when the new Aragonese rulers prepared 
the annexation of the island in the last decade of the fourteenth century, they could 
count on the support of the middle class organized as the Third Estate in the Parlia- 
ment of Syracuse in 1398 and ever after. Appendix I contains a number of important 
documents on the main political questions discussed in Part I of the book. Appendix II 
includes chronological tables of prices for such commodities as wheat, rye, and cheese, 
and of wages for laborers and artisans of various trades. 

New York, New York HELENE WIERUSZOWSKI 


IL MANUALE DI MERCATURA DI SAMINIATO DE’ RICCI. By Antonia Borlandi. 
[Università di Genova, Istituto di Storia Medievale e Moderna, Fonti e studi, Number 4.] 
(Genoa: Di Stefano. 1963. Pp. 181.) Mercantile manuals constitute a small but informa- 
tive source for the history of European commerce and banking in the late Middle Ages. 
And this hitherto unpublished and unutilized manual is a valuable increment to the 
small collection of these works. For the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, only five 
manuals of significant size and comprehensiveness have been discovered, all but one by 
Florentine merchants. But, as the editor notes, this compilation by Saminiato Ricci is 
particularly valuable for it was written in Genoa and thus oriented toward the specific 
problems of Ligurian commercial activity. Its date of composition (1396) is likewise 
significant, for it is equidistant in time from the two earliest manuals by Pegolotti and 
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the anonymous Venetian author of the Tarifa (ca. 1340), and the later handbooks of 
Chiarini and Giovanni da Uzzano (ca. 1450). In her excellent introduction, Dr. Bor- 
landi has carefully compared the Ricci manual with these other sources and has neatly 
fitted it into the economic and political milieu of the late fourteenth century. The 
manual is typical of the genre. It contains descriptions of monies, weights and measures, 
tariffs and gabelles, transportation costs: essential knowledge for an international mer- 
chant. It is particularly informative on coinage and monetary exchange, but rather less 
detailed on commercial products and operations than Pegolotti’s manual. Its heavy em- 
phasis on Italian trade and banking, and its scanty references to tbe Levant, may re- 
flect Ricci's own business interests, which were not so broad, geographically, as those of 
Pegolotti, the agent of the great Bardi firm. The utility of this manual for contempo- 
raries is attested by its transcription, twenty years later, by an agent of the Medici, 
Giovanni da Pescia, who added eight chapters to the original, and whose copy alone has 
survived. 

University of California, Berkeley GENE A. BRUCKER 


OBRAZOVANIE RUSSKOGO TSENTRALIZOVANNOGO GOSUDARSTVA V 
XIV-XV VEKAKH: OCHERKI SOTSIAL'NO-EKONOMICHESKOI I POLITL 
CHESKOI ISTORII RUSI [The Formation of the Centralized Russian State in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries: Essays in the Socio-Economic and Political History 
of Russia]. By L. V. Cherepnin. (Moscow: Publishing House for Social and Economic 
Literature. 1960. Pp. 898. 26 rubles, 65 kopecks.) Professor Cherepnin's volume conforms 
more to its title than to his stated goal of re-examining the problem of the creation of 
the "Russian centralized state" in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This interpre- 
tation is admittedly Marxist, wherein the author attempts to substantiate the veracity 
of that historical framework with this illustration from medieval Russian history. De- 
spite Cherepnin's attempt to deal with historical uniformities, he is forced to admit to 
some peculiarities in the Russian development in order to explain why his Eastern 
European case lagged behind the West The ideologically imposed pattern of analysis 
has made for predictable, unexciting, and, in a number of instances, unacceptable his- 
torical conclusions. Preoccupation with Marxist considerations warps the extensive his- 
toriographical essay, which tends to denigrate some and to omit other major historical 
contributions of the past and to eulogize those of Soviet vintage; it shapes the very ex- 
tensive, and often impressive, research that went into the socioeconomic section. These 
two parts make up fully half of the book. The other half consists largely of studies in 
the political history of Muscovy and the Russian north. Although this work cannot be 
considered a successful re-examination of these two important centuries of Muscovite 
expansion and political centralization, Cherepnin has nonetheless made a number of con- 
tributions to our knowledge in the disparate portions of his book. Particularly impressive 
are his analyses of various and varying chronicle accounts concerning some important 
events in Russian medieval history. While these extensive examinations give an episodic 
quality to the attempted linear study, the analytic epicycles are worthy of careful con- 
sideration, though a number of his conclusions will long be debated. The coverage of 
the second half of the fifteenth century is disappointingly conventional. Where one 
would have expected an examination of Muscovite administration and institutions, or at 
least an attempt at a study of the development of political centralization, Cherepnin has 
chosen to confine himself to the well-worn paths of Muscovite annexation of neighbor- 
ing lands. The book lacks maps and an index, both of which are necessary for intelligi- 
bility and usability. 

University of Oregon Gustave ALEF 
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LIBER RECEPTORUM NATIONIS ANGLICANAE (ALEMANNIAE) IN UNI. 
VERSITATE PARISIENSI. Volume I, LIBER RECEPTORUM NATIONIS ALEMAN- 
NIAE AB ANNO MCCCCXXV AD ANNUM MCCCCXCIV, Edited by Astrik L. 
Gabriel and Gray C. Boyce. [Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis, Volume 
VI.] (Paris: Marcel Didier. 1964. Pp. liv, 837.) This handsome edition of the Liber 
Receptorum of the English-German nation very nearly completes the plans for publish- 
ing the early records of the University of Paris. It is a worthy addition to a distinguished 
series. The editors have been able to identify most of the scholars mentioned in the 
Liber and have thus increased our knowledge of the careers of some eminent (and less 
eminent) men. The list of rectors of the university, prepared by Canon Gabriel, is more 
complete than any we have had before. The work as a whole tells us much of daily life 
at the University of Paris in the fifteenth century. The remarkable thing about the 
English-German nation, as Gabriel remarks in his excellent introduction, is that it con- 
tinued to exist. Always the smallest of the four nations, it was reduced to a handful of 
members during the crises of the 1430's. It nevertheless insisted sturdily on maintain- 
ing its rights and privileges and experienced a modest recovery in the latter part of the 
century. Altogether, it produced 1,535 bachelors during the 69 years covered in these re- 
cords. Members of the nation came mainly from the Low Countries, but there were al- 
ways sizable groups from the Rhineland, Scotland, and Scandinavia. A scattered few 
came from the dioceses of Eastern Europe. Many were very poor; 64 per cent paid either 
no fees or the minimum. The university was not yet a preserve for the rich and well 
born. It was still performing its old task of producing leaders of the Church—teachers, 
scholars, and bishops. 

Princeton University Josera R. STRAYER 


LA CONGIURA DE' BARONI DEL REGNO DI NAPOLI CONTRA IL RE 
FERDINANDO PRIMO, E GLI ALTRI SCRITTI. By Camillo Porzio. Edited by 
Ernesto Pontieri. (2d rev. ed.; Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. 1964. Pp. cxl, 424.) 
The familiar story of the baronial revolt (1485-1487) against King Ferrante of Naples 
has never been recounted with more vividness and drama than in La Congiura by 
Camillo Porzio (1526-1580), an able Neapolitan lawyer and part-time historian. 
Written in the early 1560's and published in 1565, the work reveals the influence of oral 
accounts still lingering among the heirs of the protagonists. Porzio apparently was not 
aware of the existence of an eyewitness account, De bello intestino, written by a faithful 
royal official, Giovanni Albino, which was published much later in 1:589. Unlike 
Albino, Porzio was more objective in assessing the responsibility for the uprising point- 
ing to the insatiable ambition of the barons and the absolutist policies of Ferrante and 
his bellicose son, Alfonso. The outstanding literary merits of La Congzura attracted im- 
mediate attention and were widely admired by patriotic scholars of the Risorgimento, 
who produced no less than twelve editions and regarded Porzio as a defender of liberty 
against tyranny. Its popularity is also attested by the fact that it achieved the status of a 
classic studied in the secondary schools of united Italy. It was only toward the end of the 
last century that scholars began to criticize Porzio for gross historical inaccuracies. 
This criticism and a changing literary vogue have considerably lessened interest in La 
Congiura to such an extent that no edition has appeared since 1907. Professor Ernesto 
Pontieri, a scholar whose numerous works have illuminated the reign of Ferrante, is 
eminently qualified to give an informed judgment on the historical accuracy of La 
Congiura. In a meaty introduction Pontieri discusses Porzio's career and works and 
evaluates his significance as a historian. Porzio's historical shortcomings are readily ad- 
mitted. Among these the most serious are the paucity of the sources used (primarily the 
Processi instituted by Ferrante against the barons and published by the King to justify 
his bloody reprisals), and the failure to understand the fundamental causes for the re- 
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volt, which led Porzio to isolate it and ignore its relationship to a similar uprising in 
1459-1464. On the other hand, Porzio overstressed the connection between the revolt 
and the French invasion of Italy in 1494. Still, La Congiura remains an organic and 
vivid treatment of a crucial episode in the history of the kingdom and of Italy as a 
whole, and provides a leading example of the historiography of the Counter Reforma- 
tion. This volume also contains the only two other writings left us by Porzio: the 
Istoria d'Italia, which was intended as a continuation of Paolo Giovio's Historiarum 
sui temporis, but only two books were written covering the period 1547-1551; and the 
Relazione del Regno di Napoli al Marchese di Mondesctar, Viceré di Napoli, tra il 1577 e 
1 1579, which describes the geography, economy, and administration of the kingdom 
for the benefit of the Marquis of Mondejar. Both works display Porzio's Neapolitan 
patriotism resentful of Spanish attempts to impose absolutism on Naples. It should be 
noted that none of Porzio's manuscripts have survived so that Pontieri has been con- 
strained to rely on the earliest printed versions and on seventeenth-century manu- 
scripts. The texts are followed by extensive appendixes giving the history of the manu- 
scripts and editions, variant readings, and a glossary of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
words whose meanings have been modified in subsequent centuries. An excellent index 
of persons and places closes the volume. This, a slightly revised edition of one published 
in 1958, can be considered definitive unless additional manuscripts are discovered that 
are more likely to alter somewhat the text of the minor works. 

University of Massachusetts VINCENT ÍLARDI 


Modern Europe 


CHRISTIANITAS AFFLICTA: EUROPA, DAS REICH UND DIE PÁPSTLICHE 
POLITIK IM NIEDERGANG DER HEGEMONIE KAISER KARLS V. (1552-1556). 
By Heinrich Lutz. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1964. Pp. 522. DM 52.) The 
last four years of Charles V's reign were fraught with consequences for the political and 
religious organization of Europe during the next two centuries. The war of attrition be- 
tween France and Charles brought no clear advantages to either side. Rather, it 
made possible the further expansion of the Ottoman Empire and the entrenchment of 
Protestantism in Germany and Switzerland. The death of Julius III ended effective ef- 
forts to retain for the papacy its role as mediator in conflicts between Christian powers. 
The death of the childless Mary Tudor largely destroyed Habsburg expectations of 
building an empire in the northwest independent of Germany. Philip's renunciation of 
any hopes to succeed his uncle as Holy Roman Emperor only marked the final step in 
the spliting of the Habsburg possessions, Europe would henceforth be a congeries of 
competing states incapable of unity at home or abroad. This work undertakes to discuss 
these events in detail with an eye to illustrating the way in which two essentially op- 
posed concepts of Christianity worked themselves out during these years of crisis. One 
concept, represented by the views of Charles's adviser Gattinara, saw in Christianity an 
ideal not merely of religious but of political unity. There should be only one temporal 
leader in Europe, as there should be only one spiritual. The other concept, exemplified 
in the thought of Reginald Cardinal Pole, saw in Christianity a unity of thought and 
belief but not an excuse for political hegemony exercised by a single power. The plan 
of the book is attractive; its execution, unfortunately, falls short of success. The author 
| provides us with an exhaustive account of the diplomatic history of the years 1552- 
1556 in which he discusses the plans and proceedings of the chief actors, one by one, 
The greater part of the book is taken up with the activities of Charles V and Julius III, 
but there are large sections devoted to Ferdinand of Austria, Philip of Spain, Cardinal 
Pole, and Paul IV. The mass of detail tends to obscure the interaction of practice. with 
fundamental principle—the very thing that the author wishes to illuminate. Occa- 
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sionally, as with the discussion of Pole's Oratione in Materia di Pace, the reader is 
given a clear picture of this interaction. Too often he is left to draw his own conclusions. 
Nonetheless, the book is useful, particularly for straight diplomatic history. The author 
provides a good, solid bibliography and has obviously made considerable use of archival 
materials in Rome, Brussels, Vienna, and other princely capitals. His style tends to be 
turgid. He seems to have forgotten the value of the simple declarative sentence. But he 
affords the reader some helpful insights into the question of European unity in the mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Syracuse. University GEORGE A. Hoar 


CAPITA SELECTA VENETO-BELGICA. Volume I, 1629-1631. By J. J. Poelhekke. 
[Studién van het Nederlands Historisch Instituut te Rome, Number 4.] (The Hague: 
Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbedrijf. 1964. Pp. 204.) Despite the fame of the Venetian 
relations as sources for European history, the ambassadorial dispatches, although far 
richer in quantity and detail, have been little used, especially for the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Yet the Serenissima’s decline from strength did not mean scorn for her diplomats, 
who not only found roles of some significance to play now and again, but also were 
frequently taken into the confidence of statesmen who sought not so much their col- 
laboration as their understanding. Such a situation marked the part played by Venetian 
diplomats in the negotiation of the 1630 treaty of alliance—one of a whole series—be- 
tween France and the Dutch Republic; for the French and Dutch ambassadors in the 
respective capitals matched each other in incompetence and ill will toward their hosts, 
so that the Venetian envoys at The Hague and Paris helped to overcome the severe 
mutual distrust that hampered the renewal of the 1624 Treaty of Compiègne. This par- 
ticipation of the Venetians in the French-Dutch negotiations, which began in 1629 and 
did not truly end until the campaign of 1631, escaped the attention of historians until 
J. J. Poelhekke, director of the Netherlands Historical Institute in Rome, discovered 
the relevant materials in the Frari Archives. The present volume includes long excerpts 
from the important dispatches of the Venetian ambassadors in both The Hague and 
Paris, reproduced verbatim in the original Italian and tersely summarized in Dutch. The 
editor's introduction is a pear] of diplomatic history thanks to his ability to clarify an 
obscure and complex episode, but another of its virtues is one that his readers have 
come to expect from Poelhekke: a highly personal style that, happily, is as quick and 
witty as that of the ambasciatori was long winded and solemn. It is to be hoped that 
Poelhekke will make good his half promise to prepare at least one more similar volume 
someday. 

Rutgers University HerserT H. Rowen 


L'ARRONDISSEMENT DU BRABANT SOUS L'OCCUPATION FRANCAISE, 1794- 
1795: ASPECTS ADMINISTRATIFS ET ÉCONOMIQUES. By Robert Devleeshouwer. 
[Centre d'Histoire Économique et Sociale.] (Brussels: Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Institut de Sociologie. 1964. Pp. 560. 550 fr. B.) The fortunes of war brought French 
rule to Belgium twice during the French Revolution. The conquest by Dumouriez in 
1792 led to the annexation of the Austrian Netherlands for a few short months in 1793. 
Then in 1794 came reconquest in the wake of the victory at Fleurus in June. This time, 
however, annexation was postponed until the following September, and for over a year 
the Belgian provinces were held as occupied territory and exploited by the French to 
support the continuing war effort to the north and east. Only when military and mer- 
cantilist considerations made annexation desirable was Belgium made a part of France. 
That the Belgian provinces were exploited is accepted fact. But whether or not the er- 
ploitation was deliberately harsh and brutal is another matter. Patriotic Belgian his- 
torians of an earlier generation emphasized the harshness, and French historians such as 
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Professor Godechot have called it a policy of exploitation “A outrance.” Now M. Dev- 
leeshouwer in his thesis on the French occupation in the area now embracing the prov- 
inces of Brabant and Antwerp presents a somewhat different conclusion. The over-all 
strategy of the French offensive of 1794-1795 included an inevitable exploitation of the 
badly needed resources of the area for the support of the war effort and to bolster the 
French economy through a program of confiscation and requisition, using the depreci- 
ated assignats in payment, Yet, the author insists, and supports his position with much 
evidence, the French occupation authorities, lacking the manpower to enforce a really 
ruthless policy and not wanting to drive the inhabitants into open opposition, never went 
as far actually in exploiting the conquered provinces as the stated policies emanating 
from Paris prescribed, even during the first relatively harsh period of military rule prior 
to Thermidor. There followed a period of administrative, rather than military, organiza- 
tion, designed to make the requisitioning more efficient, and then a transition period 
and policy leading up to the final annexation and incorporation of the provinces into the 
French Republic. The book thus makes a useful although minor contribution to our 
understanding of the impact of la grande nation on one of its most closely related 
neighbors. Separate chapters are devoted to such topics as emigration, taxation, hostages, 
requisitions, administration, and legal, economic, and monetary developments. Yet it is 
unfortunate that the work does not make a more detailed contribution. We have 
recently become accustomed to meticulously researched local studies, such as those of 
Lefebvre and Soboul This book is much more superficial, skipping as it does such an 
important topic as poverty, and treating only impressionistically other subjects. Phys- 
ically this is a big book, in part because the author has a strong predilection for one- 
sentence paragraphs and the marshaling of his data in extenso. Otherwise it is a rather 
small book. 

University of Arkansas Gorpon H. McNznu 


METTERNICH ET LAMENNAIS D’APRES LES DOCUMENTS CONSERVÉS 
AUX ARCHIVES DE VIENNE. By Jean-René Derré. [Collection de l'Institut Francais 
de Vienne.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 181. ro fr.) This mono- 
graph recounts the unequal struggle between the liberal French abbot and the coach- 
man of Europe, determined, with the aid of a willing and even complaisant Pope 
Gregory XVI, to stamp out any threat to the existing conservative union of throne and 
altar, So far as Metternich's actions in the Lamennais affair are concerned—the inces- 
sant pressure he brought to bear on the Pope for a clear-cut condemnation of Lam- 
ennais's teachings; his conveying of intercepted private correspondence to the Pope, 
both that of Lamennais and the Belgian envoy at Rome, Count Vilain XIII; and his 
efforts to develop a special spy network to ferret out religio-political conspiracy in 
France—the work does not add much to existing accounts, particularly Andreas Posch's 
“Lamennais und Metternich” (Mitteilungen des österreichischen Instituts für Ge- 
schichtsforschung, LXII [1954], 490-516), which Derré does not seem to have used. 
The background of the affair, however, is enriched with some interesting details. We 
learn, for example, that Lamennais and Metternich were ideological allies in the early 
1820's and that it was Lamennais’s best friend, Count Senfft, who took the lead in 
denouncing his errors to Metternich. A documentary appendix (more than half the 
book) enables the reader to follow the case through documents from the Vienna 
archives, Derré is obviously a partisan of Lamennais, repeatedly stressing his nobility 
and generosity of soul and conceding him only the fault of visionary imprudence. On 
Metternich his views may seem colored by prejudice. He writes sardonically of Metter- 
nich's “róle d'évéque de l'extérieur," calls the whole proceeding a “shabby persecution,” 
and emphasizes how little importance faith, charity, and a comprehension of spiritual or 
human values had in Metternich's attitude toward Lamennais. Yet Derré's condemna- 
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tion, though harsh, can be defended. Metternich had his reasons to fear Lamennais; he 
did not act from whim or spite. Yet his ends themselves are not above criticism, and they 
do not necessarily justify the means he used. Moreover, the utter inability of Metter- 
nich to conceive of faith, Gospel, and Church as representing even in potentia a critique 
or judgment of the existing order says something about his religion, his politics, and 
perhaps his character. 

University of Illinois PauL W. SCHROEDER 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L'AUSTRIA E IL REGNO DI SARDEGNA. 
First Series, 1814-1830. Volume I (24 APRILE 1814-17 LUGLIO 1820). Edited by 
Narciso Nada. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi 
Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la 
Storia d'Italia] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1964. Pp. xiii, 560. L. 4,000.) LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L'AUSTRIA E 
IL REGNO DELLE DUE SICILIE, Third Series, 1848-1861. Volume II (22 MAGGIO 
1859-19 FEBBRAIO 1861). Edited by Ruggero Moscati. [Documenti per la Storia delle 
Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. 
Part 2, Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano 
per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea, 1964. Pp. xiii, 277. L. 4,000.) These two volumes, 
which comprise part of the important documents collections now being published by the 
Italian Historical Institute for the Modern and Contemporary Era, make a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Austro-Sardinian diplomatic relations between 1814 and 1820 
and those between the Habsburg and Sardinian governments during the critical period 
between May 1859 and February 1861. The great majority of the documents in both 
works, nearly all of them taken from the Haus, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv and written in 
the French language, and all of them reproduced in their entirety, consists of the 
official correspondence between the Austrian Foreign Ministry and the imperial lega- 
tions in Turin and Naples, respectively. In the first of the studies there are also docu- 
ments dealing with the first Paris Peace Conference and the Congress of Vienna and 
dispatches sent to Vienna from the Habsburg authorities in Milan that give much in- 
sight into Sardinian public opinion and government policies. Among other things, the 
documents in the first volume deal with such matters as the resistance of the Sardinian 
monarch to Áustrian efforts to establish an Italian league, the expansionist dreams of 
the House of Savoy, the chaos in the Sardinian Army and administration during the 
years immediately following the restoration, and Victor Emmanuel II’s unpopularity, 
especially in Genoa, and the reasons for this. Those in the second book vividly illus- 
trate the gradual erosion of King Francis I’s power. They also show his determination 
to resist, first of all, constitutional changes and, then, Garibaldi's "volunteers" between 
May 1859, when he ascended the throne, and the fall of 1860, when his efforts to at- 
tack Garibaldi’s troops at Santa Maria ended in a miserable failure. Both volumes con- 
tain a brief introduction, a useful register of documents, and an index of names. 
Rice University R Joan Ratu 


ONE EUROPE: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN UNITY. By 
René Albrecht-Carrié. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1965. Pp. xiv, 
346. $5.95.) Mr. Albrecht-Carrié’s subtitle may mean many things to many readers. To 
Albrecht-Carrié, one is tempted to conclude, it means simply the history of Europe 
from the earliest times to the implementation of the Treaties of Rome. The reader who 
comes to this book looking for a historical survey of notions of the meaning of "Eu- 
rope," or of plans and proposals for European unification, will not find it. What he will 
find, essentially, is a recital of the main outlines of the history of the relations among the 
various peoples of Europe. Most of the book, in fact, is devoted to an account of the 
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diplomatic history of Europe from the late eighteenth century to the present day. As 
diplomatic history it is unexceptionable. But neither is it in any way unusual, or even 
interestingly written. At one point, rather late in his narrative, the author apologizes for 
an overly protracted presentation of material that "may seem extraneous to and far re- 
moved from a discussion of the unity of Europe." He might well have made this apol- 
ogy earlier, and have taken it more sternly to heart. Despite bis claim to be concerned 
with "The Historical Background of European Unity," he never attempts to come to 
terms with a question that surely is essential to his inquiry: to what extent 1s this his- 
torical background in fact relevant to our understanding of the specific steps in the direc- 
tion of sectoral integration that have taken place in Europe since World War 11? One 
might argue, for instance, that previous efforts in the direction of European unification 
were either so different or so ineffectual as scarcely to be susceptible to meaningful 
comparison with the fundamental changes brought about by the consequences of the. 
war, particularly the unprecedented utter defeat of Germany, the emergence of the 
United States and the Soviet Union as "superpowers," and the development of weapons 
systems with capabilities totally different both in kind and in degree from previous 
types. Albrecht-Carrié calls the last section of his book “An Idea That Will Not Die.” 
In this section there are some shrewd insights about the present condition of Europe, 
but I, at least, am disappointed not also to find some attention to the question of whether 
the European “idea,” as it is present in the minds of the current generation of 
Europeans, is not in fact significantly different from those notions of their predecessors. 
Princeton University RicHarp H. ULLMAN 


THE UNITY OF WESTERN EUROPE. Edited by Jack D. Dowell. ([Pullman:] 
Washington State University Press. 1964. Pp. 57. $1.00.) Reproduced here are five 
lectures by American professors of history and political science, delivered at Washington 
State University in March 1964, on the significance of the unification movement in West- 
ern Europe. They constitute a thoughtful and still relevant contribution to an im- 
portant discussion. For a work of multiple authorship the book contains a general line 
of argument that is singularly coherent. In a perceptive essay Professor Fred Warner 
Neal challenges the realism of those who dream of a united Europe and attempt to 
force European cooperation into narrow molds; he advocates a more flexible approach 
that does not by-pass the nation-state. To Professor Gordon Wright this suggests the 
possible viability of a confederal Europe—a Europe des patries—based on a sense of 
national interest. 'T'he constructive aspects of French policy are here clearly underlined, 
and General de Gaulle's concept of a Europe unified from the Atlantic to the Urals be- 
gins to take shape as Professor Jan Triska describes the practical allure of the Common 
Market for the countries of Eastern Europe. Such developments would present obvious 
difficulties for Anglo-American diplomacy. Professor Leon Epstein skillfully analyzes 
the complexities of Britain’s position, while Professor Norman Graebner suggests that 
the end of the bipolar world compels the US to reassess its policy toward Europe in 
terms of attainable goals. Neither author, however, is prepared to chart a clear course 
for either country. It is, of course, unreasonable to expect the solution of every problem 
in so brief a compass. As they stand, these essays constitute a cool and provocative ap- 
praisal that seeks to view European unity from the perspective of France and Eastern 
Europe as well as from that of London and Washington. The result is valuable and 
constructive, 

California Institute of Technology Davi» C. Error 


ESSAYS IN BRITISH HISTORY PRESENTED TO SIR KEITH FEILING. Edited by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. With a foreword by Lord David Cecil. (New York: St Martin's 
Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 305. $7.00.) These essays are offered as a tribute to Sir Keith Feiling 
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on his eightieth birthday by ten of his colleagues and former pupils, They represent 
various aspects of his own wide range, since none is wholly unrelated to his career and 
special concerns, Foreign policy is the only broad area unrepresented. Mr. Myres's re- 
assessment of Wansdyke, Mr. Pantin's examination of the medieval site and anteced- 
ents of Christ Church, and Professor Jacob's sketch of a disciple of Archbishop Chichele 
—these three all suggest personal links with school, college, and university, as well as 
scholarly interests; while an account of the White Mutiny of 1859 recalls Sir Keith's ex- 
cursion into the history of India through the life of Warren Hastings. Not surpris- 
ingly, however, the central and most substantial section of the book deals with do- 
mestic politics and political parties. The longest essay, that by Professor Trevor-Roper 
on "The Fast Sermons of the Long Parliament,” explores in detail the use of the pulpit in 
political propaganda and the declaration of policy. It justifies and elaborates Claren- 
don's emphasis on the "trumpets of war,” even on occasion against Gardiner and Macray. 
Mr. Steven Watson's interesting study of Speaker Onslow in relation to the develop- 
ment of party politics rejects even more strongly the interpretation commonly accepted 
by constitutional historians who credit Onslow with setting the chair above party. 
Such a view, it now appears, “obscures his real achievement and makes nonsense of the 
political developments of the century." Onslow's impartiality was more positive and con- 
structive, emphasizing the unity and independence of the House and seeking a con- 
sensus, not a balance between parties which in fact did not yet exist. (Misprints on 
pages 154 and 155 may cause confusion here: Clutterbuck succeeded Onslow as Treas- 
urer, not Speaker; and Granville was Carteret, not “baronet.”) The remaining four es- 
says treat different aspects of Conservative politics through studies of "The Imperial 
Machinery of the Younger Pitt,” “The Rise of Disraeli” (an entertaining discussion by 
Mr. Blake), “Lord Brougham and the Conservatives,” and “The Prince Consort and 
Ministerial Politics, 1856-9." Each contains a due element of reassessment, and each in 
its own way shows how incomplete was the development of a two-party system before 
the later years of the nineteenth century. Thus the collection, supplemented by an ap- 
propriate bibliography, not only honors a distinguished scholar and teacher, but illus- 
trates the vigorous critical scholarship that is kecping the study of English history very 
much alive at Oxford. 

University of California, Berkeley G. H. GurrRIGE 


CARRYING BRITISH MAILS OVERSEAS. By Howard Robinson. ([New York:] 
New York University Press. 1964. Pp. 327. $7.50.) Professor Robinson has for over a 
decade been the authority on the history of the British post office. In this new work he 
combines a history of the carriage of the mails with a short one of British shipping. The 
latter feature is of value since he provides a useful bibliography with scholarly judg- 
ments in his footnotes on the worth of many shipping company histories and, of course, 
also of postal history. For its dual approach the book should certainly be added to 
university libraries. Starting with the development of regular communications to aid 
Henry VIITs diplomacy, the postal service gradually acquired a fleet of packets that 
sailed on more or less regular schedules, wind and tide allowing. The coming of steam, 
in which private packets pioneered, forcing the postal authorities to follow suit, 
made schedule keeping routine. From 1823 to 1860 the Admiralty handled many ocean 
routes, but thereafter the postal authorities made the contracts, and expensive subsidies 
for armed merchant cruisers (£180,000 per year for the Mauretania) had to be paid in 
undisguised form. After the largesse of the early days of steam, carrying tbe mails 
overseas ceased to be such a lucrative business since the GPO and the Treasury both 
sought to keep contracts at economic levels, i£ not below. Robinson treats his subject 
both chronologically and geographically; thus it is possible to see: the growth of both 
shipping companies and business interests in various parts of the world. The last part of 
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the book is devoted to the development of airmail, The occasional suspicion from the 
earlier chapters that the author is not entirely at home with maritime technology is rein- 
forced in the aerial section, where, surprisingly, a number of philatelic works, such as 
Norman Baldwin's volumes, appear to have been overlooked. There is also the impres- 
sion at times that sections have been overly compressed, thus making for a jerkiness of 
style. Nevertheless, these are but minor defects in an otherwise useful work. 

Kansas State University Rosin HÓiGHAM 


ENGLAND'S EARLIEST PROTESTANTS, 1520-1535. By William A. Clebsch. [Yale 
Publications in Religion, Number 11.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 358. $7.50.) While "England's earliest Protestants" did not boast 
anyone of "the virtuosity comparable to that of Luther, Calvin, or even a Melanchthon, 
Bucer, Cranmer, or Hooker,” William Clebsch demonstrates in convincing fashion 
that John Foxe read history correctly when he pointed to Robert Barnes, John Frith, 
William Tyndale, George Joy, and Simon Fish as precursors who defined the content 
of English church reform under Elizabeth. As a group they owed much to Luther, yet 
they were even more deeply enamored of Erasmus and Christian humanism. Thus they 
quickly developed stronger affinities with the Swiss than with the Saxon Reformation. 
The borrowings from the Continent, however, were domesticated with a degree of in- 
dependence and colored by a lingering Lollard influence that gave a distinctive character 
to their proposals for restoring spiritual religion and a Biblically regulated church to the 
English nation. The troublesome issue, of course, was the proper regard to be given the 
authority of the monarch in ecclesiastical matters. Most of these early Protestants suf- 
fered martyrdom because Henry VIII was not yet ready to exercise his authority in a 
sufficiently Protestant (antipapal) way to enable them to temporize with their con- 
sciences. A curious omission in this discussion of “England’s earliest Protestants” is the 
almost total neglect of Thomas Bilney and Hugh Latimer. There is a passing reference 
to the fact that Barnes was converted by Bilney, and toward the end of the book it is 
noted that Bilney was the “moving spirit of the Cambridge circle of Lutherans” and 
that Latimer had replaced him as the leader of the group as early as 1529. Even the 
absence of literary remains can scarcely justify this imbalance in depicting the early 
reforming thrust in England. 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School Wintnrop S. HupsoN 


SIR THOMAS SMITH: A TUDOR INTELLECTUAL IN OFFICE. By Mary Dewar. 
(London: University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1964. Pp. ix, 222. $5.60.) Yet another myth of the Tudor past has been laid 
to rest in this important and delightfully written biography of Sir Thomas Smith. Mary 
Dewar has divested Sir Thomas of his dull and stereotyped heroic dress and presented 
him as a rather fussy and tactless academician who succeeded in irritating almost every- 
one of importance. Smith was always boasting of his “plainness,” but in fact he was in- 
sensitive and boorish; be prided himself on his thoroughness, but actually his diplomatic 
reports were tedious compilations of minutiae devoid of any real information; and he 
pictured himself as a thoughtful moderate in religion, but in truth he was so vehement 
in his moderation that he antagonized both Catholics and Protestants. It is depressingly 
clear that Smith lacked the three essentials for success in the Elizabethan world: good 
luck, good manners, and good judgment. He was, in fact, the perfect example of the 

brilliant scholar who is a total and tragic failure the moment he steps out of his study. — 
Sir Thomas’ character as a man of “stout and constant mind” has been smashed for- 
ever, but his reputation as an analyst and scholar has been enhanced. Dewar suggests 
that works heretofore attributed to Sir Thomas Gresham and John Hales were in fact 
written by Smith. Unfortunately the full evidence for such a revaluation must wait 
for a future volume where Sir Thomas will be treated as an author, not a statesman. 
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Partly because the author has elected to write of the man of affairs, not the scholar and 
thinker, the image of Smith is strangely sterile. His defects are succinctly and clinically 
listed, but there seems to be almost no sympathy for or comprehension of his tragedy. 
The author shows little understanding and less compassion for a poor and sickly Essex 
lad who dreamed of an English nation planted in Ireland, of copper transmuted into 
gold, and of learning rewarded with the highest offices in the land. Dewar might have 
been willing to shed a few academic tears for a fellow scholar who found not gold but 
only fakery, who lost his son in an ill-executed plan to colonize Ireland, and who, when 
he finally did reach the office of Principal Secretary, discovered that he was too old, 

tired, and embittered to enjoy authority or exercise power. 
Northwestern. University Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 


SIR WALTER MILDMAY AND TUDOR GOVERNMENT. By Stanford E. Lehm- 
berg. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 335. $6.50.) All who know their 
Tudor, particularly Elizabethan, history are acquainted with Sir Walter Mildmay, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, undertreasurer, and privy councilor during the first three- 
quarters of that Queen's reign. Now Professor Lehmberg gives us an excellent, full. 
length, scholarly study of this able, unexciting man who was not quite of the top rank 
under the crown. The author searches into every nook and cranny of his subject's life 
and delves into all of Mildmay's activities to display the workings of the Tudor govern- 
ment. Nothing particularly new or startling originates concerning the activities of this 
government. In fact too much detail and, particularly, too many and too long quotations 
from Sir Walter's speeches do not add to the readability or value of the book. Even so, 
the rather dull hero comes clearly into view and will be well remembered by those who 
read this estimable and beautifully documented biography. Mildmay, it seems, sprang 
from fifteenth-century yeoman stock and brought his family in the sixteenth century 
to gentility, wealth, and prominence. Born about 1520, educated for a few years at 
Cambridge, the young man specialized from the beginning in finance and possibly 
even studied mathematics at Christ's College. Holder of minor offices in the financial 
courts and a member of financial commissions during the last years of Henry VIIs 
reign and also under Edward VI and Mary, Sir Walter, knighted by Edward, knew all 
about the inner workings of public finance by the accession of Queen Elizabeth. No 
wonder this good friend of William Cecil and husband of Francis Walsingham's sister 
was quickly put in charge of the Exchequer by the young Queen and within a few years 
was admitted to her Privy Council. Finance, anti-Catholicism, and loyalty to his sover- 
eign dominated Mildmay's life from 1559 to his death. He had been a member of Parlia- 
ment as early as 1545 and was Northamptonshire's knight of the shire in all of Eliza- 
beth's Parliaments until his last in 1589. He was a leader of the Commons in the four 
Parliaments between 1572 and 1587. And he was a Puritan, but a temperate one. He 
supported the Queen and the Church of England, which he wanted to improve, in most 
religious controversies. Only in 1585, possibly because of his strong anti-Catholic 
feelings, did he side with the radical Puritans. To be sure, he had just founded a 
Puritan college, Emmanuel, at Cambridge, but like its founder it was mildly Puritan 
and in no way Presbyterian. Mildmay was an ideal servant of the crown who at the 
same time amassed, with complete honesty, it seems, much landed wealth. When he died 
in 1589, Lehmberg tells us, he was worth at least twenty thousand pounds. Mildmay 
was not an exciting man, but he was extremely capable in his chosen field. This well- 
written book makes clear "his conscientious attention to the minutiae of financial ad- 
ministration, his skill in parliamentary manipulation, his concern for pure religion 
and good learning... ." Such men helped to make the reign of Queen Elizabeth great; 
the Queen gave it glory. 

New York University Haroıp Hurme 
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CALENDAR OF THE PATENT ROLLS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. ELIZABETH I. Volume IV, 1566-1569. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1964. Pp. iv, 608. $32.00.) The first 
volume of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls was published in 1891. Since then the 
volumes have been issued with varying degrees of regularity: more than fifty volumes 
before the First World War, thirteen. volumes from 1916 through 1939, and only 
three volumes since 1939. At this rate, unless the process of publication is accelerated, 
it will take decades before even the current series, the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, is 
completed. During the same period the price of each volume has risen sharply. As for 
the present volume, there is little that can be written by way of review. The Patent 
Rolls contain a great variety of entries, mostly representing the routine business of the 
government: grants and leases of crown lands, commissions, appointments to offices, 
creations of nóbility, pardons, denizations, and licenses of all sorts—to acquire lands, to 
alienate lands, to export grains and other articles, to pass beyond the seas and also to 
remain beyond the seas, to collect alms, even one license to keep a tennis court at Ox- 
ford. Same of the most interesting entries are the pardons, granted for a great variety 
of offenses and ranging in seriousness from treason, rape, murder, burglary, and piracy 
to “conjurations of evil spirits” and hearing private Mass. One of the most interesting 
pardons was that granted in 1567 to John Prestall of Wottom, County Surrey, "for all 
treasons, all crimes of lese majesty, all rebellions, insurrections and conspiracies against 
the Crown, all murders, felonies and robberies, all misprisions, unlawful speeches, un- 
lawful assemblies, riots, routs and trespasses, all conjurations of evil spirits, departures 
from the realm, contempts, negligences, ignorances, falsehoods and deceptions and all 
other offences committed before the present time.” Prestall apparently committed all of 
these offenses while participating in a plot against Queen Elizabeth, and the fact that 
he and two fellow conspirators received pardons illustrates some of the leniency that 
characterized Elizabethan rule, 

Tensple University Rosert C. JOHNSON 


LIST AND ANALYSIS OF STATE PAPERS, FOREIGN SERIES, ELIZABETH J, 
PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Volume I, AUGUST 158 9-JUNE 
1590. Edited by Richard Bruce Wernham. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New York. 1964. Pp. viii, 562. $30.00.) This volume, the 
latest in the project calendaring the State Papers Foreign of Elizabeth, is a bold new 
departure in the presentation in print of the public records, Edited by Professor R. B. 
Wernham of Oxford, who also edited the last two volumes of the older series, the 
List and Analysis breaks with the traditional Public Record Office calendar form by 
merely listing the manuscripts in the first section and providing a résumé of their con- 
tents in a consolidated summary in a second section, the “analysis.” This arrangement 
permits the same density of treatment as the older calendar form in one-half the space, 
no small consideration since this volume is more than triple the price of the last volume 
of the calendar, published in 1950. The analysis is arranged geographically, subdivided 
chronologically by events and topics, It is a brilliant condensation of often verbose 
sources, providing an exceptionally clear narrative of English foreign relations to the ex- 
tent of the material sources. Wernham is too modest in describing his venture as a 
development of the Dutch “Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien” series of resolutions 
of the States-General; in fact his sources have not as readily lent themselves to this kind 
of treatment, and his redactorial effort in the analysis is extraordinary in its conciseness, 
comprehensiveness, and crispness of prose. Quite aside from saving space, reducing 
cost, and providing a consistent narrative, the new arrangement will encourage recourse 
to the manuscripts. The dispersal of the contents of each document in the analysis 
(though.:all parts can be retrieved by reference to the list) reduces the researcher's 
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tendency to rely solely upon the printed calendar in which a single document is con- 
densed in its entirety and by its singularness given an integrity such as the editor him- 
self would be the first to disclaim. The principal interest of the papers for the eleven 
months comprised in this volume is threefold: the sudden emergence of strife-torn 
France as a major theater of English military as well as diplomatic operations with the 
death of Henry III in July 1589 and Elizabeth's overt support of Henry of Navarre; the 
continuing English commitment to Dutch independence though now faced with the 
prickly oligarchic sovereignty of the States-General dominated by Oldenbarnevelt; 
and the heightened English interest in the Protestant princes of Germany. The papers 
also reveal the massive burden of diplomacy still borne by Walsingham during the last 
eight months of his life; despite ill-health, the old master showed no signs of flagging, 
and 372 of the 1,200 plus papers listed were dispatches addressed to him or instructions 
from him. It is perhaps churlish to complain that the erroneous misheading (‘The 
United Provinces" for "France") of almost one hundred pages was not corrected for 
publication, but only noted as a corrigendum; for thirty dollars, however, one expects 
near perfection. 

University of California, Berkeley Thomas G. BARNES 


IMAGES OF A QUEEN: MARY STUART IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE. By James Emerson Phillips. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1964. Pp. vi, 336. $6.95.) Few figures in all British historiography have enjoyed 
such continuously flourishing controversy as Mary, Queen of Scots. Every gencration 
returns anew to the argument over her career; her defenders and detractors never weary 
of polemic for or against her reputation. The literary and historical tempest began in 
her own lifetime. Its end is not yet in sight. What caused it all? A part of the answer to 
this question is given in this wellwritten, thoughtful study of the image of Mary 
created while she lived and during the years immediately following her death. As 
Professor Phillips suggests, she was more than just a tragic woman whose dramatic 
exit was to touch imagination for centuries to come. History is filled with figures at 
once tragic and dramatic. She was a more complex person whose links to religious faction 
and whose significance in the dynastic politics of the sixteenth century gave her an 
importance she was unable to cope with either intellectually or morally. Born to one 
crown, married to another, and always tempted by a third, she remained, at least 
formally, a Roman Catholic throughout her life. But more, she was the mother of a 
sovereign whose Protestant upbringing later made it possible for him to claim an 
English throne that Mary herself never had any but the remotest hope of possessing. 
These elements by themselves would have created a complex enough personality had 
not the tortured personal desires of a permanent psychological immaturity made matters 
worse. Mary was thus bound to arouse feeling, and it was the diversity of this feeling 
as reflected in sixteenth-century writing about her that Phillips has so meticulously 
sampled in this book. There was not, he points out, any single view of her common to 
all her enemies or supporters. She was something different to Scotsmen, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Catholic and Protestant alike, depending not only upon individual loyalties 
but upon the shifting circumstances of her troubled life. What was perhaps strangest 
about her reputation was the fact that her son's apparent heirship and later accession to 
the English throne made it impossible for English or Scottish writers to treat her with 
contempt even in face of violent Catholic polemic in her bebalf immediately after her 
execution, Thus her scholarly rehabilitation in English-speaking historiography began 
almost the instant the headsman's axe had done its work. Ás a study in the formulation 
of historical and literary legend, this is a significant scholarly contribution, clearly 
written and based upon extensive research. Its single oversight in delineating the 
sixteenth-century Marian image lies in its omission of any reference to that continuing 
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denigration of Mary’s reputation which uniformly characterized Scottish Presbyterian 
historical scholarship from the days of John Knox into the twentieth century. 
Barnard College SIDNEY A. BURRELL 


CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE: HISTORY OF BRITISH POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
1593-1900. By Wilfrid Harrison. [History of Western Political Thought.] (New York: 
Free Press. 1965. Pp. xii, 269. $5.95.) It is merely description, and not intended as 
denigration, to say that there is nothing very remarkable about this book, and, to me, 
nothing very remarkable to say about it. Though its length might suggest otherwise, 
it is not an extended interpretive essay. In the fashion of many histories of political 
thought, it discusses as individuals the major thinkers of its period as well as some 
minor ones, though grouping them by centuries and then within each century by classi- 
fications, such as conservatives or radicals or evolutionists. A brief introduction to each 
chapter and a chapter for each of the three centuries are included in the book. Obviously, 
the introductions and the discussions of the individuals must be brief: some thinkers 
rate a few sentences; Hobbes receives twelve pages, Harrington ten, Burke seven, and, 
curiously, James Burgh as many as three. The reader is bound to ask about the conse- 
quences of such brevity. An initiate is likely to say that he has merely refreshed his 
memory; a novice might say that the sententious discussions hardly produce under- 
standing. Professor Harrison agrees with this last judgment. He hopes that his book 
will encourage students to read the texts, and then he warns that even after reading 
and rereading them “we have a long way to go before we can claim to know our 
authors." But the book has uses. It strongly impresses upon the reader the necessity 
for knowing British political, social, and economic history if he is to understand British 
political thought. Because Harrison intends to give this impression, it is too bad that he 
is not more concerned with historical accuracy. It does make a difference to under- 
standing when the Septennial Act of 1716 is antedated by two years, or each part of 
Paine's Rights of Man is dated a year too early, or when Peter Laslett’s and Maurice 
Cranston's accounts of the background of Locke's Two Treatises of Government are 
ignored. The book, and particularly the chapter on the nineteenth century, helps the 
student to learn something about the trends of British politica] thought. Emphases and 
interests changed because new problems appeared. This is characteristic of a body of 
political thought so little metaphysical and so much "sensible" and empirical. And so, 
the author judges, there is still in England something that can be called political 
thought. It is concerned more with functions than with forms of government and 
displays acute "analysis" rather tban deep emotional involvement. It continues to 
contribute to the improvement of “political understanding." 

University of Kentucky Cart B. CONE 


THE ENGLISH MINISTERS AND SCOTLAND, 1707-1727. By P.WJ. Riley. 
[University of London Historical Studies, Number 15.] (London: University of London, 
the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1964. Pp. xiii, 326. 
$8.00.) The core of this work is an account of the union of 1707 and of the final years 
of Godolphin’s ministry. More than half the text is devoted to an extremely thorough 
analysis of the years 1707-1710. The four last years of the Queen receive another 
hundred pages, while a final chapter gives a brief and disappointing sketch not only of 
the reign of George I but of most of that of his son. In part this curious distribution 
of space may reflect a real truth: that Scotland was not very important after the death 
of Anne. Once the Hanovertans reached the throne North Britain became little more 
than another Cornwall, producing many votes in Parliament but little else of value. 
This was certainly the opinion of the politicians. Even William II, who suggested the 
union in 1699 and again just before his death in 1702, thought in terms of increasing 
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the number of his supporters in Parliament rather than about any of the other benefits 
of such an arrangement. Yet one may wonder whether Mr. Riley's book would have 
been even better than it is with a terminal date of 1747, when the heritable jurisdictions 
were abolished, and if more or indeed any systematic attention had been given to the 
administration of Scotland after 1714. The most interesting chapters are on the establish- 
ment of the new administration by Godolphin. Treasury control was apparently never 
questioned from the first and was exercised through the subordinate revenue boards. 
There is much material on the Scottish Customs. Board and rather less on the Scottish 
Excise Commission. The suppression of the Privy Council seems to have been a pity, 
while the governments of the day were never able to make up their minds about the 
Scottish Secretary's place. Although the post fell in automatically with the suppression 
of the Council, it was revived again and again in other forms throughout the period 
following the union. Riley is treading very familiar ground indeed when he gets away 
from administration and into politics. Here he relies heavily on the well-known works 
of Keith Feiling, Basil Williams, and J. H. Plumb, which should be read for themselves. 
He is to be commended for the thoroughness of his research and for a most readable 
prose style. Yet what is new in Riley's work would have gone comfortably into three 
or four articles. Those who are likely to read the book do not need another summary 
of the English political history of that generation. 

University of North Carolina STEPHEN B. BAXTER 


EIN EUROPÄISCHER DIPLOMAT AM KAISERHOF ZU WIEN: FRANCOIS 
LOUIS DE PESME, SEIGNEUR DE SAINT-SAPHORIN, ALS ENGLISCHER 
RESIDENT AM WIENER HOF, 1718-1727. By Theo Gehling. [Bonner historische 
Forschungen, Number 25.] (Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1964. Pp. 291. DM 32.) 
Few lives illustrate more fully the cosmopolitan nature of eighteenth-century European 
diplomacy than that of Francois Louis de Pesme, seigneur de Saint-Saphorin. Deprived 
by his Swiss birth of any great opportunity for glorious employments at home, he 
became, after minor posts in Brunswick-Lüneburg and Hesse-Cassel, successively an 
oficer in the Austrian Danubian fleet, imperial representative in Switzerland, and 
through George I's French Huguenot secretary Robethon, English resident at the court 
of Vienna. From both Bern and Vienna he wrote voluminous reports to his superiors. 
The Bern reports contributed extensively to Sven Stelling-Michaud's Saint-Saphorin et 
la politique de la Suisse pendant la guerre de succession d'Espagne; those from Vienna 
form the basis of this thorough and painstaking study by Theo Gehling. As a source for 
the diplomacy and intrigues at the court of Charles VI, Saint-Saphorin's accounts have 
been widely used as far back as Arneth's biography of Prince Eugene of Savoy (1858) 
and were among the underlying documents for Coxe's House of Austria (1847). In 
this study, however, the diplomat is actor as well as observer. Much of the book, 
inevitably, is devoted to a retelling of the intricate maneuvers that occupied the 
European powers after the Treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt, and Baden, and that Saint- 
Saphorin's own activities did little to simplify. His career as British representative began 
auspiciously enough in 1718, when, through the accession of George I and the return 
of the Whigs to power, the Grand Alliance of the days of the War of the Spanish 
Succession had been revived. It ended with his expulsion from Vienna nine years later, 
after the failure of the Congress of Cambrai, Austria's alliance with Spain, and the 
Treaty of Hanover had brought Britain and Austria to the brink of war. Although 
the author concludes that Saint-Saphorin believed in the principles of the Grand Alliance 
throughout, his narrative for the years 1725-1727 seems to show that Saint-Saphorin 
and the Secretary of State for the Northern Department, Townshend, reinforced each 
other's bellicosity. War was ultimately averted by Sir Robert Walpole who disliked the 
expense, Although there is little discussion of what motivated the British policies for 
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which Saint-Saphorin was a spokesman, this volume provides fascinating insights into 
the life of a working diplomat in an age when diplomacy was in full flower. 
Hunter College Eorre M, Lo 


DR. JOHNSON'S PRINTER: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM STRAHAN. By J. 4. 
Cochrane. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 225. $6.00.) 
William Strahan (1715-1785) was one of the great London printers, a master of his 
craft whose steady application and shrewd business ability were proven by his coach- 
and-four, his patent as King's Printer, his seat in Commons (1774-1784), and the 
fortune of £95,000 he left to his heirs who maintained a dynastic tradition through 
the printing houses of Eyre and Spottiswoode. It seems less than just to identify such 
a solid citizen as "Dr. Johnson's Printer," yet such is the fame of authors and the 
modesty of those who give them life that Strahan probably would have approved the 
title of Cochrane's excellent biography. The Johnson connection began with the Diction- 
ary (1750) and extended to George Strahan’s publication of the Prayers and Medita- 
Hons (1785). Johnson was family friend to the Strahans, and the printer was even 
Johnson's banker upon occasion. The great lexicograpber must share place with others, 
however. In 1776 Strahan's presses brought forth Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations 
and Edward Gibbon's Decline and Fall, and he was charged with the posthumous 
publication of David Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, having earlier 
printed the History of Great Britain. (Cautious Strahan declined this final honor.) 
To these must be added Robertson, Smollett, Young, and Ben Franklin, friend and 
fellow printer, linked to Strahan across the Atlantic through David Hall, and only 
temporarily estranged by the American Revolution. Cochrane, himself a bookman, 
treats Strahan's literary connections with assurance and efficiency and diligently pursues 
many scattered sources; Strahan's biography is as well written as it is well deserved. 
Only in his summary discussion of Strahan's politics (in which he acknowledges 
Namier's assistance) does Cochrane fail to satisfy. Namier might dismiss him as merely 
another back bench ministerialist, but Strahan's views are not the less interesting 
evidence of public opinion for his silence in parliamentary debate. 

University of Virginia Rosert R. REA 


BYRON'S JOURNAL OF HIS CIRCUMNAVIGATION, 1764-1766. By Robert E. 
Gallagher. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Number 122] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press for the Society. 1964. Pp. Ixxxii, 230. $7.50.) 
The voyage of Commodore John Byron was the first of the series of late eighteenth- 
century English voyages of discovery culminating in the achievements of Captain Cook. 
The official account of his voyage was edited by John Hawkesworth and published in 
1773, but this is the first time the journal has appeared in print as Byron wrote it. It is 
preceded by a long, able introduction and followed by an appendix of related documents 
and an essay on the attractive legend of “The Patagonian Giants" by Helen Wallis. 
Byron, a career officer of thirty-three years service, sailed from the Downs on June ar, 
1764, in command of the ships Dolphin and Tamar. He arrived back in England in 
May 1766, a little over twenty-two months later. Byron's reputation as an explorer has 
not stood up well with historians. He has been accused of not following instructions 
and of being so anxious to get home that he set a record for sailing around the world 
not equaled again for about two hundred years. Gallagher reappraises Byron's achieve- 
ments and comes to a much more sympathetic verdict. Admiralty instructions ordered 
him to explore the South Atlantic, which he did to the extent of fixing the position of 
the Falkland Islands. He made no attempt at seeking the western end of a Northwest 
Passage in the vicinity of Sir Francis Drake's New Albion, but instead headed across 
the Pacific with the gleam of Mendeña's golden Solomon Islands before his eyes. This, 
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the rediscovery of the Solomon Islands, was, Gallagher believes, the driving ambition 
of Byron and the reason he cut short or ignored his other instructions, In any case 
Byron's voyage was not considered a failure in his own time, and his advice was an 
important contribution to the planning that went into Wallis’ voyage. Without Byron, 
the Wallis voyage and hence Cook's might not have been undertaken. Gallagher's final 
judgment observes: “The real significance of his voyage lay not in the discoveries made 
but in the fact that it was the first step in the eventual discovery of a great territory 
and potential market for English products in the Pacific, and the Admiralty recognized 
this." 

Peabody Museum of Salem Ernest S. Dopse 


JOHN CONSTABLE'S CORRESPONDENCE, Volume I, EARLY FRIENDS AND 
MARIA BICKNELL (MRS. CONSTABLE). Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by R. B. Beckett. [Suffolk Records Society, Volume VL] ([Ipswich:] the Society. 1964. 
Pp. vii, 474. 30s.) It is one of the conventions of the newspaper business that every 
action or utterance, however trivial, of persons of a certain undefined degree of promi- 
nence is arbitrarily labeled "news" and published. A similar quaint folkway prevails 
widely about well-known figures of the past. This uncritical view, combined with 
local pride in a native son of Suffolk, must explain the appearance of this volume of the 
correspondence of John Constable (1776-1837), the English painter. The editing, the 
filling in of gaps in chronology and providing continuity, particularly from the Faring- 
ton Diary, and the explaining of references and allusions have all been done with care 
and erudition. But the over-all results are disappointing because the letters themselves 
tell us so little of significance that is not in the standard biographies. Constable's life 
was singularly uneventful. Nor do we learn very much about the one really important 
thing in his life: his painting. It is even doubtful that the mention of visits to various 
places to execute certain commissions has much value in establishing the provenance 
of the pictures. In any case, most of the correspondence has long been known, and a 
considerable part of it was used by Lord Windsor in writing his life of the artist (1903). 
Constable is an important figure in the history of landscape painting. Not only was he 
an effective painter, but he is credited with having inspired others, particularly the 
Barbizon group, to go out into the sunshine and fresh air to paint. This makes him a 
spiritual progenitor of the impressionists and their descendants, But since he was not 
articulate about his painting or given to theorizing, no suggestion of this brave innova- 
tion comes through the welter of family gossip, distress about frustrated love and 
relatives’ illnesses, financial worry, and casual chitchat that makes up the letters. 

University of Virginia J. D. Forses 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1783-1815. By G. S. Misra, 
(New York: Asia Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, New 
York. 1963. Pp. viii, 110. $5.00.) The theme of this book, briefly stated, is that from the 
end of the American Revolution in 1783 to the final eclipse of the Napoleonic imperium 
thirty years later, events in Europe molded British policy in India because of the 
persistent interaction of the former upon the affairs of the Asiatic subcontinent. Unlike 
earlier times when Britain's attitude toward Europe was primarily regulated by its 
concern for the balance of power, a new factor in international politics—the maintenance 
of British supremacy in the East—now became the chief preoccupation of British 
statecraft. This thesis, one few scholars are henceforth likely to challenge, is developed 
in eight brief chapters distilled for the most part from East India Company manuscript 
records in the India Office Library at London. Professor Misra deserves high praise for 
the brilliance and lucidity that distinguish his account of Britain's tactical maneuvers 
to sustain its Indian ascendancy against the menace of French expansionism throughout 
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this stormy era. In the process he has done much to dispel the obscurity, confusion, and 
inaccuracy bequeathed by older historians with respect to British policy toward Persia, 
or the various "country powers" such as Tipu Sultan and the Marathas, or the Dutch 
in Ceylon. On the other hand, since he perceives, in each and every event his book 
depicts, the hostile, i£ sometimes shadowy, machinations of France, one wonders why 
his research failed to include relevant French archival material. Furthermore, while he 
rightly stresses Britain's overriding determination to perpetuate its paramount position 
in India, he neglects to explain the basic economic motivation thereof. For the simple 
truth was that Britain's new, expansive industrial technology, a phenomenon of the late 
eighteenth century, enormously enhanced India's value as a market for the textiles of 
Manchester. Indeed, but for the Industrial Revolution it is altogether improbable that 
the East India Company's declining fortunes would have been reversed or the Eastern 
seas transformed into a British lake. 


College of William and Mary Bruce T. McCuLLY 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH HYDERABAD (1798-1843). By Nani Gopal Chaud- 
huri. ([Calcutta:] University of Calcutta. 1964. Pp. viii, 328. Rs. 10.) The final chapter 
in the history of Hyderabad as a subsidiary state was chronicled in the Indian White 
Paper of 1948. With the added advantage of perspective and scholarly objectivity, the 
author has given us here a discussion of the beginning chapters, from Wellesley’s 
treaty of 1798 to the fall, in 1843, of Chandu Lal, Hyderabad's gray eminence. The 
aliance was an advantage to the East India Company in that it undermined French 
influence and strengthened the British position in the Deccan. But, Dr. Chaudhuri asks, 
what was the effect of the British connection on Hyderabad? To answer this question 
he has canvassed Persian, Marathi, and English sources. The English documents, 
particularly the Palmer and Russell Papers in the Bodleian Library, have proved most 
fruitful To begin with, the author points out that British protection allowed the Nizam 
to prevent the Marathas from annexing Hyderabad. The assassination of rulers and the 
murder of ministers ceased. But these benefits were dearly bought, for the system of 
vesüng power in ministers like Chandu Lal supported by the Resident introduced a 
kind of dual government that made it possible for the Nizam and the minister to avoid 
responsibility. Under British tutelage the Nizam's government abandoned the public 
welfare, and extortion and rapacity in tax collection increased. The Nizam could defy 
his subjects with impunity since he could count on British aid to suppress revolt. Met- 
calfe's attempt at reform was undertaken in the spirit of justice, but it proved to be 
technically faulty and did not work. 'Tbe most injurious effect of the subsidiary alliance, 
however, was that it charged Hyderabad with military expenditure out of proportion 
to the revenues of the state. Thus the Nizam, constantly operating on a deficit budget, 
as it were, was obliged to borrow. Palmer and Company was organized to exploit this 
situation. Chandu Lal obliged the Palmer Company by allowing it to advance funds to 
Hyderabad at interest as high as 24 per cent. Official wheels were greased by William 
Rumbold, a partner in the firm, who was married to Lord Hastings” ward, and in a 
position to persuade the governor-general to support the firm's transactions. When the 
situation finally came out in the open, the house of Palmer and Company went into 
bankruptcy, although considerable assets mysteriously disappeared. The history of 
"indirect rule," of course, has implications that reach further than the Indian subconti- 
nent, and despite some awkwardness of style, the author bas contributed a useful 
monograph to the literature on this subject. Unfortunately the printing and binding 
are not of the same high quality as the scholarship. 


Los Angeles Valley College Marx Namis 
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BRITAIN AND INDIA: REQUIEM FOR EMPIRE. By Maurice and Taya Zinkin. 
[Britain in the World Today.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1964. Pp. 191. $5.00.) 
This is a study of Britain's reactions to the acquisition and loss of its Indian Empire. 
Based primarily on the Zinkins' protracted Indian experience, before as well as after 
independence, and on interviews with numerous “Old India hands,” it is more of a 
memoir than a history, yet, as the former, offers some valuable subjective insights. The 
focus throughout is on Britain: what India's conquest meant to British foreign and 
military policy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; how Indian trade affected 
British commerce and industry; the ways in which Indian independence has changed 
Britain's role in the modern world, especially with respect to Asian bases and the 
European alliance. The first half of the book is much weaker than the second, since 
the authors attempt inadequately to present a historical survey of British rule. Their 
view of Britain's government of India is a grossly distorted idealistic one of an adminis- 
tration of "great competence," within which “lines of command were clear," and "men 
were judged on the work they did and their determination to fight for the interests of 
those they governed." Uncritically adopting the official civil service position, the Zinkins 
insist that thanks to such British dedication "reform was thoroughgoing," except when 
Whitchall’s India Office disputed the judgment of omniscient men on the spot for 
“petti-fogging rather than useful" reasons. Similar bias is reflected in the appraisal of 
Anglo-Indian economic relations, though there is some truth in the conclusion that 
“The British sin in India was not exploitation. It was failure to exploit" Tbe most 
valuable chapter is "The Weakening of the Links,” in which the changing role of 
British business interests in India since 1947 is analyzed with shrewd insight and the 
ring of personal authority. While several areas of “Community of Outlook" (Chapter 
xiv) continue to bind India to Britain, the trend since 1947 has been in the opposite 
direction, and the authors conclude: "it is likely that Great Britain will over the years 
draw nearer to Europe, and India to the United States." 

University of California, Los Angeles SrANLEY Á. WOLPERT 


SHAFTESBURY. By G. F. A. Best. (New York: Arco Publishing Company. 1964. Pp. 
139. $3.95.) In 1886 Edwin Hodder published T’he Life and Work of the Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, three volumes of extracts from Shaftesbury's diaries interwoven with 
copious and pious praise of his greatness and goodness. In 1923 John and Barbara 
Hammond in Lord Shaftesbury admitted much of this greatness and goodness, but 
also saw the narrow, egotistical evangelical who abandoned, after 1847, the battle for 
legislative reforms, opposed state education, and retired to "the pious and dutiful 
twilight of the Ragged School" In 1926 J. W. Bready condemned that picture as the 
misconceptions of two rationalists and socialists. Bready presented instead, in Lord 
Shaftesbury and Social and Industrial Progress, an effusive and glowing portrait of 
Shaftesbury as a “co-labourer with God" and “a practical saint." Hodder's piety, the 
Hammonds’ acerbity, and Bready’s effusiveness lighted up some of the features of 
England's greatest social reformer, but distorted others and left much still obscure. 
G. F. A. Best clears up some of those distortions and obscurities. With a more detached 
and balanced point of view he sees some of the Hammonds’ narrow evangelical and 
some of Bready's practical saint, but qualifies them both. The narrow evangelical did 
not abandon legislative fights for reform, and the practical saint did have some warts. 
"God's co-labourer" was indeed enormously complicated. Born of parents who gave 
him no love, touched deeply when a child by the death of the devout nurse who taught 
him prayers, badly treated at a wretched boarding school, then favored with Harrow 
and Oxford, Shaftesbury entered political life a sensitive, ardent, lonely, and deeply 
religious young man. But he was not yet, Best argues, against the views both of the 
Hammonds and Bready, a full-fledged evangelical. Only marriage at twenty-nine made 
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him that. From that point his career ran in two directions, one to parliamentary and 
administrative efforts to protect the insane, the children in factories and mines, chimney 
sweeps, and all who endured unsanitary towns, and the other to philanthropic efforts to 
save souls and teach little children of Christ's mercies. In that career he exemplified 
the virtues and defects of a strong and complex nature. He could be, and usually was, 
singularly energetic, campassionate, selfless, persevering, and courageous in battling for 
social reform and in giving of himself in philanthropy. But he was also, at times, 
impetuous, unfair to others, uncritical in his charities, suspicious, self-pitying, self- 
satisfied, and vain. Best views these defects more sympathetically than do the Ham- 
monds since he sees them as part of a more complicated nature. But for all his balance 
and good sense, and for all the new information he discloses, Best has not written a 
definitive, or even a complete, life of Shaftesbury. It is simply too brief. It leaves too 
much untouched, which is a pity, since, except on the Mining Act of 1842 (on which 
he is quite in error) Best is sound, intelligent, and perceptive. But because of his 
brevity the great figure of Shaftesbury is still not fully developed. 

Dartmouth College Davm ROBERTS 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by Sir James Butler. VICTORY IN THE WEST. Volume I, THE BATTLE 
OF NORMANDY. By L. F. Ellis, with G. R. G. Allen et al. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1962. Pp. xix, 595. $12.60 
postpaid.) Critically as well as factually, The Battle of Normandy by Major L. F. Ellis, 
first of two projected volumes to cover. British Army operations in Northwest Europe 
in World War II, is official history. That is not meant unkindly. Official history when 
carefully compiled as history and not as an exercise in chauvinism has its clear virtues 
corresponding in part to its better-recognized limitations. Its greatest virtue, of course, 
is that it ís official. Based on government document holdings to which the author 
ordinarily in these days has unrestricted access (though in the irritating British tradition 
he cites none), it represents that reading of events on which officialdom (the British 
War Office in this case) is prepared to stand and be judged. If that is not quite the 
whole story nor quite the most interesting one, it is here the solid, indispensable, factual 
core, Ellis establishes that core firmly in a lecture hall style with no concern for the 
imponderables of personality or the idiosyncracies that make history so fascinating and 
so difficult, In the editorial scheme of the British official history (about two-thirds of 
its projected thirty-two volumes have now been published) operations are treated 
separately by service with such overlapping references as may be necessary to compre- 
hension of the total battle. So-called "grand strategy" has also been separated out for 
treatment in a series of six volumes. John Ehrman's book considering in global context 
the strategy affecting the cross-channel invasion has long been available. Ellis therefore 
eschews strategy almost entirely. His long prologue to the landings, for instance, is all 
at the level of tactical planning—the details of what was to be done with little of the 
grand reasons for choosing to do it. The scheme is reasonable, but, as the reader finds, 
facts thereby concentrated and separated from the scheme of ideas that gave them 
meaning are hard to digest. This compounds the normal difficulty of military history 
in which so much necessary detail in any setting resists the most skillful efforts at 
literary resurrection. From the landings on June 6, 1944, Ellis recounts in full detail 
the British ground operations in Normandy and in the sweep across France until 
about September 1 when Eisenhower's armies literally ran out of gas. Since most of this 
material has already been worked over many times in memoirs and other national 
histories, there are no discoveries or surprises. The author is judicious in his interpreta- 
tions, taking something like a middle ground in the famous controversy over whether 
General Montgomery dawdled at Caen or set a sticky trap for German tanks there. 
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(He thinks that in general Montgomery did what he meant to do, but might have done it 
rather more expeditiously.) The value of the volume is quite simply that here it all is— 
the British story in full detail, less, of course, those critical and personal ingredients 
that are inappropriate to official history. 

New York, New York GORDON HARRISON 


WILD GEESE IN SPANISH FLANDERS, 1582-1700: DOCUMENTS, RELATING 
CHIEFLY TO IRISH REGIMENTS, FROM THE ARCHIVES GENERALES DU 
ROYAUME, BRUSSELS, AND OTHER SOURCES. Edited by Brendan Jennings. 
[Coimisiún Láimhscríbhinní na hÉireann.] (Dublin: Stationery Office for the Coi- 
misiún. 1964. Pp. ix, 705. £3 155.) During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Irish exiles earned reputations as excellent soldiers while fighting as mercenaries in the 
armies of European powers. In 1585 Elizabeth I decided to aid the Dutch in their 
struggle for independence, and the next year Colonel William Stanley, with a regiment 
recruited in Ireland, arrived in Holland to fight the Spaniards, But in January 1587 
Stanley and most of his men switched sides, and from that time until late in the 
seventeenth century Wild Geese were active in the Low Countries fighting the Dutch 
and then the French. Since Irish Catholics were persecuted, deprived of civil and 
political rights, and denied economic opportunities in their own country, they were 
attracted by the prospects of foreign military service. English leaders were pleased 
to see so many potential troublemakers go into exile, but a large number of these 
exiles viewed military experience in the armies of England's traditional enemies as 
preparation for the future liberation of Ireland. In 1641 Parliament obstructed the 
recruiting of Irish soldiers by Spain as dangerous to English interests. During the 
rebellion that broke out in Ireland in late 1641, Owen Roe O'Neill and Thomas Preston 
did return from Flanders, but circumstances prevented all but a few of the Wild 
Geese from coming to the aid of their country. After Cromwell's army subdued the 
revolt in 1652 the English permitted over thirty thousand Irish soldiers to enter the 
military service of continental governments. Many of the new exiles joined the Spanish 
forces in the Low Countries. Jennings has used documents from the Brussels archives 
supplemented by material from British and Irish archives to present the complicated 
political, diplomatic, religious, and economic background of Ireland's military contribu- 
tion to Spain in the Low Countries. The detail of the documents will discourage many 
readers, but the diligent and thorough research demonstrated in this volume makes it 
a valuable reference for all scholars interested in the subject. 

Marquette University Lawrence J. McCAFFREY 


THE IRISH ADMINISTRATION, 1801-1914. By R. B. McDowell. [Studies in Irish 
History, Second Series, Volume II.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 
328. 38.25.) Viewed in broad perspective, the significance of this book lies in its careful 
demonstration that Ireland, one of Britain's first "colonies" to achieve independence in 
the twentieth century, was well prepared to assume the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment The nineteenth century saw the creation of the modern civil service and a 
rationally planned administrative system. McDowell makes clear that Ireland benefited 
fully as much as Britain from this dual development. It is this fact that makes Ireland's 
administrative transition to political independence seem so incredibly smooth to an 
observer in the r960's. There are paradoxes in this history. The biggest is that despite 
general allegiance to principles of laissez faire, the Irish civil administration grew from 
twenty-two departments in 1801 to forty in 1914, as practical needs compelled greater 
governmental] attention. Civil servants were recruited from among the upper or middle 
classes, and the evidence indicates that by and large they were a conscientious group. 
Wages were sufficiently high that graft, which was so conspicuous in the Russian 
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bureaucracy, was almost totally absent in the Irish system. (The word does not even 
appear in the index.) After 1871 civil service positions were normally filled by open 
competitive examinations. There seems to have been little discrimination against Irish- 
men, Even at the highest levels (that is, department heads and their immediate sub- 
ordinates), McDowell points out that nearly 80 per cent of the positions were filled 
by men of Irish origin, divided almost equally between Protestants and Catholics. What 
is wanting in this otherwise excellent study is a general summing up or conclusion, 
an over-all evaluation by the author of the efficiency and quality of the Irish administra- 
tion. As it stands, the book is a comprehensive guide to the duties, organization, and 
development of the government departments that operated in Ireland between 1801 
and rgr4. It is based on an exhaustive analysis of private and public manuscript sources 
and parliamentary papers, and it is unlikely that such a study will ever have to be done 
again. 

University of Cincinnati ARNOLD SCHRIER 


CHURCHILL AND IRELAND. By Mary C. Bromage. ([Notre Dame, Ind.:] Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 222. $5.00.) The results of this bold attempt to 
trace in brief compass the history of Anglo-Irish relations in this century as one of the 
threads in Churchill's complicated career are interesting though not altogether convinc- 
ing. Particularly for the period to 1922, the approach is too uncritical. Depending 
heavily on. Churchill’s own writings and speeches—he is, as the author notes, his own 
historian—it overstates both his influence and his purity of motive. Moreover, the 
central thesis—that Churchill’s attitude and policy with regard to Ireland were governed 
by what he deemed good for “the island of England"—is naive and ambiguous. It 
underrates how much the Irish question was played for mere political advantage by 
Liberals as well.as Tories, and since "good" for England turns out to mean essentially 
the safety and security of England, it minimizes Churchill’s addiction to defending 
imperial ties for their own sake. He was after all the most prominent and undeviating 
champion of empire and the archcritic of real independence for India. The author, who 
has written a biography entitled De Valera and the March of a Nation (1956), is more 
conversant with Irish than with British politics. This is apparent in her one-sided treat- 
ment of the Ulster crisis of 1914. One need hardly condone the near treasonous activities 
of leading Tories around the time of the Curragh "mutiny," but the "Tory suspicion 
that Churchill was contemplating some form of coercion in Ulster needs to be con- 
fronted. Barring new evidence, it remains a legitimate suspicion. Churchill's orders to 
the Third Squadron Fleet to steam to Lamlash, the absence of written instructions to 
General Paget, the evasiveness of the Liberal replies during the ensuing debate in 
Parliament—all would indicate the existence of some kind of “plot.” The author could 
have consulted profitably the relevant passages in Robert Blake's Unrepentant Tory: 
The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law (1956). In 1922, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Churchill was more deeply involved in Irish affairs than at any other time, 
working with the Irish signers, especially Michael Collins, to put the 1921 treaty into 
operation. Thereafter throughout the civil war and throughout the years of De Valera's 
predominance in Dublin, Churchill's views on Ireland remained rooted in this treaty 
which may be said to have provided dominion status with partition and with several 
strings attached. As these strings were cut away one by one while Churchill was out 
of office, his vigorous dissents included an abortive effort to have written into the 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 a special limitation regarding Ireland. This study ends 
with an account of Anglo-Irish relations during World War II. Following De Valera's 
proclamation of neutrality, Churchill resisted the temptation to seize the Irish ports 
whose return to Ireland by Chamberlain in 1938 was to prove for a time a heavy burden 
to England in its fight against the German U-boats. Here the author makes good use 
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of German foreign policy documents. She shows how Churchill tried to outmaneuver 
De Valera, pressing sometimes directly, sometimes through Roosevelt as an intermediary, 
` for some concession. At one point he held out the possibility, though no outright offer, 
of the end of partition if only Ireland would join the struggle. This fascinating and 
careful portrayal of the wartime Churchill is the most original and convincing chapter 
of Mrs. Bromage's book. 

Ohio State University Parr P. Pomer 


L'ASSASSINAT D’HENRI IV, 14 MAI 1610. By Roland Mousnier. [Trente journées 
qui ont fait la France, Number 13.] ([Paris:] Gallimard. 1964. Pp. 410. 25 fr.) Although 
this volume appears in a series dedicated to the proposition that discrete events are 
important in history, it does not present the sustained narrative of events that one finds 
in certain other volumes in the series. Only the first few pages actually describe the 
assassination of Henry IV by Ravaillac on May 14, 1610. Most of the book is a wide- 
ranging and nicely organized analysis of the climate of opinion and the state of society 
that made this and other political assassinations possible in the France of the Counter 
Reformation. A concluding section analyzes some of the ways in which this particular 
act of violence paradoxically strengthened the French monarchy. More than seventy 
pages of appendixes document parts of the argument. Professor Mousnier himself 
differentiates this from other studies of the subject by labeling it an exploration of 
"collective psychology." He reduces that strand of popular thought which interests him 
most to a simple syllogism: tyrants ought to be killed; Henry IV is a tyrant; therefore 
Henry IV ought to be killed. He then presents evidence that each of these propositions 
seemed plausible to men of the period and that each was accepted by significant parts of 
the population. In demonstration of the major premise of this syllogism, Mousnier 
deftly sketches a history of justifications for assassination, both of a tyrant by usurpa- 
tion and of a tyrant by practice, from the ancients through the Jesuit theologians of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. This demonstration is based mostly 
upon a fresh reading of the relevant sources. It is occasionally a bit imprecise. For 
example, Mousnier analyzes the Du droit des magistrats of 1574, without mentioning 
that it was written by Theodore Beza, and, in a discussion of John Ponet's Short 
Treatise of Political Power, he refers to selections in an old anthology rather than to 
Winthrop Hudson's integral edition. But these are minor flaws in a generally skillful 
and persuasive analysis. And when the author moves on to demonstrate the minor 
premise of his syllogism, he is on ground where few would dare to challenge him. The 
massive archival research that went into his La Vénalité des Offices and his many other 
works on the period is used here with telling effect, in support of the argument that 
ardent Catholics in the France of Henry IV had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
King's foreign policy, with his religious policy, and with his administration of the realm. 
That such dissatisfactions did actually cause this assassination, however, Mousnier 
shrinks from claiming. There is little evidence to connect Ravaillac with the Jesuit 
defenders of tyrannicide, and less to suggest that he was personally disturbed by un- 
popular royal policies of taxation or appointment. The chief reason that he himself gave 
for his act was a rather vague sense of outrage at the King's religious policy. Perhaps 
the problem to which this book is addressed ultimately becomes as much one of individ- 
ual as of collective psychology. 

State University of Iowa Rosert M. KINGDON 


LES SOURCES STATISTIQUES DE L'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE: DES ENQUÉTES 
DU XVI" SIÈCLE A 1870. By Bertrand Gille. [Centre de Recherches d'Histoire et de 
Philologie de la IV* Section de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études. Series 5, Hautes 
études médiévales et modernes, Number 1.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz; Paris: Librairie 
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Minard. 1964. Pp. 288.) Prepared by the distinguished economic historian who did more 
than anyone else to locate entrepreneurial records and bring them into French public 
archives, this excellent manual is an indispensable guide to research on French economic 
and social history from Colbert to the end of the Second Empire. It is not, of course, a 
collection of data, but a handbook on sources and method. Professor Gille deals with 
statistics of population, harvests, foreign trade, industrial production and facilities, 
wages, transports, prices, poor relief, prisons, crime, labor, and securities and foreign 
exchange quotations. He lists the printed and archival sources; explains how they were 
gathered, reported, and compiled; assesses their reliability and the limits within which 
they can be used; and in footnotes cites the main professional discussions of their merits, 
their shortcomings, and the best ways of exploiting them. Although Gille presents this 
book as provisional and subject to later revision, it has long been needed and ought to 
have an impact of the best kind. As he observes, too many historians are uncritical in 
using statistics. They take their figures raw, without criticism, and without the knowl- 
edge (which is essential) of who assembled and processed them and how they did it. 
Although he encourages statistical research, he gives no comfort to those who expect 
macroeconomic analyses of the early periods. For the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries, there are too many untabulated factors, too many lacunae, too 
many series tainted with partial enumeration, careless or dishonest reporting, unpubli- 
cized changes of method, and confusion about weights and measures. Although some 
series may be reconstructed or improved by “soundings” and other checks, the over-all 
prospects are pessimistic. The reliable series on population movements, for example, 
begin with 1770; those on foreign commerce with 1819; on crimes and punishments 
with 1825; on the mining industry with 1833; and on wages with 1863. This is not to 
say that the use of statistics by historians will decline. As more are unearthed, tested, 
and adjusted, it will probably increase, Gille’s book will no doubt promote that result 
and most certainly will add to the sophistication with which historians apply quantita- 
tive methods to their work. 

University of North Carolina Gzorce V. TAYLOR 


PIERRE ROUSSEAU AND THE PHILOSOPHES OF BOUILLON. By Raymond F. 
Birn. [Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, Volume XXIX] (Geneva: 
Institut et Musée Voltaire. 1964. Pp. 212. 32 fr. S.) Pierre Rousseau (1716-1785), pub- 
lisher and publicist of the French Enlightenment, was doubtless a more important 
figure in his own age than his usual relegation to passing mention and to footnotes 
would imply today. Raymond F. Birn's admirable monograph is to be commended not 
only for its careful documentation of this fact but also for its realistic avoidance of 
extravagant claims on behalf of its subject. This work pretends to be little more than a 
case study in the popularization and diffusion of the enlightened ideas of Rousseau’s 
greater contemporaries, but its significance extends well beyond illuminating the 
contribution of one man, and of his associates and successors. Most historians have long 
known that frequently in the decades before 1789 the diffusion of enlightened ideas 
proceeded less through direct acquaintance with the major thinkers than through such 
popularizing media as Freemasonry, the journals, and other writings of direct appeal to 
the broad literate public. Acknowledging here his debt particularly to Mornet, Birn 
offers revealing insights into the nature and technique of this popularizing effort, and 
into the operation of the French and foreign censorship in the decades before the 
Revolution. He demonstrates convincingly that "politica! and economic considerations, 
rather than ideological ones, often determined the position of church and state officials 
toward Rousseau and his publications" Most notable of these publications was the 
Journal Encyclopédique, published from 1756 in Liége, then briefly and surreptitiously 
in Brussels, and finally (1760-1793) in the pocket duchy of Bouillon. There Rousseau 
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and his successors “were able at last to print their organ in relative security, popularizing 
the philosophes with book reviews, granting them space for original contributions, 
and condensing and analysing articles from the Encyclopédie." Though moderate in its 
revolt against the established order (its condemnations, for example, of philosophical 
materialism were severe), the Journal long fought for deism, universalism, a rational 
ethics, the ideal of human perfectibility, and, above all, for freedom of expression. It is 
to this narrative that Birn devotes by far the larger portion of his monograph, and to 
the other journals and books published (some openly, others clandestinely) by Rousseau 
and his associates in Bouillon. Two lively, if rather parenthetical, chapters treat the 
story of the "Panckoucke Edition” of the Encyclopédie and the Suppléments à l'Ency- 
clopédie, and a useful analysis of the contents of the Journal Encyclopédique precedes 
the author's summary conclusion. The writing is fluent, the organization generally 
fine, and the research, as outlined in the bibliography, thorough. An index would have 
been helpful. 


University of Akron HENRY VYVERBERG 


MISALLIANCE: A STUDY OF FRENCH POLICY IN RUSSIA DURING THE 
SEVEN YEARS' WAR. By L. Jay Oliva. ([New York:] New York University Press. 
1964. Pp. viii, 218. $6.00.) According to the author, an assistant professor at New York 
University, the subject of this book has been ignored for many years. The last serious 
attempts to treat it (by the Frenchmen Vandal and Rambaud) were written “in the 
shadow of France's humiliation by the newborn German Empire," and they found the 
secret of France's weakness "in its stubborn refusal to throw over old policies and to 
unite boldly... with the rising power of the Russian Empire in 1756”—as it finally did 
in 1890-1894. Professor Oliva's aim is to test the validity of these older concepts, “to 
discover whether there ever existed in the Franco-Russian relationship any elements of 
mutuality, desirability, or durability" To this end he has engaged in research in 
French archives and libraries, and he has read widely in Prussian, Austrian, French, 
Russian, and English materials (including, significantly, a 1954 unpublished New 
York University doctoral dissertation by Sidney Horowitz on Franco-Russian relations, 
1740-1746). Despite its brevity, Oliva's study is too detailed for adequate analysis in a 
short review. All that can be attempted here is a brief summary of the contents and 
conclusions. In six chapters with provocative titles, Oliva traces Franco-Russian rela- 
tions during the years 1748-1762. The involvements often border on the ridiculous: 
the French Foreign Office operating toward an entente, and unknown to it, the "King's 
Secret" (acting through an expatriated Scot, who was suspect to the British) working 
toward a French prince on the Polish throne; the Russian court divided by pro- and 
anti-French factions; the constant maneuverings of all the Great Powers; the complica- 
tions occasioned by the outbreak of war. The shortlived understanding that did 
eventuate foundered upon accident and self-interest, and the succession of a pro- 
Prussian tsar in 1762 sealed the schism. The author's summation is well expressed in 
the opening and closing statements of his concluding chapter: “The Franco-Russian 
rapprochement of 1756-1761 was a hastily created by-product of the diplomatic 
revolution and the Seven Years’ War. [It] was less an alliance than a contest to deter- 
mine who could make the best use of whom. ... France, at first unwittingly and then 
unwillingly, took the loser's part.” One of the most astonishing features of this book 
is the manner in which the author has presented so much detailed information so 
clearly within such a limited space. It is to be hoped that his obvious interest in good 
writing will not jeopardize his professional advancement. 

Western. Reserve University Jonn HarL. STEWART 
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THE WORKS OF JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. Selected, translated and introduced by 
Jack Lively. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1965. Pp. ix, 303. $8.95.) Mr. Lively 
correctly points out that Joseph de Maistre is one of the most quoted and least read of 
the major thinkers. Edmund Burke's sonorities have been commented upon with 
increasing frequency in recent years, but in our time there have been few significant 
works on his French counterpart—one thinks of Caponigri, of Huber, of Sir Isaiah 
Berlin's paradoxical use of Maistre's thought in The Hedgehog and the Fox. Of Maistre's 
own writings, published in fourteen volumes in 1884-1886, the reader limited to 
English had available nothing more than the brief Essay on the Generative Principle 
of Political Constitutions and Letters on the Spanish Inquisition. We must therefore be 
grateful for this selection of excerpts from six of Maistre's principal works, preceded by 
a plausible and well-written introductory essay, though the compass of the book by 
no means matches the expectations aroused by its title and by its dust jacket, which 
describes it as the “first full translation into English of the writings of this extraordinary 
political philosopher and diplomat... ." Here the reader will find portions of Considéra- 
tions sur la France, Étude sur la souveraineté, Du Pape, Essai sur le principe 
générateur des constitutions politiques, Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbowrg, and Eclair- 
cissements sur les sacrifices, While there is nothing from the remarkable correspondence, 
or the Examen de la philosophie de Bacon, in which Maistre attacks modern science in 
its popular eighteenth-century embodiment, a number of Maistre's provocative and 
important passages are included: the portrait of the executioner; the dialogues on war; 
the answer to Job's awesome question; the sharp and uncompromising defense of 
ultramontane Catholicism, which once again makes evident the distance Rome has 
moved from this orthodox position in the past 150 years. Maistre's reflections on the 
French Revolution remain one of the great historical diagnoses of an event by the 
introspective defeated, always psychologically more interesting than histories of 
triumph because the conquerors are usually too busy organizing the victory to think 
seriously about what has transpired. Soundings made by me indicate that Lively’s 
translations are conscientious and precise. Whether he communicates the feeling tone 
of the dialogues that take place during the white nights of St. Petersburg is another 
question. The poetry seems gone. And without it, Maistre remains an arguer with the 
philosophes, skillful in manipulating syllogisms, but convincing only if one accepts as 
a premise the Petrine rock on which his whole structure is founded. 

Brandeis University FRANK E. MANUEL 


NAPOLEON IN VICTORY AND DEFEAT. By T. M. Hunter. ([Ottawa:] Directorate 
of Military Training, Army Headquarters; distrib. by the Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 
1964. Pp. 324. $3.00.) In the vanguard of the avalanche of works on Napoleon that may 
be expected to appear as the two hundredth anniversary of his birth approaches, this 
readable volume will serve well as an introduction for the newcomer to Napoleonic 
literature or as a refresher for the neglectful dilettante. Since it is a survey, some of the 
military campaigns receive bare mention (Marengo, for example, and the campaign of 
1809 against Austria), but this enables the author to give greater attention to the 
better-known ones: Ulm, Austerlitz, Lützen, Russia, Leipzig, and the final campaign of 
1815. In a sober evaluation of the man and his career, Colonel Hunter takes a middle- 
of-the-road approach, deeming him neither untarnished hero nor despicable villain. 
The serious student of the era may be perturbed with the author's reliance on some 
sources that are suspect and a somewhat uncritical dependence on Jomini, but as a 
broad survey of the man and his military and governmental accomplishments and 
failures, the work provides adequate background for more detailed and selective 
reading. 

Department of the Army CuAnLEs B. MacDonaL 
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SOCIALISME ET INTERNATIONALISME: CONSTANTIN PECQUEUR. By 
Ahmed Zouaoui. [Travaux d'histoire éthico-politique, Number 5.] (Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1964. Pp. 223.) Originally presented as a these at the University of Geneva, this 
study is a clear, straightforward account of the doctrines of one of the "fathers" of 
nineteenth-century state collectivism. The author places Pecqueur (1801-1887) within 
the context of the broad streams of the socialist and reformist thought of his time and 
notes specifically the influence of Saint-Simon and Fourier on Pecqueur. In his exposi- 
tion of Pecqueur's vision of the future organization of society, a society that would be 
characterized by liberty, equality, and fraternity, the author points up the importance 
of religion and moral idealism in the structuring of that vision, and while he places 
due emphasis on the utopianism that generally informs Pecqueur's work, he does 
indicate how Pecqueur in certain respects correctly anticipated developments that have 
come to characterize some contemporary welfare states. There is little that is new in 
this work, which is not surprising since the author based his study exclusively on 
Pecqueur’s published writings and on secondary works printed in French. Moreover, 
the author's reliance on earlier studies of Pecqueur, particularly Georges Marcy's, is 
readily apparent; he also ignored relevant recent work in English and other languages, 
and, most important, he made no use of Pecqueur's unpublished manuscripts housed 
in Paris at the Bibliotheque de la Chambre des Députés. 


City College of New York Aaron NOLAND 


THE DECLINE OF FRENCH PATRIOTISM, 1870-1940. By Herbert Tint. (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 1964. Pp. x, 11-272. 405.) Mr. Tint is plainly a well-informed 
scholar, and he has chosen an attractive subject; yet this is a curiously disappointing 
book. Part of the trouble is that "patriotism" is a slippery word, and that Tint's initial 
definition strikes me as neither entirely satisfactory nor consistently applied throughout. 
Equally serious is his unwillingness to concentrate steadily and precisely on the topic 
at hand; he is repeatedly tempted to stray into the lush pastures along the way and to 
narrate episodes such as the Boulanger affair that really do not need retelling. Mean- 
while he does not grapple effectively with some of the central issues: for example, the 
depth and breadth of the revanche spirit and the reasons for changes in public and 
political attitudes toward the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. There is one passing reference 
to the influence of schoolteachers, but no attempt to analyze or assess the significant 
role of the educational system. Tint's favorite source is Barodet, which provides some 
juicy bits from each electoral period, but it is doubtful that this collection of official 
campalgn statements is much more revealing than are American party platforms. 
Finally, a pervasive undertone of disabused cynicism runs through the book. Motives 
and attitudes are repeatedly impugned: Gambetta, Clemenceau, Jaurés, Briand, Poin- 
caré, Blum—especially Blum—all get the back of Tint’s hand. Certain judgments seem 
almost pugnaciously designed to provoke reviewers into a contentious mood. Was 
revanche really resuscitated by the politicians in August 1914 as a device “to unite the 
country in its reluctance and bewilderment”? Was February 6 really a Fascist plot that 
succeeded, by putting the nominee of the plotters (Doumergue) into office? Did the 
Third Republic go under simply “because its citizens had no longer seen any reason 
for keeping it alive”? Is it either fair or accurate to say that the returning Gaullists in 
1944-1945 “were allowed to confuse an allied victory with their own patriotic virtue, 
ambition and revenge with justice’? Why is it “grotesque to confuse the events that 
crowded around the 13th May 1958 with explosions of resurgent patriotism”? Strong 
views make good reading, but they need to be cogently argued, not handed down as 
ex-cathedra pronouncements. 


Stanford University GORDON WRIGHT 
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GAMBETTA DANS LES TEMPETES. By Georges Wormser. (Paris: Éditions Sirey. 
1964. Pp. 292. 20 fr.) Georges Wormser tries again, as in La République de Clemenceau, 
to illuminate political history by what he calls "the direct approach" to biography. The 
idea, which is good, is to seize an important figure at moments of crisis and decision 
and, through his personality and actions, shown by many direct quotations, to explain 
significant historical episodes and developments. Wormser stresses the need of documen- 
tation in the primary sources, especially "ces correspondances oü l'étre sincére se lit à 
nu.” Some unpublished letters of Léon Gambetta—who, like most letter writers, far 
from strips himself of all pretense, as Wormser suggests—were the point of departure 
for this book. But these letters relate only to the most peripheral of the book's con- 
cerns. The "tempests" are those of 1870 and the government of national defense, 1875 
and the republicans' acceptance of a senate, permitting the adoption of the "organic 
laws" of the Third Republic, and the republican victory over MacMahon in 1877. The 
book, however, is only a stringing together of quotations, mostly from the published 
memoirs for the period, a few from Gambetta’s speeches and decrees, and a few more 
from the published letters of that "erratic and disconcerting genius" (as David Thom- 
son calls him). There is no use of archival material, little of the valuable secondary 
sources, and none of anything in languages other than French. The unpublished letters 
come down to a few in which Gambetta, in the mid-187o's, stressed the need for peace, 
even in the revision of the Treaty of Frankfurt, and uttered a few interesting if vague 
thoughts about European federation. He called for “a federative system, . . . a Republic 
of Europe, . . . which will leave our France eternally strong.” Another “disconcerting 
genius," the.founder of the Fifth Republic, might well approve this aim of a founding 
father of the Third Republic. But this book, alas, fails (except in its photographic 
plates) to bring alive the exciting figure who was Gambetta or to illuminate further the 
tempests he sought to dominate. 

University of Oregon Var R. LorwrN 


1914: LA GUERRE ET LE MOUVEMENT OUVRIER FRANCAIS. By Annie Kriegel 
and Jean-Jacques Becker. [Collection Kiosque, Number 27.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 
1964. Pp. 243. 8.50 fr.) Pacifism, antimilitarism, and internationalism were vociferously 
well-advertised slogans of the pre-1914 French worker movement, whether Socialist, 
syndicalist, or anarchist. Authors Kriegel and Becker trace the sometimes subtle, some- 
times bold repudiation or modification of these proletarian principles in France through 
the hectic summer days of 1914 producing diplomatic crisis, the mobilization decree, 
and the declaration of war. By the time war came, the French worker movement, with 
few exceptions, had been converted to a patriotic, belligerent, Boche hating body, not 
unlike the bourgeois French society at large. T'he reasons for the carefully revealed 
transformation are intelligently and sympathetically presented, even the CGT's sudden 
reversal of a threatened general strike to prevent war. The prevalent presumption that 
any twentieth-century war would be short (“Home by Christmas”) might also have 
been introduced as a factor undercutting a firm antiwar stand. Copious citations from 
the workers' political and journalistic leaders and mouthpieces recapture the spirit as 
well as the naked developments of the period. Principally documented from the con- 
temporary French press and periodical sources and from political party and worker 
organization archives, the book is replete with appropriate illustrations and helpful 
appendixes of the political geography of worker strength, biographical sketches, and 
so forth. 1914: La Guerre et le mouvement ouvrier français is well worth space on the 
growing shelf of works on World War I. 

Hunter College Donato J. Harvey 


LA LIBERATION: LES ARCHIVES DU COMAC (MAI-AOUT 1944). By Maurice 
Kriegel-Valrimont. [Grands documents, Number 16.] (Paris: Editions de Minuit. 1964. 
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Pp. 271. 13.50 fr.) These pages purport to reveal the full story of the struggle between 
General de Gaulle and the leaders of the Forces frangaises de l'Intérieur in occupied 
Paris, just before and during the liberation of the city, for control of the resistance 
movement, M. Kriegel-Valrimont, one of the two Communists in the three-man Comité 
d'action militaire of the Conseil national de la Résistance, says that the book is a mere 
transcription of the minutes of the Comités meetings. But it is both less and more, 
being principally an interpretation of events. The minutes appear to have been con- 
siderably filled out and adapted in the twenty years following. This almost day-by-day 
record is, nevertheless, full of interest. Lengthy proclamations (one thinks of the 
Revolution born making speeches) and telegrams are included. However slanted the 
presentation, the work has great value. The basic theme is of the Comité's effort to 
obtain greater material support from London, to maintain its direction of the FFI 
activities, and to beat off De Gaulle's determination to rein in the FFI once the libera- 
tion of France was in progress. The author insists upon the crucial role of the internal 
resistance, the bad faith of De Gaulle in seeking to deprive the resistance of its rewards 
and authority, and the brutality with which the general suddenly suppressed the Comité 
at the end of August 1944. In all these skirmishes, the principal protagonists are 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas (then a youthful general representing London and Algiers at 
the Comité meetings, now President of the National Assembly) and General Paul Ely 
(then representing De Gaulle and General Pierre Koenig, later chief of staff of the 
French Army), on the one hand, and the Comité trio and Alfred Malleret-Joinville (the 
chef de l'état-major national of the FFI), on the other. This account of their disputes is 
undeniably important. The argument is that the resistance alone understood and com- 
manded the following of most Frenchmen; the implication is that it was robbed of its 
Successes and its ability to maintain France in a condition independent of its over- 
bearing allies by De Gaulle who, for his own purposes, chose to subordinate the country 
to them. Whether one accepts Kriegel-Valrimont's partisan point of view (and he 
naturally avoids an overt discussion of politics), it must be set beside that of others as 
a significant contribution to the history of the liberation. 

University of Toronto Joan C. CARNS 


DIARIUM VAN EGBERT ALTING, 1553-1594. Edited by W. ]. Formsma and R. van 
Roijen. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Major Series, Number 111.] (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1964. Pp. xx, 967.) From August 1553 until May 1594 Egbert Alting, 
the secretary of the city council of Groningen, noted in his journal whatever occupied 
the attention of the sixteen councilmen who ran the affairs of this largest and most 
important city in the northeast Netherlands. His notations originally filled six manu- 
script volumes of about a thousand pages each. One of these (February 1566-August 
1569) has been lost; the others have now been published by the Dutch government in a 
version begun in 1928 by the late archivist of the city of Leiden (Van Roijen) and 
completed by the director of government archives in the province of Groningen (Form- 
sma), Except for the omission of numerous references to routine judicial matters, the 
diary is complete, So many details have been left in as to make me wish that the editors 
had pruned more liberally. Otherwise this book is a model of professional editing, with 
a subject index, an index to persons and places, and a glossary of unfamiliar terms. 
Alting's journal provides the earliest extant continuous record of the political, adminis- 
trative, and judicial decisions of the city council of Groningen. While it does not 
materially alter our understanding of the city's political history, the Diarium gives a 
direct insight into the functioning of city government in those days. It indirectly reflects, 
moreover, many facets of the daily life of the inhabitants. As a mine of information 
on the administrative and social history of one of the major towns of the Netherlands 
during the second half of the sixteenth century, this work should be of more than 
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local interest. As a political document the Diarium has little to offer. For one thing, it 
is not complete in itself, Furthermore, it is unimaginatively written and largely im- 
personal Though he never explicitly states his political position, Alting apparently 
identified himself with the dominant Roman Catholic, pro-Spanish faction in the 
city council Either for this reason or because of his concern for the mechanics of 
city government, his political perspective seems to have been that of a person who 
operated within the closed circuit of the ruling coterie and who entirely missed the 
significance of the birth of the Dutch Republic. 

Washington, D. C. Berros H. WABEKE 


BLODBADET I STOCKHOLM OG DETS JURIDISKE MASKERING. By Niels 
Skyum-Nielsen. [Scandinavian University Books.] ([Copenhagen:] Munksgaard. 1964. 
Pp. 251. D. kr. 27.) This volume is an expansion of a point of view that the author 
presented to Scandinavian historians as early as August 1961. He holds that King 
Christian II of Denmark and the Swedish Archbishop Gustav Trolle proceeded in the 
notorious “Bloodbath of Stockholm" (November 7, 1520) under the strictest forms of 
civil and canon law and that their procedures were defensible, if only from the legal 
point of view. Previous historians have emphasized that the sentences under which the 
victims were killed were based on their open and flagrant heresy. In opposition to this, 
Skyum-Nielsen feels that they were not condemned as heretics, but as excommuni- 
cants. Their breach with the Church did not depend on their deviations from its 
doctrines, but on their notorious disregard for its orders and prescriptions, especially 
on their contumacious conduct in not yielding obedience to their lawful king, Christian 
II, and on their treatment of Archbishop Trolle. That their behavior depended on their 
political disagreements with both had been disregarded by the papal Curia and was not 
allowed as a plea in the hasty proceedings in Stockholm. Excommunication made it 
possible for King and archbishop to proceed against churchmen, including two bishops, 
as "heretics, excommunicants, perjurers, and schismatics," and both laymen and clerics 
could and did lose their heads in the bloodbath. The executions, however, were 
extended to some who could in no wise be regarded as among the excommunicants; 
they lost their heads without any trace of legality. The author points out that those 
who did save themselves did so by coming to terms with the Church, with the arch- 
bishop, and with Bishop Brask of Linkóping, rather than with tbe secular authorities. 
The author has gone to the applicable sections of canon law, has shown where knowl- 
edge of it was available to the laymen and clerics involved, and bas correlated it with 
previous actions taken elsewhere under comparable conditions. Within the restrictions 
indicated in his title—"the judicial masking" of the sentences—it seems that he has 
proved his case and added much to the breadth of vision that we must exercise in 
looking at this notable and notorious event. The volume is well written, well printed, 
carefully proofread, but, like most paperbacks, poorly bound. Three readings left it 
practically unusable. 

University of Southern California Francis J. BowMAN 


SUOMEN ASIAIN KOMITEA: SUOMEN KORKEIMMAN HALLINNON JAR- 
JESTELYT JA TOTEUTTAMINEN VUOSINA 1811-1826. By Keijo Korhonen. 
[Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 65.] (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
1963. Pp. 460.) The Russian invasion of Finland in February 1808 resulted in the terri- 
torial dismemberment of the Swedish kingdom in that Finland, comprising nearly one- 
half of the kingdom, was ceded to the Russian Empire. By the end of 1809 the cession 
had led to arrangements defining Finland’s union with Russia in a manner that was 
unique, to say the least. The substance of the arrangements in which the Finnish Diet 
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participated was that Finland would henceforth be an autonomous political entity— 
the grand duchy of Finland—with a separate government and constitution of its own. 
The constitution was, for all practical purposes, the constitution of Sweden as it had 
been defined in 1772 and 1789 while Finland was still an integral part of that country. 
The governmental and administrative organs for autonomous Finland after 1809 were 
devised, for the most part, during the following two years. The blueprint called for 
the Finnish central government to be established by 1811, a number of subordinate 
offices (such as the Medical Directorate), and it included arrangements for the handling 
of Finnish business in St. Petersburg. Incidentally, such business, Alexander I decided, 
would not involve departments of the imperial government, but would be submitted 
directly to him. A Finnish State Secretariat and a special organ, the Finnish Affairs 
Committee (both manned by Finnish and not Russian citizens) were therefore set up 
to serve as agencies for dealing with matters relating to Finland. It is the Finnish 
Affairs Committee that Dr. Korhonen discusses in his long and excellent work, solidly 
grounded in extensive research, especially in Finnish and Russian sources. His six sub- 
stantial chapters describe the founding and labors of the committee during the fifteen 
years of its existence and its dissolution in 1826 when the Finnish State Secretariat 
became the sole official representative of Finland in the Russian capital. The author 
concludes, incidentally, that the dissolution of the committee meant a disadvantage "in 
the handling of Finland's policy toward Russia" and that in taking care of the business 
and interests of Finnish citizens in St. Petersburg the committee really functioned "as 
Finland's first mission abroad." Two features of the book recommend it to the non- 
specialist unable to read Finnish: a first-rate, eighteen-page, chapter-by-chapter 
summary—practically an article—in German, and a dozen helpful tables, the rubrics 
and explanations of which are given, throughout, in German as well as in Finnish. 


Columbia University Jonn H. WUORINEN 


PREUSSEN: EPOCHEN UND PROBLEME SEINER GESCHICHTE. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1964. Pp. vi, 200. DM 12.) This collection of essays has been 
so skillfully integrated into a coherent story that it offers in effect an excellent short sur- 
vey of the history of Prussia, Starting from its dual beginnings in the Mark Branden- 
burg and the state of the Teutonic Knights, the book covers developments up to 
Prussia's decline into a virtual province of the Third Reich. The six papers are all of 
high quality, and not a few provide important new insights into their topics. Herbert 
Helbig's esssay on the state of the Teutonic Knights clarifies the political role that the 
estates played in the Ordensstaat. In an able condensation of his more comprehensive 
study Johannes Schultze surveys the history of the Mark Brandenburg from the days 
of the Ascanians to the proclamation of the kingdom of Prussia. F. L. Carsten, dealing 
with the origins of the Prussian Junkers, pays special attention to their role as entre- 
preneurs. Ernst Klein deals with the age of the absolute rulers and contrasts the absolut- 
ism of Frederick William I who tried to subdue Prussia’s nobility with that of his son, 
Frederick the Great, who allied himself with his nobles. Richard Dietrich outlines 
Prussia’s role in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and points to the priv- 
ileged position of the Prussian Conservatives as one of the major weaknesses of the 
Wilhelmian Empire. In the concluding paper on Prussia in the Weimar Republic, Georg 
Kotowski stresses the fact that Prussia’s German role was curtailed in the Weimar 
era, not only by the abolition of the personal union that linked the Prussian and Ger- 
man state and government, but also by the imposition of severe political and financial 
curbs. While Kotowski understates somewhat the extent to which Prussia too was in- 
fected by the National Socialist incubus, he emphasizes rightly the often forgotten fact 
that Prussia upheld Weimar democracy longer than did the Reich. Until a more com- 
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prehensive history of Prussia is written from our present perspective, this book will 
provide the best up-to-date guide through that state’s tortuous history. 
Ohio State University ANDREAS DORPALEN 


DIE SCHÖPPENBÜCHER DER MARK BRANDENBURG, BESONDERS DES 
KREISES ZÜLLICHAU-SCHWIEBUS. By Bernhard Hinz. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Gerd Heinrich. [Veröffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission zu Berlin 
beim Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universität Berlin, Number ı2.] (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1964. Pp. xii, 269.) The Schöppenbücher of the title refers to 
the journals of the lay courts which exercised original jurisdiction in many German 
villages from the late Middle Ages until well into the nineteenth century. In the intro- 
duction, the editor explains that practically all of these court journals for the province of 
Brandenburg, which had been in the possession of the former Prussian Secret State 
Archives in Berlin, in loca] museums, manor houses, or other depositories, were either 
destroyed or lost in World War IL Fortunately, however, Dr. Hinz had completed a 
study of these journals prior to the end of the war and had managed to save his manu- 
script as well as the extensive notes he had taken from the original documents. It is this 
monograph and these excerpts that are here published. Included also are lists of all the 
villages in the county of Züllichau-Schwiebus and in Brandenburg which had such 
court journals, a good bibliography on the subject, reproductions of a few sample pages, 
an index, and a large map indicating the location of the villages. Most of the entries in 
the journals concern changes in landownership. They confirm that the peasant wäs 
usually free to dispose of the land but that the fee he had to pay to the lord of the 
manor (Gutsherr) was quite substantial, ranging from 5 per cent to as much as 16 
per cent of the land's value. It is also interesting to note that division of real property 
among the heirs was rare. The youngest son, not the oldest, had first rights to the land, 
rights that he usually exercised after making arrangements to pay off the other heirs. 
The author's essay, basically an explanatory text of the journals, is excellent, but some- 
times suffers from this narrow focus. It would have been desirable to have placed the 
changes occurring in these lay courts within the larger framework of the legal reforms 
taking place on a provincial and state level. For instance, these courts declined when 
their functions were taken over by trained judicial officials (Justitiare). This was one 
of the consequences of the sweeping reforms in the Prussian judicial administration ini- 
tiated by Frederick the Great, which fnally culminated in the loss by the Junkers of 
their judicial powers in 1849. Yet the author, the editor, and the Historical Commission 
of Berlin are to be commended for making this valuable, and now unique, material 
available to a wide audience of historians. 

University of Rhode Island HERMAN N. WEILL 


VON DER REFORM ZUR RESTAURATION: FINANZPOLITIK UND REFORM- 
GESETZGEBUNG DES PREUSSISCHEN STAATSKANZLERS KARL AUGUST 
VON HARDENBERG. By Ernst Klein. [Veroffentlichungen der Historischen Kommiss- 
ion zu Berlin beim Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universität Berlin, Number 
16.] (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1965. Pp. viii, 352. DM 48.) Despite his vital role 
in the reconstruction of the Prussian state after its collapse at Jena, Hardenberg has 
never had many admirers, either in his own lifetime or since. To the conservatives he 
was always the aristocratic Jacobin who had turned against his social class, while the 
liberals could not forgive what they considered his betrayal of the cause of reform. 
Ernst Klein's book is not likely to increase the affection of posterity for the old Chan- 
cellor, but it does offer new and persuasive reasons for the antipathy that he has gen- 
erally inspired. The Hardenberg who emerges from these pages is a grand seigneur of 
the old regime, opportunistic, spendthrift, fashionably dissipated, and insatiably hungry 
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for power. His long tenure of the highest political office is dominated by the threat of 
bankruptcy hanging constantly over the public treasury, after 1815 as well as before. 
The need to increase revenues is therefore, the chief, if not the only, reason for such 
reforms as the reorganization of the taxation system, the introduction of industrial free- 
dom, and the abolition of manorialism. Hardenberg forced contributions out of a sullen 
populace, he imposed free competition on reluctant artisans, and he sacrificed the in- 
terests of the peasantry to appease the Junkers. In politics he was no more liberal than in 
economics. His constitutional schemes were only a paper facade to disguise an autocratic 
regime in which newspapers were censored and critics persecuted with a harshness 
even exceeding the requirements of the notorious Carlsbad decrees. Yet he cannot be 
charged with unfaithfulness to the heritage of Stein, since he had never accepted that 
heritage. His ultimate purpose was not to regenerate but to reorganize the state. He was 
opposed by the aristocracy, to be sure, but not because of any devotion to liberal prin- 
ciples. He was rather a Prussian Mazarin secking to overthrow the traditionalist fron- 
deurs and establish a ministerial absolutism. A devotee of eighteenth-century benevo- 
lent despotism, he was equally opposed to the feudalistic reactionaries and liberalizing 
reformers between whom he steered his sinuous course. This portrait is entirely con- 
vincing. The author has gone through a mass of hitherto unused archival materials 
that clearly support his interpretation. Here and there he squeezes his evidence a little 
too hard, as in the treatment of industrial freedom. But on the whole he succeeds in 
presenting an analysis of Hardenberg's statecraft that is original, perceptive, and highly 
important, 

University of Wisconsin THeopore S. HAMEROW 


DIE STANDESHERREN: DIE POLITISCHE UND GESELLSCHAFTLICHE STELL- 
UNG DER MEDIATISIERTEN 1815-1918. EIN BEITRAG ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
SOZIALGESCHICHTE. By Heinz Gollwitzer. (2d rev. ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1964. Pp. 465. DM 28.) This book is an act of piety as well as a work of 
scholarship. It presents a historical portrait of the mediatized nobility of Central Europe 
in the nineteenth century, a class composed of those eighty-odd families that had pos- 
sessed sovereign rights in the Holy Roman Empire, but were then reduced to the posi- 
tion of high aristocracy within the German Confederation. The author dwells in 
minute and loving detail on the legal status of the grands seigneurs, their constitutional 
prerogatives, political activities, ideological predilections, and style of life. All of this is 
described in a tone of judicious approbation and faint nostalgia. We are initiated into 
the arcane world of aristocratic ceremonial, which determined whether a mediatized 
nobleman was addressed as Durchlaucht or merely Erlaucht. We learn that for those 
who moved in this exclusive circle family status was of overriding importance, so that 
an "indisputably notorious mismarriage" became a social disaster. This horror of a 
match unsuitable "in the moral and biological sense" no doubt accounted for the treat- 
ment of Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein-Sayn, born a Lilienthal, who was forced to surrender 
her title after the death of her husband. But by objecting to this treatment she merely 
demonstrated that "she had inadequately understood the essence and legal character of 
princely houses.” The grand aristocrats were frequently courtiers, soldiers, statesmen, 
and patrons of the arts. But many of them also led a “patriarchal quiet existence" 
characterized by a passionate devotion to the hunt and the Spartan prohibition of 
candy for children. In the Wilhelmian period they favored colonialism and annexation- 
ism, while under the Weimar Republic they were nationalistic and antidemocratic. The 
reader is asked, however, “whether such activity, purified and elucidated, should not be 
considered a positive attitude in public life” The author realizes that not all will 
share his esteem for the way of life of the mediatized nobility. “This is a result of gen- 
eral democratization, and has its good as well as its less good aspects." Maybe so. De 
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gustibus non est disputandum. One can respect the ideals of the Prussian officer corps or 
the Junker squirearchy, the ideals of duty and service to the state, without sharing 
their over-all political outlook. But even Professor Gollwitzer's scholarly and sympa- 
thetic study will leave at least some of his readers with the impression of a social class 
dominated by nothing higher than an ardent attachment to its exalted position in life. 
University of Wisconsin THzoponE S. HAMEROW 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AND THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL, 
1864-1872. By Roger Morgan. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 
280. $8.50.) In this splendid piece of thorough research and meticulous analysis Mr. 
Morgan attempts to assess the role of the First International in the early years of Ger- 
man Socialism. He concludes that the International did have a real though probably not 
major influence in the development of doctrine, but that in organizational matters it 
was never more than a marginal factor in essentially German struggles. In periods when 
the International's prestige was low, as in 1864-1866 and 1869-1872, German Socialist 
leaders found affiliation with the organization an embarrassment in so far as it 
worsened their relations with their own governments. When the prestige of the Inter- 
national rose, as it did in 1868 and 1869, German Socialists tried to exploit the connec- 
tion for purposes that had less to do with the growth of socialism as an international 
movement than with the conflict between Liebknecht's party and that of Lassalle's suc- 
cessor, Schweitzer. This conflict was itself based mainly on differing programs of na- 
tional unification, and thus on considerations largely extraneous to socialism. Morgan 
bases his study on a wide range of printed and unprinted sources, discussed in com- 
mendable detail in appendixes and bibliography. He has made particularly full use of 
the papers, now deposited with the International Institute for Social History in Amster- 
dam, of the dedicated German socialist Johann Philipp Becker. Morgan convincingly 
argues that Becker, despite his residence in Geneva during this period and despite his 
limitations as a theorist, had far more to do with building an organization for the First 
International in Germany than did Marx’s self-proclaimed representative Liebknecht. 
This is examination, on a microscopic scale, of a restricted subject. Its virtues are ap- 
propriate to such an undertaking: precision, clarity, exhaustiveness, and careful organ- 
ization. From this kind of minute dissection the reader gains an understanding of a 
complex episode that goes deeper than a summary of conclusions would suggest. The 
drawbacks of this kind of approach are a certain repetitiveness and a certain solemnity 
about the trivial, The principle of organization adopted accentuates both advantages and 
disadvantages; after an opening survey of the total problem, succeeding chapters pre- 
sent essentially the same material expanded and reworked from different points of view. 
Morgan can, however, be congratulated for having written in a consistently pleasing 
manner, not the easiest of achievements given this particular topic. His general theses 
are so persuasively presented that it is a minor criticism to add that at points his inter- 
pretations would be more convincing if more fully supported by direct quotations from 
the individuals discussed. 

Connecticut College Lenorz O'Bovrs 


ARTHUR ROSENBERG ALS VERTRETER DES HISTORISCHEN MATERIAL- 
ISMUS. By Helmut Schachenmayer. [Veröffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes 
München, Number 20.] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 1964. Pp. 184. DM 24.) If ever 
the words of Faust, "Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust,” applied to a twentieth- 
century historian, it was Arthur Rosenberg. Born in Berlin, he studied ancient history 
there, and was guided and inspired by Eduard Meyer who thought highly of him and his 
scholarly potential. Rosenberg's early writings on Roman history and its sources were well 
received by most critics. The revolutionary events of 1918 influenced him so deeply that 
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he gave up his research and entered the field of party politics, As a radical Marxist he 
first joined the Independent Socialists, but moved to the Communists in 1920 and be- 
came a leader of their Left Wing. Elected to the Reichstag in 1924, he was a brilliant 
spokesman for this party, greatly respected even by many of his political adversaries. But 
while he had looked up to Lenin, especially before the NEP, he was soon disillusioned 
by Stalin's policies and finally quit the party in protest He resumed historical 
studies, concerning himself with the modern political scene rather than the centurions 
of ancient Rome. His elegant Die Entstehung der deutschen Republik, 1871-1918, 
which grew out of his participation in the work of the Untersuchungsausschuss investi- 
gating the causes of the collapse of 1918, met with extraordinary success. It established 
him as a critical but nonpartisan analyst of German history. Also his later study on the 
history of the Weimar Republic, published in exile in 1935, demonstrated his pene- 
trating mind and, at the same time, his aim to be fair to non-Socialist statesmen such as 
Stresemann, while he condemned Brüning’s methods; both volumes were reissued to- 
gether in Germany after the war by his friend Kurt Kersten. Rosenberg's History of 
Bolshevism, his third major work, showed him also as an independent and incisive 
political thinker; it is still worth reading today. Shortly before the war, he came to the 
US, where he died in 1943, mourned by his students at Brooklyn College. Helmut 
Schachenmayer, a young German scholar, has successfully reconstructed Rosenberg's 
hfe from the meager sources available; he was able to establish contacts with his few 
surviving intirnate friends and his relatives. His portrait seems correct at least to some- 
one who, like me, knew Rosenberg only casually. Schachenmayer is not satisfied with 
offering the biographic sketch; he also analyzes Rosenberg's concepts of world history 
from 1776 to 1939 as a great class struggle and deals with his Marxian historical-political 
theories in considerable detail. This solid monograph will be of considerable interest to 
students of German Communism and the Weimar Republic. 

Trenton State College Feuix E. Hirsch 


NSDAP HAUPTARCHIV: GUIDE TO THE HOOVER INSTITUTION MICRO- 
FILM COLLECTION. Compiled by Grete Heinz and Agnes F. Peterson. [Hoover 
Institution Bibliographical Series, Number 17.] ([Stanford, Cali£:] Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University. 1964. Pp. xii, 175. $4.50.) After the 
fall o£ the Third Reich the Allied armed forces in Germany gathered a vast amount of 
documentation on all aspects of the Nazi Empire. Subsequently, these documents were 
placed in several depositories, organized by different systems, and finally microfilmed by 
various organizations before they were returned to the German government The 
scholar now can fit the pieces together by careful use of the various guides to the micro- 
films, most of which are deposited at the National Archives. Another important group of 
documents 1s now easily available to the researchers through the publication of this guide 
to NSDAP Hauptarchiv. The Hoover Institution had microfilmed a collection of docu- 
ments captured from the archives of the Nazi party, the so called NSDAP Haupt- 
archiv, which had been collecting materials on the party's history and organization. Af- 
ter 1945 this collection was deposited in the Berlin Document Center, administered by 
the US Department of State; it was eventually returned to the Bundesarchiv in 
Koblenz. The Guide covers the 134 reels of microfilm that contain this collection and 
presents the material according to the system by which it was organized at the Berlin 
Document Center, part by subject and part by provenance of the documents. The 
Guide lists the content headings of each folder with additional information supplied 
where necessary. The Hauptarchiv is rich in material pertaining to the early history of 
the party (1919-1933) and contains valuable information on the relation of church and 
state during the thirties. There are also many folders on the Reichsparteitage (1923- 
1939) and extensive files on the deployment of the various supplementary Nazi organi 
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zations during the war. The material pertaining to the 1933-1945 period is spotty. Al- 
though they were not part of the NSDAP Hauptarchiv collection, documents from two. 
other collections of the Berlin Document Center were also filmed by the Hoover Institu- 
tion and included in the Guide: a small selection from the Collection Streicher and a 
larger collection from Himmler's personal archive. The latter is a valuable complement 
to documents microfilmed by the American Historical Association and listed in Guides 
to German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, Va., Numbers 32, 33, and 39. The 
Guide has a helpful introduction, a much-needed list of abbreviations and index, and 
an informative table of contents, all of which will be appreciated by those doing re- 
search in the labyrinthine documentation of the Third Reich. 

Washington, D. C. Dacmar H. PERMAN 


NAZI PROPAGANDA. By Z.A.B. Zeman. (New York: Oxford University Press in 
association with the Wiener Library. r964. Pp. xiii, 226. $7.00.) Is the passing of twenty 
years enough time to give historians the necessary perspective for the writing of syste- 
matic studies about a period? Naturally the answer depends on a variety of factors. In 
the case of Nazi Germany, surely historians today have a wealth of materials and a 
growing detachment which enable them to prepare more methodical and penetrating 
analyses than heretofore. Mr. Zeman's subject dates back more than forty years; un- 
fortunately his treatment discloses few new facts and no new interpretations. The book 
is a cursory summary of the way Nazi propaganda developed during the Kampfzest, 
the years of peace and expansion in the 1930's, and the period of World War IL The 
author describes some of the fundamental differences in political persuasion used by 
the party for "the conquest of the masses," by the state after 1933 for internal consoli- 
dation and external subversion, and finally by the state and the army for the support of 
Hitler's war aims. There are brief sections on the efforts of propaganda agencies abroad, 
on the long-term themes of anti-Semitism and anti-Communism, on the efficacy of Nazi 
radio broadcasts to foreign countries like Austria and England, and on the role of 
propaganda in the war. Within the limitations of space, this material is covered 
adequately. Yet this book lacks comprehensiveness and depth. It is too unsystematic for 
a rigorous survey and too general for an extended monograph. For example, the author 
is forced to review vast areas of Nazi propaganda in a few paragraphs. The film indus- 
try, poster art, party rallies, book publishing, and pamphleteering are treated in a 
sketchy way. A large number of significantly successful propaganda campaigns, more- 
over, are neglected. Perhaps the author should have narrowed his subject to the dimen- 
sions defined by Oron Hale in his recent book, The Captive Press in the Third Reich. 
A more profound study of Nazi propaganda remains to be written. It is hoped that it 
will explore the reasons for the enormous capacity of German propagandists to engineer 
consent in imaginative ways and also the equally great susceptibility of German audi- 
ences to permit themselves to be deceived. 

Harvard. University RicHuano M, Hunt 


THE FORTRESS THAT NEVER WAS: THE MYTH OF HITLER'S BAVARIAN 
STRONGHOLD. By Rodney G. Minott. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1964. Pp. xvi, 208. $4.95.) Rodney G. Minott has addressed himself to the problem of 
how "so many intelligent Americans could be hoodwinked" by the myth of the national 
redoubt supposedly established by the Nazis in the Austrian Alps during the last days 
of the Second World War. With thorough research, going well beyond the usual official 
sources into the captured German records, the author has laid a fine foundation for a 
proper presentation of this interesting, if relatively minor facet of General Eisenhowers 
crusade in Europe. On the surface, Minott, and with him the US Army, certainly have 
a formal case. Avowedly because of US intelligence failures, and as a result of political 
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naiveté and resentment over Field Marshal Montgomery's tactless interventions, the 
US Army repeatedly rejected British pleas to move north into Berlin and Prague rather 
than south into the Tirol and Salzburg during the triumphant spring of 1945. In reality 
it is impossible to explain the American Army's slip away from the approaching Russians 
toward the purported Nazi redoubt without a fuller consideration of the wider ques- 
tions of Allied policy and over-all strategy during this decisive period. In all fairness, 
Minott does face certain of the implications of these inescapable larger issues to some 
extent, but here his inexperience in the field manifests itself. Although he notes that the 
British tended to discount the redoubt, as the Americans were inclined to accept it, 
Minott does not really perceive how these official differences in interpretation of intelli- 
gence were basically reflections of the Anglo-American differences in fundamental 
policy. By the spring of 1945 the US Army was no longer primarily dedicated to the war 
in Western Europe; its overwhelming motive was simply to clean up the last remnants 
of the Wehrmacht within its assigned area of responsibility as quickly as possible so as 
to get on with its real war—that against Japan. Conversely for the British, the real war 
had always been one of re-establishing the balance of power in Europe. Thus, for the 
British, the great American offensive in the Far East was merely incidental to their 
European endeavors. Consequently, if the US had every reason to believe the wilder as- 
sertions of Goebbels’ propaganda organs regarding the Alpine redoubt, the British, with 
their principal national interest now concerned with opposing further Soviet advances in 
Prussia and Bohemia, had every reason to play down the Alpine redoubt. As so often in 
war, and as the author does not make clear, so-called differences in intelligence, strategy, 
or even in military philosophy were frequently little more than polite, if sometimes 
rather convincing masks for real conflicts in fundamental national policies. 

Historical Evaluation and Research Organization TRUMBULL HIGGINS 


WALLENSTEIN UND SEINE ANHÄNGER AM WIENER HOF ZUR ZEIT DES 
ZWEITEN GENERALATS 1631-1634. By Pekka Suvanto. [Studia Historica, Number 
5.] (Helsinki: [Suomen Historiallinen Seura.] 1963. Pp. 398.) The Wallenstein “prob- 
lem” has stimulated an immense volume of specialized research, well over 2,500 articles 
and monographs, and has evoked diametrically opposed interpretations. This heavily 
documented examination of Wallenstein's last years uses as a special instrument a de- 
tailed account of his relation to his supporters at the court in Vienna and of their ac- 
tivity, paying special attention to the origin of the group and to its eventual estrange- 
ment from Wallenstein and his political goals. Wallenstein emerges neither as Joseph 
PekaPs megalomaniacal traitor nor as Heinrich Ritter von Srbik's tortured idealist, but 
rather as an egoistic political general who wished to safeguard the security of his own 
house, do the necessary things for the army, and establish a lasting peace in the Empire. 
The sympathetic but dispassionate treatment by this young Finnish scholar places 
Wallenstein in a fairly favorable light. Wallenstein's cooperation with the Emperor de- 
clined steadily after the meeting of the electors at Regensburg in 1630, when Ferdinand 
II had to remove him from command as a result of pressure from the league, in spite of 
the protests of his supporters. The approach of Gustavus Adolphus II in 1631 led to 
Wallenstein's reinstaternent while granting him immense powers of war and peace. But 
his relationship to Vienna was now different, for he distrusted the Habsburg Emperor 
and his court and neglected political cooperation even with his own backers. Át first his 
military success impressed them, but when in the spring of 1533 he undertook the 
realization of his great plan for peace independently, he isolated himself and alienated 
even his friends at court. This incredible fatal blunder lent plausibility to the accusa- 
tions of Piccolomini and his opponents at court that he had the ruin of the Habsburgs in 
mind. Only posthumous investigations revealed on what false premises the condemna- 
tion of Wallenstein was based. Wallenstein had run afoul of the court's drive to cen- 
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tralize the political and military power in imperial hands, indicating that also in the 
Empire the impulse of the age toward absolutism was present. This picture of Wallen- 
stein and of his exoneration from charges of treason comes very close to Leopold von 
Ranke's assessment of him and of his principal political goals during his last years, Though 
Suvanto's work is based upon a broader foundation of documents than were available 
in the last century, it breathes the same detachment and objectivity that have given 
Ranke's work a lasting quality. 

Stanford University Lzwis W. Spitz 


MISCELLANEA CAVOURIANA. By M. Bersano Begey et al. [Collana di studi 
cavouriani, Number 4.] (Turin: Fondazione "Camillo Cavour." 1964. Pp. vii, 363.) The 
import of this volume is as modest as the title implies. Most of its nine essays are pleas- 
antly old-fashioned, six of them presented as introductions to a brief string of previ- 
ously unpublished letters, correspondence with or in some sense about Cavour. More 
general than interpretive, more concerned to preserve reputations than to analyze, such 
essays are often belied by the documents they introduce. Sir Ashley Clarke's graceful 
discussion of James Hudson continues the best tradition of British representatives in 
Italy, but his denial of the charge by Mack Smith that Hudson's dedication to the in- 
terests of Piedmont bordered on treachery is weakened by the twenty letters from 
Hudson, mainly to Giuseppe Massari, which have been appended. Certainly Hudson, as 
self-appointed diplomatic adviser to Cavour, assigned himself an extraordinary role. 
Luciana Frassati's loyal claim that Cavour really did confide in the Marchese Villa- 
marina is less convincing after one reads Cavour's frequent apologies for informing his 
ambassador in Paris at the last minute of some important matter. And the passages in 
these letters that were excised in the Chiala edition are proof again of the dangers of 
hagiography. Paolo Tournon’s wish to absolve Cavour of any blame for the disagree- 
ment among the editors of J] Risorgimento, which led to its demise, is hardly 
strengthened by letters that show how difficult Cavour could be. If this miscellany has a 
moral, it is that Cavour's stature has no need for such unhistorical concern. Taken to- 
gether, these essays and documents show how dificult Cavour's position was and how 
remarkable were his clear understanding and decent restraint. L. Elda Funaro recounts 
the pressure Cavour was under from Louis Napoleon to abandon liberal constitu- 
tionalism. Ottavio Barié's discussion of British liberal sympathy for Piedmont before 
1850 has the effect of demonstrating how careful Cavour had to be even with his Eng- 
lish supporters, how easily they misunderstood, and how little they offered. The corre- 
spondence of Monsignor Charvaz, archbishop of Genoa, with Cavour and with others 
(introduced by Marius Hudry) shows two moderates at their cautious best Guido 
Quazza's sensitive introduction to some letters of Emilio Visconti Venosta reminds us, 
like the letters themselves, what a delicate task Cavour had, even in Lombardy in 
1859. Thus, a defensive tone is hardly appropriate even for defenders of Cavour, Marina 
Bersano Begey writes of the books in Cavour's library with the conviction that many of 
the most impressive have been lost, protesting too much about the level of his culture. 
But there is still room to admire the Cavour of bourgeois tastes who preferred novels 
to classics, political economy to poetry. The books Cavour owned would compare well 
with the reading of most political figures, not badly even with the library newly col- 
lected by commission in the White House. 

University of Michigan RAYMOND GREW 


ITALY AFTER FASCISM: A POLITICAL HISTORY, 1043-1963. By Giuseppe Mam- 
marella, (Montreal: Mario Casalini. 1964. Pp. xi, 364. $3.50.) The purpose of this book 
is to “give a chronological account of the political events of the period 1943-1963 . . . to 
clarify the basic issues around which the political debate has developed and to show how 
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certain apparently doctrinaire questions were closely connected with practical problems 
and real situations." Professor Mammarella has achieved his purpose. He has produced a 
useful and quite readable survey of Italian politics since the overthrow of Mussolini that 
is not a work of intensive research. It is a picture painted in broad strokes, and some of 
these look ragged when closely viewed. Attention is narrowly focused on Italy with 
scarcely a reference to comparable problems and situations in France and West Ger- 
many. In the final chapter, which is devoted to “The Economic Miracle," there is not 
even a mention of the Common Market. It is as if the economic transformation of Italy 
took place within a vacuum. The central theme is "the efforts made to change pro- 
foundly the political and social structures of the country." Nothing is said on the nega- 
tive side regarding epuration and de-Fascistization; nor is there any clear answer as to 
how far the apparatus of the new republic was operated by men of the former regime. 
Particularly for the period 1945-1948 there are frequent minor errors which a more care- 
ful review might have eliminated. It is not accurate to describe the Italian Navy of 
World War II as well equipped when it lacked radar and a fleet aerial arm. Musso- 
lini’s phrase was "eight million bayonets,” not seven. Rome was proclaimed an open city 
in August 1943, before the armistice, not after it. Admiral Ellery Wheeler Stone was 
chief of the Allied Commission, not Harlan Stone. With so much attention paid to the 
party struggles from the emergence of the anti-Fascist parties in 1943 to the "opening to 
the left" in the 1960's, it would be easier for the reader if the names of the parties were 
consistently identified in English rather than by their Italian initials which are not al- 
ways explained, If there should be another edition of this work, its usefulness would be 
enhanced by tables showing the Presidents and their terms, the Prime Ministers and 
their cabinets, and the parties with their full names in Italian together with a brief state- 
ment of the creed of each. 


Department of State Howarp M. SMYTH 


DIE UNGARISCHE AGRARENTWICKLUNG IM 16-17. JAHRHUNDERT: ABBIE- 
GUNG VOM WESTEUROPAISCHEN ENTWICKLUNGSGANG. By Zs. P. Pach. 
[Studia Historica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Number 54.] (Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó. 1964. Pp. 164. $4.20.) At the beginning of the early modern period 
when serfdom was disappearing in Western Europe, almost a reverse process was taking 
place in Hungary. Here the landed nobility grew in numbers and power while the peas- 
ants were sinking ever deeper into bondage from which they were not freed until the nine- 
teenth century. In a previous study, Das Entwicklungsniveau der feudalen Agrarverhält- 
nisse in der zweiten Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts (1960), the author concluded that by the 
second half of the fifteenth century Hungarian agriculture had reached the level of 
Western Europe. The manorial system was breaking up, and parts of the peasantry were 
moving toward a precapitalist market economy. In the present study Pach undertakes to 
examine the major factors that produced a curious backward evolution during 
the next two centuries, The author finds that progress toward a nonfeudal economy 
was first halted and then reversed by the resurgence in noble power after 1490 and by 
the repression that followed the Peasants’ Revolt of 1514. Reduced to perpetual servitude 
and burdened with new obligations, the peasantry further suffered under the constant 
Turkish wars. However, Pach repudiates the views advanced by G. Szekfü, among 
others, that these wars were the primary and only cause for the economic backward- 
ness of Hungary. He points out that there were similar feudal reversions in areas of 
Central and Eastern Europe not affected by the Turks. Major responsibility for the 
deviation of Hungary's agricultural development from the Western European stand- 
ards, the author believes, belongs to the reactionary feudalism of the Magyar nobility. 
He concedes, to be sure, that some of the nobles entered into large-scale agricultural 
production and even developed a primitive marketing organization. But given the 
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Hungarian feudal framework, this could not progress into a full-scale capitalist agricul- 
tural system during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This, in very crude out- 
line, is Pach's main thesis. In support he has marshaled a great amount of data on agri- 
cultural production and distribution, based on extensive archival and published sources 
and monographic materials. There are ninety-four pages of text, followed by seventy 
pages of notes. The study throughout is cast along the lines of strictly orthodox 
Marxist historiography and is derived in part from the concepts of the "second era of 
servitude," originally advanced by Friedrich Engels. Nonetheless, this is an interesting 
and worth-while specialized contribution to the history of Hungary during the early 
modern period, and while I hesitate to accept all the conclusions, I believe that they may 
well serve as the basis for a new critical look at the widely accepted traditional ac- 
counts of the nationalist school of historians. 

University of New Mexico GUNTHER E. ROTHENBERG 


SVETOZAR MARKOVIC AND THE ORIGINS OF BALKAN SOCIALISM. By 
Woodford D. McClellan. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 
308. $7.50.) Based on Russian and Serbian archival sources and on a wide range of 
published works, McClellan's Svetozar Markovic explores Serbian history from the close 
of the Napoleonic era to the peasant insurrection of 1883, concentrating on the decade 
1866-1875. The protagonists are Svetozar Markovié (1846-1875) and Serbian socialism. 
An early champion of separate roads to socialism and of the notion of the duty of 
economically developed areas to carry part of the burden of uplifüng depressed regions 
in the same country, Marković was doubtless “the most important native Yugoslav so- 
cialist of the pre-Marxian era." Among the problems that receive the author's scrutiny 
are bureaucracy, liberal and radical currents in the Young Serbia (Omladina) move- 
ment, scientism and materialism in Markovic's thought, and Markovié's experimentation 
with cooperatives and his ideology of communalism. Inconsistently, McClellan first con- 
tends that Yugoslav Communists regard Markovic “as a spiritual if not an ideological 
ancestor," but then describes their attitude toward him as "arrogant and condescend- 
ing.” He maintains on the same page that Markovic was “not at all a social revolution- 
ary" and that he "wanted to turn what he considered the exploiting state into a social 
state." Torn between the view that “only the anarchists and Karl Marx can be classified 
as true utopians" and the idea that there are no basic differences between “utopian” 
and “nonutopian” socialism, he defines Markovic’s goal as "an unattainable Utopia,” a 
statement difficult to reconcile with Markovic’s own denial of the view that a permanent 
or changeless society can ever arise. The author correctly cites Markovic’s negation of 
capitalism as a necessary general precondition for socialism. But he omits to observe 
that Marx himself became amenable, around 1873, to the idea that Russia might be able 
to leap across the “Caudine Forks of capitalism" through the institution of the com- 
mune, He emphasizes Markovic’s affinities with Chernyshevski, Bakunin, and Lavrov, 
while generally playing down his indebtedness to Marx, Proudhon, and Louis Blanc. In 
need of revision are his data on the area and population of Serbia in 1815, which would 
be correct only if Voivodina were added to Serbia, and an assertion to the effect that the 
Serbian revolution came to an end in 1812. Despite these criticisms, McClellan's study 
contains much new information and sound interpretation; it is a valuable addition to 
scholarship. 

Rutgers University — TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 


WEGIERSKA POLITYKA NARODOWOSCIOWA PRZED WYBUCHEM POWS. 
TANIA 1848 ROKU [Hungarian Policy toward National Minorities before the Revolu- 
tion of 1848]. By Wactaw Felczak. [Polska Akademia Nauk—Oddzial w Krakowie. 
Prace Komisji Nauk Historycznych, Number 9.] (Wroctaw: Zaktad Narodowy Imienia 
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Ossolinskich, Wydawnictwo Polskie} Akademii Nauk. 1964. Pp. 168. Zt. 28). The com- 
plexity of intergroup relations in the multinational Habsburg Empire has not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated. This is even truer of Hungary where, owing to the unique de 
jure and de facto position of that country, the conciliatory role of the dynasty could 
never be exercised effectively. Under these circumstances the Vienna imperial court 
applied its infamous policy of divide and rule there more frequently and intensively 
than in any other section of the monarchy. In most instances this sort of intervention 
policy affected negatively the cause of coexistence of different nations. Thus, the nation- 
ality problem exploded in more violent forms in Hungary than elsewhere in the Em- 
pire, Owing to the complex nature of the situation in Hungary, it has been extremely 
difficult for experts to depict this many-sided topic objectively. Wactaw Felczak’s contri- 
bution is, in many respects, a noteworthy exception. His thorough command of several 
languages made possible the extensive use of archival sources (in Budapest and Cracow) 
as well as monographic and periodical literature published in Hungarian, German, 
French, English, and several Slavic tongues. This impressive amount of primary 
sources has been processed and divided into five chapters, the first of which deals with 
the genesis of the nationality question, while the last one describes in an illustrative man- 
ner the outbreak of the 1848 war of nationalities. Felczak has arrived at the correct con- 
clusion in stating that the nationality problem was born as a product of deep-rooted 
socioeconomic changes. He has, furthermore, also rightly indicated that just as the col- 
lapse of feudalism was an inevitable process, so the appearance of the nationality problem 
was a natural phenomenon. According to the author’s well-based interpretation, the 
nationality conflict exploded automatically, and the policies of the Hungarian ruling 
classes could only accelerate or sharpen those struggles. In order to prepare a more 
comprehensive analysis of the influence of the Vienna court on the development of the 
nationality movement the author should have had access to the materials housed in the 
Vienna Staatsarchiv. Because of the lack of such materials Felczak exaggerated the part 
Kossuth played, in concluding that he was “the creator of the doctrine of Magyar na- 
tionalism.” This statement is obviously erroneous if one surveys Hungarian, German, 
and some Slavic periodicals published decades before the first public appearance of Kos- 
suth. In the light of these periodicals (Tudományos Gydjtemény, for instance) the 
ideology of the so-called Magyar nationalism was a completely finished product by the 
1820's, The volume has Russian and German summaries and a name index. 


Library of Congress Francis S. WAGNER 


DOCUMENTE PRIVIND UNIREA PRINCIPATELOR. Volume II, CORRESPON- 
DENTA POLITICA (1855-1859). Edited by Cornelia C. Bodea. [Academia Republicii 
Populare Romine, Institutul de Istorie.] (Bucharest: the Academia. 1963. Pp. xlviii, 699. 
Lei 34.) This third volume of documents relating to the unification of the Danubian 
Principalities comprises an extensive selection of political correspondence—letters, re- 
ports, telegrams, and so forth—for the critical years 1855-1859. Only a handful of the 
416 items have been published before, and the 80 political figures represented in the 
collection range from ardent advocates of independence and unification to equally hos- 
tile opponents. In addition to providing a most welcome sense of the personal side of 
politics and diplomacy in the years when the future Rumanian state was being created, 
the documents are of broader significance in their vivid reflection of the intellectual 
and social climate of the times. Many of the letters are nice examples of epistolary art. 
Thus, Ion Bäläceanu, in one of his chatty letters to Ion Ghica, comments, “Il y a 
contre le P-ce Stirbey une formidable opposition composée des éternels membres de 
l'éternelle société 'l'óte-toi de là que je m'y mette!" The texts are in Rumanian or 
French; aids include a substantial introduction by the editor, résumés of each docu- 
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ment, notes, and index. This is a welledited, informative, and more than usually in- 
teresting contribution. 
Columbia University Henry L. ROBERTS 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN MACEDONIA. By Evangelos Kofos. [Insti- 
tute for Balkan Studies, Publication Number 70.] (Thessalonike: the Institute, 1964. 
Pp. xx, 251.) Mr. Kofos has had access to hitherto unavailable sources, primarily the 
archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry for the period 1940-1950. In these archives he 
found not only diplomatic dispatches but intelligence reports, documents of the guerrilla 
army, and the monitoring of clandestine and official transmitters. He also made use of the 
materials of the Institute for Balkan Studies and, since he reads Greek, of published re- 


search in that language, much of it sponsored by the institute itself. He also cites Serbo- . 


Croatian, Slavo-Macedonian, and Bulgarian publications, many of which he used in un- 
published Greek translations. Thus Kofos provides us with an account of the struggle 
over Macedonia in the war and postwar period that includes much detailed information 
not previously available and that, from time to time, places familiar events in a new 
light. Perhaps the best example of this is the extent to which Belgrade, at the height 
of the conflict with the Cominform, feared Bulgarian sponsored guerrilla operations in 
Vardar Macedonia, and the rigorous preventive measures that Tito deemed it neces- 
sary to take. At the same time, Kofos' presentation confirms the major role played by 
the Slavophone minority of northwestern Greece in the so-called Democratic Army 
of 1946-1949; if anything he understates that role as a consequence of uncritical use of 
Greek ethnic data and his conviction that there was no such thing as a Slavo-Macedonian 
nationalism prior to 1950. Unfortunately, Kofos did not have the advantage of guidance 
and criticism from someone familiar with the strict standards of scholarly research and 
presentation. His footnotes and his bibliography leave something to be desired; there are, 
for example, many interesting statements (and even paragraphs) that remain undocu- 
mented, as in the statement on page 192 that in 1949 and 1950 the Yugoslavs were 
forced to shift troops from the Greek to the Bulgarian frontier. The author's use of the 
English language is not always what it should be, and the proofreading ought to have 
been done a second time. There is also a marked bias in favor of official Greek positions. 
Nevertheless, with all its faults, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia is a useful 
contribution, which future students of the Macedonian problem will have to use ex- 
tensively, if cautiously. 

Radio Free Europe R. V. BURKS 


A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHE: ALEXANDER RADISHCHEV, 1749-1802. By Allen 
McConnell, (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1964. Pp. ix, 228. Glds. 24.25.) Alexander 
Radishchev occupies a prominent place in the history of Russian liberal thought. If Rus- 
sia can pride itself on an era of enlightenment, Radishchev can be truly regarded as the 
child of that era. His Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow constitutes a most dev- 
astating indictment of the Russian ancien régime. Serfdom and administrative corrup- 
tion were attacked most savagely. Unfortunately, the Journey appeared in 1790, at a 
time when Catherine II was no longer in a mood to toy with liberalism. Warned by the 
rebellious American colonies and mortified by the French Revolution, the Empress 
would not tolerate such “subversive masonic literature" as the Journey. Radishchev, ac- 
cording to Catherine, sought to undermine authority, arouse the masses, and endanger 
stability; he was a dangerous man. The book was banned, and the author was exiled to 
Tlimsk, a Siberian town of some 250 people who “lived in forty-five houses and wor- 
shipped in one church." Radishchev was rehabilitated by Paul in 1797, though he rc- 
mained under police surveillance after his return to the capital. During the early months 
of the reign of Alexander I, he helped draw up reform projects. Discouraged by the 
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slow progress of reforms, however, Radishchev committed suicide in 1802. Radishchev 
stands out in modern Russian history as one of the early champions and victims in the 
long struggle for political freedom and social justice. The Journey was written be- 
cause Radishchev's "soul was afflicted with the suffering of mankind." A somewhat 
abridged edition of the Journey was published 115 years after its original appearance. 
A complete two-volume text accompanied by excellent commentaries did not appear 
until 1935. Since 1917 numerous monographic studies and articles on Radishchev have 
been published in the Soviet Union. In 1959 David M. Lang's admirable work, The First 
Russian Radical: Alexander Radishchev, appeared, now followed by Allen McConnell's 
study of Radishchev as the Russian philosophe. The latter study adds little that is star- 
tlingly new. The work is accompanied by a "select bibliography," which includes major 
works and a mass of references in periodical literature. Why the author had to include 
in a "select bibliography" such general works as that of Svatikov, Masaryk, and Zen- 
kovsky, or incorporate the bulky thirty-two-volume set of Vorontsov's archive is some- 
what puzzling. 

Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


CONSERVATIVE NATIONALISM IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIA. By 
Edward C. Thaden. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 271. $9.50.) 
Russia, as any other country, had its share of superpatriots, xenophobes, and religious 
zealots. From the fifteenth-century monk, Philotheos, who envisioned Moscow as the 
Third Rome, to the twentieth-century overprocurator, C. Pobedonostsev, runs a long 
line of conservative nationalism rarely dealt with in historical literature. Beginning 
with the early champions of conservatism, Thaden gradually traces through to the 
Slavophiles and the pochvenniki (soil lovers) or agrarian patriots. Closely associated 
with these are men such as Dostoevski, who envisioned a humanitarian mission for Rus- 
sia, and N. Danilevskii, author of the much-discussed Russia and Europe. A third part 
of the book is devoted to the epigoni of Slavophilism, such as Ivan Aksakov, Iurii 
Samarin, and others. The views concerning the western borderlands, Roman Catholi- 
cism, or the Jewish minority serve to indicate the blind alley into which Slavophilism and 
conservatism led themselves by the last quarter of the past century. After the emanci- 
pation of the serfs the nation came to face different and most complex issues hardly 
grasped by many nationalists. Among the latter were men like R. Fadeev and C. 
Leont'ev who preceded by two generations Oswald Spengler in his speculations about 
Europe's twilights. Leont'ev already predicted the polarization of world power between 
Russian autocracy and American democracy. Societies, he believed, are like individuals or 
plants, destined to go through three stages: “(1) primary simplicity; (2) flowering com- 
plexity; and (3) confused simplicity." Rapid economic changes familiar to other nations 
led Russian society to numerous bewildering problems, in search of solutions that at 
times showed the "confused state of simplicity." Of the various nationalist groups and in- 
dividuals some advocated submission to autocratic despotism; others were ready to accept 
political oppression and social injustice as long as these would effectively arrest the ad- 
vance of Western ideologies and assure the triumph of "Byzantinism" (Leont'ev). By the 
turn of the century the trend produced such unsophisticated, ponderous thinkers as 
Pobedonostsev. The understanding of Russian conservative nationalism explains in part 
the cause of the decline and eventual collapse of the ancien régime in Russia. These 
leaders were mostly noted for their faith though they badly lacked historical percep- 
tion; they demonstrated adequate courage, but were woefully destitute of originality. 
For this they paid dearly in the end, as the author succinctly shows in his conclusion. 
Students of nineteenth-century Russia should read Thaden’s brief and highly fas- 
cinating story. 

Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 
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MISSION TO TURKESTAN: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT K. K. PAHLEN, 
1908-1909. Edited and introduced by Richard A. Pierce. Translated by N. J. Couriss. 
[Published in association with the Central Asian Research Centre.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xv, 241. $5.60.) In 1908 Tsar Nicholas II sent Count K. K. 
Pahlen to investigate the administration of Russia's Central Asiatic colonies. The dili- 
gent official and his staff compiled a twenty-volume report. More than a decade later, in 
exile, Pahlen recorded his personal memories of the year spent traveling between the 
Caspian and China. Mission to Turkestan adds little or nothing to what was previously 
known about the area or the Russian colonial administration there. The book does, 
however, provide an extraordinary view of the mind of a tsarist official, revealing his at- 
titudes toward "the natives," showing the surprisingly narrow limits of his knowledge 
and the depth of his assorted prejudices, The Muslims, Pahlen writes, believed “that 
women, like animals, have no souls. . . ." He mentions with horror that Muslim religious 
law permitted a husband to strike his wife, seemingly unaware that so did St. Paul. 
He says that the institution of the family did not exist among the Muslims; he would 
have been surprised to learn that the Muslims thought the same thing about the Rus- 
sians, Further on Pahlen writes: “History was restricted [in Muslim schools] to a de- 
tailed account of the life of Allah, to the spread of his teachings and the growth of his 
empire." Apparently the good Count confused God with Mohammed. Pahlen was con- 
vinced of the superiority of the "Aryan race" to which he attributed various virtues not 
possessed by lesser breeds. In this respect the Baltic nobleman was more typical of 
Western Europeans than of the Russians. Superiority and might justified conquest. 
Pahlen regretted the moderating influence of Russian diplomats who prevented the gen- 
erals from acquiring even more territory in the East, Yet Pahlen had his better qual- 
ities, Like many another colonial official he was concerned for the well-being of “the 
natives,” he fought corruption, and he believed in Russia's “civilizing mission." Indeed 
Russian rule was less corrupt and much more humane than that of the emir of 
Bukhara, the khan of Khiva, or.the dozens of Turkomanic chieftains. Pahlen does not 
hide the defects of Russian administration or the mistreatment of the local populations 
by Russian officials and colonists, yet he emphasizes the positive elements of Russian 
rule: the establishment of order and uniform law, security, equitable taxation, and eco- 
nomic growth. Pahlen wrote his reminiscences in German from which they have been 
translated by N. J. Couriss. Since the original has not been published, one cannot say 
much about the accuracy of the translation, but it reads well. Both the translator and 
the editor, Richard A. Pierce, author of an excellent study on Central Asia, deserve 
gratitude for making available in English this fascinating document. 

Yale University F. KAzEMZADEH 


LA SOCIÉTÉ SOVIÉTIQUE, 1917-1964. By Pierre Sorlin. [Collection U, Series 
"Histoire contemporaine."] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1964. Pp. 279.) This 
"elementary manual for beginners" (at the Instituts d'Études politiques) deliberately 
and, on the whole, successfully, concentrates on basic facts of Soviet social development 
commonly neglected or overlooked in the political accounts; it treats them with com- 
mendable boldness yet fully aware that all conclusions must remain tentative. The 
author, who takes a wide view of what falls under the scope of social history, is on 
solid ground in respect to demographic trends, occupational distribution, social security 
benefits, income levels, family budgets, and the standard of living; he also has a good eye 
for regional variations. His statistics are drawn from Soviet sources yet interpreted ac- 
cording to the conclusions of Western observers. Sociologists will miss certain topical 
aspects: Mr. Sorlin does not discuss the problem of social stratification in a “classless so- 
ciety” or the emergence of a "new class." He says, however, that in European Russia 
and the Ukraine (although not in Siberia) a genuine working class has come into exist- 
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ence capable of forcing concessions from the government (at least in 1956). The book is 
meant to be read in conjunction with the political accounts; it needs implementation 
from all other fields of Soviet studies. And it needs correction too. Stalinism, for in- 
stance, appears merely as an indirect consequence of World War II. As for the 1930's, 
Sorlin’s summary is strangely rosy: “le tableau est au total sympatbique, la physionomie 
de la société soviétique parait harmonieuse.” The suppression of public opinion at the 
time appears out of the blue, and the changed policy toward family and marriage is 
ascribed merely to the population decline resulting from the Five-Year Plans and forced 
collectivization. The most attractive feature of this book lies in its pedagogical devices. 
It puts, for instance, its conclusions in bold type and offers graphs and maps that tell 
their story at a glance; it appends to every chapter a document for an explication du 
texte as well as suggestions for further study that list not only scholarly works but 
novels and films as well. Among the appendixes, the bibliography, although somewhat 
haphazard, excels by its international coverage. Everything considered, this book can 
hold its own in any comparison with similar texts in the US. 

Washington University THEopore H. Von Lave 


SOVIET STRATEGY AT THE CROSSROADS. By Thomas W. Wolfe. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 342. $5.95.) The enigma that is Russia 
today may be insoluble, but diligent Western scholars have at least succeeded in opening 
cracks in the wall surrounding the processes of decision making inside the Kremlin. 
Mr. Wolfe’s careful analysis of the development of Soviet military policy and strategy 
since the Cuban crisis of October 1962 contributes materially to the West’s understand- 
ing of the formulation of Soviet defense policy. The book is based on authoritative 
Soviet sources, chiefly Marshal V. D. Sokolovskii’s Soviet Military Strategy and a judi- 
cious selection of articles in Soviet military-historical journals and official publications. 
Wolfe concludes, among other things, that the great technological advances since 
World War H have compelled the Soviet political and military leaders to abandon the 
Communist dogma that war is inevitable and replace it with a policy of peaceful co- 
existence. This conclusion is strengthened by his detailed comparison of the 1962 edi- 
tion with the 1963 revision of Sokolovskii's standard work. “Peaceful coexistence" in 
Soviet terminology includes a variety of militant and subversive actions ranging from 
insurgency to so-called wars of liberation and missile blackmail. These actions have in 
common the aim of advancing the Communist cause while avoiding a general nuclear 
war. In the case of Cuba the USSR's policy met with a serious reverse, the far-reaching 
consequences of which led to the renewal of an intense internal debate on the future 
course of Soviet strategy. This debate, still in progress, is being conducted between the 
political and military leaders of the Soviet Union. The author points out that it is in- 
fluenced by an awareness of the destructiveness of nuclear war, problems related to 
the allocation of resources, and the Sino-Soviet rift. Issues that still remain unre- 
solved in the continuing debate between “traditionalists” and “modernists” are: 
the size and composition of peacetime forces; their mission to serve as a deterrent 
or as an adequate force in time of war; the kind of war—short or protracted—to 
be expected; the prospects of survival under conditions of nuclear war; the respec- 
tive weight of strategic missile and conventional land forces required in a potential war 
against a powerful overseas adversary; the military use of space; and, most importantly, 
the development of a winning strategy. The author concludes that the détente following 
the Cuban crisis has left the world in a state of instability. At a time when the Soviet 
leaders are attempting to formulate strategy adapted to the internal and external needs 
of the Soviet Union, there are prospects for increased cooperation and communication 
between the two great nuclear powers. T'hus, ways may be found to help in keeping the 
East-West conflict under control. Those who shape US defense policy should read this 
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book. The historian, whose task of recording and interpreting current events is grow- 
ing ever more complicated, will want the book among his reference works not so much 
because it answers questions that are vital to the future of the United States, but be- 
cause it defines some of the vital issues, 

Washington, D. C. CnHazLzs V. P. von LUTTICHAU 


Near East 


DIE GRENZEN DES IRAK: HISTORISCHE UND RECHTLICHE ASPEKTE DES 
IRAKISCHEN ANSPRUCHS AUF KUWAIT UND DES IRARISCH-PERSISCHEN 
STREITES UM DEN SCHATT AL-ARAB. Volumes I and Il, DOKUMENTEN- 
ANHANG. By Ulrich Gehrke and Gustav Kuhn. [Darstellungen zur auswärtigen 
Politik, Number 2 (I and U).] (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1963. Pp. ix, 352; iv, 
112. DM 42 the set.) Written at the instance of a German line sailing to the Persian 
Gulf, these two volumes provide an exhaustive study of two frontier problems of partic- 
ular interest to the shipping trade. One is the claim of Iraq to the territory of oil rich 
Kuwait at the northwest corner of the gulf. The other is the extent to which Iraq is 
legally entitled to control the waters of the Shatt-al-Arab, the "Arab throat," which fun- 
nels the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates into the gulf and also serves as an anchor- 
age for vessels calling at Abadan, site of the great Iranian oil refinery. In each case 
Ulrich Gehrke presents the history of the dispute, and Gustav Kuhn follows with an 
examination of the legal issues at stake. Both authors stress that the two disputes had 
been smoldering long before they were fanned so violently by the Iraqi government 
of Abdul Karim Qasim (1958-1963). Uncertainties over the' frontiers of Kuwait, for 
example, may be traced to the era before World War I, when Iraq was part of the 
Ottoman Empire, And Iraqi economic concern with Kuwait dates back to the days be- 
fore oil was discovered there, and the main matter at stake was the use of Kuwait as a 
base for smuggling into Iraq. The two authors garnish their account not only with 
generous footnotes to the principal studies and official compilations available in Western 
languages but also with a volume of documents, all of which are in either English or 
French. 

University of Rochester Joan B. CHRISTOPHER 


Africa 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY PAPERS IN AFRICAN HISTORY. Volume I. Edited by 
Jeffrey Butler. (Boston: Boston University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 270. $6.00.) Most of the 
ten studies in this volume were presented to a history seminar at Boston University in 
connection with the African Studies Program. The papers illustrate the depth and in- 
tensity of the work on Africa's past that is now being done by scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic and will be of considerable interest to African specialists. Joseph Greenberg 
demonstrates how inferences of use to the historian can be gained from linguistic re- 
search in sub-Saharan Africa. John D. Fage presents information on the empires of 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhai between the tenth century and 1591. Graham Irwin bas a 
very suggestive essay on the use of European sources to illuminate the history of 
tropical Africa. He argues that many problems of African history can only be solved 
by scholars equally at home in these records and in the oral traditions and archaeology 
of Africa. John D. Hargreaves makes a critical comparison of the colonization of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone to about 1870. He finds that surprisingly little research has 
been done on Liberian history. Alan R. Booth presents the activity of our African 
squadron from 1843 to 1861 as directed much more toward the fostering of trade than 
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the pursuit of slavers; it was hardly a success as an instrument for the suppression of 
the slave trade. Richard Pankhurst examines the failure of Italian colonization schemes 
in Eritrea between 1889 and 1896: life there was disappointing to the settlers, and ex- 
propriation of land provoked resistance by the local inhabitants. Norman R. Bennett 
describes the work of the Church Missionary Society in running a center for freed 
slaves near Mombasa between 1873 and 1894. Most of these former slaves were cap- 
tured by the British at sea in an effort to stop the export of slaves from the sultan of Zan- 
zibar's dominions on the African mainland. Many disputes arose when the society gave 
refuge to fugitive slaves. Robert I. Rotberg has a very illuminating paper on the role of 
missionaries as chiefs and entrepreneurs in Northern Rhodesia between 1882 and 
1924. Secular affairs, such as direct government, administering of corporal punishment, 
and trade, occupied much of their time. Laurence Salomon's study on the economic 
background of Afrikaner nationalism in South Africa indicates that the Afrikaners were 
overrepresented in hazardous and low-status occupations and underrepresented in 
high-prestige and high-salary occupations. Jeffrey Butler deals with the British dilemma 
in South Africa in trying to protect native rights and to conciliate the Dutch. His paper 
is based largely on Sir Alfred Milner's memorandum of 1897 and the responses that the 
memorandum elicited in London. 

Colgate University Wıurum C. Askew 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EGYPT AND ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS, 1800- 
1956. By John Marlowe. (2d ed.; Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1965. Pp. 468. $10.00.) 
The Archon Book Publishing Company is to be congratulated for its efforts to reissue 
important books, including those in the field of international relations. Their first selection 
in the Middle Eastern area, H. W. V. Temperleys England and the Near East: The 
Crimea, was admirable. This selection has been followed by another worthy work, 
certainly deserving of reprinüng: John Marlowe's History of Modern Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations, originally published in 1954. The second edition is substan- 
tially unchanged except for a postscript bringing the narrative to the Suez Canal crisis 
of 1956. These kind remarks must be prefaced, however, with some indications of what 
the book does not do and what some of its intrinsic limitations are. It is essentially a 
work based on European secondary sources, mostly written by British officials who 
served in Egypt or by interested European observers of events there. It has not drawn 
at all, at least to mmy knowledge, on any Arabic sources or even on the rather considerable 
recent Western-language literature that has utilized Arabic sources. Much of this latter 
body of material, of course, appeared after the original publication of the work. It is 
regrettable, even though understandable, that the findings of this literature were not 
integrated in this second edition. The result is that the picture of the internal develop- 
ment of Egyptian society is incomplete. To give but two examples, the dynamics of 
Egyptian nationalism are not fully presented, and the Muslim Brotherhood is treated 
altogether too superficially. These inadequacies also impair the treatment of England's 
relations with Egypt throughout these years, admittedly the central focus of the book. 
It is difficult, for instance, to present and analyze the treaty negotiations between 
Egyptian politicians and the English government in the 1920's and 1930's purely on the 
basis of European sources, and, indeed, on European writers who had little knowledge, 
if any, of Arabic. The book is still, nevertheless, a useful reference work in modern 
Egyptian history. The student can go to it and find the major lines of domestic develop- 
ment in Egypt in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These domestic changes are 
skillfully interwoven with Egypt’s foreign policy and its relationship with England. The 
reader can also trace there the story of Britain's interests in Egypt and the various 
techniques used to protect these interests. The book really proves how well one can 
write seriously about modern Egypt on the basis of a careful reading of European 
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sources alone. Until another general work appears, which has the virtue of integrating 
the vast European literature on Egypt with Arabic works, it will probably remain the 
standard work in English on Great Britain's relations with Egypt. 

Princeton University Roszar L, Ticnor 


WORLD DITCH: THE MAKING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. By John Marlowe. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. xvii, 294. $7.50.) The Suez Canal was opened in 
1869 after over a half century of planning and negotiations by French politicians, pro- 
moters, and scientists. It is these efforts, carried on in the face of British opposition 
and the extremely complex relations between Egypt and its theoretical suzerain, the 
Ottoman Empire, that are the principal subject of this book. Its author, John Marlowe, 
is an Englishman who already has a half-dozen historical books on the Near and 
Middle East to his credit. The heart of the book is the period between the time 
Ferdinand de Lesseps obtained a concession for the construction of a canal from 
Mohammed Said, viceroy of Egypt, in 1854, and the completion of the canal fifteen 
years later. Marlowe provides adequate background, however, on canal plans and efforts 
since Pharaonic times, and there is some account of events after 1869 until the British 
gained control of the waterway in 1882. The author writes with vigor and assurance, 
and his narrative of diplomatic negotiations is especially lively and lucid. By contrast, 
the two chapters dealing with actual construction are less complete than one might 
wish. Throughout the book there are notable variations in the detail with which topics 
are treated, variations not always readily explicable. Thus the account of the ceremonies 
at the opening of the canal is exceedingly full, but the consequences of the completion 
of the canal and its impact on shipping and economic and political affairs in general arc 
neglected. The footnotes and rather brief bibliography indicate that Marlowe has used 
manuscripts in the British and French archives as well as published sources, the latter 
mainly the journals and papers of Lesseps, and secondary works. A more complete 
treatment of the subject would almost certainly have required the use of other materials, 
but for the diplomatic exchanges which are the central theme of this book, the sources 
used seem adequate. À sketch map and eight pages of plates, the latter mainly portraits 
of individuals, illustrate the book. 

Pomona College JoHN HASKELL KEMBLE 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN EGYPT: THE ROLE OF THE MUSLIM 
BROTHERHOOD. By Christina Phelps Harris. [Hoover Institution Publications.] (The 
Hague: Mouton & Co. for the Institution. 1964. Pp. 276. Glds. 22.) Some of the ground 
this book treads is new to most students of the contemporary era. Even for those con- 
cerned with developments in the Middle East this work is likely to open doors hereto- 
fore closed or only slightly ajar because, as the author has observed, “The organization 
[the brotherhood] always refrained from giving any detailed knowledge to the public 
concerning its activities.” As becomes apparent in this account, even now it is possible 
to know with considerable assurance what matters were discussed and acted upon in 
meetings of the organization only through a careful analysis of the activities exposed to 
the public. Perhaps for this reason the author found it useful to devote more than half 
of the book to the background within which the Muslim Brotherhood came into 
existence, ventured to extremes, and finally, in a contest for power with a revolutionary 
state, was officially proscribed. The author has made conscientious use of every known 
source and has obtained some information not usually available to historians. There 
still may be room, however, for some difference of opinion on a few topics included by 
way of background. Since, for example, British "reforms" in Egypt either were in the 
British interest or were not averse to it, a question might be raised as to the net 
advantages of the perennial irrigation program. Mahmud Samy Pasha, once Egyptian 
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minister to the United States, who had some training as an irrigation engineer and 
whose view deserves consideration, was convinced that perennial irrigation, with its 
accompaniment of disease—bilharziasis, in particular—and its requirement of costly 
imported fertilizers, was no boon to Egypt. For this and other reasons, one may wonder 
whether or not the British occupation in general was as advantageous to Egypt as most 
British authors would have one believe and as seems to be implicit in Chapter u of the 
present work. Such questions, nevertheless, should not conceal the fact that, in an over- 
all sense, Professor Harris has done an admirable piece of work. Indeed, her final 
chapter, “The End of the Struggle?” could have been written only by a mature and 
prescient scholar. T'he book ends with an impressive selected bibliography, including 
official documents, books, and pamphlets both in Western languages and in Arabic, and 
articles in newspapers and periodicals. These give testimony to the author's grasp of the 
subject. 

American University Harronp L. Hoskins 


ÉGYPTE: SOCIÉTÉ MILITAIRE. By Anouar Abdel-Malek. (Paris: Editions du Seuil 
1962. Pp. 379. $4.75.) Written by an Egyptian intellectual residing in Paris, this study aims 
at an analysis of "Egyptian military society" as it has developed since 1952. After a histori- 
cal introduction that deals extensively with the background since Mohammed Ali and 
specifically after the revolution of 1919, Part I treats the means of production and 
the revolutionary government's policy with regard to them during the period covered. 
The land reform laws are analyzed, and the position of the quickly developing sector 
of light and heavy industry is investigated. Both are treated in terms of their social 
implications. When assessing the role of private capital in modern Egypt, the author 
notes that the state actually has interfered only since 1958 and that it was only in 1961 
that the old bourgeoisie received deadly blows through widening nationalization. Part 
I gives a penetrating account of the ideological issues facing the regime, for which the 
ideas of neutralism, Arab nationalism, and Arab socialism were used or, in any case, 
coined. There is, in fact, no coherent ideology since the government suppressed free 
expression of opinion and indeed persecuted existing intellectual elites as well as the 
powerful Muslim Brotherhood. In the course of time, however, the military government 
has discovered its need for intellectual support, not only in the form of technicians and 
administrators, but also to provide a coherent working ideology. Abdel-Malek's sketch 
of the government's policy with regard to “the thinking part of the nation" deserves 
close attention and further detailed study. When assessing the experience of the military 
regime, the author points up the intellectual as well as ideological weaknesses of present- 
day Egyptian leaders. He himself advocates a socialist solution rather different from 
Nasser's "Arab socialism." But whatever its point of view, this study is worth attention 
for its rich documentation, its well.considered arguments, and its adequate sense of 
Egyptian possibilities and impossibilities. 

University of California, Los Angeles Jacques WAARDENBURG 


BRITAIN, THE SAHARA, AND THE WESTERN SUDAN, 1788-1861. By A. Adu 
Boahen. [Oxford Studies in African Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1964. Pp. ix, 268. $5.60.) In tracing British activities in Northwestern Africa during 
1788-1861, Mr. Boahen has opened up a forgotten period and area of European penetra- 
tion of Africa. He gives us an account of British exploration and diplomatic activity 
from the first efforts of the African Association to Heinrich Barth's mission of the 
1850's, and explains Britain's reasons both for entering and leaving this area. It emerges 
from Boahen's story that England was reasonably well informed about such Sudanese 
kingdoms as Timbuktu and Bornu. Both the government, especially under Lord 
Palmerston, and unofficial societies put considerable if spasmodic effort into establishing 
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contacts with them. Boahen notes the mixture of motives—humanitarian, commercial, 
scientific, and diplomatic—that determined British policies, pointing out that the trans- 
Saharan slave trade was for a long time ignored and that diplomatic policies toward 
Turkey tended to decide British action or lack of it. Colonel Hamer Warrington, 
British consul in Tripoli from 1814 to 1846, played an important role in informing 
Britain of Saharan and Sudanese developments, and at his suggestion a series of vice- 
consulates were established in the Sahara. Through them some efforts were made to 
stop the slave trade by the development of legitimate commerce, though the value of 
this commerce seems consistently to have been overestimated by the British. The great 
explorations of Barth were the culmination of the British effort and laid the basis for 
extensive British influence in the Sudan. Yet at the same time that Barth was engaged 
in his travels two developments occurred that made Britain decide on withdrawal The 
first of these was the discovery of the prophylactic uses of quinine, which made usable 
the easier river routes to the Sudan from the Guinea coast on the south, the second, 
the British desire to conciliate the French in the period of the Crimean War and the 
unification of Italy. French penetration southward from Algeria was thus not chal- 
lenged. It is interesting to speculate on the might-have-beens of history had Britain 
agreed to Barth's proposal of an alliance with Timbuktu. Boahen is writing diplomatic 
history. He has made good use of the British archives and explorers’ accounts. As he 
himself suggests, however, the story will be seriously incomplete until Arabic sources 
have been much more fully investigated and until we have a more systematic narrative 
of both the internal political history and the external relations of the Sudanese king- 
doms. This volume, like others recently published, indicates how much really is known 
about the history of Africa, but shows even more clearly how much more work needs 
to be done. 


Smith College MARGARET L, BATES 


MOROCCO—ALGERIA—TUNISIA. By Richard M. Brace. [The Modern Nations 
in Historical Perspective. Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1964. Pp. viii, 184. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) This book is one of a series designed to 
summarize "the chief historical trends and influences that have contributed to each 
nation’s present-day character, problems and behavior.” To fulfill this objective 
Professor Brace has written a general history of Northwest Africa (the Maghrib). Most 
criticisms of such a book arise from its superficiality. It is difficult to generalize about 
the Maghrib. For example, the role of the Berbers, the number of middle-class Arabs, 
and the sociological impact of bidonvilles (tin can towns) need to be analyzed for 
cach of the three countries. Omissions are found that should not appear even in a 
general work, We read: “Tunisian liberal forces raised demands for a constitution in 
1856, but this effort proved stillborn." This statement ignores the ensuing fundamental 
pact of 1857 which guaranteed some basic rights and the constitution of 1861 which 
was applauded in Europe as a liberal document. Furthermore, the "liberal forces" 
referred to were European consuls and officials and not primarily Tunisians. No dis- 
tinction is drawn between the internal autonomy given to the Tunisians by the conven- 
tions of 1955 and independence granted by the protocol of 1956. Neither does the book 
mention the Thionville speech of Foreign Minister Schuman although it was vital to 
the whole Tunisian nationalist cause. When Brace describes German influence in 
Morocco, he represents Kaiser William II as enthusiastic in resisting French penetration. 
The German documents show that the Emperor was reluctant and even accused his 
aids of tricking him into a dangerous visit to Tangier in 1905. One must seriously 
question whether such a large subject should be treated so briefly. The historian will 
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not find this work as satisfactory as Brace's earlier book, Ordeal in Algeria (with his 
wife as coauthor). 


DePauw University Dwiext L. Loss 


DESTINY OF A DYNASTY: THE SEARCH FOR INSTITUTIONS IN MOROCCO’S 
DEVELOPING SOCIETY. By I. William Zartman. [Studies in International Affairs, 
Number 3.] ([Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press.] 1964. Pp. xi, 108. 
Cloth $3.00, paper $1.00.) The modernization of political institutions in developing 
societies is one of the crucial problems in the world today. 'The adaptation of the tradi- 
tional structures of power to new requirements has been one of the most effective 
methods for modernizing a country in the political sphere. Morocco's political develop- 
ment in the twentieth century might well suggest it as an example of a society's 
adapting its traditional political framework to the needs of the modern world. In 
particular, although many new institutions have been created, such as parliamentary 
organs, the monarchy has remained at the center of the modernizing efforts in Morocco. 
Professor I. William Zartman in his study of political structures and recent develop- 
ments in Morocco has attempted to analyze the evolution of viable political institutions 
there, primarily since the period of independence. Unfortunately, he is only partially 
successful. The book is slight, not nearly so detailed and analytical as a subject of such 
importance requires, Zartman does provide the reader with a good portrait of Morocco's 
present constitution and its immediate antecedents. There are useful discussions of the 
monarchy, the powers and limitations of this office, and the organs of advice and 
representation. Of particular interest are the analyses of the modernization of judicial 
machinery and the system of local government. Zartman shows the way in which the 
Moroccans have striven to adapt many of these traditional institutions, such as local 
governing offices, to the more demanding requirements of the modern state. In some 
cases the traditional local bodies have served the needs of the state well and have 
required only slight modifications. In other cases the state has been forced, either 
because the traditional institutions did not exist or because they were found unsuitable, 
to create almost totally new organs of administration on local levels. Essentially the 
main defect of the book, however, is that it fails to capture the dynamism of change 
in Moroccan society. What seems to be lacking throughout is a discussion of the trans- 
forming forces impelling change. What are the pressures for modernization in Morocco? 
In what direction do they point? What areas have they affected most decisively? 
What groups favor change and for what reasons? These questions are largely un- 
answered. 

Princeton University Roszar L, Tronor 


EAST AFRICAN UNITY THROUGH LAW. By Thomas M. Franck. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 184. $5.50.) Professor Franck, with a back- 
ground of experience gained in serving East African governments, discusses the move- 
ment for closer union in Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika. He begins with a brief 
historical survey of the East African past to illustrate the many similarities in the 
region's institutions arising from their common colonial experience. Unfortunately the 
pre-World War I analysis is marred by factual errors and by faulty interpretations, 
but once past general background, the author is on firmer ground. His discussion of 
the various commissions investigating federation and their failures to resolve the 
issue is illuminating. Closer union came in any case by purely administrative decisions 
and by measures brought on by World War II. By the 1950' eventual independence 
for all three territories was certain, but union did not come even though Tanganyika 
offered to delay its independence until federation. Instead, a new body was necessary, 
the East African Common Services Organization, to carry on the integrated services 
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then operating. Franck then examines common loyalties stemming from the common 
services provided by federal organizations, but rightfully observes that present-day 
conditions of independence are leading to significant variations in the legal framework 
of each country. His judgment that an opportunity for union was lost by not acting 
before independence is probably correct. In all, this survey is a most useful guide for 
understanding the resistance of East African leaders to calls for immediate unity for 
all Africa and their preference for gradual progress toward regional unity as a first step 


to a broader eventual design. 
Boston University NORMAN BENNETT 


POLITICAL AWAKENING IN THE BELGIAN CONGO, By René Lemarchand. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1964. Pp. X, 357- $7.95.) The 
Belgian Congo has frequently been described as a single whole held together by a 
colonial policy whose object was to create a unified state to match its solid, bulbous 
shape on the map of Africa. This unity was, and still remains, however, more apparent 
than real, and Professor Lemarchand has properly torn away the facade of Belgian 
colonial policy to expose the deep divisions within that unity which the institutions of 
Belgian rule outwardly symbolized but internally worked against This is the 
importance of Lemarchand's book for the historian of colonial Africa. His analysis of 
“The Colonial Situation" (Part II) leaves the reader in doubt that the centralized 
colonial framework of the Congo was designed to eradicate the separatist tendencies 
in existence, particularly in the Katanga, since the founding of the Congo Free State. 
The analysis is clear, the explanations lucid, and the conclusions devastating. A divided 
Congo was the rule; a unified Congo is the exception. Less full but equally clear is the 
preceding "Historical Background" (Part Y). Historians, of course, would have pre- 
ferred a more thorough investigation of the bistory of the Congo, but the author is 
more concerned with the present than the past. "The Development of Political Groups" 
(Part UD) continues the incisive analysis that characterizes his dissection of the colonial 
administration, and with the help of useful tables he charts a firm course through the 
jungle of Congolese political parties. As far as it goes, this alone would make his work 
a most necessary handbook to Congolese politics; when combined with the preceding 
interpretation of Belgian colonial rule, this book emerges as an indispensable guide 
to the republic of the Congo for scholar and layman alike, Unhappily Lemarchand’s 
obsession with political parties cannot, by itself, explain "The Politics of Fragmenta- 
tion.” The role of the force publique in shattering Congo unity is only briefly 
acknowledged and then ignored, apparently in favor of the fourth and final part con- 
cerning the “Organization and Functioning of Congolese Parties.” Although Lemar- 
chand provides the reader with useful insights on the internal operations of Congolese 
parties, this section could easily have been included in the third part. By itself Part 
IV is not only an anticlimax but hopelessly dull and hardly warrants such special 
treatment. The author admits as much in his conclusion when he laments that 
"With very few exceptions, party activities have lapsed into a state of limbo. . . ." 
Meanwhile, the reader wants to know what happened to the army and why, but he 
never finds out. To have disregarded the actions of the force publique appears a most 
peculiar way to describe the disintegration of the Congo and seriously compromises 
the high standard of interpretation found in the earlier pages. The lack of maps is 
astonishing, and the absence of a bibliography is quite inexcusable in a work that will 
clearly be used as a starting point for further research on Congo politics. Yet in spite of 
its anticlimax and its serious omissions, a work with such a happy combination of a 
balanced and just critique of Belgian colonial rule with a unique and comprehensive 
introduction to the mysteries of Congolese political parties will be welcomed by the 
African historian and political scientist alike. 

Williams College Rosert O, COLLINS 
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TRADE CASTLES AND FORTS OF WEST AFRICA. By A. W. Lawrence. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1964. Pp. 389. $10.00.) Although using extensive 
documentary evidence, the author, an eminent archaeologist, relies primarily on material 
remains to describe the construction and history of European fortified trading stations 
between 1482 and the abolition of the slave trade. The superb 158 plates and 47 text 
figures of building plans contribute significantly to the narrative. Stress is on the Gold 
Coast; here almost 80 pages and 55 illustrations deal with Elmina while 179 pages 
consider 17 other fortified stations in the same area, an arca of 300 miles where "roughly 
a hundred trading.posts (castles, forts, and lesser posts) existed at one time or another, 
and most of them contemporaneously.” With excellently arranged and usually copious 
treatments Professor Lawrence has shown the changes in the lives of these trading 
communities—Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, Spanish, Brandenburger, Danish, 
Swedish, and Courlander—as recorded in the buildings these Europeans erected for 
defense and stores. The book also depicts the organization and personnel of the fortified 
stations as well as contacts with African markets. Although patently abiding by his 
resolve of not writing a history of European contact, the author proves the fortified 
stations' usual failure to provide security for European administrators and traders. 
The stations had grave problems in disease, dilapidation, and maintenance cost; more- 
over, boredom, drunkenness, and brawling were common. This scholarly narrative 
raises few doubts. Perhaps there should have been a fuller treatment of Bissau and 
Cacheu whose external walls are preserved. Omitted is the fact that important remains 
of Fort St. Louis are incorporated in the archival buildings of the former French 
government of Senegal. One may wonder whether the author has overemphasized the 
impact of the fortified stations on the life of the alien peoples who surrounded them. 
In the final analysis, this book is magisterial in buttressing its theme of giving an 
archaeologist's side light on history. 

University of Dayton Ervine E. BEAUREGARD 


YORUBA WARFARE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J. F. Ade Ajayi and 
Robert Smith. (New York: Cambridge University Press in association with the Institute 
of African Studies, University of Ibadan. 1964. Pp. x, 160. $6.00.) This book marks still 
another stage in the growing maturity of African history. Recent work on West Africa 
during the century before the European conquests has shown Afro-European relations 
in a new perspective. The authors now move on to a monographic study of a functioning 
African society, with European influence present only on the fringes. Their volume 
is made up of two interconnected studies of Yoruba warfare, with concentration on the 
middle decades of the century. Mr. Smith’s contribution takes up military organization, 
military architecture, tactics, and strategy during the whole period of the Yoruba Wars 
from 1820 to 1893. The topical chapters are illustrated by brief studies of four battles: 
Oshogbo (ca. 1840), Ikirun (1878), the siege of Abeokuta (1851), and the siege of 
Ijaye (1860-1862). Professor Ajayi, on the other hand, is interested in the interrelations 
of war and politics. His monograph on the Ijaye War of 1860-1865 is principally 
concerned with the attitudes and abilities of individual leaders, Yoruba diplomacy, and 
the relations between warfare and the fortunes of Yoruba society as a whole. The two 
studies together are a substantial contribution, a readable account based on meticulous 
scholarship. They show, among other things, that Yoruba warfare was far from the 
random slave raiding of the older, ethnocentric European historiography. The Yoruba 
city-states fought over issues that were as crucial to them as the issues of warfare 
elsewhere in the world. This was, of course, only to be expected: the authors’ most 
valuable innovation is to show how much detailed African political history can be 
reconstructed from a critical use of European sources supplemented by oral traditions. 
University of Wisconsin Pur. D. Curtin 
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A HISTORY OF THE GAMBIA. By Harry A. Gailey. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1965. Pp. xi, 244.) This is an excellent case study of the imperialistic process 
and the impact of nationalism on Africa in the period since World War II. 'The Gambia 
was one of Britain's oldest colonies and the last one in West Africa to become inde- 
pendent (February 1965). Its future 1s most uncertain since, as the author points out: 
“The two courses of action left to the Gambia are independence or association with the 
Senegal" He goes on to say that the majority of influential Gambians "prefer immedi- 
ate independence with a long range approach to eventual amalgamation with their 
neighbor." The author traces the history of the Gambia from the fifteenth century with 
emphasis on the period since 1889. Within the limits imposed by the scanty records 
provided by the Gambians he has dealt adequately with the peoples of the area. The 
European sources have been exploited skillfully as attested by the careful documenta- 
tion that accompanies each chapter. The bibliography, however, could be improved by 
the inclusion of a critical evaluation of the sources. Chapter v, "The Lure of Exchange," 
is of particular interest since it deals with the abortive proposal considered by Britain 
and France to consolidate their holdings in West Africa by trading colonies. This 
proposal, if consummated, would have made the Gambia a part of the Senegal. The 
project is explained in detail in John D. Hargreaves, Prelude to the Partition of West 
Africa (1963). This study is not cited, probably because it appeared too late. The 
political, economic, and financial aspects of Gambian history are discussed authorita- 
tively. The concluding chapter provides an excellent analysis of the rise of Gambian 
nationalism. The book is well written, effectively organized, and a worthy addition to 
African historiography. 

Temple University ARTHUR N. Cook 


DIE HERVERTOLKING VAN ONS GESKIEDENIS: REFERATE GEREEL DEUR 
DIE KOMITEE VIR WETENSKAPLIKE AANGELEENTHEDE AAN DIE UNI- 
VERSITEIT VAN SUID-AFRIKA. By F. A. van Jaarsveld et al. [Communication of the 
University of South Africa, Number B.19.] (Pretoria: the University. 1963. Pp. 104. 
go cents.) The Reinterpretation o] Our History, edited by F. A. van Jaarsveld, contains 
four essays in Afrikaans, with short summaries in English: "Interpretation and Rein- 
terpretation in Historical Writing,” by the editor; “The Late Eighteenth Century," by 
Theo van Wijk; "The Great Trek," by C. F. J. Muller; and "A Revaluation of the 
Second Half of the Nineteenth Century," by G. D. Scholtz. All the essays are interest- 
ing, showing analytical skill and devotion to high scholarly standards. The editor par- 
ticularly shows an admirable desire to move away from the national hagiography so 
frequently produced by Afrikaner historians in the past. He is, moreover, aware of the 
new themes in African history: “[African] political movements [and] struggles for in- 
dependence . .. can be studied in their own right, as can many other questions about 
racial] contact and racial attitudes, which can bring more clearly to the foreground the 
role of the nonwhite in the history of our country.” There is generous acknowledgment 
of the work of the liberal historians MacMillan, De Kiewiet, and Marais. Muller on the 
Great Trek, a sensitive topic for Afrikaners, shows both an interest in American 
frontier historians, and in a detached approach: "It will not do for the Afrikaner his- 
torian to emphasize that the expansion of the Trekkers . . . can be justified on the 
ground of the development of the Afrikanervolk or to postulate a special calling to ex- 
tend a Christian Western civilization. That many Trekkers believed it does not mean 
that the Afrikaner can take it as an axiom in his historical] writing.” For a group of 
historians who acknowledge the influence on research of the problems facing a society, 
these scholars, particularly Scholtz, appear to be ignoring some of the major issues facing 
Afrikaners today. It is Turner among American historians, rather than Turner and C. 
Vann Woodward, who interests them. Scholtz's essay seems to be devoted to two main 
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propositions: that Afrikaners have achieved unity and dominance in a single state, an 
“inevitable” result of Union in 1910; and that all South African governments in the 
nineteenth century were responsible for the creation of the African urban proletariat, 
"the real native problem." The implication that urbanization could have been avoided, 
and that the rural proletariat is any less of a “problem,” has its origin in an ethnocentric 
approach that is largely absent elsewhere in these papers. 

Wesleyan University JEFFREY BUTLER 


Asıa and the East 


KAKYO: CHOKOKU NO SHIKEN JIGOKU [The Civil Service Examination System: 
The Examination Hell of China]. By Ichisada Miyazaki. (Tokyo: Chüö Koron Sha. 
1963. Pp. 221. 200%.) Dr. Ichisada Miyazaki, well known to many American students 
of Chinese history, is professor of Chinese history at Kyoto University and the author of 
many authoritative works on the socioeconomic and institutional history of traditional 
China. He has published two monographs on the subject of the government service 
examination system of Imperial China, one early in 1946 and the other in 1963. The 
present book is the most comprehensive narrative treatment in any language on that en- 
during achievement of Chinese civilization. The work is actually broader in scope 
than its title indicates. The civil service examinations were but one of three types of 
examinations constituting the government service examination system, the other two 
being the military service examinations and the chih-R’o, a sort of higher civil service 
examination system. All three types are treated in Miyazaki’s book. Because the most 
important of the three was the civil service examination system, the author justifiably 
devotes four-fifths of his book to describing it as it operated chiefly in the Ch'ing period. 
In so doing he fully conveys the lifelong struggle of the examinees who in their 
fifties and sixties finally received the highest degree of chin-shih (presented scholar). 
Cheating and collusion between examiner and examinee were two ever-present evils. 
To eliminate them, even more examinations were added during the long existence 
of the civil service examination system (587-1904) with the result that from the time 
of the Ch’ien-lung Emperor of the eighteenth century the most ambitious applicants 
had to contend with eleven examinations, including the four for earning and main- 
taining the degree of sheng-yüan (government student). In Chapter xvi, which is inter- 
pretive rather than descriptive, the author evaluates the complex civil service examina- 
tion system, discussing its strengths, weaknesses, and social implications, but his gener- 
alizations in that chapter are not new. This book’s virtue is that it enables the reader to 
understand both the hold that the knowledge of the Confucian classics had on tradi- 
tional Chinese society and the “examination hell” that the scholar-officials of Imperial 
China had to endure. Written in plain modern colloquial Japanese, the work is informa- 
tive and scholarly, without being stuffy. If it were translated into English, it would be 
excellent outside reading for a Chinese or East Asian history course. 

University of Kansas RicHarp T. CHANG 


COMMISSIONER LIN AND THE OPIUM WAR. By Hsin-pao Chang. [Harvard East 
Asian Series, Number 18.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 
319. $7.00.) The importance of the Opium War (1839-1842) has been attested by the 
publication of a six-volume corpus of documents, several special studies by Kuo Pin- 
chia, Teng Ssu-yü, and Arthur Waley, and this book. Each emphasizes certain aspects 
of the conflict. It happens that all these authors except Waley are in the United States— 
a center of Chinese studies. But no one has used Chinese and English sources so exten- 
sively as Hsin-pao Chang. Chang has reconfirmed the use of “Opium War,” for “there 
is nothing unfitting about this term and Chinese efforts to stop this trade were the im- 
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mediate cause of the war.” He emphasizes the opium traffic and the part played by 
Commissioner Lin in the war, ending the book with Lin’s dismissal. Chang tells the 
story from the Chinese as well as the English side. His penetration and lucid presenta- 
tion of many details from hitherto unused sources give us, in Professor John Fairbank's 
words in the preface, “a more balanced account of the origin of the Opium War than 
has ever been available in any language.” Chang reveals that William Jardine, a British 
businessman and a leader of coastal opium smuggling, almost singlehandedly drew up 
the plans for the English expedition in 1839. He impresses the reader that both Captain 
Elliot and Lin precipitated the clash, his hero being Lin, who could not successfully 
suppress the opium traffic using less than the most severe tactics. Even Elliot considered 
this traffic as one “which every friend to humanity must deplore.” Yet Lin's counter- 
parts, while demanding protection and freedom prescribed by international law, did not 
themselves abide by such law, convoying the contraband trade not only in Canton but 
along the coast. To Chang the opium crisis alone would have been sufficient to precipi- 
tate a war, apart from cultural differences. This excellent book should be required read- 
ing for a modern Chinese history course. One may question whether Lin really outshines 
Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, and other nineteenth-century Chinese statesmen in 
stature and influence. And the loss of more than nine million taels from the imperial 
treasury was in 1843 not 1841. This reveals the occasional use of secondary sources 
without checking the Ching-shih lu. The author says he could not "obtain the Chinese 
version" of the "bond" that foreign traders were demanded to sign pledging no opium 
smuggling. Is there not an abridged version in leu shih-mo and a complete version in 
Hsin-chi lu? This oversight, however, could happen to any author. 

Indiana University S. Y. Teno 


UNE CRISE FINANCIÉRE A SHANGHAI A LA FIN DE L'ANCIEN RÉGIME. 
Texts presented, translated and annotated by Marie-Claire Bergere. [Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'étude de la Chine moderne et contemporaine, Textes, 
Number 3.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1964. Pp. 84) LA RÉFORME AGRAIRE EN 
CHINE POPULAIRE. By Chen Chi-Yi. [Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux 
pour l'étude de la Chine moderne et contemporaine, Travaux, Number r.] (Paris: 
Mouton & Co. 1964. Pp. 150.) Une crise financière is a brief essay, accompanied by 
reproduced, translated, and annotated Chinese texts, that suggestively analyzes the social 
and economic crisis that spread from Shanghai to other Chinese commercial centers late 
in 1910 following the failure of many local ch’ten-chuang—or “native banks,” as they 
were then generally known. Chinese speculators in Shanghai had been deeply involved 
in the hoom in rubber shares, had borrowed large sums on unsecured notes from the 
ch’ien-chuang, and suffered heavy losses when the market in rubber shares in Shang- 
bai collapsed in July roro. The cA’ien-chuang found themselves unable to meet their 
many interlocked commitments: to their depositors, to holders of their circulating bank- 
notes, to government agencies that deposited treasury accounts, and to the large foreign 
banks from which the ch’ten-chuang had borrowed in order to finance the speculation. 
The claims of the foreign banks and government agencies were given priorities, with the 
result that the many ch’ten-chuang failures produced a catastrophe for the entire 
Chinese community. While the bank failures were not a cause of the ıgır revolution 
against the Ch'ing dynasty, the author suggests they contributed strongly to the aliena. 
tion of the Chinese bourgeoisie from the old regime and helped to explain the support 
given hy influential elements of the Chinese business class to the revolutionary move- 
ment led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The study therefore contributes to an understanding of 
the role of the bourgeoisie in the rot: revolution, but it also has the larger value of 
providing a case study of ways in which Western innovations—in this case, financial and 
administra ve—undermined traditional customs and became factors in the creation of a 
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revolutionary situation. For its sources, the study exploits one of the more important 
collections of material on pre-1949 Chinese history published under Chinese Commu- 
nist auspices: Shang-hai ch'ien-chuang shih-liao [Historical Materials on the Shanghai 
ch’ien-chuang] (1960). Hopefully, it will be the precursor of other studies based on 
similar materials. La réforme agraire summarizes the principal policies and attitudes of 
the Chinese Communist leadership toward the countryside both before and after 1949 
and extends beyond “agrarian reform” (conceived as the redistribution of the large 
landholdings, generally completed in 1952) to include the Chinese rural cooperatives, 
collectives, and people's communes, and such related matters as population pressure and 
technical agricultural reform. The analysis does not continue beyond 1960, and there- 
fore does not consider the retrenchment in the commune movement (1960-1962) and 
subsequent efforts to revitalize the communes and the collective principle (1962-1964). 
The author adopts a cautious and guarded approach, taking account of statistical in- 
adequacies, the nonspecific and tautological nature of the official Chinese materials, and 
the difficulties of maintaining objecuvity. The treatment covers ground familiar to 
specialists in contemporary Chinese affairs and is so brief that it cannot do justice to 
many aspects of the huge problem, but it is a useful and accurate summary of events. 
University of California, Los Angeles H. ARTHUR STEINER 


INDIA: A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By J. Michael Mahar. (Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press. 1964. Pp. 119. $3.50.) Mr. Mahar compiled this bibliography primarily 
for the college student, who will find it entirely adequate for most undergraduate study 
if the college library can procure the items listed. It consists of 2,023 entries, both peri- 
odical and monographic, covering nine major subjects: "India," "Land and People," "His- 
tory," “Political Patterns," “Economic Patterns," "Social Patterns," "Religion and 
Philosophy," “Intellectual and Aesthetic Patterns" and “Education.” “History” 
receives the most extensive treatment with “Religion and Philosophy" next. Most of 
the works are in English, published since 1940, although earlier works of substantal 
reference value are included. The compiler has noted significant materíals published in 
1964 and has consistently cited the latest editions of all works. Brief but adequate an- 
notations accompany each entry. The index is by author only. Each of the major subject 
sections and several of the subsections are prefaced by brief but informative statements 
on the subjects. Although there are a number of questionable remarks in these state- 
ments, such as the designation of Buddhism and Jainism as "religions of foreign origin," 
they will be helpful to a student approaching a subject for the first time. Pakistan is 
covered to some extent, but receives no separate treatment except at the end of the 
"History" section. 

Library of Congress Horace L PoLEMAN 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By R. 4. Jairazbhoy. (New York: 
Asia Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, New York. 1963. 
Pp. vi, 195. $10.75.) The extent of foreign influence in ancient India is a controversial 
and largely unexplored field of research. Learned journals contain much information in 
isolated articles, but a single comprehensive monograph is unavailable. Mr. Jairazbhoy 
contends that foreign influence on ancient India has been far greater than is generally 
realized or accepted. Writing almost exclusively of Greece, Rome, and the Near East, 
he suggests that the influence of these countries can be found in the religion, architec- 
ture, drama, philosophy, astronomy, medicine, coinage, town planning, language, and 
literature of India. At first glance this looks like another in the series of the books of 
sweeping generalizations that have come from India in recent times. But this is not the 
case. The work is extremely well documented, and most suppositions are reinforced by 
concrete illustrations largely of a very convincing nature. There can be no doubt but 
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that this book makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this subject. Any dis- 
cussion, however, dealing with areas and degree of influence necessarily assumes a heavy 
burden of proof of causal relationship. Too often Jairazbhoy forces coincidental 
aspects into a causal influence or makes bold unsupported conclusions on the basis 
of scanty evidence. A pottery piece from Harappa (ca. 1600 B.c.) with a figure hold- 
ing two horned animals is stated to be the god Indra. But the figure could just as 
easily be a huntsman with his catch. Nor is there any valid reason to hold that the ex- 
pansionist policy of Bimbisára was inspired by the Persians. The Asvamedha sacrifice 
which was celebrated in part for the expansion of the kingdom was much earlier than 
Bimbisara. The relationship of the war god Skanda with Alexander based on the Persian 
corruption of Sekander is rather forced; the primary meaning in Sanskrit of skand is to 
leap, jump, or spurt out, and this sense appears as carly as the Rig-Veda—long before 
Alexander's invasion. The particular method of his birth also indicates the validity of 
this name, without relation to Alexander. It is equally unlikely that the doctrine of 
ahirnsa was planted in India by the Greeks. The suggestion that the theme of the 
Ramayana was borrowed from the Iliad is also doubtful, and Jairazbhoy’s argument here 
is rather specious. À number of other influences are suggested merely on the grounds 
that somewhat similar things occurred in both countries. The temptation for such 
imaginative speculations in a work such as this is rather strong, and we cannot blame 
Jairazbhoy very harshly for these excursions especially since most of his work is 
provocative and generally sound. Plates and especially a bibliography would have im- 
proved this book, which has a rather high price. 

University of Washington Jonn W. SPELLMAN 


GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL (1757-1900). Volume 
L By Benoy Chowdhury. ([Calcutta:] Indian Studies: Past and Present. 1964. Pp. iv, 
217. Rs. 20.00.) Monographic studies in Indian economic history are so few in number 
that any new contribution must be welcomed. In this first volume of a projected two- 
volume work, Chowdhury examines the development of opium and indigo cultiva- 
tion. (His second volume will cover mulberry, sugar cane, jute, cotton, and food grains, 
and will include a discussion of "the general problems of the growth of commercial 
agriculture.") The author analyzes in detail the successive changes in policy of the gov- 
ernment opium monopoly and their effects on the opium peasants; the role of the 
agency houses in providing capital for indigo production; and, in the case of both opium 
and indigo, the devices through which the nominally free labor of the peasant cultiva- 
tors became in fact largely unfree labor. His work is based on extensive research in un- 
published records of the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, the Board of Revenue, the 
Board of Trade, and other government departments. Unfortunately, his presentation of 
the results of this research leaves much to be desired. The main lines of development 
tend to be submerged in a mass of detail. The writing is involved, sometimes to the 
point of obscurity. Little is done to make the story meaningful (or even comprehensible) 
to the reader who is not already well versed in the complexities of Anglo-Indian eco- 
nomic history. 

Sir George Williams University Martin DEMING Lewis 


A RULE OF PROPERTY FOR BENGAL: AN ESSAY ON THE IDEA OF PERMA- 
NENT SETTLEMENT. By Ranajit Guha. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. VI° Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Le monde d’outre-mer passé et 
présent, First Series. Etudes, Number 19.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1963. Pp. 222.) Ranajit 
Guha has given us a superb disquisition in intellectual history. With deft and careful 
exposition, he has traced the origin and development of the doctrine of “assessment 
for ever," the central idea in land control that lay behind the formulation of the Perma- 
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nent Settlement of Bengal. Commencing with the 1770 proposal of Alexander Dow, the 
Scottish thinker and mercantilist who served the Bengal Army for twenty years, and 
the 1772 essay of Henry Pattullo, the physiocratic theorist and pamphleteer in France, 
Guha has skillfully followed twists and turns in the thinking of European proponents 
and opponents of this doctrine. He has led us from its inception to its incorporation in 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784, its adoption by Thomas Law in the mukarari experiments of 
Bihar, and its codification by Cornwallis as the policy of the East India Company for 
Bengal, in Regulation I of 1793. But his special concern has been with the personality, 
politics, and philosophy of Philip Francis, as these relate to arguments about "perma- 
nency." He devotes half of the volume to Francis; indeed, more than a third of it deals 
with Francis famous "Plan for a Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa" of 1776. In this he clearly shows how much intellectual capacity and power of 
the pen was possessed by that very controversial, though rather tragic political figure. 
Guha has also given us a well-balanced and sensitive treatment of those company 
servants in Bengal, especially Warren Hastings and John Shore, who fought so vehe- 
mently against what they considered to be a harmful and alien doctrine for Bengal, 
"the right of private property in land." By and large, however, the author has re- 
mained consistent, He has presented European ideas rather than Indian ideas. His 
treatise is mainly about the dialogues, debates, and disputes of Englishmen. Occa- 
sional reflections of Bengal can be caught from the eyes of these Britons, but these are 
colored by other lights, the commingling of many emotions and motives. For this the 
author cannot be blamed. He has done his work well. He has achieved his purpose. 
Perhaps, it may be hoped, the day may come when someone will write another essay on 
the twists and turns of a similar idea in the minds of Bengalis, "A Rule of Property for 
Bengal.” 

University of Wisconsin RosERT Eric FRYKENBERG 


THE CREATION OF MODERN BIHAR. By Vijay Chandra Prasad Chaudhary. 
([Khirhar, Darbhanga:] Krishna Chandra Chaudhary. 1964. Pp. iv, 214. Rs. 12.50.) 
This book has been mistitled. In a study of the creation of modern Bihar one would ex- 
pect a comparative treatment of traditional! Bihar and the growth of the new social, 
economic, and cultural practices that represent a break from the past. Instead, the author 
writes about the middle-class Bihar agitation in behalf of the separation of Bihar from 
Bengal in 1912. He claims to have written a "simple, objective and clear analysis" of 
Bihar history from 1858 to 1912. This is an unfortunate illusion. The work is a combi- 
nation polemic and apology, the Biharis always being right in struggles with India's 
movement toward independence. He attacks the Bengalis for remaining loyal to the 
British in 1857 when Bihar joined the cause of the Mutiny. Actually the author 
should realize that the Bihari participation in the Mutiny was negligible. He attacks the 
British whenever possible, but he continues his polemics against Bengal for failing to 
separate Bihar, for dominating the public-service appointments, for neglecting the edu- 
cation of Bihar. Actually there is very little trustworthy analysis in the book. I am 
prepared to accept his admission that from 1858 to 1893 there was no concrete and 
specific demand that Bihar should be separated. The author also notes that the mass of 
Biharis were too downtrodden to participate after 1893; then he magnifies the activities 
of the small group of Bihari middle-class Hindus. And one realizes that the separation 
was the result of British policy, which never considered the linguistic, cultural, and 
racial uniqueness of Bihar as justifying the creation of a new state. If the content of 
the book is a mass of misinformation, bias, and polemics, the style of the work is 
incredible. Confused syntax, lengthy sentences, misconstructed parallelisn, rampant 
misspelling, and faulty punctuation appear on page after page. It is obvious that this 
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book was not ready for publication; if the author has any professional conscience, he 
will destroy the edition and call back as many of the books as possible. 
Bowdoin College GEORGE BEARCE 


LORD MINTO AND THE INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT, 1905 TO ıgro. By 
Syed Razi Wasti. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 254. $4.80.) 
Hindu-Muslim antagonism was not a major feature of the British-Indian political scene 
before 1905, except in the Punjab. The partition of Bengal in 1905 into Hindu and 
Muslim majority provinces, and the subsequent agitation, transformed the relations 
between the two communities, and each became conscious of its separate indentity as it 
had not been before. Mr. Wasti discusses this transformation and the British reaction to 
it. He says that in 1906 when the government of India, in the face of a predominantly 
Hindu agitation against the Bengal partition, accepted the resignation of Lieutenant 
Governor Fuller, who was known to sympathize with Muslim aspirations and hinted 
at the expansion of the legislative councils, Muslim leaders decided that their continued 
political inactivity was endangering Muslim interests. Consequently in 1906 these lead. 
ers sent a deputation to the government and founded the All-India Muslim League. 
The deputation and the league asked the government for separate Muslim representa- 
tion in the legislative councils. This was granted by the Morley-Minto constitutional re- 
forms of 1909. Wasti argues emphatically that the deputation and the formation of the 
league were undertaken on the initiative of Muslims alone, and not with secret British 
inspiration of any sort, The correspondence relevant to this question, between Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, W. A. J. Archbold, and Lord Minto's secretary, is printed in an appendix. The 
author does not discuss the possibility that the Muslim deputation, the Muslim League, 
and the grant of separate electorates contributed to communalism or demonstrated a 
failure of British statesmanship. He does not question contemporary Muslim and off- 
cal views on Hindu-Muslim problems and the unsuitability of representative institu- 
tions for India. While most of the book is detached and objective, its value would have 
been increased by an estimate of the extent and causes of the growing communalism. 
The author gives the impression that between 1905 and 1910 the creation of Pakistan 
became inevitable. This was indeed a critical period in Hindu-Muslim relations, but 
for that reason the developments of those years deserve a more rigorous analysis than 
they have received. The book is primarily about the emergence of the Muslim League 
and the evolution of the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909. Wasti has made effective and 
extensive use of the Morley-Minto correspondence in showing how British parliamentary 
politics, Indian interests, and personal vanity and prejudices influenced the final shape of 
the reforms. A thorough study of nationalism and communalism in this period, based 
upon newspapers and vernacular sources, remains to be written. 

Northwestern University Joan R. McLank 


CEYLON. By S. Arasaratnam. [The Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. Spectrum 
Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. vi, 182. Cloth $4.95, paper 
$1.95.) Ceylon, "the resplendent island," is a tiny and relatively unknown land, over- 
shadowed by the great land mass of the Indian subcontinent. Yet it has a rich history 
and an ancient culture dating back at least until the fifth century s.c. Much of its his- 
tory centers around the relations among three major communal groups, two linguistic, 
one religious—the Singhalese, the Tamils, and the Muslims. The classical age of Sing- 
halese rule was from 200 s.c. to A.D. 1200. The ruins of the great capitals of Anurad- 
hapura and Polonnaruwa are among the most impressive reminders of the historic past 
in any country. Tamils are divided into those who went to Ceylon many decades or 
even centuries ago and those who arrived only in recent years. Muslims are divided into 
various groups. Since the sixteenth century they have been completely “Ceylonized.” 
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Since the classical age of Singhalese rule, Buddhism has been an important factor in 
Ceylonese history, as it is today in Ceylon’s political and religious life. For 450 years 
Ceylon was under the control of European powers: Portugal, Holland, and, finally, 
England. In 1796 the English ousted the Dutch, and in less than another generation 
they consolidated their control over the entire island, even over the Kandyan Kingdom, 
thus giving Ceylon a degree of political unification that it had not known previously. 
Well before independence was granted in 1948, the Ceylonese had been given a constitu- 
tional basis of government, representative institutions, and universal suffrage. Hence the 
political transfer of power was relatively easy. The increasing difficulties independent 
Ceylon has experienced have roots in the historic past, but they have been accentuated 
by the linguistic, religious, political, economic, and external policies of the governments 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Bandaranaike. For an introduction to the present situation in 
Ceylon, set against the background of two and a half millenniums of history, the brief 
survey by S. Arasaratnam is highly recommended. It is indeed "the first short history 
of Ceylon to be written by a scholar of either of the major indigenous communities of 
the country." It was obviously written for Western readers who are not familiar with 
Ceylon. It opens with a long chapter on "Ceylon since Independence." Then it presents 
a general survey of Ceylonese history, emphasizing the classical age of Singhalese power 
and the four and a half centuries of colonial rule. Because of obvious space limitations, 
the treatment of Ceylon's historical experience and present situation is tantalizingly 
brief. The interested reader should continue bis studies of Ceylon's history, at least to 
the extent of reading more detailed works on such topics as Singhalese civilization, the 
colonial era, and contemporary Ceylon. Excellent suggestions for further reading are 
given in the brief bibliographical note. 

University of Pennsylvania Norman D. PALMER 


MALAYAN AND INDONESIAN STUDIES: ESSAYS PRESENTED TO SIR 
RICHARD WINSTEDT ON HIS EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. Edited by John 
Bastin and R. Roolvink. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 357. $13.45.) 
This volume was specially written for presentation to Sir Richard Winstedt, the last 
and greatest of the British scholars who were members of the Malay Civil Service, in 
commemoration of his eighty-fifth birthday. He can look back on over sixty years of 
research and publication, which cover almost the whole range of Malay culture. A few 
of the essays are on literature or religion, but most of them are concerned with Malay 
history. They range in time from Coedés’ commentary on a fragmentary Sri Vijayan 
inscription of a.v. 682 to a study of the relations of the Colonial Office officials and the 
British residents of the Malay States during the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In addition to the essay by Coedés, two others discuss problems of the Hindu pe- 
riod of Malay history, using a combination of archaeology and documentary research 
to determine the location of trade entrepóts and the extent of Indian influence on 
Malay society. These are followed by two essays on Malacca. Major C. R. Boxer's ac- 
count of the Achinese attack on Malacca in 1629 shows how much the Portuguese were 
indebted to the sultan of Johore for his help. The latter evidently felt that his principal 
enemy was the sultan of Acheh and not the Portuguese who had captured Malacca from 
his ancestor a century earlier. Dr. D. K. Bassett contributes an analysis of the primarily 
economic motives that induced the East India Company to establish a post at Penang 
and shows that the search for a naval base was secondary and spasmodic. The Malay 
side in this transaction is given by Bastin and Skinner. They explain the motives of the 
sultan of Kedah for making the offer and the extent to which his kingdom was a de- 
pendency of Thailand. Miss C. M. Turnbull analyzes how the British government's tra- 
ditional policy of nonintervention in the affairs of the Malay States was gradually un- 
dermined from about the middle of the nineteenth century onward. She shows that 
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the principal cause was the influx of Chinese, particularly tin miners, and the disorders 
that their fights caused in Penang. Taken together these essays are a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of Malay history. 

Acadıa University Lennox A. Murs 


ASIAN MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA: THE BACKGROUND TO EXCLUSION, 
1896-1923. By A. T. Yarwood. ([Parkville:] Melbourne University Press; New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1964. Pp. 210. $9.50.) Here is a first-class study by a young 
historian from the faculty of the University o£ New South Wales. Focusing on the Im- 
migration Restriction Act of 1901, passed by the new Federal Parliament, Mr. Yar- 
wood has carefully analyzed the formulation and administration of Australian policy 
toward Asian immigration between 1896 and 1923. He evaluates the complexity of in- 
terests involved in the application of this White Australia Policy. Certain groups, such as 
the dock workers, the fruitgrowers, the shopkeepers, and the merchandisers, exerted pres- 
sure in demanding the prevention of illegal Asian immigration. Other groups made 
strong, but unsuccessful, attempts to arouse support for a system of indentured colored la- 
bor to undergird the tropical industries. Commercial groups tried to minimize the road- 
blocks to Asian-Australian trade, but Yarwood shows how Australia in general con- 
trolled the human tendency to waver on a principle when its application worked a 
hardship in individual cases. Yarwood's conclusions are that the viability of the restrictive 
policy depended on British naval protection and that Australia denied a foothold to the 
subjects of an Ásian power "which might take up the cudgels on behalf of its distressed 
nationals." He proves how the Labour party was “the guardian of the ports." The only 
exception was the pearl shelling industry which used the Japanese. The Commonwealth 
was so inflexible that at no time between 1901 and 1923 was the White Australia Policy 
a live, political issue. He also sums up the administrative history of the period under two 
concurrent developments: "the easing of conditions for temporary entry; and the 
strengthening of the Act's provisions against evasion." There is a fine chapter on the 
passage of the Act of rgor, bringing out the subtleties of the political scene as, for ex- 
ample, the free trader's position vis-à-vis that of the protectionists, The mistakes in ap- 
plying the "literary tests" were amusing. The style is lucid, the use of source materials 
masterful, and the differing treatment of the four Asian immigration groups (Japanese, 
Chinese, Indian, and Syrian) discreetly and neatly examined in separate chapters written 
to bring out the domestic and overseas influences that molded administrative policy and 
public attitudes for each group. 

University of California, Irvine SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocH 


Americas 


L'AMÉRIQUE ET LES AMERIQUES. By Pierre Chaunu. [Collection Destins du 
Monde, Volume VIIL] ([Paris:] Librairie Armand Colin. 1964. Pp. 470.) The series 
"Destins du Monde,” conceived by the late Lucien Febvre and now directed by Fernand 
Braudel, has the ambitious design to present world history in fourteen beautiful, richly 
illustrated volumes, written by scholars for both the general and professional reader. 
Professor Chaunu has undertaken the formidable task of recounting the history of the 
Americas in 348 pages of text. Despite the dust jacket blurb, this is not, of course, “la 
premiére tentative pour présenter une vaste synthése de l'histoire de l'Amérique dans sa 
totalité. . . ." In two introductory chapters the author ranges widely among concepts of 
people, space, and frontiers, from Cortes to Davy Crockett, from Canada to Brazil, from 
prehistory to the crisis of 1929. In these perceptive chapters he constructs the broad 
framework within which he develops a synthesis that at times is masterful, The first 
phases of French and English colonization receive little attention as the emphasis is 
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placed on the Iberian conquests and colonial systems. This proportion, while not flatter- 
ing to national egos, certainly is correct in a history of the Americas. Such familiar 
themes as the Anglo-French struggle for domination in North America are placed in 
excellent focus, and his chapters on the independence movements are gems of compres- 
sion and comprehension. Chaunu does not accept traditional explanations for the revolts 
in Spanish Ámerica, but insists that “The basic cause of the rupture is obviously the 
numerical growth of the Creoles.” He finds in the dramatic growth of white population 
the sociological, economic, and political causes of revolution; where the white population 
was the smallest element, loyalty to the old regime was strongest. Precipitated by the 
conjuncture of European events, independence came at the wrong time for Spanish 
America and resulted in the familiar civil wars. The last third of the volume empha- 
sizes growth of the United States and its dominant role in the Americas. Except for 
Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, other countries receive so little attention that they 
should have been iguored. A country can be identified in a short paragraph, but some- 
what more space is needed for a century of its history. Technically this is a handsome 
book. Fight colored and thirty-two black-and-white plates are supplemented by ninety 
interesting small illustrations, fifteen well-drawn maps, and several graphs. The figures 
illustrate accompanying text, but some of the plates are placed indiscriminately, even in 
the index and bibliography. A chronology in four columns provides ready orientation; 
the lexicon and indexes are adequate, and a classified bibliography provides a fair read- 
ing list. Known for his excellent studies of the Spanish Empire, Chaunu is well qualified 
to undertake this synthesis. His scholarship is prodigious but not without weaknesses. 
Arnold Toynbee and Thomas Mann, for example, can hardly be included among 
America's “maitres à penser." One feels, too, that occasionally the author is enamored 
of his statistics, many of which might well have been omitted. 

Miami University Harris GAYLORD WARREN 


THE PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT: ARISTOCRACY & CASTE IN AMERICA. 
By E. Digby Baltzell. (New York: Random House. 1964. Pp. xviii, 429. $6.95.) A strong 
believer in a responsible upper class that unites political, economic, and social authority 
while remaining open to the accession of new talent, E. Digby Baltzell thinks the United 
States once had a ruling group of this kind. It was largely Protestant, not because it 
refused to admit Catholics and Jews to its ranks but simply because this was a Protestant 
country. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, however, the Protestant aristocracy 
began to abandon assimilationist ideals; in the twentieth century, under the impact of 
Darwinism, nativism, and attendant social problems, it converted itself into a jealously 
exclusive caste. An "ever increasing number of business gentlemen" became more inter- 
ested in protecüng their privileged way of life than in leading the community as a 
whole. Since they could not prevent the newer ethnic groups from acquiring political 
and economic power, the old establishment kept its social exclusiveness at the cost of its 
moral authority. The result, by the 1950's, was an atomization of leadership and a 
“manipulative society.” Still, genuinely aristocratic values were never wholly lost. Men 
like Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt gallantly opposed the principle of 
caste, and in the Kennedy administration the foundations of a new, ethnically hetero- 
geneous establishment were laid. The book ends with a stirring summons to the old 
upper class to change its ways and join in the re-creation of a truly honored and author- 
itative establishment, Thus we have here both a novel indictment of ethnic discrimina- 
tion in terms of aristocratic values and a historical sketch of upper-class mores in the 
twentieth century. The sketch, though vivid and stimulating in its amalgamation of 
history and sociology, rests on a relatively small number of secondary sources. None of 
them support the assumption that America had anything like an "establishment" in 
the mid.nineteenth century. (Curiously, Baltzell ignores Tocqueville's description of 
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America while subscribing heartily to Tocqueville's social philosophy.) The subsequent 
fossilization of the WASP upper class is measured largely by its anti-Semitism, so much 
so that a reader is often given to suppose that admitting Jews to the best clubs would 
go far to solving our problems of national leadership. The author's moral emphasis on 
these remnants of social discrimination makes it difficult to evaluate his important his- 
torical thesis concerning the decay and reconstitution of a national ruling class. 

University of Michigan Jonn HiQcHAM 


A HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. By Raymond 
W. Albright. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1964. Pp. x, 406. $12.50.) This book 
fills the need for a good narrative history of the Episcopal Church. The story is told 
with reference to the major developments in general American history. Other Chris- 
tian movements with which Anglicanism had close, if not necessarily friendly, rela- 
tions, notably Puritanism and Methodism, are discussed, and the Oxford movement is 
related to such parallel developments in the Reformed tradition as the Mercersburg 
theology. These occasional excursions beyond the confines of the Episcopal Church 
greatly enhance the value of the book. Although the vast scope and almost encyclo- 
pedic nature of the volume preclude a detailed treatment of personalities, some major 
figures, such as Hobart, Chase, and De Koven, emerge as more than names with dates 
annexed, The volume is well organized. Except for a chapter on the fruitless efforts to 
establish an American episcopate, the colonial period is treated by regions. Major themes, 
arranged in chronological order, furnish the basis for the later chapters, which include 
excellent discussions of "The Oxford Movement and Party Spirit" and "Social Action 
and the Rise of the Orders" In a very good chapter on "The Church and Modern 
Thought" Professor Albright shows the influence of European ideas on American An- 
glicanism, The last chapter, “The Church in the Modern Era," suffers somewhat from 
the attempt to include everything that did not fit in elsewhere. Albright has accom- 
plished the almost miraculous feat of leaving no trace of partisanship in his treatment 
of the numerous controversies within Anglicanism. Every significant development in 
doctrine and liturgical practice is objectively described, but one cannot tell from this 
book where the author stands on the ladder of Churchmanship. The index is some- 
what inadequate for an otherwise excellent reference tool. The book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of American church history. Its value lies not in that it adds new 
knowledge or provides new interpretations—it rnakes no claim to do either of these— 
but in being an eminently readable narrative. 

City College of New York EMIL OBERHOLZER 


THE MAKING OF URBAN AMERICA: A HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By John W. Reps. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 574. $25.00.) Although the title of his book is somewhat misleading, 
Professor Reps has made a significant contribution to the history of city planning in the 
United States. With great diligence he has assembled and reproduced here over three 
hundred maps, plats, and views of the early plans of some two hundred towns and cities, 
thus providing an unrivaled display of the street patterns and community designs that 
contributed to the making of urban America. With painstaking care he has identified 
many of the designers and, where possible, relates their work to one or another of the 
country's basic cultural traditions, which also supply a framework for the book. He con- 
clusively establishes his major thesis "that, contrary to general opinion, the United 
States was not a country where all cities had been designed on an undeviating gridiron 
pattern." Yet the rich documentation of this impressive volume is for the most part 
two dimensional Except in the case of a few cities for which aerial views are repro- 
duced, the reader is generally unable to learn from the plats or the text how widespread 
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and enduring the Spanish, French, Dutch, and other minor cultural strands proved 
to be. Only the varied gridiron designs and the L’Enfant pattern of concentric avenues 
radiating from one or more circles, as in Washington, come clearly into focus. This no 
doubt was the way the cities started and for a time developed, and to set it forth so ex- 
plicitly is an ample contribution. But the book has the additional merit, as the author 
hoped, of suggesting opportunities for further research by architectural historians and 
urban geographers. After a number of chapters tracing the varied imperial influences 
and describing the special planning traditions developed in the several colonies and on 
the expanding frontier, Reps notes the potential contributions of the landscape designers 
of parks and cemeteries; he then describes the stultifying influence of the speculative 
mania that increasingly gripped the country. Other chapters on “Cities for Sale,” 
"Towns by the Tracks,” “Towns the Companies Built,” “Cities of Zion" help to All 
out the record of urban beginnings, with an occasional note on later developments or 
failures. The author leaves to other scholars an analysis of the effects of railroads, fac- 
tories, and mounting densities on the patterns of established cities and on their expand- 
ing structure, He suggests, but does not undertake an evaluation of the influence of the 
different street designs on the economic and social life of their communities. Instead he 
leaps over the intervening decades of slow change to conclude with a chapter entitled 
"Chicago Fair and Capitol City: The Rebirth of American Urban Planning." Here 
he shows how the romantic influence of the landscape architects merged with a newly 
imported beaux-arts tradition and a revival of the L'Enfant designs to produce a re- 
birth of city planning. Some readers may question whether the planners of the early 
1900's were any less detached from and indifferent to the urban landscape around them 
than the original town designers had been in respect to their geographical settings, yet 
scholars interested in probing this and other aspects of the history of city planning in 
America will welcome this volume as a rich documentary foundation for further 
studies. Explicit notes on the illustrations, an extended bibliography, and a convenient 
index add to the value of this book. 


Rochester, New York Brake McReLver 


CITY ON A HILL: A HISTORY OF IDEAS AND MYTHS IN AMERICA. By Loren 
Baritz, (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1964. Pp. xi, 367. $7.50.) The six essays that 
constitute this book deal with John Winthrop, Jonathan Edwards, John Adams, John 
Taylor of Caroline, Emerson, and Melville. As the title suggests, the unifying theme is 
the challenge of the distinctive American experience as each thinker in turn confronted 
it Winthrop had said that the New World experiment was to be as a city on a hill for 
all to wonder at, and something of this sense of ideal possibilities survived in his succes- 
sors. But Professor Baritz does not emphasize the theme obtrusively; it has more rele- 
vance for Winthrop, Adams, and Taylor than for the others. Each chapter is sub- 
stantially complete in itself, and together they demonstrate impressive knowledge of 
the sources and a perceptive grasp of the subtleties of Puritan theology, Enlightenment 
political theory, and romantic literary criticism. Although he adheres closely to the line 
of thought in the sources and uses generous quotations, Baritz is in complete command 
at all times and composes his intellectual portraits with firm and thoughtful intentions. 
The book is not a history in the usual sense. In brief passages connecting the discus- 
sions of the six principal figures the author indicates with broad generalizations the 
course of development in American society that provides the background against which 
the major figures are placed. These passages are also intended apparently to justify the 
choice of the principal figures. In turning from Adams to Taylor, for instance, Baritz ob- 
serves that the federal Constitution was possible in 1789 because the South had not yet 
become a community, while the North had already ceased to be one. The sections could 
then unite in a federal union because the states were merely political entities that "did 
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not reflect an underlying social reality." Again, when he turns from the political writing 
of Adams and Taylor to the essays and fiction of Emerson and Melville, he says that 
Americans had exhausted their political impulse. “Theology was dead, politics exhausted, 
and philosophy inaccessible." It is hard to tell whether generalities of this order are to 
be taken seriously or dismissed as graceful transitions between tbe serious parts of the 
work. But if they are less than wholly persuasive in justifying Baritz' choices, they do 
not compromise the skill and intelligence with which he pursues his purpose once the 
choices have been made. 

University of lowa Srow PERSONS 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: AN AMERICAN MAN OF LETTERS. By Bruce Ingham 
Granger. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 264. $4.95.) Benjamin 
Franklin has experienced a fate similar to Thomas Jefferson's: monograph upon mono- 
graph devoted to the individual facets that make up his many-sidedness. The appearance 
of Bruce Ingham Granger's new study confirms my thinking that the Franklin pie is 
being sliced exceedingly fine. Few scholars have shown any inclination to question 
Franklin's literary talents: Franklin's sex is reasonably beyond dispute, as is his 
propensity to letters. The need for this short volume is not immediately apparent. And 
yet need does not necessarily affect enjoyment. There are pleasant aspects to this study: 
Franklin, in any guise, can give satisfaction, and there is, inevitably, an abundance of 
Franklin here. The organization is, as the author puts it, "generic and chronological." 
We are speedily introduced to Franklin's periodical essays, his almanacs, his amazing 
press agentry, his persona! and familiar letters (admittedly a subjective and difficult dis- 
tinction), his bagatelles, and his Autobiography. There is, in addition, a sketchy 
treatment of Franklin's "Literary Background," where we are told that Locke was “one 
of Franklin's most important teachers." Unhappily this chapter, which could have 
been a major contribution, raises many more questions than it answers. We are told, 
not shown. No evidence is supplied on Franklin's early exposure to Locke. And surely 
the mere listing of books for sale in his brother's newspaper office is no guarantee that 
young Benjamin read them. A serious effort at appraising Franklin in the eighteenth- 
century world of letters demands a larger measure of attention to Franklin's intellectual 
and literary context than Granger cares to give. The ensuing literary review amply 
confirms Franklin's concern for style, if not precision of expression. The urbanity of 
Addison did indeed rub off—sometimes. Franklin's wit, at times coarse, at times 
reaching heights of elegance, served him superbly. He knew his audience. He was truly 
"among the great makers of the English sentence" and a master of many styles, But the 
cxtent of bis "passionate pursuit" of virtue could be debated. Students of literature 
will be more appreciative of this book than students of history. 

Indiana University Trevor COLBOURN 


RUSSIAN AMERICA: THE GREAT ALASKAN VENTURE, 1741-1867. By Hector 
Chevigny. (New York: Viking Press. 1965. Pp. x, 274. $5.95.) This is a concise history 
of the 126- year Russian occupation of the only American frontier originally settled from 
Asia. The familiar stories of the push across Siberia to the Pacific, of the Bering and 
Chirikov expeditions, and of the swarming of the fearless and ruthless promyshlenniki 
in quest of furs to the islands lying between Kamchatka and America are narrated. 
The merchant prince, Grigorii Shelikhov, founded a company that sent two vessels to 
Kodiak Island where the first Russian post in America was founded at Three Saints 
Bay in 1784. Fifteen years later the Russian-American Company was chartered with a 
monopoly of trade. Nikolai Rezanov, the company's strategist, envisioned an empire 
extending from the Arctic south to latitude 55? and from Siberia eastward to America 
and beyond. Aleksandr Baranov, the first manager, won the fealty of the natives, ena- 
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bling him to expand Russian holdings. He established New Archangel or Old Sitka where 
he erected a fort. After the Tlingits sacked the redoubt, Baranov recaptured Sitka and 
constructed a new townsite that became the colony's commercial center. The author 
summarizes and neatly brings into a broader history the roles of Rezanov and Baranov, 
who were subjects of his two earlier books. Baranov's trials and tribulations during his 
twenty-seven-year rule are intimately told. His establishment of twenty-four posts and 
of Fort Ross in California with only about four hundred Russians at his command was an 
amazing achievement, Át first the survival of New Archangel depended upon the aid 
of foreign friends such as King Kamehameha of Hawaii and the American traders 
Joseph O'Cain, Oliver Kimball, and Jonathan Winship. Eventually the company 
profited from the fur trade and other economic pursuits, particularly the tea trade. The 
author also discusses the efforts of Chief Manager Ferdinand von Wrangell in exploring 
for new sources of furs and in maintaining additional schools, missions, and medical 
facilities. The remarkable missionary and scientific work of scholarly Father loann 
Veniaminov among the Aleuts and Tlingits is well described. Although Russian 
colonization in America seemed permanent, foreign encroachments and events in the 
Far East ultimately led to withdrawal Throughout the book the author ably demon- 
strates how Russian relations with China influenced decisions about the American 
colony. The chapter on the sale of Alaska, despite its thoughtful interpretation, leaves 
out several relevant factors. The best chapter is the last, which discusses the uprooting 
of the Russians from Alaska. Skillfully organized and admirably written, the book 
should appeal to the general reader, but the specialist will not find much new data. 
Included are an essay on the sources and a brief bibliographical listing of writings men- 
tioned in the text and of recent works. The index could have been more elaborate and 
analytical. 

San Jose State College BzNJAMIN F. GILBERT 


CAROLINA CRADLE: SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHWEST CAROLINA 
FRONTIER, 1747-1762. By Robert W. Ramsey. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 251. $6.00.) American historical writing of the twentieth 
century has consistently given significant attention to studies of the frontier. This vol- 
ume is evidence of a continuation of this interest in the American frontier with a study 
in depth of a limited area and time. Focusing on the northwest Carolina frontier in the 
Piedmont for the period from 1747 to 1762, the author probes the area of Rowan 
County (established in 1753) that lay between the Yadkin and Catawba Rivers and in- 
cluded present Salisbury. Major attention is directed to an identification of the people 
who actually settled there with prime concern for their origin and their location. 
Ramsey also gives some consideration to the motivations for migration and to the char- 
acteristics of the early settlers and the society that developed. For the meticulous dig- 
ging necessary to reconstruct this story of the "Carolina Cradle," the author's search 
extended to land and tax records, shipping lists, probate records, vital statistics, tavern 
licenses, and other local documents not only in North Carolina but also in states to the 
north from which many of the early settlers migrated, particularly Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The author's extensive research has provided both new information about 
the people of these early settlements and several correctives to earlier interpretations. 
The most important new conclusions increase the number of Carolina settlers that mi- — 
grated from Maryland, give greater emphasis to movement from established settle- 

ments in the colonies rather than direct migration from Europe by way of Pennsylvania, 
and demonstrate a preponderance of Scotch-Irish over Germans in early Rowan County. 
There is also evidence that these early settlers moved primarily as family groups with 
close ties among many of them. The research for this study is careful and thorough, but 
the nature of part of the material presented militates against an effective literary style. 
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Long lists of names, while significant for specific identifications, do not make exciting 
reading. Passenger lists, land records, and tax lists do not always provide the stuff from 
which settlers come alive. While chapters such as "Life of the People" are more success- 
fu] in this respect, there are lists of names that might well have been moved from the 
main text to accompany the important ones already in the appendixes. This study is at 
times also too heavily documented; for example, there are 22 footnotes on page 74 and 
on page 119 there are only 4 lines of text containing a list of names. From this careful 
study in microcosm I would have liked more conclusions from the evidence pre- 
sented and a greater effort to relate the findings to the Turner frontier thesis. 

University of Kansas W. Stirr ROBINSON 


PIONEER PROPHETESS: JEMIMA WILKINSON, THE PUBLICK UNIVERSAL 
FRIEND. By Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 232. $4.95.) Jemima Wilkinson (1752-1819), who led a small but interesting 
American religious movement in the early national period, was said to have risen from 
the dead, to have professed messianic pretensions, to have claimed ability to walk on 
water, to have possessed miraculous powers, to have appropriated the belongings of her 
followers, and to have been guilty of fraud, blasphemy, sexual promiscuity, and murder. 
Rejecting stories such as these as fabrications or legends, Professor Wisbey of Corning 
Community College has given us a sympathetic portrait of a sanc and sober religious 
leader who nevertheless had a magnetic personality and was a gifted speaker. The 
daughter of a Quaker farmer of Rhode Island, she underwent an intense religious 
awakening in 1776, took the name "Publick Universal Friend," and became a traveling 
preacher. While she developed no distinctive theology, she soon built a unique following, 
including some people of wealth and ability. Her early work was limited to southern 
New England, but before long she won disciples in the Philadelphia region, and about 
1790 she founded a community on the west side of Seneca Lake on the New York 
frontier, where she spent the rest of her life. She did not prohibit marriage, but she 
encouraged celibacy, and her home sheltered some of her followers in an arrangement 
approximating religious communism. These factors, plus antifeminism, may account for 
some of the hostility she faced. In addition there were difficulties over land titles, de- 
fections among her flock, a series of lawsuits, and other problems so that life in her 
community of "Jerusalem" was somewhat less than golden. The society gradually de- 
clined after her death. Wisbey's work is likely to remain the most thorough as well as 
the most accurate study of Wilkinson and the Universal Friends. It is well organized 
and well written. Scholars, however, will miss conventional footnotes. The notes are 
few, of the content variety, and placed at the back of the book along with an extended 
bibliographical essay and two appendixes of documents. 

Pennsylvania State University Iza V. Brown 


INDIVIDUALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AMERICAN IDEOLOGY. By Yehos- 
hua Arieli. [Publication of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in Amer- 
ica, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 
442. $9.95.) This is a serious and elaborate analysis of the growth of American self- 
consciousness from the Revolution to the Civil War. Arieli, associate professor of 
modern history at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, places the development of ideol- 
ogy in America in the context of European thought, and he relies on the useful analytical 
concepts of the sociologists of knowledge, especially Mannheim. The result of this un- 
usual widening of the context and of the conceptual sophistication is disappointing. The 
utility of this volume consists of its wide synthesis of conclusions already mostly 
familiar. Arieli’s wide erudition and methodological advancement justify a desire that 
he tell us more than we have learned as a result of more orthodox histories. After a lei- 
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surely and careful statement about ideology in general, and an informed discussion of 
the growth of nationalistic theory in America and Europe, especially England and 
France, the grand conclusion is an anticlimax: “The uniqueness of the American 
ideology lay in the fact that the equalitarian and libertarian political doctrine of natural 
rights was grafted onto the ideal of a natural order of social life to yield a new concept 
of a natural order of freedom, or the ideal of a ‘free society. ” It is helpful to be re- 
minded about the evangelical and utopian components in American nationalism, and 
about the problems in the Jeffersonian ideal of “collective individualism.” Arieli has 
discovered again that individualism was more of a positive good in American than in 
European thought, that it became the symbol and ideal of American nationalism. And 
yet this is a useful volume, not because of what the author seems to have chiefly in- 
tended, but because of its traditional narrative sections that provide a good review of 
French, English, and American political and social theory of the late eighteenth century. 
The literary style is uncompromisingly flat, the methodological innovation is not 
justified by results, but Arieli's detailed narrative can fruitfully be used as a survey of 
the period. 

University of Rochester Loren Barrrz 


BARONESS VON RIEDESEL AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: JOURNAL 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF A TOUR OF DUTY, 1776-1783. A REVISED 
TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. By Marvin L. Brown, ]r., 
with the assistance of Marta Huth. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 1965. Pp. xlvii, 222. $6.00.) 
This unusually intimate journal and collection of letters give a view of the American 
Revolution from the eyes of Frederika von Massow, the baroness von Riedesel, wife of 
the Brunswick general who commanded the German mercenaries for Great Britain. 
Some of his letters to the Baroness are also included in the appended correspondence. 
Mr. Brown has translated from copies of the original German manuscripts, corrected 
former versions of the journals now almost unavailable, and published for the first time 
some newly discovered letters. He has done a careful editing job and has provided an 
analytical index, many illustrations, and several maps. The Baroness began her journal 
in May 1776 when she started on her adventurous trip to England to await passage for 
Quebec and reunion with her husband. Traveling with children, servants, and baggage 
and meeting the trials of the road, she managed her problems very well indeed. Love for 
her husband and children brought her to America and took her to the Battle of Sara- 
toga where she had some perilous experiences. After the capitulation she and her hus- 
band lived as prisoners in Massachusetts and Virginia, and after their release she ac- 
companied her husband to New York and Quebec during his service as commander of 
British troops. Besides her impressions of people and places, her accounts of life among 
the officers and officials seem most important. Since illness afflicted them constantly, med- 
ical care and cure become a valuable part of the journal. Diet, the preservation of food, 
and details of supply and procurement of food concerned her daily as she moved 
through strange places. The appended letters supplement the journal and occasionally 
give dimension to the personalities of the Baroness and her husband. In one letter the 
Baron cautioned his wife: “You have the best character in the world, but often you 
are so unreasonable as not to hide the hate which you have for important men. ... My 
angel, be more circumspect about what you say and the people you visit.” There expecta- 
tions in 1776 about the length of the Revolution, and thus the duration of their stay, 
also are revealing. The Revolution, he noted, was started by a few schemers, fought by 
“poor rascals,” and would end in 1777 when the mercenaries marched into New Eng- 
land. They went there in 1778 as prisoners. 

University of Southern California Jorn A. Schutz 
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THE DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICANS OF MASSACHUSETTS: POLITICS IN A 
YOUNG REPUBLIC. By Paul Goodman. [Publication of the Center for the Study of 
the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 281. $6.95.) The author of this monograph concludes 
that the first American political parties took form during the mid-1790's and that the 
Massachusetts Republicans were men of diverse backgrounds and occupations and not 
primarily agrarians or westerners or former sympathizers with Shays' Rebellion. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Goodman, it just was not that simple. He flatly rejects the accuracy of 
Beardian analysis as it applies to Massachusetts in the period from about 1785 to 1815. If 
we ask who the Jeffersonians were, he answers that they were merchants, businessmen, 
yeomen, men of all walks of life. Many were urban, and many rural in environment, 
and their socioeconomic background was diverse. Why did these men coalesce to un- 
seat the Federalists in the 1790's? Goodman points toward the French Revolution and 
the effects of the European war, but most significantly he documents an answer that 
amounts to this; Massachusetts Republican leadership was drawn from a rising group of 
relative newcomers like the Crowninshields of Salem, frustrated, ambitious, and angry 
over the control of office and opportunity in economic life exercised by a set of men who, 
united through a web of marriage, mercantile, and legal alliances, refused to open doors 
and directorships to aspiring strangers. This study makes clear how important the ex- 
pansion of economic opportunity was to the development of political parties, yet it was 
not a case, as Beard contended, of those who approved Hamiltonian financial measures 
lining up on one side and those who opposed them on the other. On the contrary, 
Goodman has uncovered ample evidence to show that the forces for expansion that 
operated in the Bank War of the 1830's were also operative a generation earlier in New 
England. A brief review cannot do justice to this book or even mention some of the 
important points raised and conclusions drawn. Main's recent study of the Antifederal- 
ists is not listed in notes or bibliography and appeared too late apparently to have been 
studied by the author. Clearly, however, his conclusions are closer to those of Forrest 
McDonald. While Goodman has told us who and what the Massachusetts Republicans 
were not, it might be objected that, close as they were to the Federalists in affirming the 
basic lines of the postconstitutional Federal Union, it is not entirely clear what "new- 
comer" or "outsider" meant, Were there, for instance, fewer Harvard graduates among 
them? Just how important was kinship or the legal profession? This is an important 
study. It affirms at many points what Aronson found in his recent investigation of the 
early civil service and would have had greater impact had the indexes that guided that 
work been used here. 

Wabash College STEPHEN G. Kurtz 


BULFINCH’S BOSTON, 1787-1817. By Harold and James Kırker. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 305. $7.50.) The Kirker brothers, one an archi- 
tectural historian and the other a free-lance writer, have combined to produce a work 
both careful in scholarship and highly literate. It is a joy to read and is most inform- 
ative about the beginnings of modern Boston. For it is “Bulfinch’s Boston,” built be- 
tween 1787 and 1817, that visibly survives today. True, it has grown immensely from 
the town of fifteen to twenty thousand, but the core of the city even now bears his un- 
mistakable imprint, in the Statehouse and in Faneuil Hall, in various public buildings, 
along the quiet, prim streets of Beacon Hill, and all over “old Boston” in the imita- 
tions of his delicate, neoclassical, Adam-inspired brick mansions built by his followers. 
Bulfinch had a wide and enduring influence. Just a century and a half afterward Boston 
is undergoing new major surgery which will change the appearance of the core city as 
greatly as did that gentle “amateur” architect. The great port of Boston, in Bulfinch’s 
time, became the center for the China trade, and Oriental goods and Oriental feeling 
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adorned the interiors of the new mansions. In the 1960's it was a newcomer from the 
Orient, architect L M. Pei, who began the modernization of Bulfinch’s Boston. The 
heart of the old city, Scollay Square, has been virtually razed, and handsome new high- 
rise towers are replacing the crumbling stores, warehouses, and movie-burlesque thea- 
ters between the twin monuments of the colonial Statehouse and Bulfinch's federal 
Statehouse—still the capitol, though somewhat altered and greatly expanded. Pei is said 
to have studied carefully the older heritage in the design of his clean, contemporary edi- 
fices, under the watchful eye of Boston's zealous antiquarians. Their concern for the 
preservation of the artistic and historical remnants of the past is tempered by a recog- 
nition of the need for replacement of the slums by new buildings, as long as scale and 
a reasonable neighborliness are observed. Walter M. Whitehill contends that Pei's work 
to date seems quite successful. Nonetheless, one of the buildings that disappeared in the 
1962 project was Bulfinch's own home, on Bulfinch Place. There is no question but 
that Bulfinch’s Boston will soon be Pei's also. The Kirkers have written mostly for the 
layman; their text is drawn primarily from the published Bulfinch letters and existing 
biographical and architectural studies. These they have woven into a lucid narrative 
that carries the reader through the varied life of the self-effacing architect who became 
first selectman and chief of police of a stubborn city whose image he was to mold from 
these strategic positions. The authors maintain an understandable personal identification 
with their subject, exhibiting a clear sympathy with his desire to alter the old colonial 
tradition in architecture, which they find "dull and stiff' as compared with the 
"charming and flexible" federal styles. Some readers may differ as to the former. The 
typography is clear and handsome, but the illustrations are fewer than one might expect, 
and unhappily grouped all together, as is the current publishers’ penchant. A good map 
of Bulfinch's Boston of 1817 occupies both end papers; one might well have wished for 
a second map of Bulfinch's Boston today, showing the transformation in process. Indeed, 
the authors have little to say about this; perhaps this is material for a second volume. 
St. Augustine Historical, Restoration and EARLE W. NEWTON 

Preservation Commission 


INFERENCE AND DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP: THE FEDERALIST. By Frederick 
Mosteller and David L. Wallace. [Addison-Wesley Series in Behavioral Science: Quanti- 
tative Methods.] (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company. 1964. Pp. xv, 
287. $12.50.) Liberty Bell on the dust jacket to the contrary, this is a book by mathema- 
ticians and for mathematicians. The authors themselves declare that its “value resides in 
the illustrative use of the various techniques” rather than in its findings on the author- 
ship of the disputed numbers of The Federalist. The book contains many facts and 
figures on The Federalist and its authors, but the figures far outnumber the facts; there 
are eighty-five tables, some several pages in length, and so many equations that it would 
take another computer to total them. Yet the book will be of some value to historians, 
especially to those with a leaning toward quantitative analysis. They will find helpful 
suggestions for applying statistics to historical and literary studies. And it certainly 
should be the final word on the question of authorship of the disputed essays. Mathe- 
maticians using statistical methods have come up with the same answers as historians 
using historical methods. Thus Inference and Disputed Authorship corroborates the 
findings in 1944 of Douglass Adair, rather than providing new answers. Historical 
studies and word studies agree that Madison was the Publius who wrote the disputed 
essays. The only case where Mosteller and Wallace have any doubts is Number 55, for 
there the odds in Madison's favor are "only" about ninety to one. While examining many 
of the other writings of Madison and Hamilton, the authors made a word study of the 
Caesar essays, which historians so often use as evidence of Harnilton's antagonism toward 
democracy. Because Caesar's language is so uncharacteristic of Hamilton, they con- 
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clude that he could not have been the author. Its language is more characteristic even 
of Madison than of Hamilton, though the authors do not contend that Madison was 
Caesar, either. 

California State College at Los Angeles Donatp O. Dewey 


ESSAYS ON THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION: A COMMEMORATIVE VOL- 
UME IN HONOR OF ALPHEUS T. MASON. Edited by Gottfried Dietze. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. x, 245. $6.50.) This collection of essays is a Festschrift 
published in honor of Professor Alpheus T. Mason on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birth- 
day by a group of bis former students at Princeton. Mason is the McCormick Professor of 
Jurisprudence, a chair previously held by his teacher, Edward S. Corwin, and originally oc- 
cupied by Woodrow Wilson. Mason has had a distinguished career as a teacher and as a 
productive scholar, as the impressive bibliography in the appendix of this book suggests. 
His biographies of Brandeis and Stone are major contributions to judicial biography, 
but in addition he has written extensively on American political theory and constitu- 
tional law, particularly in respect to the place of the Supreme Court in the federal sys- 
tem. It is, of course, a pleasant custom for students to demonstrate their appreciation by 
honoring their distinguished professor in this manner. But their purpose to do so is 
about all that the eleven essays of this book have in common. While they are gathered 
together as “Essays on the American Constitution,” actually several of them are related 
to the Constitution only if the term is given an extraordinarily broad construction. 
Thus Julian P. Boyd writes on Jefferson and Marshall and seeks (I think very success- 
fully) to correct Beveridge's contrast between them. Andrew Hacker talks about the 
political activities of large corporations, Richard H. Leach discusses the indispensability 
of intergovernmental cooperation in the American federal system, and Jack Peltason 
makes some useful observations about the utility and improvement of judicial bi- 
ography. In this connection Peltason defends Mason's use of intramural communications 
among the justices in the Stone biography. Among the constitutional law articles the 
most impressive is a scholarly and perceptive analysis of the amicus brief by Samuel 
Krislov of the University of Minnesota. His colleague, Harold W. Chase, urges political 
scientists to take greater interest in the "lawyers clause" of the Constitution, the full 
faith and credit clause, and, while the point is well taken, he does little more than to 
portray the problems that require investigation. Woodford Howard contributes a well- 
documented essay on the extent to which constitutional limitations apply to foreign 
policy. Two professors at the University of North Carolina, Donald R. Matthews and 
James W. Prothro, seek to explain through the use of social science data why the school 
integration decision, Brown v. School Board, has produced better results in some dis- 
tricts of the South than in others. They establish a large number of significant correla- 
tions and conclude that demographic factors, especially urbanism, Negro and white 
income, and Negro education, have been more important factors than density of Negro 
population or level of Negro voter registration. An essay on Robert von Mohl (1799- 
1875), a German liberal scholar who was interested in American constitutional law, by 
the editor of the volume, Gottfried Dietze, a piece on Baker v. Carr by Gordon E. 
Baker, who approves of judicial interventionism in the area of legislative apportion- 
ment, and an examination of the early interest of William O. Douglas in social science 
materials relating to legal problems, by John W. Hopkirk, complete the book. Taken 
individually, all of these essays are workmanlike and professional, though of uneven 
quality, as perhaps one might expect. Whether binding together eleven essays on as 
many subjects makes a book is the basic question that a reader cannot very well avoid. 
But they do make a fine Festschrift, and the authors chose a graceful and appropriate 
way of doing honor to a truly eminent member of the American political science profes- 
sion. 

University o] Wisconsin Davm FELLMAN 
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QUARRELS THAT HAVE SHAPED THE CONSTITUTION. Edited by John A. 
Garraty. (New York: Harper and Row. 1964. Pp. x, 276. $4.95.) One of the most 
accessible, easily exploited, and thoroughly neglected sources of American political, 
social economic, diplomatic, and even intellectual history is the published records of 
our state and federal] courts. Further, not only are they literally an untapped treasure- 
trove of information, but they are indexed, cross-referenced, catalogued, and analyzed in 
an extensive body of legal reference materials usable for the lay historian with only the 
slightest extra effort in self-education. Professor Garraty's collection of sixteen popular 
essays on the historical background and frequently prosaic settings for famous Supreme 
Court cases is eloquent testimony to this fact. The majority of these brief pieces, several 
of which appeared in the American Heritage magazine, were written by nonspecialists 
in constitutional history, and these, equally with those by Professors Magrath, Westin, 
Mason, and Kelly, cast revealing light on the milieu from which controversies arose later 
to make judicial history and frequently national headlines. One only regrets in this re- 
gard the lack of concrete documentation which would have afforded added and in- 
structive insights into the methodological approaches these authors used to such ma- 
terials, If the book has flaws they are more in its rather questionable over-all mono- 
lithic conception than in the individual contributions. Garraty seems to wish to convey 
the impression that in Warren's time, as well as Marshall’s, the process of a simple 
local quarrel becoming a major national point of law is a somewhat haphazard and 
opportunistic one about which the Court can do little but surrender to the inevitability 
of successive appeals. This ignores the growing and vital modern tendency of the jus- 
tices to play an ever more powerful role in deciding personally the nature of the cases on 
their docket and their picking and choosing the sort of instances they feel will best 
dramatize current constitutional conflicts. Here Garraty has missed an opportunity to 
explore one of the more important changes of judicial procedure in the evolution of that 
branch’s history. Hardly, as Alfred H. Kelly incisively points out, was a case more 
carefully chosen or channeled than Brown v. Topeka, a point made less overtly 
but nonetheless clearly by tbe authors of several of the modern pieces. Yet despite 
such a missed opportunity, the volume rises happily above the traditional lawyer's exer- 
cise in "Great Cases of the Law" and makes clear the value that more extended and 
detailed studies of frequently peripherally legal data could have in the greater knowl. 
edge of our legal past and the explication of vital trends in the American experience 
generally. 

University of Minnesota PauL L. Murpry 


ELEMENTS OF JUDICIAL STRATEGY. By Walter F. Murphy. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 249. $7.50.) For historians not interested in new 
analytical methods being used by political scientists in the study of the judiciary, this 
volume will have value primarily to indicate the kinds of historical materials to be 
found in the papers of some of the recently retired members of the Supreme Court. 
Particularly important, because little used hitherto, are the papers of Justice Frank 
Murphy, but the papers of Hughes, McReynolds, Stone, Taft, and others are also 
used, all to the enrichment of public knowledge of the personalities and the workings of 
the Court. The purpose of this book, however, is not merely to present hitherto un- 
discovered historical materials but primarily to analyze the methods by which the 
Court or members of the Court may make themselves effective in shaping policy 
through the judicial process. This leads to use of the terminology of “model building,” 
"games theory," and other devices now much in use in the social sciences, though not, 
be it said, to extensive use of mathematical computations after the fashion of some in- 
novators in the field. Apart from the occasionally technical terminology, the book has 
value for those who would better understand workable strategy for individual judges, 
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groups of judges, or courts as a whole in working their will in the decision of cases. 
Courts, groups of judges, and individual judges do struggle for self-expression and 
influence, and their strategy is important enough to justify study. The book's limita- 
tion lies in a hazard that the author tries to avoid by disclaimers. It deals so much with 
strategy and inside workings of the Supreme Court as to deemphasize or indeed al- 
most ignore the fact that the primary function of a court is to apply law and to get 
legal disputes finally settled, not to realize the policy ambitions of the court as a whole 
or of individual members. In spite of Murphy's efforts, the book is apt to be used to 
support the thesis that law is "nothing but politics,” and that judges are merely politi- 
cians with the judiciary as their forum. It will be of interest to students of politics who 
have no interest at all in law and who would prefer to believe that law as law is a non- 
existent phenomenon. For such readers the book may be something of a menace through 
its aid to self-deception. For students at the opposite pole who see sharp demarcation be- 
tween law on the one hand and politics and the making of public policy on the other, 
and who regard the latter as largely irrelevant to legal study, the current work will 
serve as a useful antidote. 

Johns Hopkins University CARL BRENT SWISHER 


THE NATIONAL GUARD IN POLITICS. By Martha Derthick. [Harvard Political 
Studies. Published under the direction of the Department of Government in Harvard 
University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 202. $4.95.) 
With admirable clarity Martha Derthick has analyzed the political activities of the Na- 
tional Guard throughout its existence. This study of the National Guard as a political 
institution has particular pertinence because the Guard has always depended on the 
federal government for its wherewithal The state support tendered the Guard has 
never been sufficient to sustain the organization—nor has this been the intent. As a 
creature of the Constitution, the Guard has commanded both political and emotional 
respect. Congress has been wary about tampering with the militia ordained by the 
founding fathers, and indeed the Guard has had some enthusiastic support from Con- 
gress. This support has often been generated by the fact that Congress has been able to 
maintain a much closer supervision of the Guard than of the military establishment 
within the executive branch. Ín the days when America disdained professional militar- 
ism, the Guard could command respect as an organization of citizen-soldiers. But dur- 
ing times of stress, particularly in World War II, the Guard had to be measured in terms 
of its military, rather than political, effectiveness. The Guard's inadequate performance 
as a fighting outfit earned it the contempt of the Regular Army. Derthick wisely makes 
no attempt to assess the combat role of the Guard, restricting herself to its activities in 
the political arena. She explains expertly the reasons for the Guard's successes and failures, 
stressing the intimate connections of the Guard's hierarchy with state politics. As the 
cold war has forced the nation to rely for protection on military deterrence rather than 
mobilization, the Guard's position has progressively diminished. As the role of the 
federal government has grown in all phases of the national experience, states' rights 
and the National Guard have been losing ground together. Whether Secretary McNa- 
mara's recent efforts to combine the functions of the Guard and organized reserves will 
materially alter the trend remains to be seen. Derthick's account of the political di. 
mension of the Guard will remain a basic reference. 

Washington, D. C. WALTER RUNDELL, Jr. 


NUMBER 7: ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S SECRET ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. WITH SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS. By Julian P. 
Boyd. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 166. $4.00.) This 
volume, too modestly described by its author as “a sort of footnote to Bemis' Jay’s 
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Treaty,” is a carefully constructed indictment of Alexander Hamilton during an 
early portion of the period covered by Bemis. In a mere eighty pages of text drawn from 
his own edition of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Julian P. Boyd clearly shows that, 
in discussions with the British secret agent, George Beckwith, the Secretary of the 
Treasury committed indiscretions beyond those discovered by previous scholars. Hamil- 
ton—Number 7 in Beckwith's reports—kept the very fact of these conversations from 
the President for nine months. When he revealed their existence, he deliberately 
misreported them to Washington and in turn distorted the President's reaction in talks 
with Beckwith. In all of this, Boyd alleges, Hamilton committed "almost the gravest 
offense of which a cabinet officer can be guilty in his role of responsible advisor to the 
head of state," and only a juror unwilling to convict without a confession would acquit 
Hamilton of Boyd's charge. The consequences of Hamilton's black efforts are less clear 
than Boyd suggests. The Secretary of the Treasury apparently helped to inspire the 
abortive mission to London of Gouverneur Morris and, when it failed, tried to fix the 
blame on Morris. He allowed Britain to misread American intentions during the Nootka 
Sound controversy and, Boyd less convincingly asserts, sought subtly to sabotage a 
planned approach to Madrid at that time. By these actions Hamilton undermined Madi- 
son's proposals for commercial warfare against England, proposals already unlikely to 
pass, and perhaps slightly lessened the chance of an open breach with London. The exist- 
ence of divisions in America, however, more than colored reports from Hamilton, en- 
couraged Britain to maintain its rigid attitude toward the new nation, while, on the 
American side, as Boyd shows, neither Washington nor Jefferson misread British inten- 
tions. 

University of Michigan BrADFORD PERKINS 


JOHN DALY BURK: IRISH REVOLUTIONIST AND AMERICAN PATRIOT. By 
Joseph I. Shulim. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume LIV, Part 6.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1964. Pp. 60. $2.00.) John Daly Burk 
was an active participant in the struggle between liberalism and conservatism that was 
taking place on both sides of the Atlantic. In Ireland he was involved for a short time 
in the revolutionary activities of the Society of United Irishmen. Burk's chief means of 
supporting the liberal cause, however, was the written or spoken word. His greatest 
contributions were in his adopted home in the United States. Here he was editor, 
playwright, poet, historian, and orator. Arriving penniless in Boston in 1796, Burk soon 
became editor of that city's first daily paper, supporting the liberal movernent wherever 
it occurred. In New York he became involved in bitter partisan politics as a fighting 
Republican editor. As a result, Burk felt the impact of the conservatives and moved on 
to Virginia. The liberalism in France and Ireland had faded; the Republicanism of 
Thomas Jefferson seemed the only hope of the world. From an Irish nationalist and 
cosmopolitan crusader, Burk entered into that phase of his life when he was an ardent 
American liberal nationalist. Professor Shulim has not attempted to write a biography 
covering Burk's personal life. The sources zre too scarce. He has, however, been able 
to convey the warmhearted, generous, loyal, vain, impulsive, and fiery nature of 
Burk. More importantly he has been able to portray the thinking, the attitudes, the emo- 
tions, and the actions that are basic to a writer and spokesman of the liberal movements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Burk's plays, poems, histories, newspaper 
writings, and orations exemplify the views of many liberals whether in France, Ireland, 
England, or America. 'This book makes a real contribution in helping to show the nature 
of the "western" revolution that involved the Atlantic community and in ably portray- 
ing the role of one of the more active spokesmen of the period. 


Arlington, Virginia Homer L. CALEN 
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THE SHOSHONIS: SENTINELS OF THE ROCKIES. By Virginia Cole Trenholm 
and Maurine Carley. | The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 74.] 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 367. $5.95.) Under the name 
of Snakes or Diggers the Shoshoni Indians were relegated to an insignificant role in 
early western history by many of the American pioneers who first penetrated their 
country. Similarly, they are among the last of the major Indian tribes to receive the at- 
tention of American historians, and the authors are to be complimented on completing 
this synthesis. The book covers the entire history of these people from Lewis and 
Clark to the present and includes not only the Eastern Shoshoni of Wyoming and the 
Shoshoni of the Fort Hall and Snake River area but also the small bands of northern 
Utah and eastern Nevada. The period from 1900 to the present is treated in rather cur- 
sory fashion, the main interest being directed to the early history, the treaty period of 
the 1860's, and the later wars of the 1800's. A quite comprehensive bibliography indi- 
cates a rather thorough coverage of source materials, and there is a good index. The 
story proceeds in chronological fashion following the familiar routine of explorers, fur 
traders, emigrants, and settlers. While the narrative does not scintillate, it does proceed 
in a straightforward, lucid manner, and one gets a rather clear and sympathetic picture 
of a people unfortunately located astride the Oregon and California Trails, beset by the 
troubles that white penetration brought to all American Indian tribes. If any criticism 
could be made of the book, it would be the uncritical acceptance of materials by the au- 
thors with little attempt being made to separate the wheat from the chaff, An evaluation 
of sources as they were presented would have helped. With that being said, it remains 
only to congratulate the authors and the University of Oklahoma Press for an excellent 
addition to “The Civilization of the American Indian Series.” The Shoshonis should be 
included on the bookshelf of anyone interested in western history. 

Peace Corps, Washington, D. C. BaicuaM D, MADSEN 


MERIWETHER LEWIS: A BIOGRAPHY. By Richard Dillon. (New York: Coward- 
McCann. 1965. Pp. xvii, 364. $6.95.) By courtesy of Meriwether Lewis, his friend and 
second in command, William Clark, was accorded the status of cocaptain of the great 
exploration planned by Jefferson and authorized by Congress. It was a most successful 
partnership, and historians have always treated it as joint enterprise. Does Lewis deserve 
a separate biography? Is such a biography possible without doing injustice to Clark? 
Richard Dillon's admirable life of Lewis provides an affirmative answer to both ques- 
tions. The young Virginian, protégé of Jefferson, is shown to have been a man of versa- 
tile intellectual] qualities as well as of soldierly discipline and decision, who prepared, 
managed, and led the expedition in the most competent manner. His successful diplomacy 
with the Indian tribes of the West is shown to have kept them from becoming a danger 
to the government during the War of 1812. The only serious error imputed to Lewis by 
the author is his long delay in assuming his duties as governor of Upper Louisiana 
Territory. This allowed Frederick Bates, the territorial secretary, so thoroughly to 
undermine Lewis, before his arrival in St. Louis, that his success as governor was ren- 
dered well-nigh impossible, Nevertheless, Lewis might have righted affairs but for the 
penurious policy of the War Department. His financial irregularities were justifiable and 
were not dishonest. On the question of whether Lewis was murdered or was a suicide, 
the author believes he was murdered and that Jefferson too readily accepted the report 
of suicide, Nothing can be proved either way, but the author's review of the case will 
enlist sympathy for his viewpoint. The illustrations are interesting because of the 
rarity of some of them. The book is without footnotes, which makes for readability. 
Close students, however, would welcome a note on the identity of John Conner, or 
the reasons for thinking Lewis traversed Lewis and Clark Pass rather than Cadotte 
Pass, for example. Though John Ledyard is said to have walked, in Siberia, he actually 
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traveled in a kibitka drawn by three horses. “Falls of the Columbia" is written once for 
“Falls of the Missouri.” An error on the dust jacket puts Anthany Wayne in charge of 
suppressing the Whisky Rebellion. Lewis was an able and attractive man, whose career 
ended under a cloud, which has been at least partially removed by this well-written 
and well-informed biography. 

Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


GUARDIANS OF TRADITION: AMERICAN SCHOOLBOOKS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Ruth Miller Elson. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1964. Pp. xiii, 424. $7.00.) "Apart from the Bible,” Mrs. Elson points out, “the books 
most widely read in nineteenth-century America were not those written by intellectuals, 
but schoolbooks written by printers, journalists, teachers, ministers, and future lawyers 
earning their way through college. The selective process by which these people decided 
what political, economic, social, cultural, and moral concepts should be presented to 
American youth undoubtedly helped to form the average American’s view of the past, 
the present, and the possible future of man." Accordingly, she has gone through more 
than a thousand spellers, readers, geographies, histories, and arithmetics, and gleaned 
their teachings about God, man, nature, culture, and society. The result is a useful 
compendium of the values and ideas to which average Americans were exposed in the 
years between 1776 and 1900. The conclusion is indicated by her title: although most 
authors of schoolbooks thought of themselves as guardians of liberty, they are more ac- 
curately described as guardians of tradition (the two characterizations, one might add, 
need not be contradictory). The topical organization inevitably presents problems. We 
are given a series of chapters distilling textbook teaching on a variety of subjects (such 
as race, religion, nationality, social reform), an approach that by its very nature tends 
to homogenize the data. A quotation from Webster's speller of 1783, which circulated 
in the millions, is qualified by one from Dutton's speller of 1896, which did not. Án as- 
sertion based on a story from McGuffey is modified by one based on a story from 
Monroe--and who, incidentally, was Monroe? We are told nothing of the authors 
themselves, nor of the varying conditions of their enterprise. Hence, subtle differences 
from author to author, publisher to publisher, region to region, or decade to decade 
tend to be de-emphasized in the quest for generalizations. Two bibliographies are in- 
cluded. The listing of the texts themselves is excellent and should prove valuable to 
students of intellectual and educational history. The listing of ancillary works, however, 
is scant at best, omitting such monographs as E. C. Shoemaker's Noah Webster: Pioneer 
of Learning and R. D. Mosier's Making the American Mind: Social and Moral Ideas ın 
the McGuffey Readers, which for all their limitations are patently relevant, and includ- 
ing a variety of outdated textbooks such as E. W. Knights Public Education in the 
South, E. H. Reisner's The Evolution of the Common School, and E. P. Cubberley's 
Public Education in the United States. 

Columbia University Lawrence A. CREMIN 


A YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: TREATING 
OF THE FACE OF THE COUNTRY, THE CLIMATE, THE SOIL, THE PROD- 
UCTS, THE MODE OF CULTIVATING THE LAND, THE PRICES OF LAND, 
OF LABOUR, OF FOOD, OF RAIMENT; OF THE EXPENSES OF HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, AND OF THE USUAL MANNER OF LIVING; OF THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE; AND OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE COUN. 
TRY, CIVIL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS. By William Cobbett. [Centaur Classics. ] 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1964. Pp. 338. $19.50.) In March 1817 
William Cobbett, then at the height of his influence as a popular journalist, fled Eng- 
land in order to escape persecution by the Tory government. After settling down on a 
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Long Island farm, he sent home articles for the Political Register, many of which were 
reprinted in book form as A Year's Residence in the United States of America. More 
than half of the contents consisted of now outdated descriptions of agricultural tech- 
niques, which have been faithfully included in all subsequent editions, including this 
one. The real value of the book (apart from Cobbett's characteristically personal asides 
on Shakespeare's plays and sundry other matters) lies in its reports on the American 
scene. These bear the stamp of authenticity but not profundity. Cobbett's practiced eye 
took in conditions on the land in several eastern states, noting evidence of squalor as 
well as careful cultivation. His generous comments on Ámerican political and social life 
offer a pleasant contrast to the verdicts of some of his fellow countrymen, and he 
praised in particular the honesty and economy of the American government. Cobbett, 
who had shown hostility to the spirit and practice of American democracy while living 
in Philadelphia before 1800, new called America "the bearn in the eye, the thorn in the 
side, the worm in the vitals of every despot upon the face of the earth." His dithy- 
rambs remind us that the articles were written as tracts supporting reform of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. To Cobbett, America was an example of the prosperous, well-fed so- 
ciety that could be achieved in England after the corrupt, extravagant boroughmonger- 
ing system had been swept away by radical reform. Nevertheless, although Cobbett 
was always writing with England in mind, the descriptions themselves appear fresh and 
may be read with profit. It is regrettable that this expensive edition does not include 
clarifying footnotes. Furthermore, the brief, superficial introduction says nothing of im- 
‘portance to the scholar and does little to enlighten the general reader. 

Rutgers University Joun W. OsBORNE 


SLAVERY IN THE CITIES: THE SOUTH 1820-1860. By Richard C. Wade. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. x, 340. $6.75.) Because the ante bellum South 
was a distinctively rural region, we have commonly thought of slavery in exclusively 
rural terms. Yet if Washington, Baltimore, and St. Louis, as well as Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans were southern cities, Dixie was not lacking in 
urban centers of appreciable size. This being the case, it seems strange that it has taken 
so long for a historian to get around to writing an account of slavery in the cities. But 
now Professor Wade has given us a detailed account of urban slavery that 1s exhaustive 
and authentic, This is important because conditions of the institution were quite differ- 
ent in the city from those prevailing in rural areas. The city offered much freedom of 
movement and association and many temptations. Consequently during the closing 
years of the old regime in the South, slaves were being replaced by Irish and German 
immigrants, and their numbers declined. Slavery was an ugly institution, and there was 
never any excuse for it except that there was no other labor force available for the 
production of the staple crops of the southern colonies and states. Without slaves, the 
settlement of the transmontane area between the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico 
would hardly have advanced as rapidly as it did, and it is unlikely that Texas would 
have been acquired. In that case we should not have been able to take the Southwest, 
including California, from Mexico, and the boundary of the Louisiana Purchase would 
probably have remained our limit in that direction. Thus the nation profited, and the 
South lost. Because slaves were sold by traders who were not southerners, it hardly 
scems fair to castigate the slaveholder for all the injustices of the system, and, after all, 
though it is not admitted by Wade, most southern slaveholders were decent people, and 
most Negroes were tolerant and good humored. The question as to whether the past 
should be judged by the standards of the present has probably not been settled, but 
Wade judges the first half of the nineteenth century by the standards now in vogue. In 
the earlier period, free servants were subject to many of the same restrictions placed 
upon the slaves, and there were few advocates. of racial equality in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. Neither Jefferson nor Lincoln subscribed to this political dogma of recent years. 
Thus I consider this book, though factually accurate, to be demographically biased and 
misleading. 

University of Virginia THomas P. ABERNETHY 


FRONTIER IRON: THE MARAMEC IRON WORKS, 1826-1876. By James D. Norris. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1964. Pp. vii, 206. $4.25.) Perhaps the 
hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner should be turned about so that the urban-in- 
dustrial frontier, which he viewed as a final stage of the frontier process, can be con- 
sidered, if not the first stage, at least a stage simultaneous with all others in the west- 
ward movement. Recent scholarship has demonstrated the importance of towns and 
cities in the initial development of the West; through an examination of the first impor- 
tant trans-Mississippi ironworks, Frontier Iron, makes the same point about manufactur- 
ing. The Maramec Iron Works, located seventy-five miles southwest of St. Louis, was 
established in 1826 in an Ozark wilderness area scarcely penetrated by the trapper and 
the hunter. Since the successful manufacture of iron required a substantial capital in- 
vestment, a highly skilled labor force, and a complex technology, from the start the 
Maramec Iron Works was a large-scale manufacturing enterprise even though its op- 
erations never produced more than a small percentage of the country’s iron. Until the 
company failed in 1876 as a result of the undue optimism of its last proprietor and the 
integration of iron manufacturing into a national economy, the Maramec Iron Works 
shaped the economic development of Missouri, influencing transportation and market- 
ing patterns, attracting capital into the state, contributing to the growth of St. Louis, 
and affecting the character of the regional population. From extensive company records 
and related correspondence, Norris has thoroughly and clearly developed all the conven. 
tional topics required in a good business history. In addition, unlike many business his- 
torians, who are seldom much concerned with product, he decided to get his hands 
dirty and through excavation of the Maramec site has added concreteness to his valu- 
able examination of the technology of ironmaking. Six technical drawings and four 
maps, all of excellent quality, contribute greatly to the book's clarity. Although the au- 
thor too casually associates the processes of urbanization and industrialization, this does 
not detract from a superbly researched, well-written monograph that illuminates a num- 
ber of aspects of American business, economic, and western history. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee CHARLES N. GLAAB 


THE JOURNALS OF WILLIAM FRASER TOLMIE, PHYSICIAN AND FUR 
TRADER. (Vancouver: Mitchell Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 413. $7.50.) Few works relating 
to the history of the Pacific Northwest coast of America are extant for the period prior to 
1840. The publication of the excellent journals of William Frazer Tolmie, a young 
Scottish physician and fur trader for the Hudson's Bay Company in the Oregon Coun- 
try is, therefore, an important addition to western Americana. The Tolmie journals, the 
originals of which repose in the Archives of British Columbia and are composed of four 
small volumes, cover a twelve-year span in the author's life beginning in Scotland in 
October 1830 and concluding with a trip to Paris in 1842. Most of the diaries, however, 
deal with Tolmie’s experiences in the Pacific Northwest during the years 1832-1835, a 
historically significant period but one little known outside of manuscript sources. Tol. 
mie took himself and his work seriously as is clearly reflected in his long, yet enlighten- 
ing journal entries. Not only did he give detailed botanical, zoological, and anthropolog- 
ical information, but he discussed the use of leisure time at the fur trade establish- 
ments, and included evaluations of and conversations with colleagues and his own per- 
sonal reflections, Some of Tolmie’s descriptions of Hudson's Bay Company forts in the 
Columbia and British Columbia country are superior to those in the post journals them- 
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selves, and his discussion of his and Peter Skene Ogden's role in the "Stikine Affair" 
between the Russian-American Fur Company and the Hudson's Bay Company in 1834 
is superb. Howard T. Mitchell should be congratulated for his honest treatment of the 
journals, allowing them to retain their original flavor. They are presented in almost un- 
adulterated form with little editorial comment. Perhaps this is a deterrent to the non- 
specialist's appreciation of them, but Mitchell’s good introductory statements, the fore- 
word by R. G. Large, and the important appendix materials make this handsome volume 
one of the most significant publications in its field. 

Sacramento State College GLORIA GRIFFEN CLINE 


THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. Selected and edited by 
C. Harvey Gardiner. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1964. Pp. xxx, 441. $10.00.) 
This is the seventh volume Professor Gardiner has written or edited on the famous 
nineteenth-century historian. Probably most important were the two edited volumes of 
Literary Mernoranda, taken from Prescott's journals and devoted largely to musings 
about the historian’s craft, but in many ways the most interesting is this volume of 
edited Papers, taken from personal letters and reflecüng broadly the mind and society of 
a New England gentleman. About three-fourths of the material is selected from the huge 
number of letters Prescott wrote, and one-fourth from correspondence he received. 
Only a fraction has been published before. One is reminded again of how small the 
world was and how closely associated the intellectuals of Prescott's day were, for here 
are letters to and from such historians as Bancroft, Sparks, Palfrey, Motley, Ticknor, 
Irving, and Macaulay, as well as statesmen and literary men such as Sumner, Webster, 
Everett, Longfellow, Holmes, and Dickens. The selection is exactly the right length to 
be read as the papers of famous men ought to be read. A longer selection would bore 
most readers, and no secondhand account fully satisfies the serious researcher anyway. On 
Prescott himself, the correspondence reveals no surprises, for his life was too circum- 
spect for that. Here is no inward struggle of lonely genius, but the calm unfolding of a 
well-ordered life. After Harvard came the grand tour, the good marriage, the career of 
leisurely scholarship, and by the 1850's the quiet enjoyment of literary fame, which his 
works on Spain and on the Spanish conquests of Mexico and Peru had earned. First 
things came first for a Boston gentleman: warm family life, seasonal moves to the coun- 
try and seashore, cultivation of friends and enjoyment of the club, rounds of social 
activities, management of the family fortune, concern for philanthropy and social use- 
fulness, expression of sound political and religious opinions, and occasional trips to 
New York or Washington for amused observation of the "natives" there. Prescott would 
have liked this book, with its sound and unostentatious editing, and its handsome for- 
mat. It is designed for leisurely perusal, as men of Prescott’s day liked to peruse his- 
tory. It is all very civilized. 

University of Maryland Grorce HL Carrcort 


A FRENCH JOURNALIST IN THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH: THE LETTERS 
OF ÉTIENNE DERBEC. Edited by A. P. Nasatir. (Georgetown, Calif.: Talisman Press. 
1964. Pp. 258. $12.50.) Publication of thirteen letters of Etienne Derbec written between 
February 1, 1850, and May 1, 1851, as a correspondent in the California mines for the 
Paris newspaper Journal des Débats, along with a biographical introduction and notes 
on sources, constitutes the most recent result of A. P. Nasatir’s investigations into 
French activities in California begun some forty years ago. Derbec, unlike many of his 
countrymen, did not return to France to live, but died in California in 1889, though he 
never became an American citizen. He was at various times printer, prospector, and 
metallurgist, but his major role was as editor of Echo du Pacifique (1852-1865), the 
longest-lived French newspaper in California. According to the jacket, Derbec pro- 
vides “the best account of the French in the mining districts during the early years of 
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the gold rush," yet the content of the letters is not so circumscribed as the blurb sug- 
gests. Except for one or two specific descriptions of French mining camps, a patriotic 
flourish now and then, and a brief but biting castigation of Communism in France, the 
reader often forgets that Derbec is French. The outstanding characteristic of the letters 
is their range and balance. Derbec writes clearly and engagingly about the growth of 
San Francisco, gambling in the city and in the mines, California Indians, the Mexican 
mining community, and prices of consumer goods; he discusses distribution of gold, 
techniques of placer mining, and land laws and miners' rights; he comments on the cul- 
tural scene—churches, theaters, newspapers—and he understands that agriculture is the 
true key to growth and prosperity in California. Finally, through all the letters run a 
clear-eyed weighing of the miners’ chances and the insistence that American reports 
grossly misrepresent to Europeans the opportunities for sudden mining wealth. 
Nasatir’s thorough, meticulous, and authoritative editing is flawed by needless repeti- 
tion and a general infelicity of style. 

Montana State University Epwin R BINGHAM 


SILVER THEATRE: AMUSEMENTS OF THE MINING FRONTIER IN EARLY 
NEVADA, 1850 TO 1864. By Margaret G. Watson. (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 1964. Pp. 387. $9.50.) Margaret Watson has written more than a history of 
theater, even more than a history of entertainment, in early Nevada, for she has success- 
fully integrated the amusements of the Washoites into a vividly drawn social, economic, 
and political milieu. Rarely becoming ensnared in irrelevant material, she has caught 
the essence of the bigger picture without distorting the detail and focus of the principal 
subject. Beginning with the simple pleasures of the early traders, trappers, and miners, 
the book proceeds to the celebrations surrounding Nevada's annexation to statehood in 
1864. The entertainment in those intervening years was as diverse as the citizenry itself, 
as the farmers, miners, merchants, gamblers, prostitutes, and church people who 
flocked to the area all had their own ideas of what constituted a good time. Dances, 
drinking “Tarantula Juice," games of chance, telling “yarns,” races, fights, and hymn 
singing each had its devotees as well as its critics. By the time Nevada reached territorial 
status in 1861, it boasted seven theaters and amusement halls. Virginia City especially 
became one of the leading theatrical centers of the West, receiving many troupes im- 
mediately following their engagement in San Francisco, the recognized culture capital 
of the mining frontier. In fact the titan of San Francisco theater, Thomas Maguire, went 
to Virginia City in 1863 to build an opera house, slightly larger than its counterpart in 
California and by far the most impressive structure of its kind in Nevada. Even after 
the arrival of professional entertainers, diversity remained the keynote in Nevada’s 
amusement, embracing the singing, joking, acting, and reciting of Mart Taylor; the 
tragedies performed by James Stark; the comedy of Lotta Crabtree; the scandalous 
Adah Menken, briefly clad, strapped to a live horse in Mazeppa; the operatic selections of 
the Gruenwalds; Blaisdell’s Swiss Bell Ringers; and a barrage of minstrel shows and 
circuses. Of the plays, the tragedies of Shakespeare (particularly Hamlet and Othello) 
were perennial favorites, as were The Lady of Lyons, Camille, Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
the melodramas of young Dion Boucicault. The author has made frequent, but effective, 
use of quotations from contemporary newspapers and journals to catch something of 
the spirit of the times. She devotes one whole chapter to Mark T'wain’s reaction to 
Nevada theater during his days on the Virginia City Enterprise. The photographs in- 
cluded in Silver Theatre are beautifully done; the index is exceptionally thorough. The 
book appears to have been well researched, although its documentation is not as com- 
plete as the professional historian might wish. Still, it is a solid job, delightfully pre- 
sented. 

Michigan State University Ronatp L. Davis 
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BITTER STRENGTH: A HISTORY OF THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1850-1870. By Gunther Barth. [Publication of the Center for the Study of 
the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 305. $5.95.) Many scholars have studied the history of the 
Chinese in California. Most of these studies centered around the period of antagonism 
between Caucasians and Chinese in the later part of the nineteenth century and the pro- 
cess of accommodation and acceptance that followed. The early studies were mainly hi 
torical and often tried to establish blame; the recent studies are more sociological and 
have been concerned with sociopsychological aspects. Barth's book covers the first pe- 
riod of Chinese immigration, the time before the actual crisis, when the entry of the 
Chinese was acclaimed. In this period Chinese workers went into the Sierra to dig gold 
and worked on the construction of the transcontinental railways. Barth briefly de- 
scribes the Canton area, from which the immigrants came, and the ways of recruiting 
and transporting them across the Pacific. He then discusses the Americanization of 
California and conditions since the end of Spanish rule and the development of 
California as a state. This situation is really the framework within which Barth views the 
role and importance of the Chinese in California; he does this without one-sided na- 
tionalism. For him, the white settlers were more than land- or gold-hungry individual- 
ists; they were people who came with an ideal of a new, free, truly American state. The 
settlers opposed importing and using Negro slaves, and they turned against the Chinese 
only when they felt that the immigrants were unfree creatures who had to work under 
inhuman conditions for Chinese bosses. Barth regards unfair competition as an unim- 
portant element in the total relations between Caucasians and Chinese. For his study 
Barth used an impressive array of sources; he has carefully gone through obscure con- 
temporary newspapers memorandums, and pamphlets, and has thus been able to 
describe life in the Sierra camps and in the Chinatowns of the mid-nineteenth century 
with more detail and liveliness than earlier writers. But, unfortunately, all of his 
source material is in English. From reading later Chinese documents written in Califor- 
nia, one gains the impression that the early Chinese immigrants regarded California as 
they regarded Borneo or other parts of Southeast Asia: as a country belonging to those 
who settled in it. Thus they created camps and settlements, established regular com- 
munications between them, sent food, materials, and mail from the coast to the interior 
and, from the interior, money and mail to China. They also gave the settlements Chi- 
nese names, as if they were establishing Chinese communities in a Chinese country. 
When they realized that the white settlers regarded this same country as theirs, con- 
flicts arose, which, in time, forced the Chinese either to return to China or to adjust to 
conditions that they were unable to change. "These remarks indicate that exclusive use of 
Chinese sources, if they were systematically collected and analyzed, might yield a com- 
pletely different picture from the one Barth has presented. Both pictures must be in- 
terpreted together for a definitive study. One hopes that Barth will continue the study of 
the Chinese in the US and that for the later periods, for which Chinese documentation 
is much easier to find, he will use such texts as profusely as he used American docu- 
ments for this work. 

University of California, Berkeley WOLFRAM EBERHARD 


A HISTORY OF OPERA IN THE AMERICAN WEST. By Ronald L. Davis. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. Pp. xii, 178. $4.95.) In the title of this book the 
emphasis should be placed on "opera." The focus is primarily on the men who have 
founded opera associations, on memorable singers and productions, and on the theaters 
and boards where opera has been staged. Thus tales of Jenny Lind and Mary Garden, 
Geraldine Farrar and Maggie Teyte, Tetrazzini and Melba, Galli-Curci and Callas are all 
unfolded. As for “the American West," Professor Davis is not concerned with historical 
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or geographical considerations, but has used "an arbitrary delineation, made to embrace 
the major American opera companies outside the eastern fringe." The chief cities 
covered are New Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, and some smaller summer 
festivals such as those at Central City and Santa Fe. New Orleans leads the list because 
it was the queen city for opera in the United States long before New York ever 
dreamed of a resident opera company. Indeed we have been so accustomed to think of 
New Orleans in terms of jazz (for which it finally abandoned its opera) and of New 
York as the operatic center that the book does provide an important corrective. It also 
gives high marks in enterprise to cities like San Francisco and Dallas which in some 
senses have developed opera companies superior, or at least equal, to New York's 
Metropolitan. The book is short and selective rather than definitive. It is based, never- 
theless, on much local newspaper and periodical material, though one sometimes won- 
ders whether Davis might on occasion accept too uncritically newspaper accounts of an 
event. In the decade following 1946 annual opera productions in the United States 
rose from 527 to 3,217 (over 9 a day). Such an extensive preoccupation would imply 
national scope, and Davis’ book is thus helpful in illuminating the deeper and broader 
roots of the growing nationwide interest in opera. 

University of California, Riverside Roserr V. Hine 


THE HEART IS LIKE HEAVEN: THE LIFE OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. By Helene 
G. Baer. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1964. Pp. 339. $6.50.) In his 
efforts to improve the position of the Negro in American society, the abolitionist faced a 
largely hostile audience; more than one hundred years later, his historical image had 
fared almost as badly as his goals. The stereotype that emerged from innumerable 
textbooks and historical studies was that of an uncompromising, vituperative, impracti- 
cal, and humorless zealot; more "sophisticated" investigations complemented this por- 
trait with allegations of emotional instability, social displacement, and possible neurot- 
icism. There can be few more striking refutations of this stereotype than a careful 
study of the individual abolitionists themselves, especially of the long-neglected “sec- 
ond-line” figures. Such is the case with Lydia Maria Child—novelist, journalist, editor, 
pamphleteer, and housewife. Here was a woman who moved comfortably in the best 
intellectual circles of New England, who embraced causes ranging from the abolition 
of capital punishment to the rights of women, and who consistently refused to com- 
promise her individuality, even in the abolitionist movement. In resigning her position 
as editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, for example, she confessed “that the 
freedom of my own spirit makes it absolutely necessary for me to retire. Í am too dis- 
tinctly an individual to edit the organ of any association.” The professional historian 
will have many objections to this popularly written biography; the absence of footnotes, 
for example, makes it impossible to determine to what extent the author has employed 
her own vivid imagination to re-create certain scenes and conversations; the prose is 
overly inflated and ornate, resembling in many ways that of her character. Despite these 
drawbacks, the author—obviously enraptured by her subject—has worked extensively in 
the scattered correspondence of Child and her friends, as well as in other contemporary 
materials; indeed, she has even visited the various Child homesites in an effort to 
know her character better. The result is an interesting and at times very moving story 
about a dedicated woman agitator who tried to grapple with a disturbed and often un- 
compromising society, a society which, in fact, placed little value on strong ethical com- 
mitments to the abolition of human bondage. 

University of California, Berkeley Leon F. Lirwack 


LINCOLN'S GADFLY, ADAM GUROWSKI. By LeRoy H. Fischer. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 301. $6.95.) Historians have long known of 
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the Civil War diaries of Count Adam Gurowski that he himself published in three siz- 
able volumes as an indictment of Lincoln's conduct of the war. In this study, which is 
not a full-length biography, Fischer brings out the diarist's background, motives, and 
political loyalties with particular reference to his activities in Washington. Born in 
Poland, Gurowski, as a young university-trained nobleman, became involved in the 
November Insurrection of 1831 against Russian rule. While in exile he broke with his 
revolutionary associates, abandoned the cause of Polish independence, and entered into a 
period of wandering in search of a new physical and spiritual home. He thought he had 
found it in the Pan-Slav movement under Russian leadership, but the Russians, not 
trusting him, offered no satisfactory outlet for his talents. Personally frustrated as well 
as discouraged by the failures of the Revolutions of 1848-1849 in which he had de- 
veloped sympathetic interest, he emigrated to the United States. Here he consorted with 
American intellectuals while working for the New York Tribune. With the approach of 
war he moved to Washington and became a self-appointed propagandist for the Radical 
Republicans who impatiently sought ruthless destruction of the South and slavery while 
pilorying Lincoln's administration for timidity and vacillation. Though Fischer 
usually allows Gurowski to speak for himself through his diaries and letters, he sorne- 
times breaks in with his own comments to correct the Count's judgment of people 
and events during the war. This inconsistency on Fischer's part gives the impression that 
perhaps the rest of Gurowski's appraisals were valid. Nonetheless, Fischer, as a result of 
meticulous and exhaustive research, has drawn a clear picture of a brilliant though 
egotistical, inconsiderate, and violent man who finally found personal salvation in 
defending the Union which he had grown to love and in promoting the cause of human 
freedom. 

Lafayette College Epwin B. CODDINGTON 


A HOUSE DIVIDED: A STUDY OF STATEHOOD POLITICS AND THE COP. 
PERHEAD MOVEMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA. By Richard Orr Curry. ([Pittsburgh:] 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1964. Pp. 203. $5.00.) This book, printed with slight 
changes from a 1961 dissertation, comes upon the heels of George Ellis Moore's A Ban- 
ner in the Hills: West Virginia's Statehood (1963), which also began as a dissertation 
(1957). Curry's book, though shorter than Moore's, and less polished, is likely to com- 
mand more scholarly attention because Curry, as befits a student of Roy F. Nichols, 
concentrates mainly upon the politics of West Virginia from secession to statehood 
whereas Moore expends half his space on military operations. Curry's principal findings 
have already appeared as an article in the Journal of Southern History (XXVII [Nov. 
1962], 403-21). Though less lucid than the article, his book affords a fuller examina- 
tion of the evidence from a commendable array of sources. Án avowed revisionist, 
Curry rejects the "pro-Union" interpretations of Moore and others, notably the late 
Charles H. Ambler, and argues that between 1830 and 1861 tbe valley and southwestern 
counties of Virginia were weaned away from their former alignment with the north- 
west; that the county-by-county returns of the referendum on secession, here as. 
sembled and analyzed for the first time, show that 40 per cent of the people and half of 
the fifty counties in West Virginia were Confederate in disposition; that enlargement 
of the state beyond the thirty-nine counties to which unionist sentiment or geography 
entitled it was the paradoxical result of an effort to defeat statehood by pressing for 
preposterously wide boundaries; that a distinct copperhead movement (the term “Cop- 
perhead" is used almost as an encomium) arose in West Virginia when Congress made 
gradual emancipation a condition of statehood; and that this copperheadism, together 
with the Confederate leanings of half the counties, permitted former Confederates 
to become political leaders of the state within ten years after the war. As revisionists 
sometimes do, Curry displays touches of gamesmanship in occasionally overstressing 
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the mistakes of his predecessors or overstating his own conclusions, but on the whole 
his arguments are persuasive. 
University of Texas Barnes F. LATHROP 


THE TRIUMPH OF MILITANT REPUBLICANISM: A STUDY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 1860-1872. By Erwin Stanley Bradley. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1964. Pp. 467. $8.50.) In the past 
twenty-five years some half-dozen volumes have appeared describing Pennsylvania poli- 
tics from 1740 to 1848; the present volume continues the story through the Civil War 
and part of Reconstruction. The reader becomes familiar with the maze of state politics 
as Professor Bradley carefully leads him through the details of conventions, caucuses, 
and campaigns. The footnotes reveal the mass of materials examined: manuscripts, gov- 
ernment documents, newspapers, political pamphlets, and many books. There are a satis- 
factory index, an excellent bibliography, fine illustrations, and valuable appendixes ana- 
lyzing votes for governor and President by Pennsylvania counties from 1860 
through 1872. 'The author discusses the struggle among and within the political parties, 
as well as the occasional collusion between them; he also refers to the role of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in politics. Actually, much of the book concerns the bitter feud 
between Andrew Curtin, war governor, and Simon Cameron for control of Pennsylva- 
nia Republicans. The cause of the bitterness is not entirely clear, but there is no doubt 
of the result: the complete triumph of Cameron and the affirmation of the Cameron- 
Quay hegemony. Although Bradley probably regards Curtin as his hero, he never, in 
my opinion, quite makes the governor come alive. Curtin is always "the great war gov- 
ernor,” but I had trouble remembering his accomplishments. Cameron, on the other 
hand, moves about larger than life, a buccaneer who knew what he wanted and how to 
get it. His methods were not admirable, but one admits a sneaking respect for his 
political acumen, This useful book will be helpful for reference not only on Pennsylva- 
nia politics but also generally for the politics of the Civil War and Reconstruction. Much 
of later Pennsylvania political history can, moreover, be explained in terms of what 
the author has so painstakingly put together here. 


American University Donoruv D. Gonpos 


POLIGNAC'S TEXAS BRIGADE, By Alwyn Barr. [Publication Series, Volume VIII, 
Number x.] ([Houston:] Texas Gulf Coast Historical Association. 1964. Pp. 72. $3.00.) 
There was a brigade of Confederate Texans occupied in the trans-Mississippi theater of 
the Civil War whose activities had all but been lost in the accounts written of those 
four years. Many of the men in tbe brigade originally came from a particular area in 
north Texas, which was partially unionist in character; numbers of them lacked zest 
for the war. Brigaded in July 1862, these men formed three Texas cavalry regiments: 
the Twenty-second, the Thirty-first, and the Thirty-fourth. They were later dismounted 
to serve as infantry. In 1863 they were joined with a command composed of Texans who 
were fortunate enough to escape when Arkansas Post was captured. Also in 1863 Prince 
Camille de Polignac became the brigade's commander. This Frenchman was the only 
foreigner to achieve a Confederate generalship. The son of the last Prime Minister of 
Charles X of France, he was unpopular at first, but he soon gained the respect and re- 
gard of his men. For three years, the men who composed the original three cavalry regi- 
ments and thus formed the nucleus of a Confederate brigade, fought from Missouri to 
Louisiana in defense of the Trans-Mississippi Department. Polignac's effective leadership 
at Sabine Crossroads, as a part of the Battle of Mansfield, Louisiana, in April 1864 is 
adequately described. Polignac's Texas Brigade is well documented and provides infor- 
mation on events in a limited area in the trans-Mississippi region during the Civil War. 
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Records of the participation of the Texans who composed this brigade had been ob- 
scured to history; the rediscovery of these records is a contribution. 
Texas Christian University W. C. NUNN 


THE MIGHTY REVOLUTION: NEGRO EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND, 1862- 
1864. By Charles Lewis Wagandt. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 299. 
$6.50.) This detailed recounting of the political maneuverings in Maryland that led to 
that state's emancipating its slaves begins with the rioting in Baltimore when the Sixth 
Massachusetts passed through the city on April 19, 1861, and ends when a new, anti- 
slavery state constitution went into effect on November 1, 1864. For nearly a year after 
the riots any mention of emancipation was taboo in Maryland politics. The state had 
thrown in its lot with the North, but only for the purpose of preserving the Union, not 
to end slavery. Then, on March 6, 1862, Lincoln's offer of federal compensation for state 
emancipation opened a rift within the ranks of Maryland unionists. Most of them at first 
spurned Lincoln’s offer, but Montgomery Blair and Henry Winter Davis saw how the 
tide was running and fought each other for control of the emancipation movement in 
Maryland. Davis, the radical “Unconditional Unionist,” had the support of the Union 
League and the help of Federal troops at election times. In the fall of 1863 he and his 
faction swept into power. They were able to control the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention, and that body put an end to slavery in Maryland. The author 
includes in his book a chapter describing the flight of slaves from their masters and their 
enlistment in Union armies. Except for this and his account of the intervention of Fed- 
eral troops in Maryland elections, he does not stray much from the story of politicians 
and parties. He does point out that there was more to the "mighty revolution" than 
just the freeing of Maryland's slaves, that the state's social, economic, and political struc- 
tures were all being revolutionized, and he particularly mentions the reapportionment 
of the legislature, which was both a cause and an effect of the shifting of political power 
from the planter aristocracy to the rising urban middle class. 

University of Florida GEORGE R. BENTLEY 


ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON: SOLDIER OF THREE REPUBLICS. By Charles P. 
Roland. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 384. $6.50.) No other Civil 
War figure was quite like Albert Sidney Johnston, no other career of the war quite 
like his. The second ranking full general of the Confederacy, he was its ranking field 
general. In 1861 he commanded the huge Department Number Two, stretching from 
Kentucky and Tennessee and the Appalachian Mountains on the east to the Indian 
Territory beyond the Mississippi River, possibly the largest geographic command 
held by one general during the war. Hailed by President Davis and the public as a 
great general, he was expected to accomplish miracles. Then came a period of reverses, 
and on April 6, 1862, at the Battle of Shiloh, he was struck down by a stray bullet and 
died. He fell, people would soon say, as he was about to accomplish a great victory 
which his successor threw away. He became even more of a legend dead—generations of 
southerners believed that if he had lived he would somehow have changed the course of 
the war. This was a life with all the tragic ingredients to tempt biographers. Yet the 
only account to appear was a eulogistic work published by his son in 1878. Doubtless 
writers avoided the subject because the career seemed cut off too soon, because the pe- 
riod of glory and greatness seemed too short. Now Professor Charles Roland, un- 
daunted by the artistic difficulty, has written the first modern biography of the man. 
Roland emphasizes that Johnston had a fairly significant career before the war as an 
officer in the Regular Army, as one of the architects of the Texas Republic, and as the 
leader of the American expedition against the Utah Mormons, Fourteen of the book's - 
eighteen chapters are devoted to this pre-1860 phase. They are, although necessarily 
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concerned on occasion with small matters, a contribution to military and frontier history. 
But it is the four chapters on the war that are of greatest interest and importance. In 
them Roland traces Johnston's command problems and his evolution as a commander. 
There were evolution and progress, the author insists, a contention that some critics 
would dispute. On this issue one wishes that Roland had given us more of the sources 
of Johnston’s military thought. Roland concedes that Johnston made some mistakes, the 
worst one at Fort Donelson, but he was developing as a field commander at the time of 
his death and would have grown still more. Just how far Johnston might have gone Ro- 
land does not say, but it is evident that he thinks the general bad some of the elements 
of greatness. Johnston had notably great powers of leadership and might have inspired 
his army to final victory at Shiloh if he had lived. Thus the book ends on an “iffy” note, 
as a book about Johnston must Roland presents this speculation and most of his other 
“ifs” with sober restraint. This careful work should become the classic treatment of 
Johnston. 

Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


FREEDOM UNDER LINCOLN. By Dean Sprague. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1965. Pp. viii, 340. $5.95.) Even the title of this book is deficient. It promises an 
analysis of war-altered conditions of freedom during Lincoln's White House years, a 
subject deserving serious inquiry. The dust jacket (but not the title page) bears a sub- 
title—“Federal Power and Personal Liberty under the Strain of Civil War”—which 
adds to a reader's frustration, for its promise is as unfulfilled as that of the title. In- 
stead the author offers a swift, superficial overview of northern internal security 
policies especially in the critical Border State areas from April 1861 through February 
1862. Unfortunately Dr. Sprague fails to increase our knowledge or understanding of 
these well-known matters. His book provides neither illumination struck from imagina- 
tive digging into available newer manuscript sources nor insight derived from deep im- 
mersion in the great mass of familiar printed materials or "standard" manuscript col- 
lections. He was content to exploit a congeries of polemical printed accounts in news- 
papers, books, and pamphets, items from the Official Records and Nicolay and Hay's 
Lincoln, and a few manuscript collections at the Library of Congress. Yet many 
monographs center on his subject, and in several of its record groups the National 
Archives holds immense amounts of pertinent, contemporary, and little-used sources. 
There is little reason further to labor the point. Enumeration of all the inadequacies 
that fill this volume requires more reviewing space than the task merits. The book is a 
flat failure. 


University of Ulinois Harotp M. HYMAN 


LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG DECLARATION: “A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM.” 
By Louis A. Warren. (Fort Wayne, Ind.: Lincoln National Life Foundation. 1964. Pp. 
xix, 236. $5.95.) LINCOLN AND THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS: COMMEMORA- 
TIVE PAPERS. By John Dos Passos et al. Edited by Allan Nevins. (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 1964. Pp. 133. $2.95.) These two works have the same subject, but they 
are quite different books. Dr. Warren's volume is primarily a meticulous examination of 
events and circumstances pertaining to the address at Gettsyburg on November r9, 1863: 
the decision to hold a program of dedication at the battlefield; the invitations to Lincoln 
and to Edward Everett to speak; Lincoln's travel from Washington to Gettysburg and 
return, and his actions while in Gettysburg; his composition of the address; the various 
texts of Lincoln's remarks; the varying reactions to what Lincoln said. Included also is 
the text of Everett’s speech. While Warren discusses the ideas expressed by Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg and the origins or backgrounds of those ideas, the primary emphasis 
of his book is upon the detailed narrative of events. Some of the minutiae in 
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Warren’s volume may become tedious to some readers, telling them more than they 
want to know—as, for example, the number and location of persons seated on the plat- 
form with Lincoln and Everett. In view of the importance of Lincoln's address, how- 
ever, even the minutiae of the surrounding circumstances can be of interest to someone 
at sometime, and a number of the particulars are of moment to almost anyone who is 
interested in the address itself. Thus, a full presentation of evidence seems defensible. 
In contrast to Warren's approach and focus stand all but one of the essays in the volume 
edited by Professor Nevins. That volume consists of commemorative papers, presented, 
we are told in the preface, at an evening program in Washington, D. C., "a few weeks 
after the centenary of the Gettysburg Address." The program was sponsored by the 
Civil War Centennial Commission, of which Nevins is chairman, and he contributed an 
introduction to the book, The six papers are: "Lincoln and His Almost Chosen People,” 
by John Dos Passos; "Lincoln and the Law,” by Arthur Lehman Goodhart; “The Reli- 
gion of Abraham Lincoln, by Reinhold Niebuhr; "On the Gettysburg Address," 
plus two poems, by Robert Lowell; “The Significance of Gettysburg," by Paul H. 
Douglas; and “Unknown at This Address," by David C. Mearns. The essay by Mearns 
considers the same sort of question (and some of the same questions) raised in War- 
ren's book. The other five essays, however, are focused on selected aspects of Lincoln's 
ideas and experiences, discussing those ideas and experiences in general terms, with the 
Gettysburg Address as a sort of springboard from which to launch the discussion. To 
historians who keep more or less abreast of the steady stream of writings concerning 
Lincoln, the points made in some of the essays will probably seem familiar. But, 
presumably, the essays were not written for that audience, and to nonspecialists the 
book may well prove to be stimulating and illuminating. After reading two volumes 
one is impressed once again with the genius of the individual whose 265 words in- 
spired not only these books but also countless other analyses of varying lengths since 
1863. One is also impressed with the courage of individuals who by commenting upon 
the Gettysburg Address invite comparisons between their comments and the original— 
for that address, in the language traditionally ascribed to the theater, remains an ex- 
ceedingly "tough act to follow." 

University of Washington Thomas J. PRESSLY 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PRISONER OF WAR, 1863-1864. By Decimus et Ultimus 
Barziza. Edited by R. Henderson Shuffler. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 140. $4.50.) In 1857 a young man with the improbable name of Decimus et 
Ultimus Barziza migrated from Williamsburg, Virginia, to Owensville, Texas. He was 
the son of Viscount Filippo Ignacio Barziza who had come from Venice to Virginia to 
claim an inheritance which he soon found had melted away in litigation. Whatever else 
he may have lost, however, he retained something of a bizarre sense of humor for in a 
Williamsburg tavern, celebrating the birth of his tenth child, he decided this would be 
the last; thus the child was christened “Tenth and Last" Young Barziza was a gradu- 
ate o£ William and Mary and upon his arrival in Texas took up the study of law at 
Baylor University. His practice had hardly begun, however, when the Civil War came 
to Texas. Laying aside his law books he enlisted in the Fourth Regiment of Texas in- 
fantry as a lieutenant. When the regiment reached Virginia it was assigned a young 
colonel—tall, bearded, sad-eyed John Bell Hood. As other Texas regiments arrived, 
they were formed into a brigade, and Hood became their brigadier. Thus originated 
one of the most picturesque and effective of Lee's fighting units: Hood's Texas Brigade. 
Young Barziza (now captain) fought with the brigade at Seven Pines, Gaines Mill, and 
finally at Gettysburg where he was wounded and taken prisoner to Johnson's Island in 
Lake Erie. His prison life and subsequent escape (by jumping from a train while being 
shifted from one prison to another) through Canada is the subject of his little book 
published anonymously and privately in Houston, Texas, in February 1865. Only two 
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copies of the original edition, however, are known to exist. Barziza was a literate man 
with a sense of humor, and his book is well written. He appears in the role of reporter, 
philosopher, and poet; at times one wishes he had eschewed his philosophizing and 
poetizing and stuck to reporting events he witnessed. (At times he wrote about things 
he obviously learned from gossip and rumor.) One especially wishes he had written 
more about escaped Confederate prisoners in Canada waiting to be repatriated through 
the blockade as he was. This is a little-known phase of Civil War history. Despite some 
weaknesses, however, the book is valuable. R. Henderson Shuffler, director of the 
Texana Program at the University of Texas, deserves great credit for rescuing the 
book from oblivion and for doing an excellent job of editing it. 

Tulane University Jonn P. DYER 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: TRAGIC HERO. THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1864- 
1889. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1964. Pp. xx, 556. 
$7.50.) In this fina] volume of his trilogy on Jefferson Davis, Hudson Strode covers the 
last twenty-five years of the Confederate President's life, from January ı, 1864, to De- 
cember 6, 1889. Nearly half of the book he gives to the concluding months of the Civil 
War, a period that saw victorious Federal armies tighten the noose of defeat ever closer 
about the neck of the Confederacy. Strode pictures the often ill and always humorless 
Davis, in these dark months, as a popular hero trying to rally his people. Ignoring the fact 
that Davis was neither very popular nor especially able, Strode blames not the unstoppable 
Federal armies for the ultimate defeat of the Confederacy but rather Davis’ enemies 
from within, “self-seeking politicians, malicious editors, and egotistical generals." Strode 
fails to see that these enemies from within were the offspring of a tnore basic enemy: 
states’ rights. In love with Davis the man and Davis the states’ rights constitutionalist, 
Strode is intellectually incapable of dealing with the problem of states' rights. He sees 
nothing wrong in a government that subordinates the President to the state governors 
in a wartime emergency. For instance, when Vice-President Stephens traitorously at. 
tacked the Confederate government's conscription law and its suspension of the habeas 
corpus, claiming they violated states’ rights and personal liberty, Strode naively re- 
marks: “He did not seem to realize that without the Confederacy's success there could 
be no real liberty." Davis dedicated himself in his postwar years to expounding his view 
“that the Southern States had the Constitutional right to secede” and that the North 
should "stand convicted of making an unjustifiable war” against his beloved Con- 
federacy. As a disciple of Davis, Strode outdoes even the most devoted Daughter of the 
Confederacy. To him the Civil War was a war for independence, and he cannot under- 
stand why Americans should not honor Davis as they do Washington. Both were heroes 
fighting for independencel The jacket of this volume baldly states that Strode's work 
on Davis has "established him as a Southern historian." Strode is no historian, southern 
or otherwise. He either has not read or has ignored most of the recent historical litera- 
ture on the Confederacy, the Reconstruction era, and the origins of the New South. 
Consequently, his vast new information about Davis is of little use to the historian. His 
most serious oversight in this respect is his failure, or refusal, to see how Henry W. 
Grady, the symbol of the New South "fraud," resurrected and exploited, in 1886, the 
gray-clad image of Davis in creating the "myth of the Old South," and, incidentally, in 
repairing the political fortunes of a not very honorable former Confederate General 
Gordon. 

University of Arkansas WALTER L. Brown 


COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE: THE TEXAS YEARS, 1858-1912. By Rupert 
Norval Richardson. ([Abilene, Texas:] the Author; [distrib. by Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity Book Store, Abilene, Texas]. 1964. Pp. xi, 344. $7.00.) Colonel Edward M. House 
has received his share of attention as a behind-the-scenes political manager of national 
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and even international stature during the Woodrow Wilson era, but his grass-roots 
training as a kingmaker in Texas has been slighted previously. By focusing in great de- 
tail on the nearly two decades of House's maneuvering at state level, Professor Richard- 
son now lets us see the genesis and steady growth of House into a man to be reckoned 
with by the nation. House belies the caricature of the end of the century Texas and 
southern politician. A man of impeccable taste, he worked almost unnoticed until the 
results of his work could no longer be ignored. No dilettante in politics, as often 
charged, nor one who preferred power to public responsibility, he served Texas gover- 
nors the same way he did President Wilson—without pay and without public recogni- 
tion. Richardson believes that House liked to work on public affairs, and that, mainly, 
his work compulsion was what caused him to carve his unique career. Occasionally, ac- 
cording to the author, his preference for certain people, or prejudice against certain 
other people, motivated his activities He never formed a machine in the generally ac- 
cepted sense, but changed favored candidates as men delivered or disappointed. He held 
to the rule that men lose influence by being too much in evidence, and only when some 
favored legislation failed to get pushed past the Texas legislature did he express a desire 
to be governor himself. This book takes a long look— generally affectionate but not 
uncritical—at this man in the shadows, and the result is to illumine House so brightly 
as to dispel much of the myth and mystery in which he has previously been enveloped. 
The author has himself performed a public service. 

University of Texas Joe B. FRANTZ 


RAILROADS, LANDS, AND POLITICS: THE TAXATION OF THE RAILROAD 
LAND GRANTS, 1864-1897. By Leslie E. Decker. [American History Research Center.] 
(Providence, R. L: Brown University Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 435. $15.00.) In the twentieth 
century Ámerican railroads can make a fairly good case for the proposition that they are 
overtaxed, at least as compared to airlines, trucks, and barges, which continue to receive 
generous direct and indirect government subsidies. In the late nineteenth century when 
many western railroads were themselves receiving land grants it is not difficult to find 
many instances of tax avoidance and evasion by the railroad industry. In this volume 
Professor Decker studies the whole complex problem of the taxation of western rail- 
road land grants in the generation after the Civil War. Original legislation that was 
permissive, judicial decisions that were inherently difficult, land-office practices that 
seemed inordinately slow-—all these further complicated a situation already confused. 
The author covers in turn the roles played by judges, legislators, land-ofkce administra- 
tors, railroad operators, and local tax officials and political leaders. Very wisely Decker 
limits his detailed examination to two states, Kansas and Nebraska. He finds that the 
railroads often did postpone the placing of some of their lands on the tax rolls by delay- 
ing the selection and patenting of them. On the other hand once railroad land or property 
was taxable, it was often assessed and taxed at a higher rate than other private property. 
The book is not easy reading, but the author is remarkably objective in his entire 
treatment of a difficult topic. More than forty tables are useful in illustrating land- 
office procedures, railroad land policies, and general tax patterns in both states. A lengthy 
appendix shows the development of land taxability in each of 137 townships in 6 selected 
Kansas and Nebraska counties. Án extensive bibliography and a brief index conclude 
the volume. All serious students of railroad history will welcome Decker's analysis of a 
difficult and complex subject. 

Purdue University Joun F. STOVER 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN GEORGIA: FROM RECONSTRUCTION 
THROUGH 1900. By Olive Hall Shadgett. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1964. 
Pp. ix, 210. $6.00.) This valuable study is hardly a success story. Georgia Republicans 
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never came close to winning the state's presidential vote after 1868, lost power in 1872, 
and did not nominate a candidate for governor after 1876. Summarizing the Recon- 
struction era, the author concentrates on the party's activities during the 1880’s and 
1890's. Her views on the Republican party during Reconstruction are not revisionist, but 
she sees the period as something less than entirely corrupt. By 1900 Republicans main- 
tained a formal organization, but offered no competition to the Democrats. The party 
of Lincoln received a final blow when Georgia adopted a state-wide primary law in 
1898 that became a white primary in 1900. This meant that the election became the 
primary, and the general election was only a formality. In the interval before this the 
party had undergone a steady deterioration. Former Whigs were unable to make 
political cause with postwar Republicans because the party was so closely linked with 
the Negro and Reconstruction chaos. As white men deserted the party it fell into disre- 
pute and inactivity. Most of its members were Negroes, but the spoils of office and 
patronage went to whites. Internal disputes, a decline in leadership, and relentless op- 
position from the Democrats combined to eliminate the Republican threat. Attempted 
fusion with the Populists in the 1890's proved ineffectual. There are no official records 
of Georgia's Republican party, but the author has made good use of newspapers, gov- 
ernment documents, and manuscripts. Written in a clear, concise style, the book is a 
contribution to Georgia and southern history. 

Florida State University WiLLIAM WARREN ROGERS 


DOWN THE COLORADO. By Robert Brewster Stanton. Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Dwight L. Smith. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 45.) 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1965. Pp. xxv, 237. $5.00.) It seems incredible 
to us today that three-quarters of a century ago a group of hardheaded businessmen 
should have believed in the feasibility of a railroad running down the spectacular 
chasms of the Colorado River to the Gulf of California, and then overland to San Diego. 
Yet the idea was born, and on March 25, 1889, these men founded the Denver, Colorado 
Canyon, and Pacific Railroad, elected a slate of officers, raised money, and prepared for 
an exploration of the proposed route by a leading railroad surveyor and mining consult- 
ant, Robert Brewster Stanton. He possessed an explorer's tenacity if not the requisite 
patience for the preliminary research and thorough preparations that are so necessary an 
adjunct of all successful explorations. He pushed his survey through in two expeditions 
in which three men were drowned and a fourth suffered a broken leg. When the job 
was finished, he pronounced the projected railroad as being feasible. Then, as the years 
passed, the railroad was forgotten, but Stanton became a devotee of Colorado River his- 
tory. He never published his great work on the river, of which this work 1s a part, but in 
1932 his Colorado River Controversies appeared, and since some of the controversies 
involved Stanton, it is surprising that Professor Smith failed to mention the book in 
his brief introduction. This is Stanton's story, however. It is well written though not of 
literary merit (when compared with Powell's Exploration of the Colorado River of the 
West), and Smith has shown excellent judgment in leaving it almost entirely alone. A 
somewhat more detailed introduction and at least a one-page bibliography of secondary 
sources for the general reader would have been useful additions. Still, with its photo- 
graphs, sketches and geologic profiles, a map and a good index, the book constitutes a 
worth-while contribution to Colorado River lore. 

Florida State University RICHARD A, BARTLETT 


TWO PATHS TO UTOPIA: THE HUTTERITES AND THE LLANO COLONY. 
By Paul K. Conkin. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 212. $5.00.) 
Here is a thoughtful contribution to the rather extensive (but too rarely analytical) 
literature of communitarian movements. Professor Conkin tells the double story of 
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the largest and oldest communal Christian sect in the world and also of the last signifi- 
cant secular utopia in America: the Hutterites and the Llano colony. Save for the 
epilogue, the accounts stand independently; yet it is the juxtaposition of the two com- 
munist visions, Christian and profane, both in tension with the individualistic temper 
of American society, that gives the study its special sharpness. The Hutterites, an 
Anabaptist Left-wing Reformation sect, migrated to the United States and Canada in 
the late nineteenth century and today number approximately 14,000, living in 142 
colonies, eclipsing in size and wealth all other communal groups. Established in 1914, 
the Llano colony of socialists (of a wide and undisciplined variety) migrated to 
Louisiana in 1918 and remained there until its final liquidation in 1939, a long (if not 
always happy) life by the actuarial tables of secular communitarianism. The Hutterites 
were sustained by the purity of their vision and the intensity of their faith, but also by 
the authoritarianism of their indoctrination and discipline. The Llanoites faced far less 
persecution (after all, improvident radicals are not deemed as dangerous as prosperous 
pacifists), but lacking a body of dogma and prizing intellectual freedom, they were 
more vulnerable. As to the future, the extension of economic affluence diminishes the 
appeal of secular utopias, while the fragmentation, depersonalization, and externaliza- 
tion of modern society enhances tbe appeal of religious community. The author's 
research is impressive. His writing is dispassionate, but not cynical; sympathetic, but 
not sentimental. His insights are more informed by philosophy and theology than by 
sociology and psychology, and somehow this seems appropriate. 

University of North Carolina RoBzrr Moats MILLER 


VARIETIES OF REFORM THOUGHT: JANE ADDAMS; SAMUEL GOMPERS; 
THE CIVIC FEDERATION OF CHICAGO; ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE; EDGAR 
GARDNER MURPHY; ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. By Daniel Levine. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1964. Pp. xiii, 149. $3.00.) This work assumes 
that available views of some of the better-known, pre-World War I reform movements 
have been syntheses, but that it is not clear whether these adequately explain the moti- 
vations or programs of specific reformers. Not all of them feared their status in society 
was being impugned. They cannot all be categorically distinguished as Neo-Jefferson- 
ians or Neo-Hamiltonians. They did not reflect patently rural or urban solutions to so- 
cial problems. Such views are here exemplified in essays on "non-Populists" who ap- 
peared roughly in the 1890's and were active throughout the so-called “Reform Era." 
They thus span the Populist and Progressive sagas, and presumably enlighten both. 
Jane Addams is seen as having sought "social unity," as contrasted with Gompers, who 
espoused “social conflict." The Civic Federation of Chicago, headed by people of high 
social position and means, sought neither, but supported the status quo in the face of 
economic depressions and other disorder breeding phenomena. Beveridge is seen here 
as scarcely a reformer at all until 1906, when his passion for racism, social domination, 
and social control turned him toward Progressivism. Edgar Gardner Murphy, with his 
program for southern social reform—a compound of traditional southern values plus 
humanitarianism—and La Follette, who hoped to speak with a larger voice than that 
of the Midwest, complete the gallery. These essays divide roughly into biographical 
sections and analyses of program content. They perceive the reformers as more complex 
than several indicated "groups" of historians have held them to have been. The relative 
brevity of the essays makes them more suggestive than convincing, and individual 
readers will doubtless differ from them on many points. Was Addams condescending 
to her lower-class charges despite her avowed equalitarianism, or were her views of them 
justifiable by objective standards? Was Gompers’ view of society schismatic, setting 
workers against capitalists, or was he the opportunist and “labor faker” of radical op- 
probrium? Such questions are not challenges to logic and artifacts of research so much 
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as to the creation of a broader pattern of society within which these personages, and 
their critics, all functioned. Gompers may not have been any more of an opportunist 
than anyone else; Addams’ self-consciousness of genteel birth and capacity may not 
have harmed the union organizing activities of Hull House. They certainly did so less 
than Gompers' tolerance of racketeers in AF of L ranks. In short, the larger social con. 
text could be more strategic than the mere variations in reformers' personalities. Thus, 
the following statement may be questionable: “For varying periods of time large num: 
bers of people coming from different directions and having different destinations 
[italics mine] found themselves on the same road. Looking about them and seeing a 
multitude, they concluded they were part of an army. This bit of self-deception gave 
them confidence in their strength, but we should not allow it to deceive us." Could the 
same be said of Jefferson and John Adams during the revolutionary period? Students of 
reform, antireform, and nonreform will find these essays interesting and thought-pro- 
voking, and may wonder about the role of the individual in the Great Society. 

Antioch College Lours FILLER 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE MUCKRAKERS. By David Mark 
Chalmers. (New York: Citadel Press. 1964. Pp. 127. $1.75.) When David Graham 
Phillips’ series of articles, “The Treason of the Senate," first appeared, Theodore 
Roosevelt became considerably irked by this journalistic attack, Using a passage from 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, the President derisively dubbed all exposé writers muck- 
rakers. Upon calmer reflection, Roosevelt realized that magazine writers might well 
perform a valuable service. “The men with the muckrakes,” he asserted, “are often 
indispensable to the wellbeing of society; but only if they know when to stop raking 
the muck, and to look upward to the celestial crown above them, to the crown of 
worthy endeavor." That the muckrakers did look upward, that they went beyond 
commercial sensationalism and moralistic indignation, and that they did offer specific 
solutions to the ills they beheld is the thesis of this book. David M. Chalmers’ volume, 
an original paperback, is unlike the two classic studies of muckraking by Louis Filler 
and Cornelius C, Regier, for it is neither as biographical nor as all-inclusive. It is, 
rather, a competent analysis based on both primary and secondary sources of the eco- 
nomic philosophies of the leading muckrakers. Notwithstanding the title, the author is 
concerned primarily with economic, not social or political ideas. Of necessity Chalmers 
has omitted consideration of some important journalists, but no one can quibble with 
his selection of thirteen representative writers. Included in this study are such notables 
as Steffens, Baker, Tarbell, Hendricks, and lesser known writers like Will Irwin, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, and Christopher P. Connolly. After an introductory chapter, the 
author unobtrusively and for organizational purposes ranks his journalists in terms of 
their attitude toward capitalism. Thus, George Kibbe Turner, who believed that all the 
problems of society could be cured if businessmen were given the reins of government, 
is discussed first, while Charles Edward Russell, an outspoken Socialist, is discussed 
last. The center of this economic continuum is occupied by Samuel H. Adams, while 
Phillips and Steffens hold near-Socialist positions, The last and most valuable chapter 
of the book is aptly entitled “The Celestial Crown.” Here Chalmers shows that contrary 
to the Bunyan quotation the man with the rake does exchange it for a crown. He 
argues that the muckrakers were basically moderates who arrived at the conclusion 
that all of society's problems resulted from the failure of businessmen to accept their 
social responsibility. T'his all too simple castigation of the wealthy is never challenged 
by Chalmers. His purpose is not to criticize the muckrakers, but rather to delineate their 
philosophy, a task that he does succinctly and well. Yet, despite his promise in the 
preface to raise questions about the "revisionist" interpretation of the progressive move- 
ment, he fails to do so. Nor does he, although he has ample opportunity, discuss the 
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causes of progressivism as viewed by the muckrakers, This, however, is only a slight 
blemish in what is otherwise an excellent volume. 
Youngstown University | SiNeEY I, ROBERTS 


PROGRESSTVES AND URBAN SCHOOL REFORM: THE PUBLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1895-1954. By Sol Cohen. [Teachers College 
Studies in Education.] (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1964. Pp. xi, 273. $6.50.) Refreshingly, Sol Cohen's thorough and well- 
written study of New York City's Public Education Association is not a narrow house 
history, but is rather a case study of middle-class social reform. Cohen traces the rise 
of the PEA from its Good Government Club, anti-Tammany beginnings in the r89o's. 
In contrast with more politically oriented reform groups, however, the PEA survived 
the disillusionment of reformers early in the new century and became institutionalized 
first as the critical outside conscience of the New York City schools and then as the 
inside lay ally of the school department, a role it still plays today. Cohen recounts the 
successes and failures of the organization, showing that the vigor and effectiveness of 
the PEA were in direct relationship to the extent of the apparent evils it fought. When 
the school department was relatively in tune with the progressive ends of the organiza 
tion, such as in the 1930's, the PEA lost vitality. The PEA from its earliest days was an 
upper-middle-class group, drawing its leadership from well-established old families and 
from successful German-Jewish groups. Ironically, few of these people sent their own 
children to the city's public schools; their activity was reform in the abstract, and their 
policies, often removed from the school system's most telling needs, reflected this, 
explaining why no broad base of popular support went to the association. Indeed by 
1920 the PEA deliberately sought to keep school business out of popular discussion, 
believing that educaticn was better served if pressure came from within the system 
itself and from established good government organizations. Thus, like so many other 
such social action groups, the PEA seemed often to be at the fringes of the real problems 
and of the real power centers. Not surprisingly, the same people who were anti- 
Tammany were educational progressives. Cohen's book clearly shows this tie: the upper- 
middle-class political utopian (who as often looked backward as forward) saw education 
as a panacea and grasped firmly the doctrines of the PEA and kindred spirits in the 
obligation of the school to concern itself with the “whole child." The PEA politically 
was often far from the realities of New York City Hall; educationally it was often 
equally far from the realities of the city's classrooms. Cohen, however, paints in the 
PEA's successes more boldly than its failures; his overenthusiasm is the book's major 
flaw, and even then it is not a serious one. He has used a wide range of sources, and his 
critical bibliography is excellent The book, not surprisingly, was written while Cohen 
was at Columbia's Teachers College with Lawrence Cremin. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of progressive education defined, as Cremin does, as "the educa- 
tional phase of American Progressivism writ large." 

Harvard University Turopong R., Sizer 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY. By Theodore R. 
Sizer. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 304. $6.00.) With this 
well-organized and judicious monograph Dean Sizer meets the need for a thorough 
study of the background, authorship, and effects of the Report of the Committee on 
Secondary School Studies (1893), commonly known as "The Report of the Committee of 
Ten." He demonstrates that the committee's recommendations for standardizing college 
entrance requirements and the American secondary-school curriculum were neither 
conservative nor radical They were opposed by "conservative" advocates of mental 
discipline through classical linguistic training, particularly by teachers of Greek; they 
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were attacked by “radicals” who endorsed vocational subjects to prepare for active life. 
To most of the committee's members there was no difference between education for 
life or for college. The middle position of the Report in this recurring debate between 
ancients and moderns was intensely practical, in keeping with the views and tempera- 
ment of its chief author and spokesman, Charles William Eliot Indeed most of the 
book becomes an important addition to Henry James's biography of Eliot as well as to 
our knowledge of the work of William Torrey Harris and Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Because Eliot and his colleagues, in their Report, neglected to analyze the place of the 
school in American society at large and failed to anticipate the problems of phenomenally 
rising enrollments, political control, rural schools, or dull students, one may well ques- 
tion whether they were as "practical" for the long run as Eliot intended. Still the 
Report emphasized what was desperately needed in the 1890's: good teaching of tradi- 
tional classica] subjects and mathematics, plus full acceptance in the secondary schools 
of English, history, French, German, and the natural and physical sciences. Aided by 
the distinguished reputations of its signers and by the publicity initially given it by 
Butler in his Edueational Review, the Report influenced at least two decades of high 
school administrators and teachers. Not until the rise of a new generation of school 
theorists led by John Dewey and Edward L. Thorndike did its guidelines lose their 
persuasiveness, All this Sizer tells clearly in prose that, like Eliot's, is "spare" and 
“direct.” Unlike Eliot and his committee, Sizer in his early chapters does portray the 
inadequate condition of secondary education in American towns and cities around 1890. 
His is an illuminating work of scholarship on a report which, even though it was almost 
outmoded at birth owing to the rapidly changing educational needs of the country, 
remains one of the few memorable statements of American secondary-school aims, 
(The entire Report is reprinted in an appendix.) 

University of California, Davis Wıson SMITH 


CONSERVATISM IN A PROGRESSIVE ERA: MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS, 1900— 
1912. By Richard M. Abrams. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. 
xiv, 327. $6.95.) Although Massachusetts appears to have been politically conservative 
during the progressive era, Richard M. Abrams demonstrates that the Bay State had 
enacted before 1900 much of the program usually labeled “progressive” When these 
measures were challenged, progressives fought to hold gains already made, and became, 
in a sense, conservative. Reformers also won further victories, notably in the administra- 
tions of Curtis Guild (1906-1908) and Eugene Foss (1911-1913). Reform came early 
to Massachusetts partly because industrialization came early. Reform came also, Abrams 
says, because of “noncommercial, public-spirited ideals" When the reform impulse 
spread to the rest of the nation, the Bay State paradoxically moved Right. For progres- 
sives elsewhere attacked the tariff, for instance, which Massachusetts industrialists 
believed essential to continued prosperity. Demands for a favorable business climate 
brought fewer restrictions on corporations and eroded an earlier ethic. The Republican 
party mixed reform with stress on fiscal responsibility to dominate state politics. 
Democrats provided no practical alternative; a reform platform revealed internal 
divisions that brought defeat. They could win only with a tycoon like William L. 
Douglas, whose ideology was almost Republican. Nor did reformers join the Progressive 
party in 1912. A few amateurs were enthusiastically idealistic, but the core of the party 
was disgruntled politicians who subordinated principle to position. Abrams' account is 
properly centered in Boston, though he has used newspapers from other cities. His 
omission of the Catholic press seems odd. The Boston Pilot, for example, broke its 
Democratic habit to endorse Roosevelt in 1904, a fact that would have strengthened 
Abrams’ interpretation of the election. Abrams argues that the economic impact of 
organized labor and the growing political activity of immigrants changed conditions 
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that had permitted patrician reform. His failure, therefore, to cite labor journals and 
the foreign-language press is also surprising. The factual lapses are not crucial. (The 
Industrial Workers of the World is called the International Workers of the World, for 
instance.) The study shows that the conservative could play an enlightened and 
important part in the progressive era. The Massachusetts conservative often tried to 
preserve reform; progressives elsewhere made the task more difficult. 

Phillips Exeter Academy HENRY F. BEDFORD 


MR. CRUMP OF MEMPHIS. By William D. Miller. [Southern Biography Series.] 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 373. $6.75.) In 1909 
Edward Hull Crump was elected major of Memphis, Tennessee, on the type of Progres- 
sive platform that promised "business government" in place of venality and chaos. 
Seven years later the state administration removed him from office on charges of failure 
to enforce the prohibition laws—charges that Crump's biographer considers a smoke 
screen behind which private-utility interests sought to remove from the scene an advo- 
cate of public power. They failed, however, and during the next decade Crump built an 
organization that was to prove invincible in Memphis and Shelby County to the time of 
his death in 1954. That organization supported the New Deal and helped bring TVA 
power to Memphis. But it also constituted one of the most repressive urban machines 
in recent American history. In the process of recounting Crump's career, Professor 
William D. Miller makes it superabundantly clear that the Memphis boss was a model 
son, husband, and father. Described in sometimes tedious detail, too, are the innumer- 
able political battles wherein Crump made and broke with mayors, governors, and 
congressmen. Crump’s mastery of invective is also apparent: in newspaper advertise- 
ments he referred to assorted editors who opposed him as "a venal and licentious 
scribbler," "a yellow cur, egg-sucking dog," and a "trio of mangy bubonic rats." Nor 
were such outbursts artificially generated for public consumption only. When a news- 
paper published a pre-election photo of Crump and a governor with whom he had just 
broken, he “cut out the picture, drew bars across Browning's face, and filed it with his 
papers.” All this may be of interest to Memphites and Tennesseeans, and to psychiatrists. 
But along the way Miller also brings to light several points of more general interest to 
historians. His description of Crump's machine in the city of Memphis, for example, 
should help lay to rest the impression, particularly prevalent at times among southerners, 
that the growth of urban bossism owed something to the genes of European immigrants 
who populated northern cities. "It has often been said of peoples who succumb to 
dictatorship . . . that they were not of Anglo-Saxon blood and tradition,” declared one 
of Crump's local critics, but obviously that was not true of Memphis. "Except for its 
Negro population, Memphis was predominantly Anglo-Saxon. . . .” Moreover, there is 
the author's over-all evaluation of Crump's reign. “Had there been no Crump there 
doubtless would have been more freedom for independent political action," he writes. 
“But would the people of Memphis have been as free in those areas that represent the 
basis for any humanized society—order and material well-being? Considering the 
character of Memphis as Crump found it, it is doubtful that they would have been,” 
he concludes. Certainly there is food for thought, and for debate, in that observation. 
In its handling of the details and the broader significance of Crump's career, Miller's 
prose is frequently stilted, and sometimes obtuse. Yet, in giving us one of the first 
descriptions of a southern city machine he supplies material that, upon reflection, 
should prove interesting to the historian of twentieth-century American urbanism and 
bossism. 

Georgetown University J. Josepa HurHMACHER 
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THE HYPHENATE IN RECENT AMERICAN POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY. By 
Louis L. Gerson. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1964. Pp. xxvii, 325. $6.00.) 
The author of Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland has in this volume continued 
his study of the influence of the ethnic factor on American foreign policy. The historical 
meat of the book is in Part II, “The World Wars and the Hyphenate,” and Part IIT, “The 
Cold War and the Hyphenate Consensus.” For the period of the First World War, 
Gerson describes the various ethnic pressures and responses of the Wilson administra- 
tion with respect to neutrality, self-determination, and the League. This section, largely 
based on the secondary literature including Gerson’s earlier work, adds little new to the 
subject. Gerson then moves to a consideration of ethnic politics on the eve of World 
War II, since, he asserts, “hyphenism” was dormant from 1920 until the mid-thirties! 
From the Roosevelt papers, Gerson has gleaned much interesting material on the 
reaction of nationality groups to foreign policy decisions and the activities of the 
Democratic party among these groups. The propaganda campaigns waged by Germany, 
Italy, and the Soviet Union among hyphenate Americans are also described. Because he 
accepts uncritically the claims made by foreign agents, however, Gerson tends to 
exaggerate their effectiveness. The chapter on World War II is too brief to contribute 
much on ethnic politics during the conflict. Tbe era of the cold war receives more 
detailed attention. The Truman papers provide considerable evidence concerning the 
strenuous contest for the ethnic vote conducted by the Democratic party in 1948. 
Drawing primarily on the Arthur Bliss Lane papers, Gerson next traces the genesis, 
exploitation, and ultimate abandonment of the Republican policy of liberation. In my 
opinion these are the best chapters of the book. Gerson makes only a passing reference 
to "McCarthyism," certainly a major phenomenon of ethnic politics. These substantive 
chapters are sandwiched between lengthy introductory and concluding sections that 
have little historical value. Gerson has not written a comprehensive treatment of this 
subject, but an episodic and fragmentary one. Although the book purports to be a study 
of ethnic political behavior, it is for the most part an unevaluated series of assertions 
about that behavior. The author himself has not attempted to analyze election returns, roll 
call votes, or the ethnic composition of convention and congressional delegations. 
Because of this lack of fundamental analysis of the political process, the book deals less 
with the realities of political behavior than with the verbalisms of political rhetoric. 
Gerson's constant moralizing over the evils of “hyphenism” also gives the volume the 
archaic flavor of an Americanization tract. He raises many interesting questions about 
the political behavior of hyphenate Americans; he provides few of the answers. 

Rutgers University RuvoLpH J. VEcor: 


THE TALKATIVE PRESIDENT: THE OFF-THE-RECORD PRESS CON. 
FERENCES OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. Edited by Robert H. Ferrell and Howard H. 
Quint. (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 276. $6.00.) The 
editors have interwoven one-sixth of the verbatim transcripts of President Coolidge's 
press conferences from 1923 to 1929 into a combined topical and chronological 
organization. It was a job worth doing, and they deserve special commendation for 
claiming no more on its behalf. Neither major visions nor revisions are advanced to 
stir historians of the twenties to debate. Quite a few corners, however, have been 
illuminated. Perhaps the most important contribution of these transcripts is the 
emergence of the central figure as a flesh-and-blood personality, relaxing among the 
approximately dozen newsmen. His comments will not be surprising. What the country 
needed from their new President in 1923 was "stability and confidence and reassurance"; 
tax reduction could "only be brought about as a result of economy"; no candidate for 
President "ever injured himself very much by not talking"; and whether the rediscount 
rate should be raised in 1928 “was a matter entirely for the Federal Reserve Board.” 
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Throughout is an anthropocentric philosophy. Despite his fondness for the Vermont 
farm and the Dakota Black Hills, the President saw nothing but man's comfort there; 
despite allusions to church, metaphysical speculation is absent. The welfare of this man- 
centered world was dependent almost entirely upon economic and political factors. 
These areas were best promoted by public frugality and private business under Republican 
leadership. There is no abstract speculation of things intellectual, and the aesthetic is 
confined to a reference to Whittier's Snow-Bound. If the newsmen and public regretted 
the lack of such interests in their chief executive, there is no evidence in this book. 

University of South Dakota CEDRIC CUMMINS 


FATHER COUGHLIN AND THE NEW DEAL, By Charles J. Tull. [Men and 
Movements.] ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 1965. Pp. x, 292. $6.50.) 
In this book Professor Tull sets out “to probe thoroughly" the public career of Charles 
E. Coughlin, the controversial radio priest of the New Deal period. Tull's work leads 
him to conclude that Coughlin's condemnation of international bankers and his advo- 
cacy of inflation and government control of money were sincere. He suggests that the 
relations between the clerical politician and Franklin D. Roosevelt from 1932 to 1934 
were closer than have been previously indicated. He insists that the priest’s hold over 
his millions of listeners was complete, at least at the moment he spoke to them, and 
that his politica! appendage, the National Union for Social Justice, was an important 
political force. He argues that Coughlin's extreme efforts against Roosevelt in 1936 
boomeranged, consequently leading moderates to support the President for re-election. 
He denies that the clergyman was a Fascist, indicating instead that Coughlin was a 
sincere, though confused social justice advocate, nationalist, Anglophobe, anti-Semite, 
and anti-Communist, who gradually became skeptical of democracy! Tull has given in- 
sufficient logic and data to support these contentions. Although the author could not 
gain the cooperation of Coughlin and the archdiocese of Detroit in securing material, 
one wonders why he failed to consult, for example, official election data, materials in the 
National Archives, and recent biographies of Representative William Lemke and Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, who were, respectively, an ally and an antagonist of Coughlin. 
This is not to say that Tull's book lacks merit. It demonstrates Coughlin's many am- 
biguities, follies, and inconsistencies, and makes clear that he did not represent the 
Catholic Church in his actions. It brings into doubt Samuel Lubell's thesis that foreign 
policy instead of economics is the key to understanding the vote for Lemke for Presi- 
dent in 1936. And in it, for the first time, the basic facts of the priest's political career 
are set forth. In short, this volume fails "to probe thoroughly" Coughlin's career, but it 
does provide a convenient source of information and raises some questions that future 
researchers should consider. 

University of Kansas Donato R. McCoy 


THE WAGNER ACT CASES. By Richard C. Cortner. (Knoxville: University of Ten- 
nessee Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 208. $6.00.) This fascinating volume presents in some detail 
the legislative history of the National Labor Relations Act. The early chapters afford 
a brief but most readable digest of the judicial gauntlet that labor legislation ran in 
the post-Civil War era, culminating in attacks on the NRA and on state minimum- 
wage legislation. Its chief focus is, however, upon the strategy of the National Labor 
Relations Board and opposing interest groups in bringing to the US Supreme Court 
the pivotal cases which, on April r2, 1937, were to mark the beginning of a new era in 
American jurisprudence. The history of labor legislation has been competently covered 
in a variety of other sources. What is new in this volume is the meticulous tracing of 
the development of the cases that, grouped together, formed the subject matter of the 
1937 court decision. One gains a new respect for the strategy and tactics of J. Warren 
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Madden and his colleagues of the NLRB in their preparation and handling of the 
Fruehauf case, the Jones and Laughlin case, the Friedman-Harry Marks case, the 
Associated Press case, and the Washington, Virginia and Maryland Coach Company 
case, In the light of court precedents, their problem was essentially one of delaying 
appeals in the cases of manufacturing companies so that these could reach the Supreme 
Court accompanied by strong cases more clearly involving interstate commerce. Com- 
plicating the difficult situation faced by the board was President Roosevelt’s attempt to 
enlarge the Court, which was launched four days before oral arguments began on the 
Wagner Act cases. Finally, in the author's opinion, the Court undermined the case for 
the President's bill by its decisions in the controverted cases. This volume should prove 
exceedingly useful to students of labor history because of its careful treatment of the 
most dramatic period in which the commerce clause was in process of reinterpretation. 

Amherst College CoLston E. WARNE 


BUYING AIRCRAFT: MATÉRIEL PROCUREMENT FOR THE ARMY AIR 
FORCES. By Irving Brinton Holley, jr. [U. S. Army in World War Il: Special Studies.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1964. Pp. xviii, 643. $4.75.) In a period of fifteen years of work on this air logistical 
history, Professor Holley estimates that he has researched documents that, if piled atop 
each other, would stand more than two miles high. The result of these labors is a 
definitive history of the problems, failures, and successes of aircraft procurement for 
the United States Air Corps and Army Air Forces from the early 1920’s through 
World War II. This history should be of interest not only to military students but also 
to readers with an interest in business history, for the book contains an excellent treat- 
ment of the aviation industry that provided the basis for military procurement. It 
stresses the interrelationship of political, economic, legal, and military problems, and it 
reveals the importance of organization within government and industry. The history 
brings together a composite set of statistics regarding wartime procurement for the 
Army Air Forces. Without detracting from the over-all conclusion that Holley has 
provided an excellent history of his subject of interest, it is, nevertheless, in order to 
regret that he includes only one short five-page chapter of concluding observations on 
military procurement. Here he finds “that there are no simple formulas, no neatly 
packaged principles to be memorized in axiomatic form.” In the USAF Institute of 
Technology after World War Il, students and faculty sought to distill an air logistical 
doctrine from the wartime experience. An analysis of such efforts to draw air logistical 
lessons from World War II would have provided an interesting conclusion to Holley's 
admirable volume, 

Air University Rospert F. FUTRELL 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 1941-1945. 
By Gaddis Smith. [America in Crisis] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1965. Pp. ix, 
194. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) Professor Smith's volume constitutes a critique of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, across the board, during the war years. The author does not claim to 
have had access to new sources although he has read widely in the general literature 
of the subject and is familiar with the published documentation. His purpose is to offer 
nonspecialists a brief critical evaluation of American. wartime diplomacy in all its signif. 
icant manifestations and to suggest the preconceptions, objectives, frustrations, and 
achievements that characterize it. Smith comes remarkably close to his goal. His 
criticisms are always trenchant, sometimes caustic, but usually, in my opinion, well 
founded, particularly as they deal with the role of President Roosevelt. If the specialist in 
this area of diplomatic history occasionally feels that the author is inclined to delineate 
his judgments in blacks and whites rather than in more circumspect shades of gray, he 
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will do well to remind himself of the breadth of the author's landscape and the small 
size of his canvas. Smith is not so brash, moreover, as to fail to remind his readers that 
"one of the most somber aspects of the study of history is that it suggests no obvious 
ways by which mankind could have avoided folly.” He is not even prepared to affirm 
that the postwar world would have been happier and more secure if Roosevelt had 
behaved differently. He regards this as no more than a possibility. 'The volume breaks 
no significantly new ground for students of American wartime diplomacy. It does, 
ncvertheless, offer new insight, the more clearly revealed by the wide areas of diplomatic 
activity condensed into narrow space. The style is always lively, not infrequently 
breezy. The author has organized his material very effectively and has expressed him- 
self with an admirable economy of language. This is a highly readable and very useful 
contribution to the understanding of America's wartime diplomacy. 

Department of State S. EvERETT GLEASON 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS. WITH PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES BY GEORGE H. BALL, WILLIAM Y. ELLIOTT, HENRY M. JACKSON, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, DEAN RUSK. By Waldo Chamberlin et al. Edited by Franz 
B. Gross. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. x, 356. $6.95.) When the 
New York Times recently editorialized that the United Nations was too unwieldy and 
uncertain to act as a trustee for a second Central American canal, it was expressing a 
view that the authors of this book believe too often absent in America. Their thesis is 
that Americans have not been sufficiently realistic about the world organization born 
at Dumbarton Oaks over twenty years ago. Had this country not deluded itself that the 
United Nations was an impartial peace enforcement agency with power of its own and 
a family of nations whose members would place "family" interests before their own, 
the United States might have enlisted much more effectively the United Nations as an 
instrument of American foreign policy. The authors endorse national selfinterest as 
the proper lodestar of United States action in the United Nations and warn that the 
Russians have used the organization from its inception to defame and divide the West, 
cultivate Afro-Asia, and advance the cause of Sovietism in every way possible. Having 
drawn these cold conclusions, the authors do not, however, write off the UN, though they 
differ in their estimates of its usefulness. Robert Strausz-Hupé views it as a valuable 
diplomatic corridor and means for exposing Soviet motives. Frank Gross, Hans Kohn, 
William Kintner, and Harold Jacobson recommend that the US counter the Soviet battle 
in the United Nations for the minds of men with principled stands on national self. 
determination, human rights, and international cooperation—with no truckling to non- 
aligned governments that apply one standard to their own and Communist actions and 
another to the Western nations, and with primary concern for the survival of the free 
world. All urge Americans to recognize the UN as presently constituted not as an end 
in itself or a substitute for US policy, but as one of several instruments of the latter. 
Composed of eight historians and political scientists, the authorship is at its best in the 
analyses of arms control negotiations, Afro-Asian politics, economic and social activities, 
and settlement of international disputes in the United Nations. A less felicitous selection 
of the other chapter topics imparts some unevenness, while the symposium hazard of 
repetition also is not altogether avoided. At the time of publication the mounting crisis 
over UN finances apparently had not yet reached dimensions warranting inclusion; 
for reasons less clear, the issue of China's representation is touched only obliquely. 
This work is distinguished from its predecessors on the subject by its recency, imposing 
historical data, and lucid conclusions. Scholarly, documented (though one misses a 
bibliography), and comprehensive, it is nonetheless for the general, albeit informed, 
reader as well as for the specialist. 

Pennsylvania State University Kent FonsTER 
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PARTY AND POLICY-MAKING: THE HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE, By Charles O. Jones. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1964. 
Pp. ix, 174. $6.50.) This study of the Republican Policy Committee, a party organ in 
the House of Representatives, describes the origin, development, organization, and 
functions of the committee that was formed in 1949 after the Republican disaster at 
the polls in 1948, but did not become fully active until 1959. It seeks to show how the 
committee operates as an agency of party communication in the House and how it has 
been used in the internal power struggles of the House Republican party. Creation of 
party policy committees in both houses was recommended by the La Follette-Monroney 
Committee in 1946 to plan and coordinate legislative programs. The Senate did so, but 
not the House. In 1949 Republican Leader Joe Martin agreed to a House Republican 
Policy Committee, but it remained ineffective until the party battles of 1959 and 1963 
when, under pressure from junior members, it emerged as a more active unit. In 
practice, the chief function of the committee has been to discover a basis for consensus 
on policy. Professor Jones measures its success in this effort during 1961 and 1962. 
He finds that the policy committee has performed a valuable function in educating its 
members, that more juniors are now voting members of the committee, and that more 
of the House standing committees are represented on it. The major conclusions of this 
competent and intensive study are that the committee has been increasingly important 
in internal struggles for power in the House Republican party and that the committee 
has provided a center of communication in which the House Republican party can 
discover a basis of consensus (or the lack of it) on policy problems. Jones suggests 
three possible improvernents: increased emphasis on efforts by the committee to develop 
consensus through the Subcommittee on Special Projects and Policy Committee recom- 
mendations to Republican members of standing committees; greater cooperation 
between the policy committees of the House and Senate; a change in the basis of 
representation from a geographical or regional to a standing committee base. An 
improved policy committee "can be of considerable value in aiding the legislative party 
to win roll call votes, the individual congressman to win elections, and Congress to 
solve public problems." 

Library of Congress GEoRGE B. GALLOWAY 


THE SOUTHERN MYSTIQUE. By Howard Zinn. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1964. Pp. 267. $4.95.) Professor Zinn modestly describes his work as "primarily a 
speculative essay based on personal experience." He taught for seven years at Spelman 
College, in a Negro university community that provided a microcosm for the study of 
momentous regional changes since 1958; in that setting he became vitally interested in 
the student protest movement, as “an observer, a friend, and an occasional participant." 
The Southern Mystique demonstrates his broad interest in the history of race relations 
in the United States, in that complex of intangibles Wilbur J. Cash called "the mind of 
the South,” and in the nature of and the prospect for social change in the region. The 
book is not so much an analysis of the southern mystique ("the mysterious and terrible 
South") as it js a perceptive commentary on the dissolution of the mystique. In the 
first part of the book the author makes use of post-Freudian social psychology, as well 
as his own experiences and observations and some recent historical studies, to distin- 
guish between idea and action, and to argue that changes in behavior come before 
changes in belief. He also discusses the role of leadership, the heterogeneity of the white 
southern community, the hierarchy of values in that community (in which traditional 
attitudes frequently give way before more compelling preferences), the power of the 
immediate situation in determining how people act, and the theorist as an active part 
of the social field. He examines the mystique compounded of racism and romanticism 
that has developed around the Negro and explores the cffect of interracial contact in 
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dissipating it. In another section he presents an absorbing and instructive case study of 
the mass demonstrations in Albany, Georgia, in 1961 and 1962. The last section, 
entitled "The South as a Mirror," is a suggestive essay on national character. Here 
Zinn contends that, far from being utterly different from the rest of the country, the 
South is really the essence of the nation; for it contains, "in concentrated and 
dangerous form, a set of characteristics which mark the country as a whole.” He 
identifies some of those characteristics—racism, violence, religious fundamentalism, 
nativism, hypocrisy in the elevation of women, suppression of class grievances, militant 
nationalism, conservatism, and poverty—and gives them a national setting by reference 
to historical experience. Zinn's rather hopeful appraisal does not rest on any exaggerated 
notion of progress in dealing with race relations and other social problems, but rather 
on the possibilities he sees in planned and concerted action, particularly under the 
leadership of the federal government. The volume is a significant contribution to the 
literature on the second Reconstruction now under way in the South. A brief biblio. 
graphical note is appended to the text, but there is no index. 

Vanderbilt University DeweY W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


EARLY UKRAINIAN SETTLEMENTS IN CANADA, 1895-1900: DR. JOSEF 
OLESKOW'S ROLE IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 
By Vladimir J. Kaye. Foreword by George W. Simpson. [The Canadian Centennial 
Series.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the Ukrainian Canadian Researcb 
Foundation. 1964. Pp. xxvi, 420. $10.00.) The importance of Ukrainian settlement in 
the development of the Canadian West ensures a welcome for this collection of source 
materials bearing on its earliest period. Many of these appear here in print for the first 
time; others are not easily accessible. The author, himself the heir of a strong Ukrainian 
intellectual tradition, has provided a connecting narrative. About a third of the book is 
used for an examination of the contribution of Josef Oleskow to the diversion to western 
Canada of the tide of Ukrainian immigration that might otherwise have flowed toward 
Siberia or Brazil. The correspondence between Oleskow and the various Canadian 
authorities involved in the process of settling an almost empty West is extremely 
interesting, but some readers may not regard it as a sufficient basis for accepting his 
role as preponderant in the initiation and propagation of Ukrainian immigration to 
Canada. It nevertheless serves to bring out of oblivion a figure of considerable impor- 
tance, though one might wish that Dr. Kaye had found space to consider, for example, 
the antiSemitism that Oleskow's letters display. His English was at best uncertain; it 
would have been helpful if the author had used his exceptional knowledge at least to 
paraphrase some passages that, as they stand, are extremely puzzling. Most of the 
remainder of the book deals with the earliest Ukrainian colonies in the prairie prov- 
inces. Included here are lists of early settlers, with details of their locations, families, 
and possessions, lists that might have been relegated to an appendix. Many of the letters 
presented here and elsewhere seem to have been inaccurately transcribed, unless the 
spelling of the Canadian civil servant is shakier than might reasonably be expected. 

University of Alberta L. G. Tuomas 


RELIGION, REVOLUTION, AND REFORM: NEW FORCES FOR CHANGE IN 
LATIN AMERICA. Edited by William V. D’Antonio and Frederick B. Pike. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. Pp. x, 276. $5.95.) Papers presented at a conference 
on "Religion and Social Change in Latin America" at the University of Notre Dame in 
April 1963 comprise the present volume. Contributors to this timely and perceptive col- 
lection on the role of the Catholic Church vis-a-vis the revolution of rising expectations 
in Latin America include: Eduardo Frei Montalva, President-elect of Chile and leader 
of the Chilean Christian Democratic party; Mark G. McGrath, auxiliary bishop of 
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Panama; Emilio Mäspero, executive secretary of the Latin American Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unionists; Roger E. Vekemans, director of the School of Sociology of the 
Catholic University of Chile; Simon G. Hanson, editor of Inter-American Economic 
Affairs; and Professors Arthur P. Whitaker, Robert E. Quirk, Emilio Willams, Robert 
J. Alexander, and William P. Glade of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Vanderbilt, Rutgers, and 
Wisconsin, respectively. Excellent introductory and concluding sections to the volume 
were contributed by the coeditors Frederick B. Pike and William V. D'Antonio, profes- 
sors, respectively, of history and sociology at Notre Dame. In view of the high probabil- 
ity that the existing social and economic order of privilege, property, and caste in Latin 
America, with which the Catholic Church has been identified since colonial times, is 
due for revolutionary change, the problem facing the Church is how it can escape 
destruction when the status quo disappears. The response urged by prominent lay and 
ecclesiastical leaders in most of Latin America is itself "revolutionary" for they would 
line up the Church on the side of those who proclaim that the status quo can no longer 
be accepted. It was the consensus of the Notre Dame conference that the Church must 
undergo basic changes in its orientation to the new temporal order. Already many 
Latin American countries have inaugurated heroic endeavors to associate the Church 
with the forces of social progress. The conferees were frank to admit, however, that 
there are factors likely to detract from the effectiveness of Church efforts to shape the 
patterns of social change, probably the most important being the ineffaceable image of 
the Church as traditional opponent of social change. In addition the Church is bur- 
dened by proscriptions against political activity. Almost all Latin American countries 
have legislated against a return of clerical power. Finally, the Church is weak materially, 
in clerical personnel, and in active communicants (only 10-15 per cent of the total 
population). The tone of the contributions is not necessarily pessimistic, but never- 
theless there is frank acknowledgment that Roman Catholicism in Latin America is 
faced by one of the great crises in its history; this volume presents the problems in 
remarkably realistic and objective fashion. 

University of Texas J. Lio» MECHAM 


ITINERARIO DE LA ORDEN DOMINICANA EN LA CONQUISTA DEL PERÚ, 
CHILE Y EL TUCUMAN Y SU CONVENTO DEL ANTIGUO BUENOS AIRES, 
1216-1807. By Andrés Mille. (Buenos Aires: Emecé Editores. 1964. Pp. 493.) The author 
has written two previous books on the Mercedarians and Franciscans in their process of 
establishment in Peru, Chile, and particularly in the area of Río de la Plata, and is 
presently engaged in compiling a similar account of the Jesuits. His earlier writings on 
old churches in Buenos Aires, an outgrowth of his engineering and construction work 
on colonial buildings there, aroused his deep personal interest in the men who pi- 
oneered in that land in the teaching of Christianity to the Indian population. Millé's 
professed purpose is to conserve the story of the heroic past of Buenos Aires in which he 
takes an evident personal pride. This account of the Dominicans follows a strictly 
chronological sequence from their early arrival in the Caribbean settlements, their es- 
tablishment in Peru, Chile, and the Río de la Plata to the English invasion of Buenos 
Aires in 1806-1807. Although the author is not a professional historian, he has searched 
out industriously both manuscript and printed sources for this work. In fact, more than 
one hundred pages of the book are devoted to an appendix in which twenty-eight of 
these documents are printed for the reader to check; several are highly informative. In 
addition, an adequate index is provided. The story of the Dominicans is, however, 
treated too often as an isolated factor. Their vicissitudes, achievements, and disappoint- 
ments are recorded but not analyzed or measured against the milieu in which they oc- 
curred. One would like to know the procedures used by the Dominicans with the In- 
dians; how they surmounted the obstacles to the foundation of the university in Lima; 
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the lingering social effects of the epidemics of the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Buenos Aires (although Document XXIII gives a clue in the firsthand account 
from Juan Baes, the prior of Santo Domingo). The book cries out for specialized 
studies by the scholar in this field. Millé has pointed out the field; the Latin Americanist 
should cultivate it 

Immaculata College, Pennsylvania Sisrz& Mary Consuena, IHM, 


VENEZUELA & COLOMBIA. By Harry Bernstein. [The Modern Nations in Historical 
Perspective. Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. viii, 
152. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) In this volume Professor Bernstein gives us two small 
books within one cover, not as one might expect from the title, an integrated history of 
the two nations, Yet the reader, examining the two parallel historical sketches, will cer- 
tainly observe that the two countries have shared many similar, if not common, histori- 
cal experiences. He will also see significant differences that are suggestive of the range of 
difference encountered in the histories of the various nations of Latin America. In this 
respect, the author has prepared a very good teaching book. A carefully selected list of 
“Suggested Readings,” confined almost entirely to English-language titles, enhances its 
pedagogical usefulness. The first six chapters treat Venezuela, and another six cover 
Colombia. Although the outline is the same for both sections, the fact that each is 
provided with a separate index makes possible some interesting comparisons of the two 
countries from the standpoint of their similarities and differences. Each section begins 
with a brief chapter on the present sociopolitical situation. A second chapter sketches 
colonial backgrounds. Chapter ur treats independence, Chapter rv the developments 
of the nineteenth century, Chapter v the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
Chapter v1, “These Thirty Years, 1934-1964,” brings the reader up to the point where 
Chapter 1 began. Thus, the emphasis is clearly on “contemporary” history, and what 
Bernstein gives us is not so much history as a view of the problems of these two nations 
in historical perspective. As this is the purpose of the series in which the volume appears, 
in my judgment the author has served that purpose well. 

American University Hanor» EucENz Davis 


LA LUCHA POR LA CONSOLIDACIÓN DE LA NACIONALIDAD ARGENTINA, 
1852-1862. By James R. Scobie. [Collection "El Pasado Argentino.”] (Buenos Aires: 
Librería Hachette. 1964. Pp. 425.) This is the third study of Argentine history that 
Professor James R. Scobie of Indiana University has published in less than one year, 
Like the others, this is an authoritative account, deriving its authority from the au. 
thor's thorough research, sound organization, and objective analysis. The last quality is 
especially praiseworthy because Scobie's subject, "the struggle for the consolidation 
of Argentine nationality," was one of the most complex, significant, and partisan 
rivalries in the political life of Latin America in the nineteenth century. At stake was 
the leadership of a region moving from neocolonial isolation to modernization—the 
first major area of Latin America to undertake the transition to development. And 
reverberations of the contest shake Argentina today; or, rather, the contest is carried on 
in different forms, between the poor interior provinces and the wealthier littoral region, 
with its mighty capital, Buenos Aires. The struggle of a century ago was that between 
the city-province of Buenos Aires and the Argentine Confederation (the remaining 
provinces) organized under the leader of Entre Ríos Province, Justo José de Urquiza, 
following his defeat of the dictator, Juan Manuel de Rosas, in 1852. As Scobie demon- 
strates, four principal issues continued to separate relatively powerful Buenos Aires 
from the other provinces of the hitherto weakly organized nation: the choice of loca. 
tion for a permanent capital, which region should dominate the new political structure, 
control of foreign relations, and economic hegemony in any future state. Even before 
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the present constitution of Argentina was drafted in 1853 under Urquiza’s guidance, 
the province of Buenos Aires had separated itself from the confederation. During the 
ensuing critical decade, a condition of civil strife existed between the opposed political 
forces, sometimes in the form of hot war, but usually as a cold conflict, waged by 
ideological appeals, economic sanctions, and the introduction of foreign influence in at- 
tempts to resolve the power stalemate. At the end of the decade, the larger economic 
resources, the key geographical position, greater unity, and, perhaps, superior leader- 
ship of Buenos Aires defeated the confederation. When Bartolomé Mitre of Buenos Aires 
was elected President of the Argentine Republic in 1862, the domination of the port city 
and its fertile hinterland was established. The foundation of the Argentine nation had 
been poured. Scobie's book is a political history, although he gives full weight to the part 
played by economic forces in shaping political decisions. It 1s a work for the specialist, 
who will not find in it any revision of accepted interpretation but who will have the 
satisfaction of reading a detailed, balanced history, one that is definitive in terms of the 
exploitation of documents. La lucha has been carefully translated from the author's 
unpublished English-language manuscript; the book is attractively printed and has a 
good bibliography and a useful index. 

University of Texas Tuomas F. McGann 


ARGENTINA. By Arthur P. Whitaker. [The Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. 
Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1964. Pp. viii, 184. Cloth $4.95, 
paper $1.95.) This volume lends itself to comparison with two other recently published 
works: George Pendle's Argentina (rev. ed., 1962) and James Scobie's Argentina: A 
City and a Nation (1964). Each of these books uses a different approach to the inter- 
pretation of Argentina. Pendle has provided a sound but conventional historical survey, 
well buttressed with factual information and statistical data. Scobie, on the other hand, 
launches himself on a more complex and ambitious synthesis in which cultural as well 
as economic and political factors are combined. He gives major attention to develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century. Whitaker, in a volume of about the same length as 
those of his colleagues, has chosen to present a political narrative (with the necessary 
economic underpinning) which gives major emphasis to the twentieth century. Na- 
tionalism and Juan Domingo Perón provide the central themes. The failure of the 
Unión Cívica Radical by 1930 and the inadequacy of the "Concordancia" which domi- 
nated the politics of the ensuing decade prepared the way for Perón, whose character, 
policies, and administration Whitaker reviews with cool detachment. Contemporary 
Argentina, since the fall of the dictator in 1955, is still struggling with Perón's legacy. 
The author is well qualified to write this brief survey. His previous works on Argen- 
tina include a book on The United States and Argentina (1954) and a detailed study of 
Perón's downfall (Argentine Upheaval [1956]). In recent years he has directed re- 
search on modern Argentina at the University of Pennsylvania, out of which a number 
of useful monographs have appeared. Whitaker tends to explain the phenomenon of 
Argentine nationalism, whether of the Right Wing or of the Peronist, populist variety, 
as an outgrowth of the republic's own experience. He minimizes the influence of Euro- 
pean ideas and examples and stresses the domestic roots of Argentine aversion to and 
disillusionment with traditional liberal concepts of government. Further study of the 
ideological crosscurrents in Árgentina during the 1930's, at which time a number of 
Right-wing propagandists and splinter fascist groups appeared on the scene, might lead 
to a greater weighting of foreign influence than Whitaker is inclined to accept. Admit- 
tedly, however, he is not alone in his position on this subject. The text is supplemented 
by a short, selective, annotated, critical bibliography and an index, but there are no 
footnotes to support specific statements in the text. Until a full-length study of modern 
Argentina appears, Whitaker's volume will be very useful. Owing to its brevity, how- 
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ever, it does not supersede other works on modern Argentina, among them the author's 


own previous publications. 
Vassar College CHARLES GRIFFIN 


EPISTOLARIO Y TEXTOS DE RICARDO FLORES MAGÓN. Foreword, organiza- 
tion, and notes by Manuel González Ramírez. [Vida y pensamiento de México.] (México, 
D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1964. Pp. 260.) Ricardo Flores Magón, precursory 
Mexican revolutionary leader, has excited interest on both sides of the frontier. North 
Americans have focused on the liberal movement's contacts with radical elements in the 
United States as well as on the magonista connection with the 1911 invasion of Lower 
California. Mexicans have tended to emphasize the role of the Flores Magón movement 
as a bridge between nineteenth-century liberalism and the twentieth-century revolution as 
well as the magonista contribution to the ideological content of the latter. Scholars in ` 
both countries have been aware that the activities of Flores Magón and his followers con- 
tributed to the creation of an environment propitious for successful revolution. In this 
volume, Manuel González Ramírez makes a significant contribution to an understanding 
of Flores Magón and his movement, piecing together a topical account based on the cor- 
respondence of Flores Magón and his followers, newspaper articles, and the documents 
related to the movement housed in the archive of the Secretary of Foreign Relations. Ex- 
cepting a handful of letters written in 1921—1922 in which Flores Magón reviewed his 
historical experiences and reaffirmed his libertarian and anarchistic ideals, the volume is 
based on materials from the initial decade of the century. González Ramírez emphasizes 
the original liberal ideology of the movement, its campaign against the Díaz dictator- 
ship, the government's campaign of persecution against the magonistas aided 
by forces in the United States, and the evolution of Flores Magón's ideology from 
liberalism and nationalism to anarchism. While much of the correspondence was 
published in three volumes during the 1920's under the title Epistolario revolucionario 
e íntimo as part of the series "Ricardo Flores Magón: Life and Work," these paper- 
backs are difficult to find. González Ramírez has integrated the correspondence with 
the material from other sources and most particularly with the Mexican Foreign Rela- 
tions file dealing with Flores Magón and his movement. Once again the specialists on 
the Mexican Revolution are indebted to González Ramírez for his industry in making 
readily available, in a systematic fashion, the essential materials for further historical 
research. 

State University of New York, Stony Brook STANLEY ROBERT Ross 


BRITISH GUIANA: PROBLEMS OF COHESION IN AN IMMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
By Peter Newman. [Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, Lon- 
don.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. 104. $1.55.) The purely historical 
portion of this meaty little volume is brief: one seventeen-page chapter. The author 
makes no pretense to thoroughness of such treatment and stresses economic and social 
rather than constitutional history; footnotes cite ampler historical treatments. But the 
other parts of this study of essentially contemporary "problems of cohesion in an immi- 
grant society" are excellent. They include a description of the geography and natural 
resources of "B. G.,” a penetrating analysis of demographic and social pressures and 
surveys of economic and political developments in the last dozen years. A succinct sen- 
tence summarizes much of the author's analysis: "sugar, rice and bauxite dominate thc 
economy, and the methods of economic organisation used to produce the first two dom- 
inate the society as well.” East Indians compose about half of that society, and deep 
tensions exist between them and the third of the population that is Negro. Professor 
Newman is also concerned with the erstwhile colony's relations with Great Britain. The 
well.publicized Mr. Jagan does not appear as prominently as one would have thought, 
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but he does receive objective treatment. Jagan and his Guianan opponents have all 
made mistakes, and the British government, the author feels, “is rather bored with Brit. 
ish Guiana" and would perhaps like to leave it to American hegemony. The present 
situation is not stable, and leadership of a much higher quality is needed. The author's 
analysis and interpretation are mature, well balanced, and perceptive. Despite its short 
length, the study is a valuable contribution to the materials on British Guiana. 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


Russerı H. FITZGIBBON 
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B. NisPEL. The Misinterpretation of the 
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Tagung für Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte 
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Warum L. TayLor, The Debate over 
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Hersestr W. Benanto., Tacitus and the 
Principate. Class. Jour., Feb. 1965. 

KARL Curist. Germanendarstellung und 
Zeitverstandnis bei Tacitus. Historia, Jan, 
1965. 

G. B. Townend. Cluvius Rufus in the His- 
tories of Tacitus. Am. Jour. Philol, Oct. 
1964. 

C. Poanmc. Sur la répartition des livres 
de Tacite entre Annales et Histoires. Stud. 
Clas. (Rumania), VI, 1964. 

PETER SCHUNK. Studien zur Darstellungen 
des Endes von Galba, Otho und Vitellius in 
den Historien des Tacitus. Symb. Oslo., no. 
39, 1964. 

R Syme. The Historian Servilius Nonianus. 
Hermes, Oct. 1964. 

MICHAEL WINTERBOTTOM. Quintilian and 
the Vir Bonus. Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 1964. 

Fercus Muar. The Acrarium and Its 
Officials under the Empire. Ibid, 

Ronatp Syme. Hadrian and Italica. Ibid. 

FRIEDRICH WALTER Lenz. Die Selbstver- 
teidigung eines politischen Angeklagten: Un- 
tersuchungen zu der Rede des Apollonios von 
Tyana bei Philostratos. Das Altertum, no. 1, 
1964. 

G. B. DANNELL. The Potter Petrecus and 
His Connexions. Antiquaries Jour., no. a, 
1964. 

Pro Crerorti. Der letzte Tag von Pompeji. 
Das Altertum, no. 1, 1964. 

G. B. Townend. Some Rhetorical Battle- 
Pictures in Dio. Hermes, Oct. 1964. 

J. F. Grim. Dura Rosters and the Con- 
stitutio Antoniniana. Historia, Jan. 1965. 

FRIEDRICH VITTINGHOFF, Zum geschicht- 
lichen Selbstverstándnis der Spätantike. Hist. 
Zeitsch., June 1964. 

R. Anpreortıl. Recenti contributi alla 
cronologia costantiniana. Latomus, July 1964. 

ALAN Cameron. The Roman Friends of 
Ammianus. Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 1964. 

Ramsay MACMULLEN. Some Pictures in 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Art Bull., Dec. 1964. 

Id. Social Mobility in the Theodosian Code. 
Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 1964. 

A. H. M. Jones. Collegiate Prefectures. 
Ibid. 

AnoLr LiproLn. Ursinus und Damasus. 
Historia, Jan. 1965. 

Jonn T. Horron. The De Civitate Dei as 
Religious Satire. Class. Jour., Feb. 1965. 

P. R L. Brown. St. Augustine's Attitude to 
Religious Coercion. Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 
1964. 

Wo like G. SINNIGEN. Comites Consistori- 
ani in Ostrogothic Italy. Classica et Medi- 
aevalia, no. 1—2, 1963. 

A. F. Norman. The Library of Libanius. 
Rhein. Mus., no. 2, 1964. 

Tuomo PEKKANEN. Procopius and the 
Periplus of Arrian. Eranos, no. 1-2, 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


A. García v BeLLmo. Hercules Gaditanus. 
Arch. esp. arqueología, XXXVI, 1964. 

Ramsay MacMuLLEN. The Celtic Renais- 
sance. Historia, Jan. 1965. 

Géza AuröLpy. Das römische Pannonien. 
Das Altertum, no. 3, 1963. 

L. Barxóczi. The Population of Pannonia 
from Marcus Aurelius to Diocletian. Acta 
Archeol. Acad. Sc. Hungaricae, no. 3-4, 1964. 

Giza ALroLDY. Zur keltischen Religion in 
Pannonien, Germania, no. 1-2, 1964. 

I. Berciv and A. Popa. I. O. M. Dolichenus 
et Dea Suria Magna Caelestis à Apulum. 
Latomus, July 1964. 

R. VorPz. Dion Cassius et la campagne de 
Trajan en Mésic Inférieure, Stud. Clas. (Ru- 
mania), VI, 1964. 

Ar. VuLpe. Ptolemy and the Ancient Geog- 
raphy of Moldavia. Ibid. 

Ex. Dornuysro. Zur Frage der Zerstörung 
Histrias im 3. Jh. u. Z. Ibid. 

G. BORDENACHE. Contributi per una storia 
Rn UR e dell'arte nella Tomi d'età romana. 
Ibid. 

D. M. Prepiwr. Sur la diffusion des cultes 
égyptiens en Scythie Mineure, Ibid. 

Tapeusz ZAWADZKI. Emporium Piretensium: 
Contribution à la géographie historique des 
provinces de Thrace. Bull Corr. Hell., no. 2, 
1964. 

A. M. Remennizov. Bor'ba plemen Podu- 
nav'ia 1 Severnogo Prichernomor'ia c Rimom 
v 275-279 gg. n. c. [The Struggle of the 
Tribes of the Pre-Danubian and Northern 
Black Sea Area with Rome in 275-279 A.D.]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1964. 

V. A. TCHERIKOVER. Was Jerusalem a 
Polis’? Israel Explor. Jour., no. 1-2, 1964. 

BARRY BALDWIN. Crime and Criminals in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. Aegyptus, July 1963. 

ANTOINE GUILLAUMONT. La site des "Cellia" 
(Basse-Egypte). Rev. archéol., July 1964. 

A. PELLETIER. Les sénateurs d'Afrique pro- 
rate d’Auguste à Gallien, Latomus, July 
1964. 

PAUL BILERBECK. Ein Synagogengottes- 
dienst in Jesu Tagen. Zeissch. f. Neutestament. 
Wissensch., no. 3-4, 1964. 

PauL WiwrER. Zum Prozess Jesu. Das 
Altertum, no. 3, 1963. 

J. CARMIGNAC. Comment Jésus et ses con- 
temporains pouvaient-ils célébrer la Päque A 
une date non officielle? Rev. de Qumran, 
Oct. 1964. 

A. JAUBERT. Les séances du sanhédrin et 
i a de la passion. Rev. Hist, Relig., Oct. 
1964. 

Rosert E. OSBOURNE. St. Paul's Silent Years, 
Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 1965. 

Pierson PARKER. The “Former Treatise” 
and the Date of Acts. Ibid. 

BERTRAND HEMMERDINGER. Saint Irénée 
évéque en Gaule ou en Galatie? Rev. étud. 
grec., Jan. 1964. 

C. Rori. Qumran and Masadah: A Final 
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Clarification regarding the Dead Sea Sect. 
Rev. de Qumran, Oct. 1964. 

SoLoMoN ZEITLIN. History, Historians and 
ae Dead Sea Scrolls. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 
1964. 

J. Koene. Itinéraires sinaitiques en Arabic. 
Rev. Hist. Relig., Oct. 1964. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


JOHN ALEXANDER. The Spectacle Fibulae of 
ne. Europe. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 
1965. 

BRUNILDE Sismonpo Rmeway. The East 
Pediment of the Siphnian Treasury: A Rein- 
terpretation. 1bid. 

B. Mazar es al, Ein Gev: Excavations in 
1961. Israel Explor. Jour., no. 1-2, 1964. 

M. Dorgan. Ashdod: Preliminary Report 
a Excavations in Seasons 1962/1963. 
Ibid. 

CARL NYLanper. Old Persian and Greek 
Stonecutting and the Chronology of Achae- 
menian Monuments. Am. jour. Archacol., 
Jan. 1965. 

Georges BAKALAKIS. Notes cycladiques. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1964. 

MacHrzLpD J. MeLLINx. Lycian Wooden 
Huts and Sign 24 on the Phaestos Disk. 
Kadmos, no. 1, 1964. 

Georges Daux. Chronique des fouilles et 
découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1963. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., no. a, 1964. 

Jean Ducar. Périrrhantéria. Ibid. 

Herman MusscHe. Note sur les fortifica- 
tions de Sounion. Ibid. 

R. E. WrcmHEeRLEY. The Olympicion at 
Athens. Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., 
Autumn I964. 

. N. Epmonson. The Leokoreion at 
Athens. Mnemosyne, no. 4, 1964. 

DerickseN M. BRINKERHOFF. New Ex- 
amples of the Hellenistic Statue Group, “The 
Invitation to the Dance,” and Their Sig- 

ificance. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1965. 

CLARK Hopxins. The Arms, Equipment 
and Ceremonial Vessels of the Early Etruscan 
Warriors, Class. Jour., Feb. 1965. 

James H. Turnore. Etruscan Ritual Armor: 
Two Examples in Bronze. Am. Jour. Arch- 
acol., Jan. 1965. 

Marta I. MeroLLa. Allifae, le mura e il 
criptoportico. Archeologia classica, no. 1, 1964. 

Branca Marra ScArFI. Gioia del Colle 
(Bari). Notizie d. Scavi, no. 1-6, 1962 [pub. 
1964]. 

D. R. Wırson and R. P. Waicur. Roman 
m in 1963. Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 
1964. 

Joun S. WAcHeER. Excavations at Breedon- 
on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, 1957. Antiquaries 
Jour., no. 2, 1964. 

W. H. Mannino. The Plough in Roman 
Britain. Jour. Roman Stud., LIV, 1964. 

J. M. C. Torssee. A New Mosaic Pave- 
ment Found in Dorset. Ibid. 
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Antonio Bianco FRzimo. El ajuar de 
una tumba de Cástulo. Arch. esp. arqueología, 
XXXVI, 1963. 

FERNANDO Jiménez DE Grecorio. Hallazgos 
arqueológicos en la provincia de Toledo, Ibid. 

C. CALLEJO SERRANO. Fichas de arqueología 
extremeña. Ibid. 

R. Acacur. Intérêt des survols hivernaux 
pour l'étude des vestiges archéologiques com- 
plétement erasés par l'agriculture. Latomus, 
July 1964. 

J. Formaok. L'amphithéátre d'Arles: Histoire 
et date de la construction. Rev. archéol., July 
1964. 

H. Coxronr. Puteolan Sigillata at the 
Louvre. Rei Cret. Rom. Faut. Acta, V-V], 
I964. 

WILHELM RzuscH, Die Ausgrabungen im 
Westtel der Trierer Kaiserthermen. Ger- 
mania, no. 1-2, 1964. 

Anrra BÜrrNER. Eine Prora aus der Mosel 
bei Trier. Ibid. 

Hans-Jörg Keiner. Die Sigillata-Töpferei 
ee am Inn und ihr Formenschatz. 
Ibid. 

Doni Porescu. Fouilles archéologiques 
dans le République Populaire Roumaine en 
1963. Studii gi cercetări de ist. veche, no. 4, 
1964. 

Em. Popescu, Zeus Soter A Callatis, Ibid. 

Ion T, Dracomm. Un nouveau monument 
D E de Jupiter Dolichenus de Cerna. 
Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


E. V. CurREzov. Nadpisi Mechena [The 
Inscription of Mechen]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 
4» 1964. : 

V. V. Srauve. Istoricheskie nadpisy Uru- 
kaginy i istorii ikh interpretatsii [The His- 
torical Inscriptions of Urukagina and the 
History of Their Interpretation]. Ibid, 

A. Goerze. The Archive of Atti from 
Nippur. Jour. Cuneiform Stud., no. 4, 1964. 

Id. Remarks on the Old Babylonian Itiner- 
ary. Ibid. 

JEANNE Roserr and Lour Roserr. Bul- 
letin épigraphique. Rev. étud. grec., Jan. 1964. 

R. Ross HoLLowaY. Demarete's Lion. Mu- 
seum Notes, XI, 1964. 

WesLeY E. Tuomeson. The Late Fifth Cen- 
tury Inventories of the Parthenon: IG P 
284/5. Phoenix, Winter 1964. 

Fordyce W. MrrcmeiL. Deryklous of 
Hagnous and the Date of I. G., II', 1187. 
Hesperia, Oct. 1964. 

Günter Dunst. Leukaspis Bull, Corr. 
Hell., no. 2, 1964. 

Irwin L. Merxer. Notes on the Abdalony- 
mos and the Dated Alexander Coinage of 
Sidon. Museum Notes, XI, 1964. 

Orro MgnaEkHoLM. Seleucid Coins from 
Cilicia ca. 220—150 B.C. Ibid. 

Id. The Accession of Antiochus IV of Syria. 
Ibid. 
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O. H. Dopson and W. P. WaLLace. The 
Kozani Hoard of 1955. Ibid. 

MARGARET THompson. A Hoard from Thes- 
saly. Ibid. 

Georces Daux. Notes de lecture. 
Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1964. 

Joun Knorr. The Late Hellenistic Tetrobols 
of Kos. Museum Notes, XI, 1964. 

Gzonazs Daux. Concours des Titeia dans 
un décret d'Argos. Bull. Corr. Hell, no. 2, 
1964. 

K. V. GOLENxO. Sostav denezhnogo obrash- 
chenia Khersonesa v ı v. do n. e. [The 
Composition of the Circulation of Coinage in 
the Chersonese in the First Century A.D.]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1964. 

Massimo PALLOTTINO. Un gruppo di nuove 
iscrizioni tarquiniesi e il problema dei 
numerali etruschi. Stud. Etrusc., XXXII, 1964. 

BARBARA Levick and SHELAGH JAMESON, C. 
Crepereius Gallus and His Gens. Jour. Roman 
Stud., LIV, 1964. 

G. ALFOLDY. Eine römische Strassenbauin- 
schrift aus Salona. Acta Archeol. Acad. Sc. 
Hungaricae, no. 3-4, 1964. 

D. M. Prep. Un fragment inedit al 
hotärniciei lui Laberius Maximus (SEG I 
329). Stud. Clas. (Rumania), VI, 1964. 

Hans GEoRG GUNDEL. Einige Giessener 
Papyrusfragmente. Aegyptus, July 1963. 
jw Daris. Su alcuni ostraca militari. 
Ibid. E 

A. García v BELLIDO. “Parerga” de arque- 
ología y epigrafia hispano-romanos. Arch. 
esp. arqueología, XXXVI, 1963. 

MANUEL EsrEVE GUERRERO. Ara funeraria 
de Asta Regia y otros hallazgos. Ibid. 

R. P. WricHt. Two New Items in the 
Army List of Roman Britain. Jour. Roman 
Stud., LIV, 1964. 

Hans KLUMBACH. Nigraschüssel mit Inschrift 
aus Mainz. Germania, no. 1-2, 1964. 

JEAN Bousquet. Inscriptions grecques con- 
an des Romains. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 
1964. 

Em. Popescu. Epigraphische Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Stadt Tropaeum Traiani. 
Stud. Clas. (Rumania), VI, 1964. 

GrorcE D. KILPATRICK,. Dura-Europos: 
The Parchments and the Papyri. Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Stud., Autumn 1964. 

FRANK D. GILLIARD. Notes on the Coinage 
of Julian the Apostate. Jour. Roman Stud., 
LIV, 1964. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. An Unpublished 
Coin in the Name of Tetricus II. Museum 
Notes, XI, 1964. 


Bull. 


Other Recent Publications 


Howarp L. Apeıson and George L. 
Kustas. A Sixth Century Hoard of Minim 
from the Western Peloponnese. Ibid. 

B. Mitrea. Découvertes récentes et plus 
anciennes de monnaies antiques et byzantines 
dans la République Populaire Roumaine. 
Studii ji cercetări de ist. veche, no. 4, 1964. 


BOOKS 


Baus, KarL. Von der Urgemeinde zur 
früchristlichen | Grosskirche. Handbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, Vol. I. 2d ed.; Freiburg: 
Herder. 1963. Pp. xxi, 497. 

Buckrzy, Francis J., S.J. Christ and the 
Church according to Gregory of Elvtra. Rome: 
Gregorian University Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 165. 

CERNY, Egypt: From the Death of 
Ramesses III to the End of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. II, Chap. xxxv. New York: 
ae University Press. 1965. Pp. 60. 

1.25. 

CHAMBERS, MORTIMER. Greek and Roman 
History. Publication No. 11. ad ed.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Service Center for Teachers of 
History. 1965. Pp. 47. 50 cents. 

DascaLAKIs Ap. The Hellenism of the 
Ancient Maeedotians, Publication No. 74. 
Thessalonike: Institute for Balkan Studies. 
1965. Pp. vii, 294. See rev. of Greek ed. 
(1960), AHR, LXVII (July 1962), 997. 

Gapp, C. J. Babylonia, c. 2120-1800 B.C. 
Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. I, Chap. xxii. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1965. Pp. 56. $1.25. 

Garrop, DonorHY A. E, and CLARK, 
J. G. D. Primitive Man in Egypt, Western 
Asia and Europe: In Palaeolithic Times; In 
Mesolithic Times. Rev. ed. of The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. I, Chap. m1. New York: 
ne University Press. 1965. Pp. 61. 

1.75. 

Narr, Karu J. Kultur, Umwelt und Leib- 
lichkeit des Eiszeitmenschen: Studien zu 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhältnis. Stuttgart: 
Gustav Fischer Verlag. 1963. Pp. viii, 141. 
DM 26. 

PENDLEBURY, J. D. S. The Archaeology of 
Crete: An Introduction. Reprint; New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1965. Pp. xxxii, 400, 43 
plates. $1.75. 

STARR, CHESTER G. A History of the 
Ancient World. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1965. Pp. xvii, 742. $12.50. Text- 
book. 
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Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Tromas W, Arnica. Gibbon and the Golden 
Age. Centennial Rev., Summer 1963. 

F. VERCAUTEREN. Le centenaire de la nais- 
sance de Henri Pirenne, Econ. e stor., no. 4, 


, Encar Sarrw. Ernst H. Kantorowicz, 1895- 
1963 Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1964. 

VW. A. Pantin, Frederick Maurice Powicke, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1965. 

PHILIPPE DOLLINGER and Roserr Foz. 
Histoire d’Allemagne au Moyen Äge: Publi- 
cations 1960-1963 [concl.]. Rev. hist., Oct. 
Dec. 1964. 

FERNAND VERCAUTEREN. Travaux relatifs A 
Vhistoire du Moyen Áge (1961 et 1962). 
Moyen áge, nos. 3—4, 1964. 

PauL Leumiior. Problèmes de la Re- 
cherche: II. Catalogues et Bibliographie de 
l'Histoire de France. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1964. 

Rosert BourrucHe. Histoire de France au 
Moyen Age (xi*-xv* siècles): Publications 
1959-1964, I. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1964. 

Kart Ernu Born. Neue Wege der Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialgeschichte in Frankreich: 
Die Historikergruppe der “Annales.” Saecu- 
lum, no. 3, 1964. 

GeorgEs Duby. Les recherches en histoire 
médiévale à la Faculté des lettres d’Aix-en- 
Provence. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1964. 

BERNARD Guéfwfx, L'histoire de l'État en 
France à la fin du Moyen Age vue par les 
historiens francais depuis cent ans. Ibid, 

WiLLIAM G. SINNIGEN. See Ancient list. 

CH. LeLone. Note sur le prétendu scalp 

érovingien. Moyen dge, nos. 3-4, 1964. 

D. P, Kıray. Problems of Early West Saxon 

istory. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1965. 

Francois L. GaNsHor,. The Impact of 
Charlemagne on tbe Institutions of the Frank- 
ish Realm. Speculum, Jan. 1965. 

W. UrLMANN,. Reflections on the Medieval 
Empire. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth Ser., 
XIV, 1964. 

TorFINN ToniassEN. Tronfglgelov og privi- 
legiebrev: En studie i kongedgmmets ideologi 
under Magnus Erlingsson. His. Tids. (Nor.), 
nos. 3-4, 1964. 

Emar Bum. Hadde Norge et riksarkiv i 
middelalderen? Ibid. 

P. Gorissen. Maasgouw, Haspengouw, 
Mansuarié. Rev. belge, no. 2, 1964. 

Francois Dumont. Gouvernants et gouvernés 
en France au Moyen Áge et au xvi* siécle. 
Schweiz, Beitr. x, Allgemeinen Gesch, XX, 
1962-63. 

Dr Gina FasoLı. Governanti e governati nel 
communi cittadini italiani fra Pu c i xin 
secolo. Ibid. 


ANTONIO MARONGIU. A Model State in the 
Middle Ages: The Norman and Swabian 
Kingdom of Sicily. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1964. 

J. E. Lypon, Edward II and the Revenues 
of Ireland in 1311-12. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
1964. 

Roperr Forz. Les assemblées d'États dans les 
principautés allemandes (fin xm'-début xvi* 
siècles). Schweiz. Beitr. x. Allgemeinen Gesch., 
XX, 1962-63. 

Rogert-Henrı BAUDTIER. Recherches sur la 
chancellerie royale au temps de Philippe VI. 
Bibliotheque de l'École des chartes, CXXI, 
1964. 

J. C. Horr. The St. Albans Chroniclers and 
Magna Carta. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth Ser., 
XIV, 1964. 

EMIL SKALA. Die Entwicklung der Kanzlei- 
sprache in Eger (1310-1660). Beitr. z. Gesch. 
d. deutschen Sprache u. Lit., nos. 1-2, 1964. 

Prer Fausro PaLuMBo. Manfredi Maletta 
c la fondazione di Manfredonia (a proposito 
di alcune bolle di Bonifacio VIII e Clemente 
V). Mélanges. Ecole Frangaise Rome, no. 1, 
1964. 

J. L. Kmsx. Councils and Councillors of 
Henry IV, 1399-1413. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 5th Ser., XIV, 1964. 

C. T. ALL. MAND. Normandy and the Council 
of Basel. Speculum, Jan. 1965. 

UMBERTO SANTARELLI. I capitoli delle 
comunità di San Leolino e di Fornace (29 
settembre 1440). Arch. stor. ial., no. 3, 1964. 

E. L. G. Srowrzs. An Undelivered Letter 
from Paris to Scotland (1303)? Eng. His. 
Rev., Jan. 1965. 

A. L. Brown. The Authorization of Letters 
under the Great Seal. Bull. Inst. Hist, Research, 
Nov. 1964. 

C. T. Arımann. The Collection of Dom 
Lenoir and the English Occupation of Nor- 
mandy in the Fifteenth Century. Archives 
(London), Oct. 1964. 

A, N. E. D. Scroriero. England, the Pope, 
a the Council of Basel. Church Hist., Sept. 
1964. 

B. CHevarrer. La politique de Louis XI 
à l'égard des bonnes villes: Le cas de Tours. 
Moyen äge, nos. 3-4, 1964. 

Corrapo VivawTI. Paulus Aemilius Gallis 
condidit historias? Ann.: +, 4Oc., civil. 
Nov.-Dec. 1964. 


BYZANTINE AND ORIENTAL 


ALAN CAMERON. Palladas and the Fate of 
Gessius. Byzantin. Zeitsch., Dec. 1964. 

J. A. J. van Dieren. Noch einmal über 
Niketas Choniates, Ibid. 

Prerre Jonm, Le climat de croisade des 
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chansons de geste. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, July-Sept. 1964. 

W. H. Rupr pe CoLLENBERG, Les "Ray- 
nouard," seigneurs de Nephin et de Maraclé 
rn Terre sainte, et leur parenté en Languedoc. 
Ibid. l 

CARMELO 'TRASSELLI, Sugli Europi in Ar- 
menia: À proposito in un privilegio trecentesco 
e di una novella del Boccaccio. Arch. stor. 
stal., no. 3, 1964. 

A. T. LorrreeLL. The Principality of Achaea 
in 1377. Byxaniin. Zeitsch., Dec. 1964. 

C. J. G. Turner. Pages from Late Byzantine 
Philosophy of History. Ibid. 

P. Kunrrzsch. Das Fixsternverzeichnis in 
der “Persischen Syntaxis" des Georgios Chry- 
sokokkes. Ibid. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


A. TAGLIAFERRI. I problemi della civiltà e 
dell'economia altomedioevale nell'attivitá del 
Centro di Spoleto dal Convegno del 1951 a 
quello del 1964. Econ. e stor., nO. 4, 1964. 

J. C. RusseLL, Recent Advances in Mediaeval 
Demography. Speculum, Jan. 1965. 

J. S. Moozx. The Domesday Teamland: A 
Reconsideration (The Alexander Prize). Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., sth Ser., XIV, 1964. 

C. VAN DE Kırrr. Engelands bestuursin- 
stellingen van 1066 tot 1215: Een recente 
studie [review article on H. G. Richardson 
and G. O. Sayles, The Governance of Medieval 
England from the Conquest to Magna Carta 
(Edinburgh, 1963)]. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 4, 
1964. 

Prerre Duparc, Les tenures en hébergement 
et en abergement. Bibiiothógue de l'École des 
chartes, CX XH, 1964. 

P. Hétior and M.-L. CnHasrANG. Quêtes et 
voyages de reliques au profit des églises fran- 
çaises au moyen Age. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., nos. 
3-4, 1964. 

RAYMOND DE Roover. Les doctrines éco- 
nomiques des scolastiques: À propos du traité 
sur l'usure d'Alexandre Lombard. Ibid. 

G. W. O. Woopwarn. A Speculation in 
Monastic Lands, Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1964. 

J. HzaBmLoN and A. Joris. Les moulins 
à guéde en Hesbaye au Moyen Age. Rev. beige, 
no. 2, 1964. 

BRONISLAW GEREMEK. Le commerce de 
Novgorod avec l'Occident au Moyen Age. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Noy —Dec. 1964. 

Yves Renouard, I Frescobaldi in Guyenne 
(1307-1312). Arch. stor. ital., no. 3, 1964. 

Erich Neuss. Prolegomena zu einer Wüst- 
ungskunde des Saalkreises und der beiden 
Mansfelder Kreise. Wiss. Zettsch. der Martin- 
Luther-Unio. Halle-Wittenberg, no. 3, 1964. 

PHILIPPE BRAUNSTEIN. Relations d'affaires 
entre Nurembergeois et Vénitiens à la fin du 
xiv* siecle. Mélanges École Francaise Rome, 
no. I, 1964. 

Karo. MonzeLewskI. La division autar- 
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chique du travail à l'échelle d'un Rtat: L'or- 
ganisation “ministériale” en Pologne médiévale. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Nov.—Dec. 1964. 

R. Fossıer. Remarques sur les mouvements 
de population en Champagne méridionale au 
xv* siècle, Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, 
CXXII, 1964. 

W. Jappe Arserts, Het financiële beheer 
van de stad Zutphen in 1445/46 op grondslag 
van de oudste Overrentm ening en de 
bijbehorende Onderrentmeestersrekening. Bijd. 
en Meded. van het His. Genoostschap, 
LXXVIII, 1964. 

H. Dusors. L'activité de la saunerie de 
Salins an xv* sitcle d’après le compte de. 1459. 
Moyen áge, nos. 3-4, 1964. 

C. 'TzassgtLi Miniere siciliane dei secoli 
xv e xvi. Econ, e stor., no. 4, 1964. 

Rosert FAVREAU. Les changeurs du royaume 
sous le règne de Louis XI. Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXXII, 1964. 

FREDERIC C. LANE. See General list, 

C. S. L. Davies. Provisions for Armies, 
1509-60: A Study in the Effectiveness of Early 
Tudor Government, Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 


1964. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Maurice Coans. Le R. P. Paul Grosjean 
(1900-1964); et sa Bibliographie. Analecta 
Bollandiana, nos. 3-4, 1964. 

BAUDOUIN DE GziFEIER, Un prologue hagio- 
graphique hostile au Décret de Gélase? Ibid. 

D. A. BurLovcH. Columba, Adomnan and 
the Achievement of lona, Part I. Scottish Hit. 
Rev., Oct. 1964. 

Norman D, Hinton. Whitby: After Thirteen 
Hundred Years. Am. Benedictine Rev., Dec. 
1964. 

Jerrrey B. RussELL. Saint Boniface and the 
Eccentrics. Church Hist., Sept. 1964. 

PAuL Devos, Le mystérieux épisode final de 
la Vita Gregori de Jean Diacre: Formose et 
sa fuite de Rome, Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 
3-4, 1964. 

T. J. Brown. The Benedictional of St. 
Aethelwold. British Museum Quar., Apr. 1960. 

C. E. Wkriowr. The Benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold and Bishop Henry Compton. Ibid., 
nos, 1-2, 1963. 

INGVAR ANDERSSON. See Northern Europe 
list. 


WALTER ZÖLLNER. Arengeninitien von Bi- 
schofsurkunden des 9.—14. Jhs. aus den Kirch- 
enprovinzen Mainz und Magdeburg. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Martin-Luther-Univ. Halle-Witten- 
berg, no. 5, 1964. 

Joun A. Emerson. Two Newly Identified 
Offices for Saints Valeria and Austriclinianus 
by Adémar de Chabannes (MS Paris, Bibl. 
Da Latin 909, Fols. 79-85v). Speculum, Jan. 
1965. 

O. Joposne, La structure des mystères 
frangais. Rev. belge, no. 3, 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Rosert Enzor Lewis. More New Manu- 
scripts of Pope Innocent III’s De Miseria 
Humanae Conditionis. Manuscripta, Nov. 1964. 

GEDEON GaL. Bernardini de Florentia 
Dialogus de Laudibus Castitatis atque Vir- 
ginitatis, Franciscan Stud., XXIII, 1963. 

R. Burror. La doctrine du mépris du monde 
chez Bernard Le Clunisien [concl]. Moyen 
áge, nos. 3-4, 1964. 

NixLs Haasırup. Zur frühen Pariser Bibel 
auf Grund skandinavischer Handschriften. 
Classica et Mediaevalia, nos. 1-2, 1963. 

HERBERT SPARMANN. Kirchliche Urkunden- 
formeln in der mittelhochdeutschen Urkund- 
ensprache. Beitr. s. Gesch. d. deutschen 
Sprache u. Lit., no. 3, 1964. 

WALTER ZOLLNER. Die Arenga in den 
Urkunden der Bischöfe von Halberstadt von 
den Anfängen bis zur Mitte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, Mit einem Anhang: Die Hal- 
berstädter Ars dictandi aus den Jahren 
1193/94. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Martin-Luther- 
Univ. Halle-Wittenberg, no. 3, 1964. 

PregRE GesnauLr. Itinéraire d'Avignon 4 
Rhodes au milieu du xrv" siècle. Bibliotheque 
de l'École des chartes, CXXII, 1964. 

Cu.-EnwoNp PERRIN. La ‘Cour pontificale 
LE (1309-1376). Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 
1964. 

Francis OAKLEY, Gerson and D’Ailly: An 
Admonition. igo d Jan. 1965. 

H.-B. “Théalo 
l'Université de boa au temps a, et de 
Rabelais. Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, no. I, 1965. 


LEARNING AND THE ARIS 


HoszaT SILVESTRE. Note sur la survie de 
Macrobe au Moyen Age. Classica et Mediae- 
valia, nos. 1—2, 1963. 

Wim H. Sram. To a Better Under- 
standing of Martianus Capella. Speculum, Jan. 
1965. 

A. Varvaro. Encore sur la datation de 
Rigaut de Barbezieux. Moyen äge, nos. 3-4, 
1964. 

R. Leyeune, La datation du troubadour 


Rigaut de Barbezieux: Questions de detail et. 


question de méthode. Ibid. 

Asırı L. GABRIEL. Motivation of the 
Founders of Medieval Colleges. Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia (Thomas-Institus an der Uni- 
versität Köln), Ill, 1964. 

WALTER ZÖLLNER. Eine Hamerslebener Sam- 
melhandschrift des 15. Jahrhunderts. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Martin-Luther-Univ. Halle-W it- 
tenberg, no. 3, 1964. 

1d. Eine neue Bearbeitung der “Flores dic- 
taminum" des Bernhard von Meung. Ibid. 

SØREN SKOVGAARD JENSEN. On the National 
Origin of the Philosopher Boetius de Dacia. 
Classica et Mediaevalia, nos. 1-2, 1963. 

Thomas G. Berger. Dante's Provencal Gal- 
lery. Speculum, Jan. 1965. 
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JERRY STANNARD. A Fifteenth-Century Bo- 
tanical Glossary (Huntington Library MS HM 
64). Isis, Sept. 1964. 
` Boro H. Hu, Jr. The Grain and the 
Spirit in Mediaeval Anatomy. Speculum, Jan. 
1965. 

RoLr Kremser. Besass Kaiser Friedrich IH. 
eine eigene Rezeptsammlung? Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 1, 1964. 

Lynn THornprxe. Additional Addenda et 
Corrigenda to the Revised Edition of Lynn 
Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, A Catalogue of 
Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings tn 
Latin, 1963. Speculum, Jan. 1965. 

GEoRGE Rosen. The Mentally Ill and the 
Community in Western and Central Europe 
during the Late Middie Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1964. 

THomas G. Benepex. The Image of Medi- 
cine in 1500: Theological Reactions to The 
Ship of Fools. Bul. His. Medicine, July- 
Aug. 1964. 

R W. LionrBowN. Francesco Cinzio Benin- 
casa. Italian Stud., XIX, 1964. 

Orro Herome. Bemerkungen zu den 
Briefen des Peter Schott (1460-1490) anlässlich 
einer Neuausgabe. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 
I, 1964. 

Eric CocHRANE, Sec Italian list. 

C. Epwarp RaATHÉ. Innocent Gentillet and 
the First “Anti-Machiavel.” Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance, no. 1, 1965. 

AN CLAUDE MARGOLIN. Le “Chant Alpestre” 
d’Erasme: Poème sur la vieillesse. Ibid. 

Ramsay MacMuLLEN, See Ancient list. 

Hzmz Rupp. Forschung zur althochdeut- 
schen Literatur. Deutsche Vierteljahrssch. f. 
Literasurwiss. u. Geistesgesch., special num- 
ber, Oct. 1964. 

RENÉ Crozet. Recherches sur la sculpture 
romane en Navarre et en Aragon [cont.]. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 
1964. 

Josz?H PrerzER. Aristotle, Mohammed and 
Nicholas V in Hell. Art Bull., Dec. 1964. 

J. Durovaner. Chrétien de Troyes, le 
chevalier de la Charrette. Moyen dge, nos. 
3-4, 1964. 

Howarn SAALMAN. Santa Maria del Fiore: 
1294-1418. Art Bull., Dec. 1964. 

A. MacHABEY, Sr. Remarques sur les 
mélodies goliardiques. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévales, July-Sept. 1964. 


BOOKS 

Bost, Kari. Herrscher und Beherrschte im 
deutschen Reich des 10-12. Jahrhunderts. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsbe- 
richte, 1963, No. 2. Munich: the Akademie. 
1963. Pp. 29. - 

Enpres, RunoLr. Die Nürnberg-Nördlinger 
Wirtschaftsbeziehungen im Mittelalter bis sur 
Schlacht von Nördlingen: Ihre rechtlich- 
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politischen Voraussetzungen und thre tatsäch- 
lichen Auswirkungen. Schriften des Instituts 
für fränkische Landesforschung an der Univer- 
sitit Erlangen-Nürnberg, No. 11. Neustadt/ 
Aisch: Verlag Degener & Co. n.d. Pp. 220. 

Hampe, Kar. Das Hochmittelalter: Ge- 
schichte des Abenlandes von goo bis 1250. 
Foreword by Gerp TELLENBACH. 5th ed.; 
Koln Graz: Bóhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. 452. 
DM 19.80. _ 

HLAWITSCHKA, EDUARD. Studien zur Abtiss- 
innenreihe von Remiremont (7-13. Jh.). 
Veroffentlichungen des Instituts für Landes- 
kunde des Saarlandes, No. 9. Saarbrücken: 
the Institut. 1963. Pp. 181. 

Lea, Henry CHARLES. The Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages: Its Organization and Opera- 
tion. With an historical introd. by WALTER 
ULLMANN. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York. 
1963. Pp. 326. $4.50. 

List of Documents relating to the House- 
hold and Wardrobe: John-Edward I. Public 
Record Office Handbooks, No. 7. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British In- 
formation Services, New York. 1964. Pp. viii, 
148. $2.70 postpaid. 

LonHArD, OrTo-GUNTER. Das Kloster Blau- 
beuren im Mittelalter: Rechts- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte einer schwäbischen Benedik- 
finerabtei. With a contribution, Siegel und 
Wappen des Klosters, by EBERHARD GÖNNER. 
Veröffentlichungen der Kommission für ge- 
schichtliche Landeskunde in Baden-Württem- 
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berg. Ser. B. Forschungen, No. 25. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1963. Pp. xv, 17r. 
DM 19.50. 

Orr, H., and FLercuer, J. M. The Medi- 
acval Statutes of the Faculty of Arts of the 
University of Freiburg im Breisgau. Texts 
and Studies in the History of Mediaeval Edu- 
cation, No. ro. Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval 
Institute, University of Notre Dame. 1964. 
Pp. 139. 

PacEL, Kart. Die Hanse. 3d rev. ed; 
[Brunswick:] Georg Westermann Verlag. 
1963. Pp. 379. See rev. of rst ed. (1952), 
AHR, LIX (Oct. 1953), 9o. 

RziNTGES, Theo. Ursprung und Wesen der 
spätmittelalterlichen Schützengilden. Rhein- 
isches Archiv, No. 58. Bonn: Ludwig 
Röhrscheid Verlag. 1963. Pp. 384. DM 28. 

RouNp, J. H. Feudal England: Historical 
Studies on the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies. Foreword by F. M. SrENTON. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1964. Pp. 444. 
$10.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1895), ABR, I 
(Jan. 1896), 323. 

SCHNEYER, JOHANNES Baptist. Die Sitten- 
kritik in den Predigten Philipps des Kanzlers. 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, No. 39, Pt. 4. 
Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. 1963. Pp. 124. DM 15.50. 

STOTZINGEN, GERTRUD von. Lioba: Ein 
Frauenleben aus der deutschen Frühzeit. Frei- 
burg: Herder. 1963. Pp. 236. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


R. C. Aston. English Grammars in Dutch 
and Dutch Grammars in English: A Supple- 
ment. Eng. Stud., Oct. 1964. 

IsatAH BERLIN. Hobbes, Locke, and Profes- 
sor Macpherson. Poltt. Quar., Oct.—Dec. 1964. 

RicHarD E. Borer. English Declarations of 
Indulgence of 1687 and 1688. Catholic Hust. 
Rev., Oct. 1964. 

R. DoucLas BRACKENRIDGE. The Develop- 
ment of Sabbatarianism in Scotland, 1560— 
1650. Jour. Presbyterian Hist., Sept. 1964. 

CHARLES H. CARTER. See Spanish list. 

PATRICK COLLINSON. The Elizabethan Puri- 
tans and the Foreign Reformed Churches in 
London. Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, no. 
5, 1964. 

H. T. DicxinsoN. Peterborough and the 
Capture of Barcelona 1705. History Today, 
Oct. 1964. 

F. Epwarps. Ridolphi and the Queen of 
Scots. Month, Sept. 1964. 


W. Fersuson. The Making of the Treaty 
of Union of 1707. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1964. 

RENÉ Graziani. Elizabeth at Isis Church. 
PMLA, Sept. 1964. 

W. H. GREENLEAF. The Divine Right of 
Kings. History Today, Sept. 1964. 

Id. The Thomasian Tradition and the 
Theory of Absolute Monarchy. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1964. 

Rosert H. Hopxins. The Issue of Anonym- 
ity and the Beginning of the Steele-Swift 
Controversy of 1713-14. Eng. Lang. Notes, 
Sept. 1964. 

MORTIMER Levine. The Last Will and 
Te Ment of Henry VIII. Historian, Aug. 
1964. 

CHRISTOPHER Lioyp. Sir John Vanbrugh, 
1664-1726. History Today, Nov. 1964. 

Irıs MACFARLANE. An English Ambassador 
at the Court of the Great Moghul: The Em- 
bassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-1619. Ibid. 

Joan E. L. Murray. The Agriculture of 
Crail, 1550-1600. Scottish Stud., pt. 1, 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


DonorHY M. Owen. Short Guides to Rec- 
ords: 8. Episcopal Visitation Books. History 
(London), June 1964. 

Ratner PiNzas. Thomas More's Utopia and 
Protestant Polemics. Renaissance News, Au- 
tumn 1964. 

Vincent PonKo, Jr. N.S.B. Gras and Eliza- 
bethan Corn Policy: A Re-examination of the 
Problem. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

P. M. Rarransı. The Helmontian-Galenist 
Controversy in Restoration England. Ambix, 
Feb. 1964. 

Joan R. Rosenrs. The Rosary in Eliza- 
bethan England. Month, Oct. 1964. 

Wim L. SacHse. The Mob and the 
app of 1688. Jour. British. Stud., Nov. 
1964. 

ALAN G. R. SwrrH. Portrait of an Eliza- 
bethan: The Career and Character of Sir 
Michael Hickes. History Today, Oct. 1964. 

Jonn Wasson. In Defense of King Henry 
VIII. Research Stud., Washington State Univ., 
Sept. 1964. 

G. W. O. Woopwanp. See Medieval list. 

PETER YouNc. The Order of Battle of the 
Parliamentarian and Royalist Armies at the 
First Battle of Newbury, 20 Sept, 1643. Jowr. 
Soc. Army His. Research, Sept. 1964. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


P. E. Assorr. A Waterloo Letter: The 
Royal Artillery and Its Casualties. Jour. Soc. 
Army Hist. Research, Sept. 1964. 

D. H. Arpcnorr. The Entrepreneur and the 
British Economy, 1870-1914. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1964. 

B. W. E. Arrorp. Government Expendi- 
ture and the Growth of the Printing Industry 
in the Nineteenth Century. Ihid. 

Joser L. ArrHorz. The Political Behavior 
of the English Catholics, 1850-1867. Jour. 
British. Stud., Nov. 1964. 

G. F. BartLE. Bowring and the Near East- 
ern Crisis of 1838-1840. Eng. His. Rev., 
Oct. 1964. 

F. V. Bernard. New Evidence on the 
Pamphilus Letters, Mod. Philol., Aug. 1964. 

WALTER F. Cannon. The Normative Role 
of Science in Early Victorian Thought. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1964. 

Id. Scientists and Broad Churchmen: An 
Early Victorian Intellectual Network. Jour. 
British Stud., Nov. 1964. 

Meyrick H, Carri. Lysons’ Greater Lon- 
don. History Today, Sept. 1964. 

M. B. Cooper. British Policy in the Balkans, 
1908-9. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1964. 

T. H. Corre. The Troubles of Captain 
Boycott. Part I, The Land League. History 
Today, Nov. 1964. 

Davip V. Erpman ef al. The Romantic 
Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliog- 
raphy for the Year 1963. Philological Quar., 
Oct. 1964. 
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Tep J. Firiis. English Registered Convey- 
ancing: A Study in Effecüve Land Transfer. 
Northwestern Univ. Rev., Sept-Oct. 1964. 

CHaRLES J. HavucHgvy. Law Reform in Ire- 
land. Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., Oct, 
1964. 

C. Rosert Harwoop. Was John Wesley a 
Political Economist? Church Hist., Sept. 1964. 

KATHLEEN J. HzasMaN. The Medical Mis- 
sion and the Care of the Sick Poor in Nine- 
teenth-Century England. Hist, Jour., no. 2, 
1964. 

Puytııs M. Jacoss. Registers of the Uni- 
versities, Colleges and Schools of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 
1964. 

Rupert C. Jarvis. Official Trade and Reve- 
nue Statistics. Econ, Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

E. San Juan, Jr. Toward a Definition of 
Victorian Activism. Stud. in Eng. Lit., Au- 
tumn 1964. 

Ropert KELLEY. Asquith at Paisley: The 
Content of British Liberalism at the End of 
Its Era. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1964. 

WiLLiam M. Lamont. Macaulay, the Arch- 
bishop and the Civil War. History Today, 
Nov. 1964. 

Gwynne Lewis. British Non-conformist Re- 
actions to the Persecution of the Protestants in 
the South of France, 1815-1819. Proc. Hugue- 
not Soc. o] London, no. 5, 1964. 

T. H. McGurrie, General Eliott and the 
Defence of Gibraltar, 1779-1783. History To- 
day, Nov. 1964. 

P. J. MansHarr. The Private Fortune of 
Marian Hastings [Mrs. Warren Hastings]. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1964. 

Lucy MasrERMAN. Churchill: The Liberal 
Phase—Part I. History Today, Nov. 1964. 

J. Y. Maruer. Boats and Boatmen of Ork- 
ney and Shetland. Scottish Stud., pt. 1, 1964. 

FRANK J. Meri and Thomas W. GREEN. 
Great Britain and the Confederate Navy, 
1861-1865. History Today, Oct. 1964. 

ANNA Jean ML. The First Ornamental 
Rector at St Andrews University: John Stuart 
Mill. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1964. 

B. R. MircHeLL. The Coming of the Rail- 
way and United Kingdom Economic Growth. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 1964. 

WALTER B. Nmocks. Lord Milner's “Kin- 
dergarten" and the Origins of the Round 
Table Movement. South Atlantic Quar., Au- 
tumn I964. 

W. H. OrrvgR. The Consolidated Trades’ 
Union of 1834. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

R, B. Oram. The Great Strike of 1889. 
History Today, Aug. 1964. 

W. D. Papen. Arthur O'Shaughnessy in the 
British Museum. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1964. 

Sıpney PoLrangp. Fixed Capital in the in- 
dustrial Revolution in Britain. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., Sept. 1964. 

G. S. Rrrcmiz. Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
F.R.S. Geog. Jour., Sept. 1964. 
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Eric Roxınson. Matthew Boulton and the 
Art of Parliamentary Lobbying. Hist. Jour., 
no. 2, 1964. 

Joan M. Rosson. A Note on Mill Bibli- 
ography. Univ. of Toronto Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Ernest Ryan. Army Horse Transport: Gen- 
eral Service, Ambulance, and Other Vehicles 
from the Crimean War to Mechanization. 
Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Sept. 1964. 

J. J. SAUNDERS. Gibbon in Rome 1764. His- 
tory Today, Sept. 1964. 

Epwarp B. SecerL. A. J. P. Taylor and 
History. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1964. 

T. C. Smoot. Scottish Landowners and 
Economic Growth, 1650-1850. Scottish Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Nov. 1964. 

Davip Sprinc. English Landed Society in 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

Pure Stevick. Fielding and the Meaning 
of History. PMLA, Dec. 1964. 

R. H. Super. Recent Studies in Nineteenth- 
Century English Literature. Stud. in Eng. Lit., 
Autumn 1964. 

Jonn Terre. The Impact of Mons, Au- 
gust, 1914. History Today, Aug. 1964. 

Louis L. Tucker. “To My Inexpressible 
Astonishment”: Admiral Sir George Collier’s 
Observations on the Battle of Long Island. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Francis R. WALTON. Portrait of a Biblio- 
phile: XII. Johannes Gennadius, 1844-1932. 
Book Collector, Autumn 1964. 

MicHAEL Worrr. Victorian Study: An In- 
na Essay. Victorian Stud., Sept. 
1964. 

NEAL Woop. The Aesthetic Dimension of 
Burke's Political Thought. Jour. British Stud., 
Nov. 1964. 

Epwin M. Yoper, Jr. Macaulay Revisited. 
South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1964. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


LauirH W. ATHULATHMUDALI, The Law of 
Defamation in Ceylon—A Study in the Inter- 
Action of English and Roman-Dutch Law. 
Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., Oct. 1964. 

Joseph O. BAYLEN. W. T. Stead's History 
of the Mystery and the Jameson Raid. Jowr. 
British Stud., Nov. 1964. 

Rosert Ceci. The Cession of the Ionian 
Islands [1864]. History Today, Sept. 1964. 

BENJAMIN I. CoHEN. The Stagnation of In- 
dian Exports, 1951-1961. Quar. Jour. Econ., 
Nov. 1964. 

Leo A. Despres. The Implications of Na- 
tionalist Politics in British Guiana for the De- 
velopment of Cultural Theory. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, Oct. 1964. 

J. P. Enrracr. Riddell’s Record of the 6oth 
Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry: With a 
Sequel on the 3rd Europeans. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist. Research, Sept. 1964. 

Graduate Theses in Canadian History and 
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Related Subjects. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 
1964. 
CUE W. HuxPHnres Mackenzie King 
Looks at Two 1911 Elections. Ontario Hist., 
Sept. 1964. 
ELıe Kzpounre. Cairo and Khartoum on 
the Arab Question. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1964. 
Horst Krúcer. Rabindranath Tagore und 
die revolutionäre Befreiungsbewegung in In- 
dien, 1905 bis 1918. Sitzungsberichte der 
deutschen Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, no. 2, 


1964. 

Freerwoop K. McKean. Early Parry 
Sound and the Beatty Family. Ontario Hist., 
Sept. 1964. 


Marion Macer. Recent Publications Relat- 
ing to Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 
1964. 

H. H. MansHALL. Statute Law Revision in 
the Commonwealth. Internat. and Comp. 
Law Quar., Oct. 1964. 

J. P. Marryn. The Patriot Invasion of Pelee 
Island. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1964. 

R. J. Moore. The Abolition of Patronage 
in the Indian Civil Service and the Closure 
of Haileybury College. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 
1964. 

Id. Impenalism and “Free Trade" Policy in 
India, 1853-4. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1964. 

Mark Namis. G. A. Henty's Idea of India. 
Victorian Stud., Sept. 1964. 

Hanorp J. ScuurTz. Portrait of a Premier: 
William Aberhart. Canadian Hist, Rev., Sept. 
1964. 

L. A. SHERIDAN. Constitutional Problems of 
Malaysia. Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., 
Oct. 1964. 

CHARLES M. SrupNess. Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the Westward Migration of Cana- 
dians during the Late Nineteenth Century. 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 
1964. 

Brian D. Tennyson. The Succession of 
William H. Hearst to the Ontario Premier- 
ship—September 1914. Ontario Hist., Sept. 
1964. 

R. K. Uno. The Migrant Tenant Farmer 
of Eastern Nigeria. Africa, Oct. 1964. 

MARGARET Van Every. Francis Hector 
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Pp. xxxi, 1012. DM 98. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College (Massachusetts) 


ARTICLES 


R ARBESMANN, Der Augustinereremiten- 
orden und der Beginn der humanistischen 
Bewegung. Angustiniana, no. 1—2, 1964. 

Karı Hegi. Machiavellismus in der 
Antike? Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1964. 

Sruarr J. WooLr. Economic Problems of 
the Nobility in the Early Modern Period: The 
Example of Piedmont. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1964. 

ARMANDO Perruccı. Scrittura e cultura 
dell'Umanesimo italiano. Cultura e scuola, 
Apr.-June 1964. 

Exc CocHrane. The End of the Renais- 
sance in Florence. Bibliothèque d'Humanisme 
et Renaissance, Jan. 1965. 

Apo SrELLA. Utopie e velleità insur- 
ren dei filoprotestanti italiani (1545-47). 
Ibid. 

JoLANDA De Bras. Il processo di Giordano 
Bruno, Idea, Dec. 1964. 

NricoLa BaADaLoNI. Galilei filosofo. Ponte, 
Apr. 1964. 

FIORENZA FIORENTINA. Le fonti dell'Istoria 
Shes di Pietro Giannone. Belfagor, Sept. 
1964. 

SAMUEL A. Syme. The Minto Mission to 
Italy, 1847-48. Italian Quar., Summer 1964. 

Domenico Sassóri La cultura italiana del 
'goo in prospettiva: le riviste fiorentine. II, ‘Ti 
Regno.” Civitas, July--Aug. 1964. 


FiLiserro MAZZOLENI. Presenza di Papini 
nella cultura italiana del Novecento. Ibid., 
Sept.-Oct. 1964. 

Loic: AMBROSOLI. La "carriera" di Gaetano 
Salvemini: dall’insegnamento ginnasiale alla 
cattedra universitaria. Ponte, Áug.-Sept. 1964. 

Lettere a Giambattista Gifuni (1926-31): 
dalla corrispondenza inedita di Giustino Fortu- 
nato. Realia del Mezzogiorno, July-Aug. 
1964. 

Franco CATALANO. La fase di formazione 
della R.S.I. attraverso la memorialistica fascista. 
Movimento di Liberazione in Italia, Oct.-Dec. 
1964. 

Marmo BERENGO. Profilo di Gino Luzzatto. 
Riv. stor. ital., Dec. 1964. 

Umberro Secre. L'eredità di Togliatti. 
Ponte, Sept. 1964. ` 

ERNESTO 


RAGIONIERI. Palmiro Togliatti. 
Belfagor, Nov. 1964. 
Ann. de Pécon, collective, Nov. 1964. 


Entire issue devoted to “L'économie publique 
et coopérative en Italie." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
MaABcELLO DeLL'OMODARME. La parabola 
del fascismo. Comunità, Aug. 1964. 
RAFFAELLO FnaNCHINI. Dieci anni di studi 
italiani sulla filosofia della storia (1952-62). 
Riv. di Studi Crociani, Jan.-June 1964. 
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GIUSEPPE GALAsso, La resistenza a Roma. 
Nord e Sud, Sept. 1964. 

Gumo Macera. La Sicilia dal 1860 al 1910. 
Realtà del Mezzogtorno, July-Aug. 1964. 

Piero Pieri. La storiografia italiana relativa 
al 25 luglio e all'8 settembre. Movimento di 
Liberazione in Italia, Oct.-Dec. 1964. 

Rosario Romeo. La Lombardia nel Risorgi- 
mento: immagine di un'Italia moderna. Cul- 
tura moderna, Apr. 1964. 


BOOKS 


Atti delP Accademia di Scienze Lettere e 
Arti di Udine. Triennio 1960-63. Ser. 7, Vol. 
TI. Udine: Arti Grafiche Friulane. 1963. Pp. 
xviii, 394. 

DeLzeELL, CHARLES F. Italy in Modern Times: 
An Introduction to the Historical Literature in 
English. Publication No. 60. Washington, 


Other Recent Publications 


D.C.: Service Center for Teachers of History. 
1964. Pp. 35. 50 cents, 

Id. (ed.). The Unification of Italy, 1859- 
1861: Cavour, Mazzini, or Garibaldi? Eu- 
ropean Problem Studies. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1965. Pp. 120. $1.50. 
Textbook. 

GUICCIARDINI, FRANCESCO. Maxims and Re- 
flections of a Renaissance Statesman (Ricordi). 
Trans. by Mario DowaNpr. Introd. by Nicorar 
Rusmsrem. Harper Torchbooks, The Aca- 
demy Library. New York: Harper and Row. 
1965. Pp. 150. $1.35. 

SANTUCCI, ANTONIO. I] pragmatismo in Italia. 
Saggi, No. 39. [Bologna:] Il Mulino. 1963. 
Pp. xi, 379. L. 3,000. 

ZANINELLI, Sercio. Una grande azienda 
agricola della pianura irrigua lombarda nei 
secoli xvin e xix. Biblioteca della Rivista "Eco- 
nomia e Storia," No. 14. Milan: Dott. A. Giuf- 
frè, Editore. 1964. Pp. 181. L. 1,200. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


W. STANIEWICZ. The Agrarian Problem in 
Poland between the Two World Wars. Slavonic 
and East European Rev., Dec. 1964. 

L. R. Lewrrrer. The Russo-Polish Treaty of 
1686 and Its Antecedents. Pt. II. Polish Rev., 
Autumn 1964. 

Damian S. Wanpycz. A Forgotten Letter 
of Piłsudski to Masaryk. Ibid, 

Krystyna Kersten. The Transfer of Ger- 
man Population from Poland in 1945-1947. 
Acta Poloniae Historica, X, 1964. 

KaroL Gösskt. The Royal Prussia Estates in 
the Second Half of the xvth Century and 
Their Relation to the Crown of Poland. Ibid. 

IRENEUSZ IuwaATOWwICZ. Les sciences auxil- 
iaıres de l'histoire moderne et contemporaine 
en Pologne. Ibid. 

Ceuma BonrNska. Der Januar-Aufstand in 
der nationalen Tradition und seine verschle- 
denen Strömungen (Eröffnung der Session). 
Prace Hist. (Cracow), no. 13, 1964. 

MARIAN ZGÓRNIAK. Die akademische Jugend 
Krakaus im Januar-Aufstand. Ibid. 

ErLtcrusz Kozzowski. General Joseph Hauke- 
Bosak im Januar-Aufstand 1863-1864. Ibid. 

ANTONI Popraza. Die russische Revolu- 
tionäre und der Januar-Aufstand. 1bxd, 

Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1964. Entire 
issue devoted to Poland, 

Erazm Konax. T. G. Masaryk's Revision of 
Marxism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1964. 

BARBARA KRZEMIEÑSKA and Dušan TheSrix. 
Organisation des services en Bohéme dans le 


Haut Moyen Age. Československý Časopis 
Hist., no. 5, 1964. 

Jan GALANDAUER, Die politische Erbschaft 
der Jugendbewegung (Omladına) und der 
Fortschrittsbewegung nach dem Jahre 1897. 
Ibid., no. 6, 1964. 

A. GAjyANOvÁ. The Policy of Great Britain 
in the Danubian Region after the First World 
War. Ibid. 

Sreran Pascu. Les caractéristiques prin- 
cipales des révoltes paysannes de Transylvanie 
au moyen age. Rev. Roumaine d’Hist., no. 1, 
1964. 

M. Hosan. Dépossessions et jugements 
dans le Hatseg sous les rois angevins. Ibid. 

VasILE Maciu, L'activité d'historien de B. 
P. Hasdeu. Ibid. 

Ion Popescu-Puyuri. Les principales carac- 
téristiques du régime politique de Roumanie 
pendant la dictature militaire-fasciste et l'agres- 
sion hitlérienne. Ibid. 

N. N. Consrantinescu. L'exploitation et le 
pillage de l'économie roumaine par l'Allemagne 
hitlérienne dans la période 1939-1944. Ibid. 

GH. ZAHARIA. Quelques données concernant 
T ae fasciste en Roumanie (1940—1944). 
Ibid. 

D. Prorasz. La permanence des Daces en 
Dacie romaine telle qu'elle résulte de l'arché- 
ologie. Ibid., no. 2, 1964. 

G. ZANE. La loi rurale de 1864 et l'héritage 
idéologique de l'an 1848. Ibid. 

Sr. ŞTEFĂNESCU. Dimitre Onciul: 40 ans 
depuis sa mort. Ibid. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


N. Cororv, Sur la pénétration de l'idéologie 
nazie en Roumanie et l'attitude protestaire de 
Vintellectualité roumaine. Ibid. 

SCARLAT CALLIMACHI and VLAD GEORGESCU. 
Une source anglaise relative au commerce sur 
le Danube (1837-1838). Ibid, 

Gu, Cristea. La guerre franco-allemande et 
le mouvement républicain de mars 187r à 
Bucarest. Ibid. 

Kerru Hırcams. Samuel Clain and the 
Rumanian Enlightenment in Transylvania. 
Slavic Rev., Dec. 1964. 

R. R. Fronrscu. The Rumanian Principali- 
ties and the Origins of the Crimean War. 
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Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1964. 

Manin Punperr. Sowjetische Forschungsar- 
beiten zur neuzeitlichen Balkan-Geschichte. 
Saeculum, no. 3, 1964. 

M. Exmetió, Facteur extérieur dans le pro- 
cessus de maturation des révolutions balkani- 
ques de 1849-1878. jugoslovenski ist. Čas., 
no. 3, 1964. 

D. Serie. Gouvernement serbe, Comité 
yougoslave et question de la frontiére com- 
promissoire avec l'Italie. Ibid. 

G. A. RorHENBERG. The Croatian Military 
Border and the Rise of Yugoslav Nationalism. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1964. 


Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen, Library of Congress 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


ELIZABETH BEYERLY. The USSR and East- 
ern Europe: Research and Area Study in 
Austria. Slavic Rev., Dec. 1964. 

Documents and Articles on the History of 
the CPSU and the International Communist 
and Workers Movement Published in Journals, 
Scholarly Transactions, Collections and Sym- 
posia in September-November 1964. Voprosy 
ist. KPSS, nos. 11, 12, 1964; no. 1, 1965. 

M. P. Gusenko and B. G. Lirvax. Concrete 
Source Research Devoted to the History of 
Soviet Society. Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1965. 

I. M. Krasnov. The Study of the History of 
the USSR in the USA; Some Figures and 
Facts. Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1964. 

A. Luéririer. Bibliographie des travaux 
parus en France concernant la Russie et 
l'URSS (année 1963). Cahters du monde russe 
et soviétique, July-Sept. 1964. 

Hans Rocczn. Politics, Ideology and History 
in the USSR: The Search for Coexistence. 
Soviet Stud., Jan, 1965. 

D. VznzukHovskn and V. LiaxHov. Soviet 
Historical Literature about the First World 
War. Voenno-ist. shurnal, no. 12, 1964. 

I. N. VLADIMIRTSEV. A Survey of the Litera- 
ture on the History of Soviet Society in 1962- 
1963. Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1964. 


ARTICLES 


Jack H. Butter. Russian Rhetoric: A Disci- 
pline Manipulated by Communism. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Oct. 1964. 

M. Devèze, Contribution à l'histoire de la 
forêt russe. Cahiers du monde russe el soviéti- 
que, July-Sept. 1964. 

V. N. BaLiazin. The Policy of Ivan II in 
the Area of the South-Eastern Baltic. Vestnik 
Mosk. Univ., Ist. Ser., no. 6, 1964. 


Horace W. Dewey. Immunities in Old Rus- 
sia. Slavic Rev., Dec. 1964. 

IMMANUEL C. Y. Hsü. See East Asia list. 

W. Benescu. The Use of Wood as a Build- 
ing Material in Pre-Modern Russia: Its Extent 
and Potential Cultural Implications. Jour. 
World Hist., pt. 1, 1964. 

S. Branc. Aux origines de la bourgeoisie 
russe. Cahiers du monde russe el soviétique, 
July-Sept. 1964. 

D. EzckaurE. La mensuration générale des 
terres en Russie dans la seconde moitié du 
xvi? siècle. Ibid. 

F. pe LABRIOLLE. Radiifev, lecteur des 
Philosophes francais du xvin’ siècle. Ibid. 

sE Bischorr. Madame Vigée le Brun at 
the Court of Catherine the Great. Russian Rev., 
Jan. 1965. 

E. I. Inpova et al. The Class Struggle of 
the Peasantry and the Origins of Bourgeois 
Relationships in Russia. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 
1964. 

P. GARDE. A propos du premier mouvement 
slavophile. Cahiers du monde russe et soviéti- 
que, July-Sept 1964. 

GRANJARD. Du 
Ibid. 


J. L. van REGEMORTER. L'influence de la 
Réforme de 1861 sur la production marchande, 
le commerce et l'exportation des céréales dans 
la Russie du Sud-Ouest (1861-1870). Rev. 
hist., July-Sept. 1964. 

I. O. Gurzun. The Ukraine in the Agricul- 
ture of Russia after the Reform (1860's~ 
1890's). Ukrains kyi ist. xhurnal, no. 6, 1964. 

Fr. X. Coquin. Faim et migrations paysannes 
en Russie au xix* siècle. Rev. d'hist. mod. 
et contemp., Apr.-June 1964. 

E. M. BRUSNIKIN. The Resettlement Policy 
of Tsarism at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Voprosy ist., no. I, 1965. 


nouveau sur Herzen. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly issues 
of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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Lroporp Hanson. The Problem of Social 
Stability in Urban Russia, 1905—1917 (Part I). 
Slavic Rev., Dec. 1964. 

A. P, KonxLIN. The Policy of Major Capital 
in the Sphere of Factory Legislation in Rus- 
sia during the Years of the First World War. 
Vestnik Mosk, Univ., Ist. Ser., no. 6, 1964. 

I. P. Lxissaov. Concerning the Origins of 
the Revolutionary Situation in Russia during 
the Years of the First World War (July- 
September 1915). Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1964. 

I. 1. Movrs. V. L Lenin and the Victory of the 
Armed Uprising in Petrograd. Voprosy 35. 
KPSS, no. 11, 1964. 

R. Iu. Praxsım. The Church Counter-Rev- 
olution during the October Days. Voprosy 
ist., no. II, 1964. 

N. F. SLavin, From the History of the 
Crisis among the Higher Command and the 
Political Leaders on the Eve of the October 
Revolution. Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1964. 

S. F. True. The Confiscation of Landed 


Estates in Tambov Gubernija in 1917-1918. - 


Vestnik Leningrad, Univ., Ist. Ser., no. 4, 
1964. 

A. M. lovrev. On the History of the Ef- 
fort for Transition to Single Command in 
the Red Army (1924-1931). Voprosy ist. 
KPSS, no, 1a, 1964. 

V. A. Smorov. Measures for the Re-educa- 
tion of Former Kulaks by Means of Labor. 
Voprosy ist., no. 11, 1964. 

N. N. Amosov. Changes in the Number 
and Composition of the Workers of Leningrad 
during the Blockade (1941-1943). Vestnik 
Leningrad. Univ., Ist. Ser., no. 3, 1964. 

A. S. Suxurko. The Industrial Wage System 
in the U. S. S. R. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct. 
1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


BOOKS 


Conquesr, Rosert. Russia after Khrush- 
chev. Praeger Publications in Russian History 
and World Communism, No. 164. New York: 
pow A. Pracger. 1965. Pp. viii, 267. 
md A. V. Years off My Life: The 
Memoirs of General of the Soviet Army A. V. 
Gorbatov. Trans. by Gorpon CLovoH and 
ANTHONY Cash, New York: W. W. Norton, 
1965. Pp. 222. $3.95. 

HoreckY, PauL L. (ed.). Russia and the 
Soviet Union: A Bibliographic Guide to West- 
ern-Language Publications. Chicago: Univer- 
i of Chicago Press. 1965. Pp. xxiv, 473. 

8.95. 

MAICHEL, KaroL. Guide to Russian Refer- 
ence Books. Vol. Il, History, Auxiliary His- 
torical Sciences, Ethnography, and Geography. 
Ed. by J. S-.G. Simmons. Hoover Institution 
Bibliographical Ser, No. 18. [Stanford, 
Calif.:] Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace, Stanford University. 1964. Pp. 
297. $12.00. 

PAGE, STANLEY W. Russia in Revolution: 
Selected Readings in Russian Domestic His- 
tory since 1855. Princeton, N, J.: D. Van 
Nostrand. 1965. Pp. xvi, 299. $3.75. Textbook. 

PLaronov, S. F. History of Russia. Ed. by 
FRANK A. GOLDER. Trans. by EMANUEL ARONS- 
BERG. The Russian Ser, Vol. I. Reprint; 
Bloomington, Ind.: University Prints and Re- 
prints. 1964. Pp. vii, 435. $5.95. Ser rev. of 
rst ed. (1925), AHR, XXXI (Apr. 1926), 
566. 

SPECTOR, Ivan. An Introduction to Russian 
History and Culture. ath ed.; Princeton, N, J.: 
E a Nostrand. 1965. Pp. xxviii, 529. Text- 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


ARTICLES 


CHARLES Issawı. Economic Development 
and Liberalism in Lebanon. Middle East Jour., 
Summer 1964. 

Ornan Tuna. Trade Unions in Turkey. 
Internat. Labour Rev., Nov. 1964. 

Ys. Davmoviıch, Some Social and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of 16th-Century Central Asia 
[translation]. Central Asian Rev., no. 4, 1964. 

B. Ku. KARMYSHEVA and Ya. I. KALONTAROV. 
The Arabs and Jews of Central Asia [trans- 
lation]. Ibid. 

L. ALersergv. The USSR and Persia [trans- 
lation]. Ibid. 

Cazsar E. Faran. Ibn al-Najjar: A Neg- 
lected Arab Historian. Jour. dm. Oriental 
Soc., July 1964. 

Jacop NEUSNER. The Jews in Pagan år- 
menia. lbid. 


WALTER J. Fischer. William Popper (1874- 
1963) and His Contribution to Islamic (His- 
tory) Scholarship. Ibid. 

Louis Duprer. Afghanistan in the Twenti- 
E. Century. Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan. 
1965. 

Harcaz K. Kazanan. The Turkish Geno- 
cide on the Church Front. Armenian Rev., 
Spring 1965. 

H. BABESSIAN. The Vartanantz Wars. Ibid. 

AVETIS ÁHARONIAN. From Sardarapat to 
Sevres and Lausanne (pt. 9). Ibid. 

PIERRE Ronpor. Quelques remarques sur le 
Ba*th. Orient, no. 3, 1964. 

J. HzvwonrH-DuNNE. Témoignage sur le 
Yémen. Ibid. 

MARCEL COLOMBE. Vers une union égypto- 
irakienne? Ibid. 

S. MinxHasiLov and T. Fayziyev. Demarca- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


tion of State and National Frontiers in Cen- 
tral Asia [in Russian]. Sov. Ethnograftya, 
no, 6, 1964. 

G. P. Vasmi'reva. Ethnographic Data on the 
Origin of the Turkmens [in Russian]. Ibid. 

B. KH. KAnMYsHEVA. History of the For- 
mation of the Population in the Southern 
Regions of Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan [in 
Russian]. Ibid. 

GeorrreY Lewis. Turkey, 1962-4. World 
Today, Dec. 1964. 

J. C. Wruxinson. A Sketch of the Histori- 
cal Geography of the Trucial Oman down to 
the Beginning of the 16th Century. Geog. 
Jour., Sept. 1964. 

Greratp L. Curtis. The United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon. Internat, Org., 
no. 4, 1964. 

GrogcE M. Happap. The Arabi Revolt: 
Comparisons and Comments. Muslim World, 
Oct. 1964. 

MANFRED HALPERN. Dulles in the Suez 
Crisis, Worldview, Oct. 1964. 

ALP ANnpREw Heccor. The Sources for 
Nineteenth-Century Algerian History. Mus- 
lim World, Oct. 1964. 
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Harry N. Howanmp. Postscript to the King 
Crane Commission. Middle East Forum, Sum- 
mer 1964. 

H. G. Barroug PauL. A Druze Emir at 
the Court of the Medici. Ibid., Fall 1964. 

A. M. Perropin. La question kurde en 
Irak. L'Afrique et l'dsie, no. 67, 1964. 

PessaH SHINAR. "Abd al-Qádir and *Abd 
al-Krim. Stud. in Islam, July 1964. 

VAKUR Versan. Evolution of the Rule of 
Law and the New Constitution of Turkey. 
Pakistan Horizon, no. 2, 1964. 

Josera MaLoNE. British Policy in roth- 
Century Turkish Arabia [in Arabic]. Al- 
Abhäth, July 1964. 

R. Bayır WINDER. The Lebanese in West 
Africa. Ibid. 


BOOK 
Burton, RicHarp F. Personal Narrative of 


-- a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah & Meccah. Ed. 


by IsapeL Burron. Memorial Ed. In 2 vols. 
Reprint; New York: Dover Publications. 1964. 
Pp. xxviii, 436; xii, 479. $2.00 each. 


Africa 


David E. Gardinier, Bowling Green State University 


ARTICLES 


Rosemary Apt-Saas. Éléments de Bibli- 
ographie: Le Sénégal, des Origines à l'Indé- 
pendance, Genéve-Afrigue, no. 2, 1964. 

S. CHoynackı. Dr. Zagiell’s ‘Journey’ to 
Abyssinia. Jour. Ethtopian Stud., no. 1, 1964. 

RicHaRD PANKHURST. The Trade of North- 
ern Ethiopia in the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries. Ibid. 

D. A. Low. The Advent of Populism in 
Buganda, Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), July 1964. 

LLovp FALLERS. Populism and Nationalism: 
A Commentary on D. A. Low's "The Advent 
of Populism in Buganda.’ Ibid. 

MICHAEL CROWDER. Colonial Rule in West 
Africa: Factor for Division or Unity? Civilisa- 
Hons, DO. 3, 1964. 

P. VgRGNAUD. La Levée de la Tutelle et la 
Réunification du Cameroun. Rev. jur. et. pol. 
d'Outre-Mer, Oct. 1964. 

Norman R. Bennerr. Some Notes on 
French Policy in Buganda and East Africa. 
Makerere Jour., no. 6, 1962. 

J. P. Barser. The Macdonald Expedition 
to the Nile, 1897-1899. Uganda Jour., Mar. 
1964. 

Id. Karamoja in 1910. Ibid. 

M. B. Nsimprt. The Clan System in Bu- 
ganda. lbid. 

n ond Gray. Ernest Linant de Bellefonds. 
Ibid. 


ld. The Diaries of Emin Pasha—Extracts 
VII: Emin as Governor of Equatoria, 1886— 
1887. Ibid. 

H. B. 'THowas. Livingstone’s Muganda 
Servant—A Postscript. Ibid. 

ELE Kepour. Cairo and Khartoum on 
the Arab Question, 1915-1918. Hest. Jour., 
Sept. 1964. 

Brian FAGAN, The Greefswald Sequence: 
Bambandyanalo and Mapaungubwe. Jour. Af- 
rican Hist., no. 3, 1964. 

A. F. C. Ryper. A Note on the Afro- 
Portuguese Ivories. Ibid. 

GrapwyN M. Cmnips. The Kingdom of 
Wambu (Huambo): A Tentative Chronology 
[Angola]. Ibid. 

Karu PoLANYI. Sortings and ‘ounce trade’ 
in the West African Slave Trade. Ibid. 

Horus R. LrNcH. The Native Pastorate 
Controversy and Cultural Ethno-Centrism in 
Sierra Leone, 1871-1874. Ibid. 

RosraT L. Hess. The ‘Mad Mullah’ and 
Northern Somalia. [did. 

Jonn P. HarsrzAp. The Changing Charac- 
ter of Moroccan Reformism, 1921-1934. Ibid. 


BOOKS 
BRIDGMAN, Jon, and CLARKE, Davip E. 
German Africa: A Select Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Hoover Institution Bibliographical Ser., 
No. 19. [Stanford, Calif.:] Hoover Institution 
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on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford 
University. 1965. Pp. ix, 120. $3.00. 
MIDDLETON, JOHN, and CAMPBELL, JANE. 
Zansibar: Its Society and Its Politics. Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations, London. New York: Oxford Uni- 


Other Receni Publications 


versity Press. 1965. Pp. 71. $1.40. 

Muncer, Epwin S. Bechuanaland: Pan- 
African Outpost or Bantu Homeland? Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations, London. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. vii, 114. $1.55. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


Hans H, BaerwaLp. Parliament and Parlia- 
mentarians in Japan. Pacific Aff, Fall 1964. 

Howaxp Boorman. Mao Tse-tung: The 
en Image. China Quar. Nov.-Dec. 
1963. 

Id. Wang Ching-wei: China's Romantic 
Radical. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1964. 

Id. Teng Hsiao-ping: A Political Profile. 
China Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1965. 

CARSUN CHANG. A Comparison of Con- 
fucian and Platonic Ethical Views. Philosophy 
East and West, Jan. 1964. 

NicHoLas R. CLirrorn. Sir Frederick Maze 
and the Chinese Maritime Customs, 1937- 
1941. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1965. 

DonaLp G. Gruuin. China's First Five-Year 
Plan: Industrialization under the Warlords as 
Reflected in the Policies of Yen Hsi-Shan in 
Shansi Province, 1930-1937. Jowr. Asian 
Stud., Feb. 1965. 

T. Harapa. Problems of the Study of Ko- 
rean History [in Japanese]. Rekishigake 
Kenkyuú, Nov. 1964. 

WALTHER Hersi, Ein Lamapatent des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Oriens Extremus, Dec. 1964. 

IMMANUEL C, Y. Hsü. Russia's Special Posi- 
tion in China in the Early Ch'ing Period. 
Slavic Rev., Dec. 1964. 

Jan Yun-Hua. Buddhist Self-Immolation in 
Men China. His. of Religions, Winter 
1965. 

Mazrus B. Jansen. Tokugawa and Modern 
Japan. Japan Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1965. 

Harotp L. Kaun. Some Mid-Ch'ing Views 
of the Monarchy. four. Asian Stud., Feb. 1965. 

T. Kurmara. On Yamatai’s International 
Surroundings [in Japanese]. SAigaku Zasshi, 
Dec. 1964. 

Josep M. Krracawa. The Buddhist Trans- 
formation in Japan. Hist. of Religions, Win- 
ter 1965. 

Jonn H. KnosLock. The Phrase “Yu Yü” 
and Its Significance for Shang Dynasty 
Chronology. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., July- 
Sept. 1964. 

Hermann Köster. Anmerkungen zu einer 
Übersetzung des Han Fei-tsu. Sociologus, no. 
I, 1964. 

J. L. Knorr. Notes on Han Law. T’oung 
Pao, nos. 2, 3, 1964. 


Lge Kwanc-rın, Royal College: The Earli- 
est Modern Government School in Korea. 
Jour. Soc. Sci. and Humanities (Seoul), Dec. 
1964. 

Howanp S. Levy. T'ang Women of Pleas- 
ure, Sinologica, no. 2, 1964. 

T. Mrrant. The Political Leadership of 
Hara Kei in the Formative (Meiji) Era of 
Japanese Party Politics [in Japanese]. Kokka 
Gakkai Zasshi, Nov. 1964. 

H. Nacar. Hokkaido Development Policy 
(in Meiji Japan) [in Japanese]. SAaka: Keizai 
Shigaku, no. 1, 1964. 

N. Nupa. Again on the Status of Slaves 
under T'ang Law [in Japanese]. SAigaku 
Zasshi, Jan. 1965. 

J. Numara e£ al. The Impact of Western 
Culture in Pre-Meii Japan [ro articles]. 
Monumenta Nipponica, Oct. 1964. 

K. Om. Some Theoretical Problems on 
the Establishment of Capitalism in Japan [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyz, Dec. 1964. 

Aisin Giorro (Henry) Pu Yi. Autobiogra- 
phy [pts. 3-6]. Eastern. Horizon, Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 1964. 

Dare Rıepe. Discussion: Zen and the Sci- 
entific Outlook. Philosophy of Science, Jan. 
1964. 

T. Sacucu. The Taranchi People: A His- 
tory of Uighur Settlers in the Ili Valley, 1760— 
1860 [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Nov. 
1964. 

S. Saro. Armaments in Japan's Develop- 
ment [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, 
Dec. 1964. 

BENJAMIN Schwartz et al. Fifteen Years of 
Communist China [4 articles]. China Quar., 
Jan.-Mar. 1965. 

Surya P. SHARMA. The Indo-China Border 
Dispute: An Indian Perspective. Am. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Jan. 1965. 

Smm CHanc-Ju. Archaeological Outline of 
Anyang [in Japanese]. Shirin, July 1964. 

G. WiLLIAM SKIMMER. Marketing and So- 
cial Structure in Rural China, Part II. Jour. 
Asian Stud., Feb. 1965. 

H. Waxrra. The Development of a Mercan- 
tile Economy in Medieval Yamato [in Japa- 
nese]. Shirin, July 1964. 

Y, C. Wano. Ch'en Tu-hsiu and the Di- 
lernma between Democracy and Communism. 
Sinologica, no. 2, 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


GEORGE Woopcock. Heian-Kyo: The Golden 
Age of Kyoto. History Today, Dec. 1964. 

Id. The Theocrats of Tibet. Ibid., Feb. 1965. 

Arrkur F. WricHT. Viewpoints on a City: 
Changan (583-904). Ventures, Winter 1965. 

Y C. WrıcHht. China Reassesses Its 

Past: Historical Writing in the People's Re- 
public, 1bid. 


BOOKS 


BERGER, CARL. The Korea Knot: A Mii- 
tary-Political History. Rev. ed.; Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1964. Pp. 
255. $6.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1957), AHR, 
LXIH (July 1958), 1070. 

Bowers, Joun Z. Medical Education m 
Japan: From Chinese Medicine to Western 
Medicine. Foreword by Joser C. Hinszy. 
Commonwealth Fund Book. New York: 
Hoeber Medical Division, Harper and Row. 
1965. Pp. xviii, 174. $5.50. 

HARTWELL, RoBrnT. A Guide to Sources of 
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Chinese Economic History, av. 618-1368. 
[Chicago:] Committee on Far Eastern Civil- 
izations, University of Chicago. 1964. Pp. xv, 
257. $10.00. 

Lr, Dun J. The Ageless Chinese: A History. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1965. Pp. 
xvi, 586. $8.95. Textbook. 

RuoaAps, Epwarp J. M., in collab. with 
Epwarp FRIEDMAN ef al. The Chinese Red 
Army, 1927-1963: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
pAy. Harvard East Asian Monographs, No. 16. 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Research Cen- 
ter, Harvard University; distrib. by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1964. Pp. 
xiv, 188. 

RuprN, Rosert A. Mongols of the Twenti- 
eth Century. In 2 vols, Indiana University 
Publications, Uralic and Altaic Ser, Vol. 
XXXVII, Pts. 1 and 2. American Council of 
Learned Societies, Research and Studies in 
Uralic and Altaic Languages, Project No. 66. 
Bloomington: Indiana University. 1964. Pp. 
xxii, 510; xii, 167. $10.00; $5.00. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 


SOUTH ASIA 


M. AroxiaswaMz. Pulicat, the Dutch Town 
of the Seventeenth Century. Jour. Indian Hist., 
Dec. 1963. 

MUHAMMAD ÁSLAM. “Ubaid Allah Khan. 
Jour. Ásiatic Soc. Pakistan, June 1964. 

K. V. KnisHNA Ayyar. Tirunavay Mama- 
kam. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1963. 

SupHAKAR CHATTOPADHYAYA. Home of the 
Satavahanas. Ibid, 

V. K. Chavpa, The Gaekwad and the 
British--A Study of Their Problems, 1800— 
1920. Jour. Maharaja Sayajirao Univ. of Ba- 
roda, Apr. 1964. 

Aumap Hasan Dani. Personalities in Ar- 
chaeology: The Late Dr. Ghulam Yazdani. 
Ancient Pakistan, 1, 1964. 

Id. Sanghao Cave Excavation: The First 
Season 1963. Ibid. 

A. H. Dani. Sibi—A Forgotten People of 
Sind. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, June 1964. 

Arman Hasan Dani el al. Tochi Valley In- 
scriptions in the Peshawar Museum. Ancient 
Pakistan, I, 1964. 

M. N. Das. Impact of Liberal Victory in 
Britain on Indian Politics: 1905-6. Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Dec. 1963. 

FARZAND ÁLI Durrani. Stone Vases as Evi- 
dence of Connection between Mesopotamia 
in the Indus Valley. Ancient Pakistan, I, 
1964. 

Id. West Pakistan and Persian Gulf in 
Se AREE Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, June 
1964. 


S. Q. Farmar. The Identification of Jazirat 
al-Yäqut. Ibid. 

B. L. Grover. The Genesis of the Indian 
National Congress. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 
1963. 

P. Harpy. The Muslim Historians of the 
Delhi Sultanate: Is What They Say Really 
What They Mean? Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, 
June 1964. 

ZAFARUL Istam and Rarmonp L. JENSEN. 
Indian Muslims and the Public Service, 1871- 
I915. Ibid. 

Serr BALCHANDRA JAIN. Jatasankara Stone 
Inscription of Vijayasimha. Jour. Indian Hist., 
Dec. 1963. 

MAFIZULLAH KABIR. A Distinguished "Alid 
Family of Baghdad during the Buwayhid Pe- 
riod. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, June 1964. 

CorneLis Op’r Lano. Shah Sultan Mahisa- 
wär. Ibid. 

Y. B. Marnuuz. Police Administration in the 
do 1849-75. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 
1963. 

C. E. NowzLL. Arellano versus Urdaneto. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1962. 

RAJENDRA Bryant PANDEY. Studies in the 
History of Kası. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1963. 

AMBALAL J. PATAL. Earthen Ware and Pot- 
ters in Gujarat. Jour. Maharaja Sayajirao 
Univ, of Baroda, Apr. 1964. 

NABIBAKHSH Qası. German Contribution to 
Islamic Studies. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Pakistan, 
June 1964. 

R. S. Rastacı. The Kushk and Oxus Canal 
Dispute. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1963. 
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B. A. Sarerore. Western India and the 
South-Eastern Islands. Ibid. 
HN D. SANKALIA. Mahismati and Maheswar. 
ANIMA Sen Gupta. The Concept of Hu- 
manity in Indian Culture from the Vedic 
en 
Ibid. y 


DASHARATHA SHARMA. The Origin of the 
Pratiharas: A Revised Study. Ibid. 

Brian C, SurrH. Sir Henry Maine and the 
Government of India. Ibid. 

A. L. Spıvastava. Hindu-Muslim Relations 
during the Sultanate Period (1206-1526 A.D.). 
Ibid. 

GEORGE THAMBYAHPILLAY. The Salt Indus- 
try of Ceylon: A Geographical Appraisal. 
de Jour. Hist. and Soc. Stud., Jan—June 
1964 

T. K. VENKATARAMAN. Culture-Contacts in 
South Asia. Jour. Indien Hist., Dec. 1963. 

S. Razr Wasri. Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi 
on the Morley-Minto Reforms. Jour. Asiatic 
Soc. Pakistan, June 1964. 

Mas, V. YasopApEVi. Sarasvati through the 
Ages. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1963. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Ricmaro ALLEN. Britain's Colonial After- 
ips in Southeast Asia. Asian Survey, Sept. 
1963. 

D. K. Basserr. European Influence in 
Southeast Asia, c. 1500-1630. Jour. Southeast 
Asian Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Jan O. M. Broer. Place Names in 16th 
and 17th Century Borneo. Imago Mundi, XVI, 
1962. 

B. R. Cuarrsryr. Decline of Indian Influ- 


ence in Southeast Asia. Jour. Indian Hist., 


Dec. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


Kvane caune Ho. Contribution of Sinology 
to the Knowledge of Southeast Asian History. 
Proc. Internat, Assoc, Hist. of Asia, 1963. 

Tossıo Kawasz, Periodization in Southeast 
Asian History: Problems of Setting Modern 
Age in Southeast Asian History. Ibid. 

ORIENT Ler. Parameswara, the Founder of 
Malacca. Ibid. 

T. V. ManarIrNGAM. Pallava Rajasimha and 
Southeast Asia. Jour. Madras Univ.: Sec. A, 
Humanities, Jan. 1961. 

Timoreo S. Oracion. The Southeastern 
Negros Territory and People. Philippine Geog. 


. Jour, Jan—June 1964. 


EDUARDO QuisuxsING. Botanical Explora- 
tions in the Philippines. Ibid. 

E. H. S. Snumonps. The Thalang Letter, 
1773-94: Political Aspects and the Trade in 
Arms. Bull. School Oriental and African 
Stud., Univ. of London, XXVI, 1963. 

Yeox Szono Tan. Chinese Element in the 
Islamisation of Southeast Asia: A Study of 
the Strange Story of Njai Gede Pinatih, the 
Grand Lady of Gresik. Proc. Internat. Assoc: 
Hist. of Asia, 1963. 

MANUEL Ternura, Early Portuguese and 
Spanish Contacts with Borneo. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Crozier, Brian. South-East Asta in Tur- 
mot. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1965. Pp. 
205. 95 cents. 

Hurchmson, Luster. European Freebooteri 
in Moghul India. New York: Asia Publishing 
House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Co., 
New York. 1964. Pp. vii, 192. 

Prawpin, MicHaEL. The Builders of the 
Mogul Empire. London: George Allen and 
Unwin; distrib, by Barnes and Noble, New 
York. 1963. Pp. 198. $6.00. 


United States. 
Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


SamuveL P. Hays. Archival Sources for 
American Political History. Am. Archivist, 
Jan. 1964. 

James E. ONELL. Copies of French Manu- 
scripts for American History in the Library 
of Congress. Jour. Am. Hist., Mar. 1965. 

Gannutr McCor. A Preliminary Guide to 
the Collections of the Archives of American 
Art. Jour. Archives Am. Art, Jan. 1965. 

WrLLIAM WiLsoN Manross. Catalogue of 
Articles in the Historical Magazine by Au- 
thors, Subjects and Titles, Volumes XXIII 
(1954)-XXXII (1963). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Dec. 1964. 

Rush WELTER. The History of Ideas in 
America: An Essay in Redefinition. Jour. Am. 
Hist., Mar. 1965. 


Epmunp S. MoncAN. Perry Miller and the 
Plane: Proc, dm. Antiquarian Soc., pt. I, 
1964. 

Hanvgy Wise. See General list. 

CHARLES E. Rosenserc. On the Study of 
American Biology and Medicine: Some Justi 
fications, Bull. Hist. Medicine, July-Aug. 1964. 

ALLEN E, Davis, The American Historian 
vs the City. Soctal Stud., Mar. 1965. 

Joun K. Manon. Teaching and Research on 
Military History in the United States, His- 
torian, Feb, 1965. 

Leon B. Bram. The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Arabian Horse. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 1965. 

THomas C. Barrow. Background to the 
Grenville Program, 1757-1763. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan. 1965. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Micar G. Kaumen. The Colonial Agents, 
English Politics, and the American Revolu- 
tion. Ibid., Apr. 1965. 

Iza D. Gruser. Lord Howe and Lord 
George Germain: British Politics and the 
Winning of American Independence. Ibid. 

WiLLiAM H. CARTWRIGHT. Brainwashing 
and the American Revolution. Social Educ., 
Jan. 1965. 

Raru Borpen Corp. Drama-and-Theater 
in the American Revolution. Speech Mono- 
graphs, Mar. 1965. 

Vrrrogi0 GABRIELI. Thomas Paine fra 
lAmerica e l'Europa. Stud. Amer., I, 1965. 

HERBERT A. JouwsoN. Toward a Reappraisal 
of the "Federal" Government: 1783-1789. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Oct. 1964. 

KATHRYN TURNER. Federalist Policy and the 
Judiciary Act of 1801. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. 1965. 

Thomas J. FARNHAM. The Federal-State 
Issue and the Louisiana Purchase, Louisiana 
Hist., Winter 1965. 

Joan K. Manon. British Command Deci- 
sions Relative to the Battle of New Orleans, 
Ibid. 

R. Kenr New YER. Joseph Story and the 
War of 1812: A Judicial Nationalist. His- 
torian, Aug. 1964. 

GzoncE H. Danwes, Jr. Finalism and 
Positivism in Nineteenth Century American 
Physiological Thought. Bull. Hist, Medicine, 
July-Aug. 1964. 

BENJAMIN J. KLEBANER. Poverty and Its 
Relief in American Thought, 1815-61. Social 
Service Rev., Dec. 1964. 

Warum E, Broers, Family Patterns and 
Social Values in America, 1825-1875. Am. 
Quar., Spring 1965. 

Norman D. Brown. Webster-Jackson Move- 
ment for a Constitution and Union Party in 
1833. Mid-Am., July 1964. 

Maren Locxwoop. The Experimental 
Utopia in America. Dedalus, Spring 1965. 

ALLEN WALKER Reap. Successive Revisions 
in the Explanation of O.K. Am. Speech, Dec. 
1964. 

Perer T. Harsrap and RıcHarn W. ResH. 
The Causes of the Mexican War: A Note on 
Changing Interpretations. Arizona and the 
West, Winter 1964. 

Jonn Demos. The Antislavery Movement 
and the Problem of Violent "Means." New 
Eng. Quar., Dec. 1964. 

Larry Gara. The Fugitive Slave Law: A 
Double Paradox. Civil War Hist., Sept. 1964. 

Martin L. Primacxk. Farm Construction as 
a Use of Farm Labor in the United States, 
1850-1910, Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1965. 

RicHarD K. MacMasrer. United States 
Navy and African Exploration, 1851-1860. 
Mid-Am., July 1964. 

Marvin R. Cam. Lincoln’s Views on 
Slavery and the Negro: A Suggestion. His- 
torian, Aug. 1964. 
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Epwin C. Fister. The Mythology of Civil 
War Intelligence. Civil War Hist., Dec. 1964. 

Ari Hoocensoom. “Spy & Topog Duty Has 
Been . . . Neglected.” Ibid, 

Curtis Carro Davis. Companions of 
Crisis: The Spy Memoir as a Social Document. 
Ibid. 

Davin S. SPARKS. General Patrick's Progress: 
Intelligence and Security in the Army of the 
Potomac. Ibid, 

RoLLiN W. v. Congress and the Civil 
War Chaplaincy. Ibid., Sept. 1964. 

SrEPHEN B. Oates. Henry Hotze: Con- 
federate Agent Abroad. Historian, Feb. 1965. 

Joun C. Roserrs and RicHanp El WEBBER. 
Gunboats in the River War, 1861-1865 (Pic- 
torial). US Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 1965. 

EpwiN C. Bzanss. General Nelson Saves the 
Day at Shiloh. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan. 
1965. 

Jonn D. Kazan, Jr. The Canadian View of 
the Confederate Raid on St. Albans. Vermont 
Hist., Jan. 1965. 

LoweLL L. Brasperr. Cluseret and the 
Frémont Campaign of 1864. Mid-Am., Oct. 
1964. 

Roserr Bruce Syrvester. The U. S. Mili- 
tary Railroad and the Siege of Petersburg. 
Civil War Hist., Sept. 1964. 

ULysses S. Grant 3rd and Bruce DALE. 
How to End a War: Grant and Lee at Ap- 
pomattox. Nat'l. Geog. Mag., Apr. 1965. 

M. KATHLEEN Perove. Salmon P. Chase 
and the Impeachment Trial of Andrew John- 
son. Historian, Nov. 1964. 

PauL GoopmMan. David Donald's Charles 
Sumner Reconsidered, New Eng. Quar., Sept. 
1964. 

SraNLEY C. HOLLANDER. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Anti-Drummer Legislation in the United 
States. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1964. 

RoLanp T. Env. The Old Cuba Trade: 
Highlights and Case Studies of Cuban-Amer- 
ican Interdependence during the Nineteenth 
Century. Ibid. 

WILLIAM E. LEVERETTE, Jr. E. L, Youman's 
Crusade for Scientific Autonomy and Re- 
spectability. Am. Quar., Spring 1965. 

MAXWwELL BLooMrIELD. Mirror for Business- 
men: Bronson Howard’s Melodramas, 1870-- 
189o. Midcontinent Am. Stud. Jour., Fall 
1964. 

DoNArp J. Catisra, Booker T. Washington: 
Another Look. four. Negro Hist., Oct. 1964. 

James D. Wurms, The Use of History in 
Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee. PMLA, 
Mar. 1965. 

Merze Tare and Fire Foy, Slavery and 
Racism in South Pacific Annexations. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 1965. 

RoNALD L. KaTHREN. William H. Rollins 
(1852-1929): X-ray Protection Pioneer. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine, July 1964. 

Warum O. Reıchzer. The Philosophical 
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Anarchism of Adin Ballou. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Aug. 1964. 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. The Progres- 
sive Era and the Reform Tradition. Mid-Am., 
Oct. 1964. 

. SAMUEL P. Hays. The Politics of Reform 
in Municipal Government in the Progressive 
Era. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 1964. 

James W. TorrtEeroN. The President and 
the Lady: Edith Wharton and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Jan. 1965. 

G. W. Baker, JR. Sce General list. 

BaL G. Rem. Proposals for Soldier Settle- 
ment during World War I. Mid-Am., July 
1964. 

MAURER Maurer. Flying with Fiorello: The 
U. S, Air Service in Italy, 1917-1918, Af- 
power Historian, Oct. 1964. 

RıcHarn L. Merrrrr. Woodrow Wilson and 
the "Great and Solemn Referendum," 1920. 
Rev. of Politics, Jan. 1965. 

STANLEY I. KUTLER. Chief Justice Taft, Na- 
tional Regulation, and the Commerce Power. 
Jour. Am. Hist., Mar. 1965. 

SAMUEL F. WELLS, Jr. [General] William 
Mitchell and the Ostfriesland: A Study in 
Military Reform [1921]. Historian, Aug. 1964. 

Roserr H., Ferre. Repudiation of a 
Repudiation [Roosevelt Corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine]. Jour. dm. Hist., Mar. 1965. 

Jonn L. SHover. Populism in the Nineteen- 
Thirties: The Battle for the AAA. Agric. Hist., 
Jan. 1965. 

RicBHAgpD S. KIRKENDALL, Howard Tolley 
and Agricultural Planning in the 1930’s, Ibid. 

DoNALD R. McCoy. The New Deal through 
Alf Landon's Eyes. Midwest Quar., Oct. 1964. 

WARREN F. KIMBALL. See General list. 

HzxzsrzT J. Srorme. Leonard D. White and 
the Study of Public Administration. Pub. 
Admin. Rev., Mar. 1965. 

Gar H. Smarr. Book Reviewing in 
American Magazines. Journalism Quar., Au- 
tumn r964. 

Don Hausporrr. Magazine Humor and 
Popular Morality, 1929-34. Ibid. 

CHARLES ScHorTA, Ja. The Real Balance 
Effect in the U. S., 1947-63. Jour. Finance, 
Dec. 1964. 

QUENTIN L. Quapz. The Truman Adminis- 
tration and the Separation of Power: The Case 
Erie Marshall Plan. Rev. of Politics, Jan. 
1965. 

Sermour P. LacHMAN. The Cardinal 
[Spellman], the Congressmen [Barden], and 
the First Lady [Mrs. Roosevelt, 1949]. Jour. 
Church and State, Winter 1965. 

Arno M. Rose. The American Negro 
Problem in the Context of Social Change. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan. 1965. 

Epwin Emery. Press Support for Johnson 
a Goldwater. Journalism Quar., Autumn 
1964. 

Jacques Barzun. The Man in the American 
Mask. Foreign Af., Apr. 1965. 


Other Recent Publications 


Luann L. JomnsoN. U, S. Private Invest- 
ment in Latin America since the Rise of 
Castro. Inter-Am. Econ. Af., Winter 1964. 

Anprzey Korsonskı. U. S. Policy in East 
Europe, Current Hist., Mar. 1965. 

WıLmm C. Jounstone The U. S. in 
Southern Asia. Ibid., Feb. 1965. 

R Carcu Harr. Origins and Development 
of the Vanguard and Explorer Satellite Pro- 
grams. Airpower Historian, Oct. 1964. 


DOCUMENTS 


Epwin Wor 2np. The Authorship of the 
1774 Address to the King Restudied. William 
and Mary Quar., Apr. 1965, 

ScHAFER WiLLIAMS. President Washington's 
Message to the Chickasaw Nation. Jahrb. f. 
Amertkastud., TX, 1964. 

HERBERT APTHEKER. Du Bois on Douglass: 
1895. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 1964. 

JosepH O, BAYLEN. See General list, 

Henry Borzo. Diary of an Iowan [Mrs. 
William E. E. Bainbridge] under Fire in 
Peking. Ann. lowa, Spring 1963. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Tromas B. Apams. Of Plimoth Plantation. 
Proc. Massachusetts Hist. Soc., LXXV, 1963. 

Jonn Demos, Notes on Life in Plymouth 
Colony. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1965. 

James A. Heneerra. Economic Development 
and Social Structure in Colonial Boston. Ibid., 
Jan. 1965. 

Joan Cary. “A Contrary Wind at Sea and 
Contrary Times at Home”: The Sea Logs of 
Francis Boardman [1763-88]. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Jan. 1965. 

Freperic H. Hares. John Adams and 
American Sea Power. Am. Neptune, Jan. 1965. 

Ropert L. Ferm. Jonathan Edwards the 
Younger and the Plan of Union of 1801. Jour. 
Presbyterian. Hist., Dec. 1964. 

ALFRED W. CROSBY, Jr. American Trade 
with Mauritius in the Age of the French 
eee and Napoleon. Am. Neptune, Jan. 
1965 

Josera L. Arsena, Politics or Principle? 
Rufus King and the Opposition to Slavery, 
1785-1825. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 1965. 

Louis Rucuames. William Lloyd Garrison 
and the Negro Franchise. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Jan. 1965. 

JONATHAN C. MxsseRLI. Localism and State 
Control in Horace Mann's Reform of the 
Common Schools. Am. Quar., Spring 1965. 

Davi Warp. A Comparative Historical 
Geography of Streetcar Suburbs in Boston, 
Massachusetts and Leeds, England: 1850-1920. 
Ann. Assoc. Am. Geographers, Dec. 1964. 

STEPHEN T. Rusy. A Monument to Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, Proc. Massachusetts Hist. 
Soc., LXXV, 1963. 

RaLPH W. Dexter. The “Salem Secession” 


Articles and Other Books Received 


of Agassiz Zoologists [1865-66]. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., Jan. 1965. 

PETER Amann. Prophet in Zion: The Saga 
of George ]. Adams [New England religious 
colony in Palestine, 1866-67]. New Eng. 
Quar., Dec. 1964. 

Epwarp C. KirxLAaND. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr.: The Making of an Historian. 
Proc. Massachusetts Hist. Soc., LXXV, 1963. 

Roserr E, Moony, Thomas Gorges, Propri- 
etary Governor of Maine, 1640-1643. Ibid. 

CorLAMER M. Assorr, Early Copper Smelt- 
ing in Vermont, Vermont Hist., Jan. 1965. 

NicHOoLAS VARGA. The Reverend Michael 
Houdin (1706-1766): A Shepherd in the 
Mist. Hist. Mag. Prot, Epis. Church, Dec. 1964. 

BERNARD FrrepMan. The New York As- 
sembly Elections of 1768 and 1769: The Dis- 
ruption of Family Politics. New York Hist., 
Jan. 1965. 

Dwichr L. Terres. “King” Sears, the Mob 
and Freedom of the Press in New York, 
1765-76. Journalism Quar., Autumn 1964. 

ANNIE RouLHAC CorriN. Áudubon's Friend: 
Maria Martin. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Jan. 1965. 

MADELEINE B. Stern. Stephen Pearl An- 
drews [1812-86, communitarian] and Modern 
Times, Long Island. Jour. Long Island Hist., 
Fall 1964. 

J. Jors Hurmmacmer. Charles Evans 
Hughes and Charles Francis Murphy: The 
Metamorphosis of Progressivism. New York 
Hist., Jan. 1965. 

Vrro N. SiLvesTrRI. The Washington Square 
Players: Those Early Off-Broadway Years. 
Quar. four, Speech, Feb, 1965. 

EuceEne C. Munpock. Was It a “Poor Man's 
Fight”? Civil War Hist., Sept. 1964. 

Gouzp P. Corman. Government and Agri- 
e in New York State. Agric. Hist., Jan. 
1965. 

BLAKE McKxLvxv. Snowstorms and Snow 
Fighting: The Rochester Experience. Rochester 
Hist., Jan. 1965. 

James Hasrinos NicHoLs, John Witherspoon 
on Church and State. Jour. Presbyterian Hist., 
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His Sweetheart, 18551865. Foreword by 
Broce Catron. Middletown, Conn.: Wes- 
rife University Press. 1965. Pp. xviii, 256. 

5.95. 

CaoLy, Hersert. Marcus Alonzo Hanna: 
His Life and Work. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: 
Archon Books. 1965. Pp. xiii, 495. $11.00. 

CURRENT, RicHARD N, (ed.). Reconstruc- 
tion [1865-1877]. Spectrum Book. Englewood 
E N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. Pp. viii, 183. 

1.95. 

Corry, RicHanD O. (ed.). The Abolition- 
ists: Reformers or Fanatics? American Prob- 
lem Studies. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1965. Pp. 122. $1.50. Textbook. 

DisHMAN, Rosert B. The State of the 
Unson: Commentaries on American Democ- 
racy. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1965. Pp. x, 546. $4.85. Textbook. 

Dopcz, GRENVILLE M. The Battle of At- 
lanta and Other Campaigns, Addresses, Etc. 
a. Denver: Sage Books. 196%. Pp. 181. 

5.00. 

ld. How We Built the Union Pacific Rail- 
way and Other Railway Papers and Addresses. 
Reprint; Denver: Sage Books. 1965. Pp. 171. 
Cloth $5.00, paper $2.50. 

Id. Personal  Recollections of President 
Abraham Lincoln, General Ulysses S. Grant 
and General William T. Sherman. Reprint; 
Denver: Sage Books. 1965. Pp. 237. $6.00. 

Draco, HARRY SINCLAIR. Great American 
Cattle Trails: The Story of the Old Cow 
Paths of the East and the Longhorn High- 
ways of the Plains. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
1965. Pp. xii, 274. $5.00. 

Dunsar, Waris Freverick. Michigan: A 
History of the Wolverine State. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1965. Pp. 800. $8.95. 

DURHAM, , and Jones, EvererT L. 
The Negro Cowboys. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1965. Pp. x, 278. $5.00. 

EZELL, PAUL and Grera. The Aguiar Col- 
lection in the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical So- 
ciety, Social Science Monograph Ser., Vol. I, 
No. 1. San Diego, Calif.: San Diego State 
College Press. 1964. Pp. 100. $3.60. 

FINE, Stoney, and Brown, Ganar» S. (eds.). 
The American Past: Conflicting Interpreta- 
tions of the Great Issues. In 2 vols. 2d ed.; 
New York: Macmillan. 1965. Pp. xiv, 610; 
xvi, 555. $3.95 cach. Textbook, 

Fox, DixoN Ryan. The Decline of Aristoc- 
racy in the Politics of New York, 1801-1840. 
Ed. by Roserr V. Reman, American Perspec- 
tives. Harper Torchbooks, The University Li- 
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brary. New York: Harper and Row. 1965. 
Pp. xxxv, 460. $2.25. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1919), AHR, XXV (July 1920), 725. 

FUSSELL, . Frontier: American Liter- 
ature and the American West. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 450. 
$8.50. 

Ga. Ray (ed.). The Nationalizing of 
American Life, 1877-1900. Sources in Ámer- 
ican History, No. 6. New York: Free Press. 
1965. Pp. xii, 338. $1.95. Textbook. 

JACKSON, y E, and O'DONNELL, 
Thomas F. Back Home in Oncida: Hermon 
Clarke and His Letters. [Syracuse, N. Y.:] 
Syracuse University Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 212, 
$6.00. 

Jackson, HELEN Hunr. 4 Century of Dis- 
honor: The Early Crusade for Indian Reform. 
Ed. by ANDREW F. RoLLE, American Perspec- 
tives. Harper Torchbooks, The University Li- 
brary. New York: Harper and Row. 1965. 
Pp. xxii, 10-342. $1.95. 

JAFFA, Harry V. Equality and Liberty: 
Theory and Practice in American Politics. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. 
Pp. xv, 229. $5.75. 

JOHANNSEN, RoBERT W. (ed.). The Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates of 1858. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1965. Pp. vi, 330. $1.95. 

Id. (ed.). The Union tn Crisis, 1850—1877. 
Sources in American History, No. s. New 
York: Free Press. 1965. Pp. x, 294. $1.95. 
Textbook. 

Jonzs, Gurorce R. Joseph Russell Jones. 
With the editorial assistance of RICHARD PENN 
Hartung. Chicago, HL: the Author. 1964. 
Pp. x, 93. 

Kino, Arıcz. Gallant Heritage. New York: 
Vantage Press. 1965. Pp. 335. $5.00. 

KURLAND, Pum B. (ed). Of Law and 
Lije & Other Things That Matter: Papers and 
Addresses of Felix Frankfurter, 1956-1963. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 257. $5.95. 

LaFEBER, WALTER (ed). John Quincy 
Adams and American Continental Empire: 
Letters, Papers and Speeches. Quadrangle Pa- 
perback. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1965. 
Pp. 157. $1.75. 

Langer, WiiLiAM L. Gas and Flame in 
World War I. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1965. Pp. xxvi, 120. $3.95. 

LANKFORD, JoHN. Congress and the Founda- 
tions in the Twentieth Century. River Falls: 
an State University. 1964. Pp. ix, 142. 

3.30 

List of National Archives Microfilm Publi- 
cations, 1965. National Archives Publication 
No. 65-8. Washington, D. C.: National 
Archives, National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration. 1965. 
Pp. xii, 97. 

McCoox, Pur James. The Days of My 
Age. Including a tribute by Dr. ALBERT C. 
Jacoss, President, Trinity College. [Hartford, 
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Conn.: Connecticut Printers.] 1964. Pp. ix, 
581. 

Mitton, Grorcr Forr. The Age of Hate: 
Andrew Johnson and the Radicals. Reprint; 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1965. Pp. xi, 
788. $15.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1930), AHR, 
XXXVI (Oct. 1931), 837. 

Mooney, James. The Ghost-Dance Religion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890. Abridged 
with an introd. by Anruony F. C. WALLACE. 
Phoenix Books; Classics in Anthropology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1965. 
Pp. xxi, 359. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 

Morison, SAMUEL Exjor (selected and ed.). 
Sources and Documents Illustrating the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1764-1788, and the Formation 
of the Federal Constitution. Galaxy Book. 2d 
ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. 
Pp. xliii, 380. $2.25. See rev. of 1st ed. (1923), 
AHR, XXIX (July 1924), 805. 

Morais, Rıcnarn B. Great Presidential De- 
cisions: State Papers That Changed the Course 
of History. Rev. ed.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 1965. Pp. 432. $7.50. 

Mowat, Cartes Loch. East Florida as a 
British Province, 1763-1784. A facsimile re- 
production with editorial preface by REMBERT 
W. Parricx. Floridiana Facsimile & Reprint 
Ser. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 
1964. Pp. ix, 237. $7.50. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1943), AHR, L (Oct. 1944), 137. 

Mowry, Grorcze E. The Progressive Era 
1900-1918: Recent Literature and New Ideas. 
Publication No. 10. 2d ed.; Washington, 
D. C.: Service Center for Teachers of History. 
1964. Pp. 23. 50 cents. 

OLLIFFE, CHARLES, American Scenes: Eight- 
een Months in the New World. Trans, with 
introd. and notes by Ernest Falso and 
LAWRENCE A, Wuson. Lake Erie College 
Studies, Vol. IH. Painesville, Ohio: [the Col- 
lege]. 1964. Pp. xiii, 143. 

Puurs, Davin GnaHAM. The Treason of 
the Senate. Ed. with an introd. by Groroz 
E. Mowry and Junson A. Grenier. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books. 1964. Pp. 256. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $1.95. 

PressLy, Thomas J. Americans Interpret 
Their Civil War. With a new introd. by the 
author. New York: Free Press. 1965. Pp. 384. 
$2.45. See rev. of rst ed. (1954), AHR, LIX 
(July 1954), 948. 

QuarFE, Mito M. (ed. with introd. and 
notes). The Journals of Captain Meriwether 
Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway, Kept on 
the Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803- 
1806. Reprint; Madison: State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1965. Pp. xxvi, 414. See 
rev. of 1st ed. (1916), AHR, XXII (July 
1917), 882. 

“*RAMBLER.” Guide to Florida: A Facsimile 
Reproduction of the 1875 Edition with Addi- 
tsonal lllustrations. Introd. by RemberT W. 
Parrick. Floridiana Facsimile & Reprint Ser. 
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Reprint; Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press. 1964. Pp. xix, 146. $7.50. 

Rem, Wiziam J. Massachusetts: A Stu- 
dents’ Guide to Localized History. Localized 
History Ser. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1965. Pp. x, 29. 75 cents. 

REYNOLDS, Emmy BELLINGER, and FAUNT, 
Joan ReyNoLbs (comp. under the direction 
of the Senatorial Research Committee). Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Senate of the State 
of South Carolina, 1776-1964. Columbia: 
South Carolina Archives Department. 1964. 
Pp. ix, 358. $5.50. 

Rote, ANDREW. California: A Students’ 
Guide to Localized History. Localized History 
Ser. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1965. 
Pp. x, 35. 75 cents. 

Id. and Gaines, Jonn. The Golden State: 
A History of California. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 1965. Pp. 255. $2.75. Textbook, 

SARLES, FRANK B., JR., and SHEDD, CHARLES 
E. Colonials and Patriots: Historic Places Com- 
memorating Our Forebears, 1700-1783. Ed. 
by Jonn Porter BLoom and Rosrrt M. UTLEY. 
The National Survey of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, Vol. VI. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of the Interior, National 
Park Service; distrib. by Government Printing 
E Washington, D. C. 1964. Pp. xvii, 386. 

2.75. 

Schwartz, BERNARD. A Commentary on the 
Constitution of the United States. Pt. 2, The 
Rights of Property. New York: Macmillan, 
1965. Pp. viii, 452. $12.50. 

Scorr, Ánbrew M., and Dawson, RAYMOND 
H. Readings in the Making of American For- 
cign Policy. New York: Macmillan. 1965. 
Pp. viii, 551. $7.95. Textbook. 

SiNcLAm, Donato A. (comp.). The Negro 
and New Jersey: A Checklist of Books, Pam- 
phleis, Official Publications, Broadsides, and 
Dissertations, 1754-1964, in the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Library. 1965. Pp. 56. 

SLOBODEK, MrrcHeir, A Selective Bibliogra- 
phy of California Labor History. Los Angeles: 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California. 1964. Pp. x, 265. $4.00. 

Tart, WizLiam H. Missouri Newspapers. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1964. 
Pp. x, 428. $8.00. 

Trwxssuny, DonaLp G. The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War: With Particular Reference to the 
Religious Influences Bearing upon the College 
Movement. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1965. Pp. x, 254. $6.00. 

THomas, Jonn L. (ed.). Slavery Attacked: 
The Abolitionist Crusade. Spectrum Book. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. 
Pp. xi, 178. $1.95. 

UBBELOBDE, Cani. Colorado: A Students 
Guide to Localized History. Localized History 
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Ser. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1965. 
Pp. x, 34. 75 cents. 

VERNON, Warrer N. William Stevenson: 
Riding Preacher. Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 78. $1.45. 

Warson, RıcHarn L., Jr. (ed.). The United 
States in the Contemporary World, 1945- 
1962. Sources in American History, No. 9. 
New York: Free Press. 1965. Pp. x, 309. 
$1.95. Textbook. 

WEISENBURGER, Francis P. Okto: A Stu- 
dents’ Guide to Localized History. Localized 
History Ser. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1965. Pp. x, 36. 75 cents, 

Weist, Perer C. Tanning im the United 
States 10 1850: A Brief History. Smithsonian 
Institution, United States National Museum, 
Bulletin 242. Washington, D. C.: Museum of 
History and Technology, the Institution; 
distrib. by Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1964. Pp. vii, 99. $1.50. 
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WELTFISH, GENE. The Lost Universe. With 
a closing chapter on “The Universe Regained,” 
New York: Basic Books, 1965. Pp. xx, 506. 
$12.50. 

Wetmore, Herren Copy. Last of the Great 
Scouts: The Life Story of Col. William F. 
Cody, “Buffalo Bill.” Bison Book. Reprint; 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. [1965.] 
Pp. xvi, 296. $1.50. 

[WiLcox, Benton H.] Labor Papers on 
Microfilm: A Combined List. Guides to His- 
torical Resources. Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 1965. Pp. iv, 66. $1.00. 

Witty, BELL Irvin. Southern Negroes, 
1861-1865. Foreword by C. Vann WooDwARD. 
Reprint; New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1965. Pp. x, 366. Cloth $6.50, paper 
$1.95. See rev. of rst ed. (1938), AHR, XLIV 
(Apr. 1939), 657. 

WiLsoN, KENNETH M. Of Time and the 
Doctorate—Report of an Inquiry into the 
Duration of Doctoral Study, SREB Research 
Monograph No. 9. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Regional Education Board. 1965. Pp. ix, 212. 


Latin America 


Donald E. Worcester, Texas Christian University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Margio Amapgs. Bases jurídicas para una 
mayor aproximación entre los países ibero- 
americanos, Mercurio peruano, Jan. 1963. 

GERMÁN — ARnciNIEGAR, Twentieth-Century 
Political Trends in Latin America. Jour. World 
Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

RopoLro Baron Castro. Le problème de 
ao en Amérique espagnole. Ibid., pt. 1, 
1964. 

PIERRE CHAUNU. La population de l'Améri- 
que indienne (nouvelles recherches). Rev. hist., 
July-Sept. 1964. 

F. Cossío pe. Pomar. El indígena y la 
reforma agraria en América Latina. Política 
(Caracas), Aug. 1963. 

Warrer Hanisch, S. J. Del Primer Colegio 
de los Jesuftas al Instituto Nacional 1593- 
1813-1963. Bol, Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 
no. I, 1963. 

FeLmwe Herra. America Latina: Integração 
económica e reintegração política. Rev. bras. 
de pol. internac., Scpt. 1962. 

Jonn J, Jormson. The New Latin American 
Nationalism. Yale Rev., Winter 1965. 

Davi Kartan. City and Countryside in 
Mexican History. Am. indígena, Jan. 1964. 

PERRE Monseic. Les ressources naturelles 
de l'Amérique latine au xx* siècle. Jour. World 
Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

MacNUS Mörner. Race and Social Class in 
Twenteth-Century Latin America. Ibid. 

M, O'FannELL. Ideología religiosa y desar- 
rollo. Estudios (Buenos Aires), Aug. 1963. 
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VICENTE PELLEGRINI, S. J. Doctrinas sobre 
reforma agraria. Ibid. 

Eugenıo PEREIRA SALAS. La littérature 
hispano-américaine au xx° siècle. Jour. World 
Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

CanLos M. Rama. Los movimientos sociales 
en América Latina en el siglo xx. Ibid. 

Ricarpo Ronríquez Moras. Realidad social 
del gaucho rioplatense (1653-1852). Uni- 
versidad (Sante Fé), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Jost Luis Romero. Patterns of Thought in 
Latin America during the xxth Century. Jour. 
World Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

Luis ALBERTO SÄncHez, Posibilidades de 
una integración americana, Política (Caracas), 
Aug. 1963. 

Ricarpo SANIN. Vitalidad de la Iglesia en 
o E Estudios (Buenos Aires), Aug. 
1963. 

K. H. SıLverrt, Paz, libertad, y estabilidad 
en el hemisferio occidental. Política (Caracas), 
Aug. 1963. 

Vícror L. Urumi. Two Years of the 
Alliance for Progress. Inter-4m. Econ. Aff. 
Spring 1964. 

PAUL VERDEVOYE. Aspects sociologiques du 
roman hispano-américain contemporain. Jour, 
World Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

Lzopotpo Zza. La América Latina en el 
siglo xx. Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), Jan.- 
Feb. 1964. 

1d. Latinoamérica como futuro. Rep. de la 
Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), May-June 1963. 
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COLONIAL PERIOD 


EDELBERTO Oscar Acrvepo. Los impuestos 
al comercio cuyano en el siglo xvim Rep. 
chilena hist. geog., no. 131, 1963. l 

JOROE DE ALLENDESALAZAR ARRAU. Ejército 
y milicias del reino de Chile (1737-1815). Bol. 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

Id. Ejército y milicias en el reino de Chile 
(1737-1815). 1bid., no. 1, 1963. 

Isaac J. BARRERA. La Audiencia de Quito. 
ei acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 
1963. 

ALICIA Bazán ALARCÓN, El real tribunal 
de la acordada y la delincuencia en la Nueva 
España. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Oscar Bermúnez Mira. Una compañía 
para el comercio de Chile con Charcas y 
Potosí en el siglo xvin. Bol. Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

Penro Bonczs, O.F.M. En torno a los 
comisarios generales de Indias ente las 
ordenes misioneras de América. Arch. ibero- 
amer., Apr.-Sept. 1963. 

MAXIMILIANO Borrero Crespo. La leyenda 
negra en el descubrimiento y conquista de 
América. Museo histórico, Aug. 1963. 

Jost A. peL Busro D. El conquistador 
Martín Pizarro, primer alguacil de Lima. 
Mercurio peruano, Apr. 1963. 

Id. Los fugitivos de Nicaragua en la con- 
quista del Peru. Ibid., July 1962. 

Jesús Castro Bianco. El baile de la con- 
quista. Guatemala indígena, Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

MonseNor José VICENTE CASTRO SILVA. 
Del gobierno eclesiástico de Santafé de Bogotá. 
by, hist. antighedades (Bogotá), July-Sept. 
1963. 

FERNANDO CHAVES, El perfodo de las cul- 
turas locales derivadas de la hispánica. Política 
(Caracas), Mar. 1963. 

F. Cossío peL Pomar. Pachacutec el re- 
formador. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), May- 
June 1964. 

CanLos Deusrua PIMENTEL, José Ignacio 
de Lecuanda y la Memoria del virrey Gil de 
la y Lemos. Mercurio peruano, Aug. 
1963. 

FERNANDO Díez DE Mxzprva. Copakawana: 
Mirador de la piedra preciosa. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), May-June 1964. 

Sercıo Elias Ortiz. El primer hospital de 
San José de Cúcuta. Bol. hist. antigiedades 
(Bogotá), Apr.-]une 1963. 

Juan Luis EspeJo. Don Francisco Gutiérrez 
de Espejo, gobernador de las islas de Chiloé y 
de San Fernández. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., no. 2, 1963. 

CanLos FgLICE Carpor. Algunas acciones de 
los Holandeses en la región del Oriente de 
Venezuela (Primera Mitad del Siglo xvn). 
Bol. acad. nac, de la hist. (Caracas), July- 
Sept. 1962. 

ENRIQUE Frorescano. La serpiente em- 
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plumada, Tläloc y Quetzalcóatl. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

Arne Freooa and Stio RypÉN. Juan José 
Elhuyar en Uppsala. Bol. Ais. ansigüedades 
(Bogotá), July-Sept. 1963. 

José IcNAcio GaLLEcos C. El fundador de 
Durango. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Emio HanTH TERRÉ and Ferre MÁRQUEZ 
Azınto, Las bellas artes en el Virreynato del 
Perú: Historia de la casa urbana Virreynal de 
Lima, Siglo xvi. Rev. arch. nac. (Lima), Jan.- 
June 1962. 

WitLiAM R HoLLaND. Conceptos cosmo- 
lógicos tzotziles como una base para interpretar 
la civilización maya prehispánica. dm. in- 
dígena, Jan. 1964. l 

ANDREA HuwrEUs El tono cultural de 
nuestro siglo xvi. Finis terrae (Santiago), Jan.- 
Feb. 1964. 

Neprarf DE Jesús ORaTE. La tumba de 
Atahualpa: Leyenda. Museo histórico, Aug. 
1963. 

CanLos MANDEL LARREA. El territorio del 
Reino de Quito y la creación de la Real 
Audiencia (Cuarto centenario de la creación de 
la Audiencia y Presidencia de Quito). Bol. 
acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1963. 

Hscror López Marrínez D. Un motín de 
mestizos en 1567. Mercurio peruano, Mar. 
1962. 

Josá Lérez-PorrinLo Y WEBER. Guadalajara 
y sus obispos: Alcalde y Cabañas. Abside 
(México, D.F.), no. 1, 1965. 

Luz MacHapo pe Arnao. Doña Isabel 
Manrique, primera gobernadora de la provincia 
venezolana. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Ca- 
racas), Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

R. P. RoszRTo María Tisnés, C.M.F. Una 
conspirador desconocido, Manuel Vicente 
Prieto. Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), Apr.- 
June 1963. 

José Marfa Varcas, O.P. Creación de la 
Real Audiencia de Quito: Su valor histérico. 
Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 
1963. 

Jerónimo Martinez MenDoza. La Capitañía 
General de Venezuela. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1962. 

1d. Orígenes de la ciudad de Barinas, Bi- 
centenario de su segundo traslado. Ibid., Oct— 
Dec. 1962. 

José MIRANDA. Los indígenas de América en 
la época colonial: Teorías, legislación, reali- 
dades, Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Feb, 
1964. 

RAFAEL Moreno. La concepción de la ciencia 
en Alzate. His. mex., Jan.—Mar. 1964. 

ÁLONSO DE La Mota Y Escosar. Descripción 
geográfica de los reynos de Galicia, Vizcaya, y 
León. An. Inst. nac. antrop. e hist, (México, 
D.F), XVI, 1963. 

Museo histórico, Dec. 1963. Entire issue de- 
voted to period of the founding of Quito and 
the Real Audiencia. Documents and articles. 

Honsr NaAcerigaLL, El estado estamental 
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de los Incas peruanos, Am. indígena, Apr. 1964. 

Jost GABRIEL Navarro, La verdadera figura 
de Fray Jodoco Rijcqz. Museo histórico, Aug. 
1963. 

J. Roserto Páez, Pedro Ordóñez de Ce- 
ballos: El clérigo agradecido. Ibid. 

EucrNi0 PEREIRA SALAS. Los relojes y la 
noción del tiempo en la época colonial. Bol, 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist., no. 1, 1963. 

KATHLEEN Romott. Los de la isla de Gallo, 
Bol. hist. antigdedades (Bogotá), Apr.—June 
1963. 

Herıo A. ScarABoroLs, Evolución del teatro 
brasileño. Universidad (Santa Fé), July-Sept. 
1962. 

Junio Tomar Donoso. Aspectos jurídicos de 
la erección de la Audiencia de Quito. Bol, acad. 
nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1963. 

VinciLIO Tosra, Barineses ilustres. Bol. acad. 
nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Ersa URBINA Reyes. El tribunal del con- 
sulado de Chile. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

Luis G. DE VALDEAVELLANO. Las “Partidas” 
y los orígenes medievales del juicio de resi- 
dencia. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Venancio WILLEKE, OFM. Frei Melchior 
de Santa Catarina Vasconcelos, 1° Custödio 
Franciscano do Brasil. Arch. ibero-amer., Jan. 
Mar. 1963. 

María ZAMBRANO, El camino de Quetzal- 
cóatl. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.-Apr. 
1964. 

Suvio Zavaca. Los habitantes indígenas en 
cl período colonial de la historia de América. 
Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), May- 
June 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


MARCELLO CARMAGNANI. Documentos rela- 
tivos al distrito minero de Colliguay. Bol. 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

Howarp F. Cire. Documentos pictóricas de 
los indios mexicanos. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

José Ins Bowiraz. Preocupaciones y gastos 
ocasionados al gobierno español con motivo 
de la sublevación de don Joseph Tupac Amaru: 
Gestiones a favor de la corona por el visitador 
don José Antonio de Areche, Siglo xvni 
[conc]. Rev. arch. nac. (Lima), Jan.-June 
1962. 

Ernesto LzMorNE VirricARA. Relación de 
Pátzcuaro y su Distrito en 1754. Bol. arch. 
ger, de la nación (México, D.F.), Jan-Mar. 
1963. 

Oscar Marca OrouíN. Nobramiento de 
contador del tribunal de cuentas del Reyno 
del Perú, dn. Bartolome Solorzano y Paniagua, 
hijo del señor doctor don Juan Solorzano y 
Pereyra, Siglo xvn. Rev. arch, nac. (Lima), 
Jan.-June 1962. 

El mapa de la América meridional de don 
Juan de la Cruz Cano y Olmedilla. Rev. 
chilena hist. geog., no. 131, 1963. 


Oiher Recent Publications 


Nueva edición del 'Tomo I de Colección de 
Documentos para la historia de Costa Rica por 
León Fernández (1881). Rev, arch. nac. Costa 
Rica (San José), Jan.-Dec. 1963. 

Nueva petición de María Chiriboga y Villa- 
vicencio para que Fray del Rosario declare 
sobre el mar origen de Eugenio Espejo. Museo 
histörico, Aug. 1963. 

Ernesto Lemome VILLICANA. San Andrés 
Chalchicomula (hoy Ciudad Serdán) [cont.]. 
Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), 
Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June, Oct-Dec. 1963. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Joroz CasraÑena. Revolution and Foreign 
Policy in Mexico. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Jusós Ferrer GAMBOA. Tehuacán, su 
pasado, su presente, y su futuro. Mem. acad. 
nac. hist. y geog. (México, D.F.), no. 188, 
1962. 

Guatemala indígena, July-Sept 1962. Entire 
issue devoted to Analfabetismo in Gua 

RENATO GuTIERREZ ZAMORA. El incidente 
de Antón Lizardo. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Hoszar Herame. Dictatorship in Haiti. 
Current Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Manvex López AMABILI&. Yucatán en la 
estadística antes de la guerra de castas. Kev. 
de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), Jan.-Feb. 
1963. 

CATARINA Maas DE CHuacH. Algunas obser- 
vaciones acerca de la elaboración de cartillas 
de alfabetización jacalteca. Guatemala indígena, 
Jan.-Mar. 1962. 

Francis Josep} Manno, Yucatán en la 
guerra entre México y Estados Unidos. Rev. 
de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), July-Aug. 
1963. 

SALVADOR MxNDOZa. La batalla de Puebla 
en los destinos del continente. Mem. acad. 
nac. hist. y geog. (México, D.F.), no. 191, 
1962. 

Conzano Munfnnez Díaz. En el primer 
centenario de la constitución de Apatzingän. 
Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), Sept.- 
Oct. 1963. 

MANUEL Moreyra Paz-SoLnán. El oro de 
California y de Australia y el decreto de 
Castilla en 1855. Mercurio peruano, Oct. 1962. 

Moisés GowzÁLEZ NAVARRO. Social Aspects 
of the Mexican Revolution. Jour. World Hist., > 
pt. 2, 1964. 

Vic NIEMEYER, Frustrated Invasion: The 
Revolutionary Attempt of General Bernardo 
Reyes from San Antonio in 1911. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Errén Núñez Mara. El general don Juan 
Prim defiende a México ante la intervención 
francesa. Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. 
(México, D.F.), no. 190, 1962. 

Leopotpo PENICHE VALLADO, Antecedentes 
socialistas en Cuba y en México: Americanos 


Articles and Other Books Received 


y utopienses. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), 
May-June 1964. 

Id. Manuel Cepeda Paraza o la rectitud. 
Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), May- 
June 1963. 

Epwarp L. Pinney and James E. CoNLEY. 
On Political Modernity in Mexico: Consensus 
and Recruitment. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., 
Dec. 1963. 

Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), July- 
Aug. 1963. Entire issue devoted to Chami 

Hécror Reyes CHacön. Historia de la 
República de El Salvador. Mem, acad. nac. 
hist. y geog. (México, D.F.), no. 188, 1962. 

MANUEL DEL Río Govea. Consecuencias 
político-sociales de la batalla del 5 de mayo de 
1862. Ibid., no. 190, 1962. 

J. Frep Rery. The United States and 
Panama: The High Cost of Appeasement. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 1964. 

Ing. JuLio RIQUELME Inpa. Breve ensayo 
histórico de Aguascalientes. Mem. acad. nac. 
hist. y geog. (México, D.F.), no. 189, 1962. 

VizorL SaLERA. Vernon’s Mexican Develop- 
ment Dilemma. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 
1964. 

MicuELñ A. SANcHEZ LAMENGO. La batalla 
del s de mayo de 1862: Algunas considera- 
ciones nuevas. Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. 
(México, D.F.), no. 190, 1962. 

RonaLp M. SCHNEIDER. Five Years of Cuban 
Revolution. Current Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Jesús Suva Herzos. México a cincuenta 
años de su revolución. Cuad. amer. (México, 
D.F.), Jan-Feb. 1964. 

Sio SYNNESTVEDT, Red Drive in Cuba. 
Current Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Auronso Vura Rojas. Los Chontales de 
Tabasco, Mexico. Am, indigena, Jan. 1964. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Morsés ALCANZAR. Episodio final de un 
periplo de aventura. Mercurio peruano, Feb. 
1963. 

A. ARELLANO Moreno, Las siete reformas 
constitucionales del general Juan Vicente 
Gómez. Política (Caracas), Sept. 1963. 

Vícron Anorfs BELAUNDE. Mi posición 
ante las elecciones de 1963. Mercurio peruano, 
May 1963. 

Cepric BeLrracE. El Ecuador en 1963. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

CarLos BETANCUR Arias. Fundamentos his- 
tórico-constitucionales de la Convención de 
Bus Univ. pontificia bolivariana, no. I, 
1963. 

Haronp BLAKEMORE. Chilean Revolutionary 
Agents in Europe, 1891. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 1964. 

ALFONSO BOURUNCLE Corrgón. Contribución 
al estudio de los Aymorás. Am. indígena, 
Apr. 1964, 

AnfsaL BurrRÓN. Naturaleza y función de 
las artesanías en las comunidades rurales. 
Ibid., Oct. 1963. 
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E. BraDFORD Burns. Rio Branco e a sua 
política externa. Rev. de hist. (Säo Paulo), 
Apr.-June 1964. 

ANTONIA CARDOZO SERRANO. La educación 
para el Libertador, Museo histórico, Aug. 1963. 

Homero CavrEpzs, El desarrollo espontáneo 
de la comunidad indígena de Bolivia. Am. 
indígena, Apr. 1964. 

Raymonp E. Cusr. The Indian in Andean 
America, I and Il. Am. Jour. Econ. and Soc., 
Apr., July 1964. 

Darpo CÓNzo. La política exterior argentina. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.-Apr. 1964. 

Oswatpo Díaz Díaz. Un bogotano gober- 
nador general de las Indias Orientales Hol- 
andesas. Bol. hist. antiguedades (Bogotá), 
Apr.-June 1963. 

Gui.ERMO Díaz Dom. La pugna entre 
unitarios y federales. Cuad. amer. (México, 
D.F.), Jan—Feb. 1964. 

René León EcHaz. Historia de Curicó. 
Rev. chilena hist. geog., no. 131, 1963. 

Rısızrı Fronpızı ef al. Algo más sobre el 
Ecuador. Cuad. amer, (México, D.F.), Jan.- 
Feb. 1964. 

Héctor García CHuzcos. Dos obispos 
frustrados y una dura prueba para la Ley de 
Patronato Eclesiástico. Bol, acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1962. 

Amfrıco GHrioLDL Cronología e interpreta- 
ción de la crisis argentina. Política (Caracas), 
Mar. 1963. 

RAFAEL Gómez Hoyos. José Manuel Restrepo, 
fundador de la República y Padre de la 
historia moderna. Bol. hist. antigúedades 
(Bogotá), Apr.-]une 1963. 

Aımıo Gómez Picón. En el Centenario del 
Pröcer Alejando Osorio Uribe. Ibid. 

Mario GÓNGORA. El pensamiento de Juan 
Egaña sobre la reforma eclesiástica: Avance 
y repliegue de una ideología de la época de la 
Independencia. Bol, Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 
no. 1, 1963. 

CARTER GOODRICH. Argentina as a New 
Country. Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. 
(The Hague), Oct. 1964. 

Rosertro HAREER Varpivigso. La entrevista 
de Guayaquil, Bolívar y San Martín. Museo Ass- 
tórico, Aug. 1963. 

Jost Honório RopriGuEz. O presente e o 
futuro das relagöes africano-brasileiras (II). 
Rev. bras. de pol. internac., Sept. 1962. 

Jonn M. Huonrer. A Testing Ground in 
Colombia. Current Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Hécror Hurrapo. El plan de Venezuela 
1963-1966. Politica (Caracas), Sept. 1963. 

Aucusro loLesias. El feminismo intelectual 
en Chile durante la primera mitad del siglo 
xx y unas veladas inolvidables. Atenea (Con- 
cepción, Chile), Apr.-June 1963. 

GUILLERMO ÍzoUigERDO Araya Félix Frías: 
Emigrado argentino en la época de Rosas, 
Personalidad sobresaliente. Bol. Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., mo. 2, 1963. 

JuLio César Joser. Los problemas de Chile 
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y tres de sus escritores. dua (Caracas), 
Aug. 1963. 

Joan J. JoHNson. Potential Y Een Cur- 
rent Hist., Jan. 1964. 

AMÉRICO Jacosına Lacomss, L'évolution 
politique du Brésil au xx* siècle. Jour. World 
Hist., pt. 2, 1964. 

CaxnLos J. LARRAÍN. Jardines y paseos públi- 
cos del viejo Santiago. Bol. Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

Id. Papudo: Breve relato cronológico. Ibid., 
no. 1, 1963. 

ANTHONY Lxzps. Brazilian Careers and So- 
cial Structure: Án Evolutionary Model and 
Case History. Am. Anthropologist, Dec. 1964. 

Luis Lépez pg Mesa. Centenario de la Con- 
stitución Nacional de 1863. Bol. hist. antigüe- 
dades (Bogotá), July-Sept. 1963. 

José M. Massını Ezcurra. Juan Manuel de 
Rosas y una revisa inglesa, Universidad 
(Sante Fé), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Moreyra PAz-SoLDÁN. Rememo- 
rando la ilustre figura del General don 
Manuel Mendiburu. Mercurio peruano, Mar. 
1962. 

ENRIQUE BrnNAgDo Núñez. La entrevista 
de la Victoria. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Oct-Dec. 1962. 

Vicente PELLEGRINI, S.J. El informe sobre 
la industria argentina, Estudios (Buenos 
Aires), Dec, 1963. 

Oscar PINOCHET DE LA BARRA. Sourryere 
de Souillac en Talca, en 1805. Bol. Acad. 
Chilena de la Hist., no. x, 1963. 

Pascual. PLÁ y BELTRÁN. Un fiel amigo de 
Miranda: John Turnbull. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 1962. 

CaMiLIO RiaNo. Un expediente técnico sobre 
artillería de campafia en los albores de la 
República. Bol. hist. antigúedades (Bogotá), 
Apr.-June 1963. 

Epuarpo Riascos Grueso. Biografía del 
General Florentino Manjarréo. Bol. acad. hist. 
Valle del Cauca (Cali), Nov. 1963. 

Id. Presidentes de Santander. Ibid. 

Conrapo Ríos GaLLaRno. El tratado de paz 
chileno-boliviano de 1904 y sus proyecciones. 
Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., no. 3, 1962. 

Luis RosaLINA Dávma. La administración 
del Dr. Antonio Flores Jijón. Bol. acad. nac. 
de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1963. 

Jost ManueL Rojas Ruzpna. General Cus- 
todio García Rovira, prócer y märtir de la 
patria. Bol. acad. hist. Valle del Cauca (Cali), 
Nov. 1963. 

Warno Ross. Bolívar: El espíritu de la carta 
de Jamaica. Univ. Antiogttia (Medellín), Jan~ 
Mar. 1963. 

ALBERTO SANABRIA. Pbro. Dr. José Antonio 
Ramos Martínez. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Luis ALBERTO SANcHEZ. Las ideas y la 
influencia de González Prada. Inter-Am. Rev. 
of Biblsog., July-Sept. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


MARIANO SeENDOYA M. Puerto Tejada. Bol. 
acad. hist. Valle del Cauca (Cali), Nov. 1963. 

P. N, TABLANTE Garemo. Gobernación y 
Universidad: Querella por jurisdicción. Bol. 
i nac. de la hist. (Caracas), July-Sept. 
1962. 

FHuUMBERTO TeJERA. Magisterio indolatino 
de Andrés Bello. Ibid., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

CARLOS DE LA Torre Rxvzs. Vicente Piedra- 
hita y el Congreso de Lima. Bol. acad. nac. 
hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1963. 

S. SAMUEL Trırmo. The Gaucho: His 
CARE Image. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1964. 

Luis VALENCIA Avara. Un activador olvi- 
dado de Cabildo Abierto de 1810. Bol. Acad. 
Chilena de la Hist., no. 2, 1962. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. Argentina: A Frag- 
mented Society. Current Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Roserr M. Wirt. Economía clásica en Chile 
antes de 1856. Rev. chilena hist. geog., no. 
131, 1963. 

Morton D. WiwsBERG. Jewish Agricultural 
en in Argentina. Geog. Rev., Oct. 
1964. 

GUILLERMO ZEGAVRA MENESES. Benito Laso, 
prócer de la Independencia y la República, 
I and U. Mercurio peruano, Feb., Apr. 1962. 


DocuMENTS 


Apuntes autobiográficos de don Ramón 
Briseño. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., no. 1, 
1963. 

CanLos I. Arcaya, La Independencia en 
Paraguaná—Mermnorias de Juan José García. 
Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct 
Dec. 1962. 

Carta del Presbítero Manuel Vivero á Sucre, 
llenándole de elogios; hace protestas de ad- 
miración y amor, Museo histórico, Aug. 1963. 

Convention for the Solution of the Chami- 
zal, Mexico City, August 29, 1963. Am. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Jan. 1964. 

Desmanes de las tropas de Salóm, luego del 
fusilamiento de las oficiales españoles Muñoz, 
as y Quiñónez. Museo histórico, Aug. 
1963. 

SERGIO FERNÁNDEZ lannaÍN. Diez cartas de 
don Claudio Gay. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., no. 1, 1963. 

Id. Veinte cartas de Ricardo Santa Cruz, el 
héroe de Pisagua. Ibid. 

El General Prim y el Ministro de Hacienda 
don José González Echeverría [cont.]. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), Jan.- 
Mar., Apr.-June, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

PEDRO Gases. Boletines del Ejército Liberta- 
dor de Venezuela en 1813. Bol. acad. nac. 
de la hist. (Caracas), Oct-Dec. 1962. 

Ernesto Lemoine V. Relación de agravios 
cometidos durante la época colonial contra el 
común de naturales tlaxcaltecas del pueblo de 
Parras, Coahuila (año de 1822). Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-June 


1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


GENERAL Jost pe San Martin. Silueta de 
Bolívar. Museo histórico, Aug. 1963. 

ALBERTO Tauro pet. Pino. José Braulio 
Campo Redondo y su testamento—Siglo xix. 
Rev. arch. nac. (Lima), Jan—June 1962. 

Gustavo VERGARA Arias. Un manuscrito 
inédito del Mariscal Álvarez de Arenales y el 
guerrillero Ignacio Quispe Ninavilca. Mercurio 
peruano, Apr. 1963. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND 
ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


A. Barrera-Vásquez. Las fuentes para el 
estudio de la medicina nativa de Yucatán. 
Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), May- 
June 1963. 

Mario Briceño Perozo. Textos y programas 
de historia de Venezuela. Bol. acad. nac. de 
la hist. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Roserr N. Burr. Recent Developments in 
Latin American History. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci., May 1964. 

CHARLES H. Carter. See Spanish list, 

Catálogo del real tribunal del consulado— 
Expedientes administrativos—Siglo xvin. Rev. 
arch. nac. (Lima), Jan.-June 1962. 

Heren DeLPAR, Las ideas históricas de 
Jorge Basadre. Rev. chilena de la hist. geog., 
no. 131, 1963. 

ÄngeL María Garrmay K. Los historiadores 


del México antiguo en el virreinato de la ` 


Nueva Espafia. Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), 
Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

Luis GonzáLez. Ensayo sobre los Límites 
cronológicos de la época contemporánea en 
Hispanoamérica. Jour. World Hist., pt. 2, 
1964. 

CHARLES C, GRIFFIN, An Essay on Region- 
alism and Nationalism in Latin American 
Historiography. Ibid. 

JorsE SaLvapor LARA. Nuevos datos sobre 
el problema de la antigüedad del hombre en 
el Ecuador. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), 
July-Dec. 1963. 

Jorio Luna. EI Mariscal Ramón Castilla 
en la bibliografía peruana. Mercurio peruano, 
May 1963. 

Joaquín Novar. Las ciencias sociales ante el 
problema indígena. Guatemala indígena, Jan.- 
Mar. 1962. 

CarLos Vícror PENNA. Servicios biblio- 
tecarios y de documentación. Universidad 
(Santa Fé), July-Sept. 1962. 

Rati Siva Casrro. La obra histórica de 
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Eugenio Pereira. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 


Hist., no. 2, 1963. 


THomas Sxipmore. Gilberto Freyre and the 
Early Brazilian Republic: Some Notes on 
Methodology. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), July 1964. 

RoBerT FREEMAN SMITH, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Cuban Historiography. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1964. 

Davip Vera. Valor histórico de los manu- 
scritos indígenas. Guatemala indígena, Oct.— 
Dec. 1962. 


BOOKS 


Crvemra Tanoapa, MicukL. Yucatecos en la 
Soctedad Mexicana de Geografía y Estadística 
desde 1833 a 1862. Selección de Estudios y 
Conferencias de la Sociedad Mexicana de 
Geografía y Estadística, No. 6. México, D. F.: 
[the Sociedad]. 1964. Pp. 94. 

FERNÁNDEZ DE JÁurecu Urruria, Don 
JosserH Antonio. Description of Nuevo León, 
México (1735-1740). Ed. by Malcom D. 
McLzaN and Eucenio DEL Horo. Trans. by 
MArcoL.m D. McLean. Monterrey, Nuevo 
León: Summer School of the Instituto Tec- 
nológico y de Estudios Superiores de Monter- 
rey; distrib. by 'Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. 1964. Pp. xii, 117. 

Fuerza de trabajo y vidad económica 
por sectores, Estadísticas económicas del Por- 
firiato. Seminario de historia moderna de Méx- 
ico. [México, D.F.:] El Colegio de Mexico. 
n.d. Pp. xv, 333. 

Hamur, Hucs M., yr. (ed. with an in- 
trod.). Dictatorship in Spanish America. 
Borzoi Books on Latin America. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1965. Pp. x, 242. $2.50. 

Humpareys, R. A.. and LYNCH, Jonn (eds. 
with an introd.). The Origins of the Latin 
American Revolutions, 1808-1826. Borzoi 
Books on Latin America. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1965. Pp. ix, 308. $2.50. 

LrgBMAN, Seymour B. (selected, comp., and 
tr). A Guide to Jewish References in the 
Mexican Colonial Era, 1521-1821. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1964. Pp. 134. $8.00. 

STEPHENS, Jonn L. Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan. In 2 vols. Reprint; New York: Dover 
Publications. 1963. Pp. xiv, 303; xvi, 336. 
$2.00 each. 

von Hagen, Victor W. The Desert King- 
doms oj Peru. Greenwich, Conn.: New York 
a Society Publishers. 1965. Pp. 190. 

10.00. 


un. Historical News + + = » 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association will meet at the Hilton Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, December 28-30, 1965. Brainerd Dyer of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Gerald T. 
White of San Francisco State College is Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 


The Association has received a three-year grant of $125,000 from the Ford 
Foundation to promote the activities of the Conference on Latin American 
History. The conference plans to develop research tools and teaching materials 
to improve training and research in Latin American history. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received an important addition to the papers of 
Robert Porter Patterson (1891-1952), the gift of Mrs. Patterson. The approxi- 
mately eighteen thousand manuscripts in the gift comprise legal files related to 
Patterson's service from 1930 to 1939 as judge of the US District Court of South- 
ern New York and of the US Circuit Court of Appeals, but most of them are 
ilustrative of his service as Assistant Secretary and Undersecretary of War in 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration and as Secretary of War (1945- 
1947) under President Truman. There are minutes of the War Production Board, 
cf which Patterson was a member, a series of notes indicating action taken in 
cabinet meetings in which the War Department was concerned, and an extensive 
correspondence covering the years 1909-1952. The papers may be used only by 
special permission, which should be sought through the Chief of the Manuscript 
Division. 

Mr. Huntington Cairns, secretary and general counsel of the National Gallery 
of Árt since 1943, has deposited his papers in the Library. His long and deep 
interest in art and the humanities is abundantly reflected in the papers. Among 
the seventeen thousand items there are more than two hundred letters of Henry 
Miller, written from Paris and elsewhere, a long correspondence with novelist 
Joseph Hergesheimer, and more than one hundred typed letters from poet Ezra 
Pound. Other correspondents represented in the papers are Sherwood Anderson, 
Roscoe Pound, Gutzon Borglum, Charles Beard, Lawrence Durrell, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, James Truslow Adams, and George Jean Nathan. These papers are 
also available by special permission only. The papers of sculptor Oronzio Malda- 
relli (1892-1962) have been presented to the Library by Mrs. Samuel Martin, 
Mr. Abner Schreiber, and Miss Inez Bock. The greater part of the 2,100 papers 
consists of correspondence for the years 1931-1962, during which time Maldarelli 
was a teacher at Sarah Lawrence College and at Columbia University, as well as 
a practicing sculptor. A subject file includes correspondence, sketches, blueprints, 
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and photographs pertaining to all of the major projects upon which he was 
engaged. Some nine hundred papers of sculptor Solon H. Borglum, a brother of 
Gutzon Borglum, are a gift from Mrs. A. Mervyn Davies and Mr. Paul A. Borg- 
lum. This material consists of correspondence, articles and speeches, photographs, 
and an exhibition file dated from rgoo to 1915. 

Approximately two thousand papers of Horace Capron, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture from 1867 to 1871, have been received by the Library as a gift from 
Mr. Banfield Capron. Most of the manuscripts relate to his experiences as an 
agricultural adviser to the Japanese government during the years 1872-1875. They 
are especially revealing in presenting a picture of an early experiment in govern- 
ment planning in the field of agriculture. John P. Wiley has greatly enlarged 
the Library's resources for the study of the women's rights movement with a 
gift of about seventy thousand papers of Anna Campbell Kelton Wiley, early suf- 
frage leader, chairman of the National Woman's party, editor of Equal Rights, and 
president of such organizations as the American Pure Food League, the House- 
keepers’ Alliance, and the Consumers League of Washington. The papers 
include an extensive correspondence, scrapbooks, and notebooks. 

The American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics has presented ap- 
proximately thirty thousand of its records, consisting of correspondence, clippings, 
and printed material. Files on pioneers of aviation and a group of papers of 
Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, the "Chief Aeronaut of the Army of the Potomac" in 
the Civil War, are included in these records, which trace man's early efforts to 
fly and range from early ballooning attempts to rocketry. 


The National Archives has received from the Department of Labor the files 
of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, January 1961-September 1962, includ- 
ing correspondence, reports, texts of speeches, memorandums, and other docu- 
ments relating to the operation and administration of the Department; and 
records of the Presidential Railroad Commission, January 1961-February 1962, 
including files of Chairman Simon H. Rifkind, Executive Director Philip Arnow, 
and Deputy Executive Director Sar A. Levitan, minutes of executive sessions, 
transcripts of public hearings, and the five-volume report of the commission. 
Among other recent accessions are records of the office of James Forrestal as 
Undersecretary and Secretary of the Navy, 1940-1947; part of the files of the 
former Office of Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 
and its successor, the Office of Science and Technology, Executive Office of the 
President, 1960-1962; records including correspondence, memorandums, drafts 
of executive orders and proclamations relating to the coordination and clearance 
of legislation by the Bureau of the Budget's Office of Legislative Reference, 
Eighty-third to Eighty-sixth Congresses; and journals, ledgers, and other ac- 
count books of the Water Resources Division of the Geological Survey, 1888-1890 
and 1894-1912. Also recently acquired are Woodrow Wilson's application for ad- 
mission to practice in the Circuit Court for the Northern District of Georgia, 
March 23, 1883; the deed of gift to the United States of the Mercury Monu- 
ment at Cape Kennedy, Florida, November 10, 1964; and motion picture film 
taken by the US Air Force during the Korean conflict, 1951-1953. 

Microfilm publications recently completed include Indexes to Compiled Serv- 
ice Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the 
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States of Rhode Island (7 rolls), Vermont (14 rolls), and Wisconsin (33 rolls); 
Telegrams Collected by the Office of the Secretary of War (Unbound), 1860-1870 
(449 rolls); Index to Telegrams Collected by the Office of the Secretary of War 
(Unbound), 1860-1870 (20 rolls); Letters Sent by the Office of the Adjutant 
General (Main Series), 1800-1890 (63 rolls); Letters Received by the Secretary 
of the Navy from Chiefs of Navy Bureaus, 1842-1885 (33 rolls); Copies of Lists 
of Passengers Arriving at Miscellaneous Ports on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 
at Ports on the Great Lakes, 1820-1873 (16 rolls); and the 1850 Federal Popu- 
lation Census Schedules (1,009 rolls). 

Ieoh Ming Pei of New York has been selected as architect for the John F. 
Kennedy Library; between four and five years will be required for its design and 
construction. The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $260,000 to 
the National Archives Trust Fund Board to finance the continuation of the 
John F. Kennedy Library Oral History Project for the next four years. The pur- 
pose of the project, which was begun a few months after President Kennedy's 
death, is to interview persons associated with Kennedy and his administration 
who are able to furnish information that cannot be found in the documentation 
of the Kennedy period. The typed transcriptions of these interviews, and in some 
cases the original tapes, will be preserved at the library and made available subject 
to any conditions imposed by the persons interviewed. Chairman of an advisory 
committee for the project will be Franklin L. Ford of Harvard University; other 
committee members are Robert F. Kennedy, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Richard 
E. Neustadt, Oscar Handlin, William E. Leuchtenburg, and Frederick G. Dutton. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received the papers of Sharon J. 
Mauhs of Cobleskill, New York, lawyer, assemblyman, and for many years one 
of the leaders of the New York Democratic party. Mr. Mauhs's papers are of 
value for the study of the conservation movement as well as the history of the 
Democratic party in rural New York. Additional papers have been received from 
Dr. Henry Field, adviser to President Roosevelt during World War II on the 
resettlement of refugees. 

Recent accessions of the Harry S. Truman Library include papers of William 
L. Clayton, former Undersecretary of State; a microfilm copy of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch's index to their Truman file; and photographic negatives used by 
the paper. Thirty-seven persons did research at the library in the last three months, 
and over nineteen thousand persons visited the Museum of the Presidency. A 
painting of President Kennedy by Elaine de Kooning of New York City has been 
acquired for the museum. 

The Dwight D. Eisenhower Library has recently received correspondence of 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower and files of the Republican National Committee 
and Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

A total of $73,000 was allocated to the National Archives to support two 
projects sponsored directly by the National Historical Publications Commission 
and already in progress. The projects are the Documentary History of the Ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution and First Ten Amendments and the Documentary 
History of the First Federal Congress. Other grants are pending. 

The newly renovated San Francisco Federal Records Center was opened in 
March. The remodeled building includes research rooms and special storage areas 
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for historically and administratively valuable records. Similar facilities will be 
included in the centers planned for Boston and Washington, D. C., which will be 
completed in May 1966 and mid-1967, respectively. The holdings of the New 
Orleans Center have been merged with the records in the Fort Worth and Atlanta 
Centers, and the Federal Records Center Annex at Clearfield, Utah, has been 
liquidated by the transfer of its holdings to the Denver Center. The General 
Accounting Office Records Center at Cameron, Virginia, has been consolidated 
with the centers at Alexandria, Virginia, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, and St. 
Louis, Missouri. The Fort Worth Center has been designated as the central 
depository for records concerning Project Mercury of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It has already acquired 350 cubic feet of NASA records, 
consisting chiefly of tape recordings and photographs of rocket flights. Plans have 
been completed for the transfer of the records of the Office of the Governor of 
the Alaskan Territory, 1953-1958, from Juneau to the Seattle Center. The US 
Provost Marshal General’s Prisoner of War Files on Germans and other nationals 
who fought under the German flag during World War II are being transferred 
by the Philadelphia Center to West Germany. 


The Columbia University Libraries have received Major General William 
“Wild Bill" Donovan's collection of materials dealing with his research into 
the development of an intelligence service during the American Revolution as a 


gift from Mrs. Ruth Rumsey Donovan. 


Frank L. Howley has given a forty-nine-volume collection of historical papers 
and other materials on Germany and France in the early post-World War II 
period to the New York University Libraries. The libraries have also acquired 
one of the most extensive collections in the United States on Soviet affairs from 
1917 to the present. 


The Wayne State University Labor History Archives has acquired the papers 
of R. J. Thomas, former president of the United Automobile Workers and former 
assistant to George Meany. It has also received additions to the records of 
the UAW Education Department and the papers of Herman Benson relating to 
the history of Local 88 of the International Organization of Mates, Masters, and 
Pilots in the 1950’s. 


Many of the personal papers of the Reverend Rudolph H. C. Meyer and Dr. 
A. L. Graebner were a gift to the Concordia Historical Institute from Graebner’s 
daughter. 


The archives of the Lake Mohonk Conferences of Friends of the Indian and 
Other Dependent Peoples have recently been added to the Quaker Collection of 
the Haverford College Library. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Ford Foundation has announced a five-year grant to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies to expand a program to advance knowledge of American 
civilization throughout the world. The grant will enable university scholars from 
many areas to do research in the United States on such subjects as American 
government, history, and literature. 
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Historians receiving Social Science Research Council grants for 1965-1966 in- 
clude: Faculty Research Granis—Allan G. Bogue, Woodrow Borah, Lloyd C. 
Gardner, Frederick G. Heymann, Lawrence W. Levine, David H. Pinkney, and 
Theodore K. Rabb. Grants for Research on Governmental and Legal Processes— 
Lee Benson. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has awarded a postdoctoral fellow- 
ship to Robert C. Bannister, Jr., for study in a field outside his area of present 
specialization. 


Joint committees of the ACLS and the SSRC have awarded the following 
grants for research for 1965-1966: African Studies—Jan Vansina. Contemporary 
China-—Joseph Chen, Jerome B. Grieder, and James R. Shirley. Latin American 
Studies—Russell H. Bastert, Charles A. Hale, Ronald C. Newton, and Stanley J. 
Stein. Near and Middle East—Richard M. Brace, Robert G. Landen, Hisham 
Sharabi, and John Masson Smith, Jr. 


Historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1965 are: Paul J. Alexander, 
Dudley W. R. Bahlman, Robert Brentano, Robert J. C. Butow, Paul K. Conkin, 
Philip D. Curtin, Donald Fleming, John A. Garraty, Edward Grant, C. Warren 
Hollister, Ari Hoogenboom, Reginald Horsman, Harold C. Kirker, Stanford E. 
Lehmberg, Albert J. Loomie, S. J., Seymour J. Mandelbaum, Donald B. Meyer, 
Paul L. Murphy, Richard A. Pierce, Richard E. Pipes, Jacob M. Price, Robert E. 
Quirk, Joachim Remak, Martin Ridge, Alfred J. Rieber, Charles E. Rosenberg, 
John L. Thomas, and Henry A. Turner, Jr. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded grants to Bernard Bailyn (Harvard 
University), Stephen Kertesz (University of Notre Dame), Samuel J. Konefsky 
(Brooklyn College), C. M. Williams (University of New England, Armidale, 
Australia), and Louis L. Snyder. 


Foreign scholars receiving Rockefeller Foundation awards include: James 
Sylvester Cummins, Elena Hernandez-Casas, Mutumba Mainga, William Bloke 
Modisane, and M. D. D. Newitt. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery has announced the ap- 
pointment of Richard W. Van Alstyne as a fellow for the year beginning July 1, 
1965. Among those awarded grants-in-aid are: Daniel Aaron, W. E. Brock, 
Richard S. Dunn, V. H. Galbraith, Paul W. Gates, LeRoy and Ann Hafen, John 
A. Hawgood, James T. King, Fred J. Levy, E. B. Long, Colin Rhys Lovell, 
and Gerald T. White. 


The John Carter Brown Library has named two graduate fellows for 1965- 
1966: Christopher M. Rowe and Charles F. Carroll; three postdoctoral fellows 
also named are: John B. Harley, C. William Miller, and Fintan B. Warren. 


The Harry S. Truman Library Institute has awarded grants-in-aid to Nancy 
C. Dixon, Lawrence Kelly, John W. Ramsey, M. S. Venkataramani, and Monte 
M. Poen for projects involving the Truman administrations and the history and 
nature of the presidency of the United States. 
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Among seventy public senior high school teachers receiving John Hay fellow- 
ships in the humanities for the coming year were twenty-three history teachers: 
Mildred E. Akins, William L. Allison, Kenneth E. Beall, Jr., Rose Boghasen, 
Robert D. Breen, James H. Clay, Robert F. Derosier, LaRue M. Evans, Allen A. 
Frankel, David J. Gonnerman, Edward B. Hauser, C. Ralph Hayes, Joseph W. 
Jacques, Joseph A. Jennings, Simms McClintock, Edward C. Martin, McLean 
Mitchell, Floyd H. Pearson, John C. Rosemond, Jr., Albert W. Schnupp, Edmund 
Traverso, Thomas Wilson, and Mildred Winderl. 


George D. Wolf has received a faculty fellowship from the National Center 
for Education in Politics to work with Governor William W. Scranton of Pennsyl- 
vania for the academic year 1965-1966. 


The Committee on Research and Productive Scholarship of the University of 


South Carolina has presented a grant to Robert B. Patterson to do research in 
the United Kingdom. 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has chosen 1,395 
fellows to undertake graduate study for 1965-1966. 


Dexter Perkins received a Presidential Citation from the University of Rochester 
for his fifty years of service to that institution. 


The Modern European History Section of the American Historical Association 
awarded the Higby Prize for 1963-1964 to Trevor Wilson for his “The Coupon 
and the British Election of 1918" (Journal of Modern History, XXXVI [Mar. 
1964]). Henry Winkler received honorable mention for his “Sir Lewis Namier,” 
which appeared in the same magazine (XXXV [Mar. 1963]). 


Ivor Nöel Hume has received the American Association for State and Local 
History’s Award of Merit for his Here Lies Virginia: An Archaeologists View 
of Colonial Life and History. The same book also won the Medallion and Citation 
of Honor of the Society of Colonial Wars. 


Ivan Morris won the Duff Cooper Memorial Award Literary Prize for 1964 
for his book, The World of the Shining Prince: Court Life in Ancient Japan. 


David L. Cowen has received the American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy's Edward Kremers Award for 1965 for "distinguished historical writ- 
ing," notably his America’s Pre-pharmacopoeial Literature (1961). 


PUBLICATIONS 


Scholars whose work takes them to the Public Record Office will find much 
that is of interest in the Sixth Annual Report of the Keeper of the Public Records 
on the Work of the Public Record Office . . . 1964, issued recently in London. 
Sections 21-25 in particular include a critical reappraisal of the editorial and 
publications program of the PRO designed to stimulate discussion before a 
further stage of the program is decided. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL News 


At the December r964 meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Washington, D. C., historians with a special interest in Brazil gathered at the 
Brazil-United States Cultural Institute for an informal discussion of the problems 
involved in teaching Brazilian history in the United States. Under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Lewis Hanke, some thirty historians decided to meet annually in 
informal session and to issue a periodical newsletter. The next meeting of this 
group is scheduled to be held at the 1965 AHA meeting in San Francisco. His- 
torians with an active interest in Brazil who were not present at the first meeting 
and who would like to affiliate with this group and to receive the minutes of the 
Washington meeting as well as the newsletter should communicate with the 
executive secretary, E. Bradford Burns, Department of History, University of 
California, Los Angeles 90024. 


A Center of Southwest Studies has been established at Fort Lewis College, 
Durango, Colorado, under the direction of Robert Delaney. The center is devoted 
to collecting and preserving records of all aspects of the history of the south- 
western United States. 


The memoirs and speeches of Winston Churchill have been recorded in twelve 
long-playing records. 'l'hese recordings and information regarding them are 
available through London Records, Department MH, 539 West 25th Street, New 
York City. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., died February 23, 1965, at the age of sixty- 
four. An authority on Alexander the Great and a member of the Brown University 
faculty, Robinson wrote several books, including: The Ephemerides of Alexander’s 
Expedition, Athens in the Age of Pericles, and Alexander, Conqueror and Creator 
of a New World. 


John F. Freeman of Kansas State University died March 22, at the age of 
thirty-five. 


Wayne G. Permenter of the Mississippi State College for Women and Walter 
F. Willcox of Ithaca, New York, died recently. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
To Tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


In your July issue of 1964, which has only now come to my knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Pierson published an essay in which there is a footnote that reads as follows: 


*1 Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, 118-19. The original text has now 
been established and printed, with variations and some slight differences of sentence 
order and paragraphing, by J.P. Mayer [and A. Jardin] in Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Ocuvres Completes (Paris, 1957), V, Voyages en Sicile et aux Etats-Unis, 208-209. CÊ. 
the new translation by George Lawrence, in Alexis de Tocqueville, Journey to America, 
ed. J.-P. Mayer (New Haven, Conn., 1960), 182-83. 
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In comparing the original text edited by me and the English translation thereof 
with the quotations in his own book, Professor Pierson states that there are 
"variations and some slight differences of sentence order and paragraphing." A 
true comparison, however, between the two texts would reveal that his quotations 
are, as I have stated in the introduction to the American edition of my book, 
taken from sometimes faulty and incomplete transcriptions, which obviously have 
not been checked with the originals. What I wrote in 1960 still stands. It would 
therefore have been more graceful of Professor Pierson if he had stated that my 
edition is the complete and authentic text. 

As to putting M. Jardin's name into brackets, I trust that this will not be 
taken as a token of insufficient recognition of his share in the work which I, on 
my part, have fully acknowledged in the foreword to the French edition. 

Stoke Poges, Bucks., England J. P. MAYER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HıstoricaL Review: 


In his review of William Raleigh Trimble’s The Catholic Laity in Elizabethan 
England, 1558-1603 (AHR, LXX [Jan. 1965], 434), Professor Perez Zagorin 
points out, by implication at least, the major difficulty of trying to deal with 
the condition of Roman Catholics and other religious Nonconformists after the 
establishment of the Anglican Church by Elizabeth I. More often than not it is 
extremely difficult to determine what law does apply in any given situation. In 
addition to the church attendance and other penal laws, recusants were also subject 
to "the censures of the Church" under canon law. 

For example, Professor Zagorin gently chides Dr. Trimble for stating that 
certain recusants were in trouble with the authorities for failing to receive com- 
munion and not explaining how this was possible, since the Act of Uniformity 
(1 Eliz. I, c. 2) required only attendance at Anglican services. Professor Zagorin 
is, of course, right in his reading of the law. The government did, however, 
demand the reception of the Anglican sacrament, as Dr. Trimble’s researches 
show. The basis for this seems to have been "the censures of the Church." The 
Act of Uniformity did impose The Book of Common Prayer on the English 
church. The rubrics of The Book of Common Prayer made Easter communion 
mandatory on all, and all were required to communicate three times a year (see 
Carl S. Meyer, Elizabeth I and the Religious Settlement of 1559 [1960], 67). 

There is another example of the confused state of the law on which Professor 
Zagorin did not comment. Dr. Trimble found that as early as 1561 Roman Catholic 
laymen were imprisoned for hearing Mass. The Act of Uniformity did forbid the 
saying of Mass, but it was not until 1581 that there was any legal penalty for 
simply hearing Mass (23 Eliz. I, c. x). What the basis for the government's 
action prior to that time was is difficult to say. 

One minor point remains to be raised. Professor Zagorin states that it was 
not until 1580 that there was any authoritative instruction to Roman Catholics 
to refrain from attending Anglican services. Could this be a misprint for 1570? 
The bull Regsans in. excelsis, issued in the latter year, forbade Roman Catholics 
from giving adherence to Elizabeth and obeying her laws (which would include 
the church attendance laws) under pain of excommunication. Ás a matter of 
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fact, as early as 1562 Pope Paul IV issued a brief in which he described Elizabeth's 
church as schismatic, and Roman Catholics were warned that they attended 
services of a schismatic church only at grave peril to their immortal souls. 


Northern Michigan University ANTHONY H. ForBEs 


To tHe EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW; 

I am obliged to Dr. Forbes for his reference to the Prayer Book’s rubric on man- 
datory communion. This clearly answers the comment he cites from my review 
of Dr. Trimble’s book. He might have noticed, however, that, legally speaking, 
the communion requirement in the Prayer Book did not have the same force as 
the command of church attendance contained in the Act of Uniformity and sub- 
sequent statutes. The law seems to have provided no specific penalty against those 
who refused communion. By contrast, the Act of Uniformity imposed a fine for 
failure to attend divine service, and in the acts of 1581 (23 Eliz. I, c. 1) and 
1593 (35 Eliz. I, c. 2), the punishment became very severe. In the Parliament of 
1571, the houses passed a bill to enforce the reception of communion, but the 
Queen vetoed it. It was not, I believe, until James I’s act of 1606 (3 Jac. I, c. 4) 
that statute expressly ordered Catholic recusants to receive communion on pain 
of a fine. 

These facts indicate the government's policy in the treatment of recusancy. 
The main, the ordinary, test was attendance at Anglican service, and this be- 
came the great standing problem for the Catholic conscience. The Jesuit, Parsons, 
wrote: "What the heretics require of Catholics when they throw them in prison 
is that they should condescend only to come to their churches . . . and be present 
at the sermons and service... .” (Letters and Memorials of Father Robert Persons, 
S.J. I, 1578-1588, ed. Leo Hicks, Catholic Record Society, XXXIX [1942], 51.) 
Father Robert Southwell declared that "our Recusancy [is] Refusall to be 
presente at the protestants service... ." (Robert Southwell, An Humble Supplica- 
tion to Her Maiestie, ed. R. C. Bald [Cambridge, Eng., 1953], 42.) 

As Dr. Trimble himself points out (p. 102), the English Catholics debated 
for many years whether, in view of the penalties, they might conform to the law 
enjoining church attendance without a breach of their faith. Whatever authority 
Pius V's bull of 1570 may have possessed—and Catholics certainly disregarded its 
political instruction—it gave no explicit direction as to external conformity. At 
any rate, after its publication the opinion stil! continued to be held by numerous 
Catholics that it was licit for them to be present at the Anglican service. Some 
of the clergy also shared this view. When the Jesuit missionaries, Parsons and 
Campion, arrived in England in 1580, they were forced to give the question con- 
siderable attention. Parsons, who strongly condemned the practice of Catholics 
attending the established church, wrote a book against it to convince his co- 
religionists: A Brief Discours contayning certayne Reasons Why Catholiques 
refuse to goe to Church (1580). Most of the authorities whom Parsons cites in 
this work are Biblical and patristic. He never mentions the bull of 1570, and the 
sole modern Catholic authority to which he refers is the Council of Trent: 
although even the fathers of the council, he remarks, "made noe particuler decree 
of this matter...” (p. 24r). 


Johns Hopkins University PEREZ ZAGORIN 
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